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I 
SCOUTING  EDUCATION 

In  these  times  of  unparalleled  storm  and  stress,  when  the 
traditions  of  centuries  are  crumbling  and  the  ideals  of  civili- 
zation are  being  weighed  in  the  balance  of  war,  the  patriots  of 
every  nation  are  giving  anxious  thought  to  the  social  order 
that  shall  arise  from  the  present  chaos.  Preparedness  is  the 
word  that  springs  to  every  lip.  It  is  used  alike  by  those  who 
would  take  the  easiest  way  to  let  well  enough  alone  and  by 
those  who  wish  to  reconstruct  the  world.  In  its  lowest 
terms,  it  means  preparation  for  military  defense  against 
foreign  aggression;  in  its  highest  reaches,  it  aspires  to  the 
regeneration  of  human  nature  so  that  the  brute  in  man  shall 
forever  be  held  in  leash.  However  man  may  differ  as  to  the 
means  of  bringing  on  the  millennium,  the  fairest  flower  in  the 
blood-soaked  fields  of  the  world  today  is  the  universal 
desire  for  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men. 

There  can  be  no  peace  without  good  will  among  men,  and 
no  will  is  good  that  does  not  beget  justice,  protect  ownership, 
and  secure  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  These 
are  the  rights  of  man,  incorporated  by  our  forefathers  into 
the  fabric  of  our  government  and  bequeathed  to  us  as  a 
precious  legacy  to  have  and  to  hold  in  trust  for  all  those  who 
would  be  citizens  of  a  free  and  independent  state.  The  right 
to  worship  God  in  one's  own  way ;  the  right  to  trade,  to  con- 
duct commerce,  to  accumulate  property,  to  take  up  land, 
and  by  occupation,  to  own  it  without  restriction;  the  right 
to  barter  with  one's  neighbors  in  matters  spiritual,  temporal. 
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and  political ;  the  right  to  be  one's  own  master — these  were 
the  ideals  of  the  founders  of  our  nation.  And  when  they  set 
up  a  government  of  their  own,  they  took  particular  pains  to 
see  that  their  rights  were  secure.  Read  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  note  the  rights  and  duties  enumerated. 
Duties  are  enjoined  only  upon  office-holders  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  citizens;  and,  as  if  the  directors  of  the 
joint-stock  corporation  could  not  be  trusted  to  return  ade- 
quate dividends,  a  string  of  amendments  has  been  added,  still 
further  defining  the  rights  of  individuals.  No  word  anywhere 
in  that  famous  document  directly  defines  the  duties  of 
citizens — an  omission  that  would  have  wrecked  the  Republic 
in  its  infancy,  except  for  the  genius  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
and  the  assiduous  labors  of  a  few  patriotic  statesmen.  But 
for  more  than  a  century  we  have  slowly  been  learning  the 
lesson  that  rights  have  their  correlative  duties:  that  the 
right  to  one's  own  property  imposes  the  duty  of  protecting 
the  property  of  others;  that  the  right  to  freedom  brings 
with  it  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  law;  that  the  right 
to  pursue  happiness  enjoins  the  duty  of  guarding  others  from 
misery;  and,  in  a  word,  that  the  rights  of  citizenship,  secured 
by  government,  make  it  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  give  pa- 
triotic service  whenever  needed  and  at  whatever  cost. 

Individualism  has  so  long  been  dominant  in  our  social  and 
political  life,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  has  also  directed  the 
course  of  our  education.  The  theory  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  is  easily  interpreted  to  mean  that  any  man  may  be- 
come anything.  Granted  that  the  individual  has  a  right  to 
direct  his  own  development,  does  it  follow  that  he  may  do  as 
he  pleases?  And  if  the  state  provides  schools  and  teachers 
for  the  education  of  the  young,  what  has  the  state  a  right  to 
expect  from  its  training,  and  what  is  the  duty  of  its  pupils 
towards  the  public?  Can  individuals  naturally  selfish,  who 
have  the  American  way  of  wanting  to  do  as  they  please,  be 
trained  in  schools  to  be  efficient,  patriotic  citizens?  If  so, 
what  kind  of  training  should  an  American  school  give  to  the 
prospective  American  citizen?  Such  questions  as  these  are 
pressing  for  answer  now  as  never  before  in  our  history. 
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A  survey  of  American  education  does  not  disclose  much 
evidence  of  a  controlling  desire  to  promote  patriotic  service. 
Indeed,  if  one  were  to  confine  one's  attention  to  the  work  of 
the  schools,  particularly  of  the  public  schools,  where,  if 
anywhere,  one  might  expect  to  find  the  most  direct  efforts 
towards  teaching  the  duties  of  citizenship,  surprize  and  dis- 
appointment would  follow.  Teachers  there  are,  in  great 
numbers,  who  see  the  future  man  or  woman  in  their  pupils, 
and  who  labor  unceasingly  to  fortify  them  against  their  day 
of  need ;  but  the  test  that  passes  pupils  from  grade  to  grade 
does  not  take  into  account  growth  in  character  or  moral 
strength.  The  work  of  teachers  is  judged  primarily  by  what 
their  pupils  know.  The  virtues  and  vices  of  our  future  citi- 
zens are  a  sealed  book  which  our  educational  authorities  do 
not  open  to  inspection.  The  state  seems  to  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  intellectual  power  is  as  great  an  asset  to  the 
crook  as  to  the  honest  man.  Public  safety,  therefore,  calls 
for  more  than  the  schools  are  officially  encouraged  to 
give. 

Education,  however,  is  not  wholly  a  matter  of  schools  and 
school  training.  Indeed,  if  it  were,  we  should  come  badly  off. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  time  problem.  Our  children  are 
in  school  at  the  most  five  hours  a  day,  five  days  in  the  week, 
for  forty  weeks  in  the  year — a  total  of  1,000  hours.  The 
average  child  of  school  age  is  awake  fifteen  hours  a  day  for 
365  days  in  the  year — a  total  of  5,475  hours.  Any  way  you 
reckon  it,  the  normal  child  is  receptive,  getting  impressions, 
using  ideas,  reaching  conclusions,  fixing  habits,  organizing 
his  modes  of  behavior  which,  Professor  James  said,  is  edu- 
cation, four  hours  outside  of  school  for  every  hour  spent  in 
school.  Let  the  school  be  administered  by  directors  of  the 
widest  vision  and  the  highest  ideals ;  let  it  be  equipt  with  the 
best  appliances,  and  staffed  by  teachers  with  the  ripest 
scholarship,  the  finest  training,  and  the  clearest  pedagogical 
insight,  and  you  still  have  to  reckon  with  forces  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  the  child  and  incident  to  his  life  in  a  society, 
that  are  overwhelmingly  and  persistently  directing  his 
personal  development. 
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Next  consider  what  the  child  is  required  to  learn  in  school : 
first,  to  read,  write,  and  spell  correctly,  and  speak  gram- 
matically a  language  almost  as  foreign  to  the  child  and  as 
artificial  at  the  time  as  any  alien  tongue;  second,  to  learn 
numbers  and  their  manipulation  in  a  way  that  does  not 
appeal  to  him,  because  beyond  his  needs,  and  to  an  extent 
that  often  surpasses  belief;  third,  to  learn  something  of 
history  and  literature,  which  may  or  may  not  be  amenable  to 
reason;  fourth,  to  become  familiar  with  certain  elements  of 
geography  and  natural  science,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
elementary  or  natural  or  science;  fifth,  to  dabble  in  music, 
art,  handwork,  cooking,  sewing,  and  a  variety  of  subjects 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  whims  of  school  boards  and 
the  preferences  of  teachers.  If  to  this  showing  of  what  is 
ordinarily  regarded  as  essentials,  you  add  the  ''dead  wood" 
that  has  floated  into  our  schools  on  the  stream  of  tradition 
and  remained  there,  because  of  the  conservatism  of  teachers 
and  the  wisdom  of  college  faculties,  you  have  a  very  formid- 
able collection  of  materials  which  custom  decrees  shall  be 
packed  away  somewhere  and  somehow  in  a  child's  cranium. 

In  the  third  place,  I  want  you  to  consider  how  much  of  a 
teacher's  time  the  average  child  gets  in  a  school-day.  In  our 
rural  ungraded  schools,  the  teacher  may  have  from  fifteen  to 
forty  different  classes  in  a  five  or  six-hour  day.  When  such  a 
school  has  six  or  eight  groups — not  an  uncommon  occurrence 
— the  hours  of  schooling  become  minutes,  and  not  many  of 
them.  Our  Commissioner  of  Education  reports  that  "If 
every  minute  of  the  five-hour  school-day  could  be  used  for 
recitations,  the  recitations  would  have  an  average  of  nine 
and  one-half  minutes  each."  Then  turn  to  our  city  schools, 
with  their  classes  of  forty  to  sixty  pupils  ranged  in  rows,  dis- 
ciplined to  silence,  worked  in  teams.  How  many  minutes  a 
day  does  the  average  child  get  for  personal  contact  with  the 
teacher?  How  much  time  is  given  him  for  reflection  on 
what  he  learns  and  for  its  assimilation  into  his  spiritual  life? 
What  per  cent  of  efficiency  should  be  expected  from  his  work? 

And,  finally,  take  account  of  the  administration  of  our 
schools.     Note  that  our  rural  teachers  are  but  little  older 
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than  their  eldest  pupils,  with  little  more  training  for  their 
work  than  the  schools  give  in  which  they  teach;  that  the 
teachers  in  our  city  schools  are  mostly  young  women  who 
can  be  forced  to  work  for  less  than  the  wage  of  street  cleaners 
or  of  the  cooks  in  our  kitchen ;  that  few  of  our  principals  and 
superintendents  have  had  any  professional  training  whatever, 
altho  we  live  in  a  generation  that  requires  trained  physi- 
cians, trained  lawyers,  trained  engineers,  even  trained 
veterinarians  to  look  after  our  hogs  and  horses  and  cattle 
and  lapdogs;  and  that  the  state  entrusts  the  management 
of  the  largest,  most  far-reaching  and  expensive  department 
of  civil  government  to  boards  of  directors  with  little  know- 
ledge of  child  nature  or  school  work  or  social  needs.  What 
wonder  that  school  funds  are  squandered  in  this  country  by 
the  millions  of  dollars  annually,  that  teaching  is  regarded  as 
a  trade  rather  than  a  profession,  and  that  there  is  widespread 
dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  schooling!  It  is  provi- 
dential, however,  that  guardian  angels  keep  watch  over 
children  and  fools,  otherwise  the  pupils  in  our  schools  and 
we  who  send  them  there  would  long  ago  have  come  to  ruin. 
The  truth  is  that,  however  badly  our  children  do,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  their  teachers  do  worse;  and,  bad  as  teaching  is,  the 
administration  of  our  schools  is  worse  still. 

Under  prevailing  conditions,  therefore,  the  most  that  can 
reasonably  be  expected  is  that  our  children  should  acquire  in 
school  a  very  moderate  amount  of  useful  knowledge,  a  few 
desirable  habits  in  the  use  of  language  and  numbers,  and 
some  ability  in  facing  squarely  and  solving  accurately  the 
problems  that  they  meet  in  life.  We  have  no  right  to  expect 
children  on  leaving  our  public  schools  at  fourteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age— and  about  nine-tenths  of  them  get  no  schooling 
after  sixteen— to  be  either  clear  thinkers  or  independent 
workers.  They  are  unformed,  not  to  say  uninformed,  but 
energetic  and  ambitious  humans.  At  best,  the  school  has 
given  them  a  taste  of  the  good  things  of  life,  has  opened  the 
door  to  opportunity,  and  roused  in  them  a  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  what  life  offers.  It  has  done  little,  and,  as 
things  are  at  present,  it  can  do  little,  to  make  them  efficient 
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workers  in  any  vocation,  or  to  equip  them  with  those  habits 
of  mind  and  body  essential  to  good  citizenship.  In  other 
words,  the  school  of  today  lacks  the  time,  the  means,  and 
the  professional  ability  to  develop  in  its  pupils  the  moral 
character  which  we  expect  in  the  good  citizen.  It  does 
afford,  however,  the  foundations  on  which  that  kind  of 
character  rests,  and  it  does  uphold  the  ideals  towards  which 
its  pupils  should  strive. 

Fortunately,  education  is  more  than  schooling.  The  de- 
velopment of  character  for  good  or  ill  goes  on,  whether  the 
child  is  in  school  or  out  of  school.  His  impulse  to  imitate 
what  he  sees  and  adopt  what  he  likes  in  the  real  world  about 
him  is  more  powerful,  because  more  natural,  than  the  ten- 
dency to  identify  himself  with  the  artificial  life  of  the  school- 
room. Hence  the  commanding  importance  of  the  playground 
and  the  educational  significance  of  games  that  enlist  a  boy's 
best  self  in  active  cooperation  with  his  fellows.  If  nothing 
better  offers,  he  will  take  to  the  streets  and  find  his  place  in  a 
gang  of  kindred  spirits,  tearing  down  or  building  up  his 
neighbor's  property  and  his  own  character  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  The  real  world  of  the  public-school  boy,  "the 
world   in  which  things  of  vital  importance  happen,"   as 

Kipling  puts  it,  is  the  world  outside  the  classroom the 

world  of  the  home  or  the  street,  of  the  church  or  the  saloon, 
of  the  library  or  the  pool-room,  of  the  club  or  the  gang,  of  the 
world  of  brooks  and  trees  and  God's  out-of-doors,  or  the 
world  of  alleys  and  backyards  and  Hell's  Kitchen. 

Teachers  who  are  concerned  with  the  education,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  instruction,  of  their  pupils  are  earnestly 
seeking  to  merge  their  work  with  the  best  influences  in  the 
home,  in  the  church,  and  in  society.  They  welcome  all  sup- 
plementary means  of  arousing  a  boy's  ambition,  of  quicken- 
ing his  emotions,  of  attracting  his  interests,  and  of  fixing  his 
habits.  They  like  to  see  him  give  himself  whole-heartedly  to 
something  worth  doing,  whether  it  be  work  or  play,  and  to 
stick  to  the  job  until  it  is  done.  They  know  that  self-reli- 
ance, self -direction,  and  self-control  come  in  no  other  way, 
and  that  preaching  about  the  finest  ideals  of  life  leaves  the 
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boy  untouched,  unless  he  himself  builds  them  into  his  own 
character. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  therefore,  that  I  declare  the  Boy- 
Scout  movement  to  be  the  most  significant  educational  con- 
tribution of  our  time.  The  naturalist  may  praise  it  for  its 
success  in  putting  the  boy  close  to  nature's  heart;  the  mor- 
alist, for  its  splendid  code  of  ethics;  the  hygienist,  for  its 
methods  of  physical  training;  the  parent,  for  its  ability  to 
keep  his  boy  out  of  mischief;  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
educator,  it  has  marvelous  potency  for  converting  the  rest- 
less, irresponsible,  self-centered  boy  into  the  straightforward, 
dependable,  helpful  young  citizen.  To  the  boy  who  will  give 
himself  to  it,  there  is  plenty  of  work  that  looks  like  play, 
standards  of  excellence  which  he  can  appreciate,  rules  of 
conduct  which  he  must  obey,  positions  of  responsibility 
which  he  may  occupy  as  soon  as  he  qualifies  himself — in  a 
word,  a  program  that  appeals  to  a  boy's  instincts,  and  a 
method  adapted  to  a  boy's  nature. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  Boy  Scout  program. 
Most  of  you  know  it  much  better  than  I  do.  But  I  would 
consider  myself  a  prince  among  schoolmen,  if  I  could  devise  a 
school  program  in  which  the  curriculum  should  appeal  so 
directly  to  a  boy's  interests  and  the  courses  of  study  apply  so 
serviceably  to  adult  needs.  Every  task  in  scouting  is  a  man's 
job  cut  down  to  a  boy's  size.  The  appeal  to  a  boy's  interests 
is  not  primarily  because  he  is  a  boy,  but  particularly  because 
he  wants  to  be  a  man.  Scan  the  list :  agriculture  and  angling, 
blacksmithing  and  business,  carpentering  and  civics,  dairying 
and  mining,  music  and  plumbing,  poultry  and  printing,  first 
aid  and  politeness,  life-saving  and  nature  study,  seamanship 
and  campcraft,  patriotism  and  cooking,  and  scores  of  other 
accomplishments  and  activities  requiring  accurate  knowledge 
that  is  susceptible  of  direct  and  immediate  application  to 
everyday  life.  Every  one  of  these  tasks  holds  the  boy,  not 
only  because  he  is  a  boy  and  likes  to  do  them,  but  also  be- 
cause they  are  tasks  which  grown  men  find  useful.  It  is  the 
man  in  the  boy  that  is  emphasized,  and  the  type  of  manhood 
idealized  is  that  which  strives  "to  stand  for  the  right  against 
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the  wrong,  for  truth  against  falsehood,  to  help  the  weak  and 
opprest,  and  to  love  and  seek  the  best  things  of  life."  Hence 
the  scout  oath  taken  by  every  boy  on  becoming  a  tender- 
foot: "On  my  honor,  I  will  do  my  best  (i)  to  do  my  duty  to 
God  and  my  country,  and  to  obey  the  scoi^t  law;  (2)  to 
help  other  people  at  all  times ;  (3)  to  keep  myself  physically 
strong,  mentally  awake,  and  morally  straight." 

The  scout  curriculum  may  appear  superficial  to  the  peda- 
gogue, and  doubtless  much  that  is  taught  is  neither  syste- 
matic nor  comprehensive.  But  scout  craft  is  not  intended  to 
be  a  substitute  for  schooling.  It  is  a  device  for  supple- 
menting the  formal  instruction  of  the  schools,  by  leading  the 
boy  into  new  fields  and  giving  him  a  chance  to  make  prac- 
tical use  of  all  his  powers,  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical. 
The  best  thing  about  it  is  its  extraordinary  diversity,  reach- 
ing out  to  boys  of  all  degrees  of  mental  ability,  in  all  kinds  of 
social  environment,  and  creating  for  them  a  real  need  to  do 
their  level  best. 

But  the  most  significant  contribution  of  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  to  education  is  its  pedagogical  methods.  As  a 
teacher,  I  take  my  hat  off  to  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  the 
genius  who  in  a  bare  decade  has  done  more  to  vitalize  the 
methods  of  character  training  than  all  the  schoolmen  in  this 
country  have  done  since  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  the  New 
England  coast.  We  have  preached  the  virtues  of  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  and 
have  sought  for  the  best  means  of  perpetuating  a  nation 
conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal.  There  have  been  times  when  we 
doubted  whether  a  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated 
can  long  endure.  We  know  full  well  that  the  experiment 
must  eventually  fail,  if  our  citizens  grow  up  accustomed  to 
the  evils  of  selfishness  and  greed  and  indifferent  to  the  rav- 
ages of  privilege  and  plunder.  And  failure  is  just  as  certain, 
even  if  a  little  longer  deferred,  if  our  citizens  are  not  trained 
to  participate  actively  and  constructively  in  upholding  the 
virtues  on  which  both  personal  character  and  good  citizen- 
ship are  based. 
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In  the  development  of  character  two  processes  are  con- 
stantly at  work,  one  tending  to  restrict  the  initiative  of  the 
subject,  and  the  other  to  strengthen  his  personal  will.  The 
human  infant  is  a  rank  individualist.  His  first  cry  is  a  pro- 
test against  the  treatment  he  receives.  He  wants  what  he 
wants  when  he  wants  it.  But  gradually,  despite  his  objec- 
tions, he  becomes  habituated  to  his  environment.  He  must 
take  the  food  supplied  him,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  and 
eventually  he  calls  it  good.  He  acquires  a  language  that  is 
not  of  his  making,  and  finally  speaks  as  those  about  him 
speak.  Even  the  inflections  and  intonation  of  voice  peculiar 
to  his  locality  come  to  mark  him  as  provincial.  He  may  pre- 
fer to  eat  with  his  fingers  and  he  may  abhor  the  clothes  he 
wears,  but  in  time  his  table  manners  and  habits  of  dress  con- 
form to  prevailing  fashions.  Tasks  at  first  laborious  grow 
easy  with  practise,  and  practises,  at  first  distasteful,  become 
agreeable  and  necessary  to  his  happiness.  This  is  the  pro- 
cess of  education  thru  habit,  by  which  the  individual  is 
accustomed  to  the  restrictions  and  requirements  of  his  social 
group.  It  is  the  way  he  acquires  the  likeness  of  his  kind ;  it 
gives  him  his  morals  and  his  manners,  and  it  sets  standards 
of  conduct  which  he  dare  not  disobey.  Witness  the  tyranny 
of  the  fashions  and  the  punishment  visited  upon  the  ob- 
streperous member  of  society  who  ventures  to  disregard  the 
injunctions  of  the  prevailing  code  of  honor  or  the  mandates 
of  the  moral  order.  Habits  are  the  basis  of  all  efhciency  in 
accomplishment,  whether  in  personal  service  or  vocational 
employment.  Otherwise,  we  should  spend  our  days  in  learn- 
ing anew  the  art  of  lacing  our  shoes  or  holding  a  pen  or  re- 
citing the  multiplication  table.  Moreover,  a  workman  likes 
to  do  what  he  can  do  well,  and  doing  something  well  brings 
its  own  reward  in  pride  of  accomplishment,  a  living  wage,  and 
contentment  with  results.  The  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
doing  an  honest  day's  work  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  con- 
servative citizenship. 

The  other  process  in  education  exerts  a  force  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  trend  of  custom  and  habit.  It  springs  from 
the  innate  desire  of  the  individual  to  be  himself  rather  thsm 
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to  be  like  someone  else;  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  his  impulse  to 
protest  when  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  One 
way  consists  in  yielding  to  guidance;  the  other,  in  guiding 
one's  self.  One  force  makes  for  identity  of  kind,  con- 
servatism, and  efficiency;  the  other,  for  individuality,  initia- 
tive, and  progress. 

These  two  forces,  however,  are  but  the  two  sides  of  the 
same  shield,  opposed  yet  essentially  one  in  the  course  of 
education.  A  man  rises  on  his  dead  self  only  in  the  sense 
that  he  rises  by  steps  fixt  in  habit.  The  more  steps  in  his 
ladder  securely  fixt,  the  higher  he  can  rise.  Once  a  child  is 
in  control  of  the  complicated  process  of  walking,  he  may  use 
that  habit  in  learning  to  run,  to  swim,  to  skate,  and  to  ride 
a  wheel;  writing,  made  habitual,  becomes  so  easy  that  the 
writer's  whole  attention  may  be  centered  on  what  he  writes. 
Habit  gives  such  command  of  language  that  speech  uncon- 
sciously follows  thought;  habit  makes  us  familiar  with  our 
alphabet  and  tables,  written  signs  and  symbols  and  rules  and 
abstract  terms ;  habit  begets  our  attitudes  and  appreciations, 
and  determines  our  behavior  in  every  crisis  in  life.  Never- 
theless, habit  is  only  the  hand-maid  of  invention.  Origin- 
ality consists  in  giving  to  fixt  habits  a  new  organization  and 
a  progressive  existence  on  a  higher  scale.  When  Bell  in- 
vented the  telephone,  he  used  no  material,  law  or  habit  of 
operation  not  known  before;  but  he  did  devise  a  new  com- 
bination of  them,  which  has  forced  us  all  into  a  new  round  of 
customs  and  habits  in  communication.  Every  normal  human 
being,  and  every  social  group,  from  the  family  to  the  nation,  is 
on  the  way  somewhere ;  the  important  thing  is  that  they  should 
have  leaders  who  know  the  way  and  who,  like  trustworthy 
scouts,  will  risk  their  lives  that  their  comrades  may  live. 

While  I  have  been  speaking  in  parable,  you  surely  realize 
that  I  have  had  the  pedagogical  methods  of  scouting  in  mind. 
When  the  tenderfoot  takes  his  oath,  he  promises  to  do  some- 
thing. To  be  sure,  it  is  stated  in  abstract  terms  and  is  a  bit 
grandiloquent,  but  it  serves  the  purpose  of  rounding  up  his 
moral  energy.  He  is  asked,  as  it  were,  to  gird  up  his  loins 
and  to  get  set  on  his  mark  for  the  race  to  come.    Then  he  is 
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obliged  to  do  something;  in  fact,  he  has  already  qualified  in 
certain  small  "stunts,"  and  every  step  in  advance  is  marked 
by  new  habits  fixt  thru  persistent  effort.  Step  by  step, 
habit  by  habit,  he  passes  from  grade  to  grade.  The  content 
of  his  curriculum  I  have  already  discust.  What  concerns 
me  now  is  the  method ;  and  that,  I  repeat,  is  superb. 

In  contrast  to  the  loose  control  of  the  home,  sometimes 
severe,  often  lax,  and  always  personal,  and  to  the  discipline  of 
the  school,  which  is  generally  mechanical  and  autocratic,  the 
method  of  scouting  asks  the  boy  to  do  something  that  he 
thinks  is  worth  while  and  that  he  wants  to  do.  Many  of  the 
tasks  are  self-imposed,  because  the  boy  chooses  what  he  shall 
undertake;  many  of  them  require  practise  which  he  must 
do  alone.  His  best  efforts  are  enlisted  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  right  habit.  And  for  every  success  some  reward  is  given, 
a  testimonial  that  converts  a  universal  weakness  of  human 
nature  into  an  element  of  strength.  A  great  contribution  to 
educational  procedure — one  that  reflects  severely  upon  the 
games  and  sports  of  our  schools  and  colleges — is  that  in  scout 
competition  there  are  no  losers.  One  scout's  gain  is  not 
another's  loss;  when  one  patrol  wins,  some  other  one  does 
not  go  down  in  defeat.  Yet  who  will  say  that  scouting  ex- 
hibitions lack  ''pep"  or  vim  or  dogged  determination?  Scout- 
ing does  not  depend  for  its  success  upon  side  lines  and  cheer 
leaders ;  it  finds  its  reward  in  the  virtue  of  doing  well  some- 
thing worth  doing. 

Then,  too,  human  nature  is  appealed  to  in  the  administra- 
tive system  of  scouting.  The  device  of  patrol  and  troop  and 
community  units  and  national  organization  puts  the  boy  in 
touch  with  other  scouts  everywhere,  gives  him  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  his  fellows,  and  inspires  him  with  pride  in 
the  cause.  I  venture  to  say  that  most  scouts  are  in  closer 
touch  with  their  scout  masters  than  they  are  with  their  school 
teachers,  and  know  Mr.  West  better  than  they  know  their 
superintendent  of  schools  or  the  state  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation. The  personal  touch  inherent  in  the  system  induces 
a  sense  of  corporate  responsibility,  makes  a  virtue  of  obe- 
dience to  law,  and  thru  imitation,  gives  concrete  expression 
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to  a  code  of  honor  unparalleled  in  modern  chivalry.  Its 
most  striking  feature  is  that  it  stresses  duties  instead  of  mag- 
nifying rights.  The  twelve  commandments  of  scouting  are 
stated  in  positive  terms,  rather  than  in  the  form  of  the 
Mosaic  decalogue:  "Thou  shalt  not."  The  scout  is  trust- 
worthy, loyal,  helpful,  friendly,  courteous,  kind,  obedient, 
cheerful,  thrifty,  brave,  clean,  and  reverent.  Each  of  these 
laws,  extraordinarily  abstract  in  the  simplicity  of  its  formu- 
lation, is  illustrated  in  the  daily  round  of  every  boy's  life. 
The  scout's  duty  to  do  a  good  turn  daily — a  device  worthy 
to  rank  with  the  sewing  machine,  the  steam  engine,  and  the 
telegraph,  and  of  infinitely  greater  worth  than  any  such 
mechanical  contrivance  for  the  development  of  character 
and  the  making  of  citizens — puts  the  boy  not  only  in  a 
position  to  understand  the  moral  laws  under  which  he  lives, 
but  to  incorporate  them  into  the  fabric  of  his  life. 

The  scout  program,  therefore,  is  essentially  moral  training 
for  the  sake  of  efficient  democratic  citizenship.  It  gives 
definite  embodiment  to  the  ideals  of  the  school,  and  supple- 
ments the  efforts  of  home  and  church.  It  works  adroitly,  by 
a  thousand  specific  habits,  to  anchor  a  boy  to  modes  of  right 
living  as  securely  as  if  held  by  chains  of  steel;  but  best  of 
all,  it  exhibits  positive  genius  in  devising  situations  that  test  a 
boy's  self-reliance  and  give  full  scope  to  his  talent  for 
originality  and  leadership.  These  two  aspects  of  the  scout 
program  are  so  evenly  balanced  and  so  nicely  adjusted  as  to 
make  them  well-nigh  pedagogically  perfect.  The  entire  or- 
ganization is  a  machine  capable  of  working  wonders,  not 
only  in  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  American  boy,  but  also 
in  fitting  him  to  assume  the  duties  of  an  American  citizen. 

The  more  delicate  and  intricate  the"  machine,  the  greater 
the  need  of  skilled  operators.  On  you,  therefore,  who  as- 
sume leadership  in  the  Boy  Scout  movement  rests  a  heavy 
responsibility.  If  you  are  true  to  the  motto  of  scouting,  you, 
too,  must  "be  prepared."  You  must  know  that  your  busi- 
ness is  not  primarily  to  make  cooks  or  campers  or  hikers  or 
students  of  nature,  nor  even  efficient  workers  in  any  voca- 
tion.   All  these  are  means  to  ends,  not  ends  in  themselves. 
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The  real  purpose  of  your  office  is  to  help  boys  to  translate  the 
Golden  Rule  into  concrete  terms  and  to  keep  themselves 
physically  strong,  mentally  awake,  and  morally  straight. 
I  have  tried  to  show  you  that  the  method  you  must  follow 
is  the  simple  one  of  fixing  habits  and  creating  situations  that 
invite  leadership.  The  danger  is  that  the  very  simplicity  of 
procedure  may  betray  you  into  mistaking  means  for  ends. 
It  is  the  mistake  that  so  many  fraternal  organizations  for 
adults  make ;  it  is  the  error  into  which  so  many  teachers  fall. 
Be  prepared  to  measure  every  activity,  every  task  by  its 
results  in  character  building.  Weigh  the  relative  value  of  the 
habits  that  you  can  inculcate.  Fix  the  best  ones  fast  by  in- 
sistent practise,  keep  them  alive  by  frequent  repetition,  and 
make  each  one  a  step  to  a  higher  level.  Then  strive  to  locate 
responsibility ;  put  on  a  boy's  shoulders  all  the  load  that  he 
can  carry ;  increase  it  as  he  gathers  strength ;  let  him  feel  the 
joy  of  mastery;  and  reward  him  according  to  his  service. 
If  your  vision  is  faulty,  the  ditch  that  yawns  for  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind  is  not  far  ahead  of  you.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  see  things  straight  and  see  them  whole,  you 
have  every  possible  inducement  to  demonstrate  your  ability 
to  lead.  Opportunities  to  show  initiative,  self-direction,  and 
self-control  are  not  confined  to  the  boys  of  your  troops. 
Splendid  as  your  program  is,  it  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
improvement.  Genius  gave  it  life,  and  only  genius  can  keep 
it  alive.  If  ever  this  program,  which  I  have  praised  so  highly, 
becomes  formal;  if  your  work  as  scout  masters  and  scout 
leaders  drops  into  routine ;  if  your  system  of  administration 
gets  so  enamored  of  its  success  that  it  becomes  autocratic, 
you  will  all  be  on  the  highroad  to  oblivion.  It  is  relatively 
easy  to  build  up  a  business,  but  it  is  extraordinarily  dfficult 
to  keep  it  at  its  maximum  efficiency.  The  maximum 
efficiency  of  this  great  movement  depends  finally  upon  the 
worth  of  your  contributions  to  it.  The  call  still  is  for  men  of 
vision,  men  with  initiative,  men  of  nerve  and  daring,  men 
who,  by  every  test,  are  fit  to  be  called  "good  scouts." 

James  E.  Russell 

Teachers  College 
CoLUMBU.  University 


II 

TECHNIQUE  IN  MODERN  LANGUAGE 
TEACHING^ 

To  become  a  great  artist  or  teacher,  one  must  be  master 
of  one's  technique.  Its  importance  is  recognized  in  all  of  the 
professions  except  in  that  of  teaching.  A  famous  Phila- 
delphia surgeon,  specialist  in  abdominal  diseases,  takes,  on 
an  average,  five  minutes  for  an  operation  for  appendicitis. 
To  be  able  to  perform  such  a  major  operation  in  such  record 
time,  his  technique  has  been  perfected  in  every  conceivable 
detail.  His  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  belief  in  preparedness; 
everything  is  prepared,  everything  foreseen:  the  patient 
anesthetized,  the  instruments  sterilized,  the  nurses,  orderlies 
and  other  helpers  ready  for  every  movement  of  the  great 
practician.  What  would  you  think  of  a  musician  whose 
technique  was  faulty,  ragged,  uncertain?  Of  an  actress  who 
had  not  studied  her  role  to  the  point  of  complete  identifica- 
tion with  and  absorption  into  it?  Of  a  lawyer  or  preacher 
whose  appearance,  presence  and  speech  were  devoid  of  cer- 
tainty, precision,  smoothness?  These  illustrations  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  technique  in  the  other 
professions.  Do  they  not  also  suggest  its  importance  in  the 
teaching  profession?  In  what  does  this  importance  consist? 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  perfection  of  technique 
is  not  the  foremost  point  in  the  teacher's  preparation.  Just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  great  surgeon,  the  first  poiht  is,  by  all 
means,  knowledge:  the  knowing  what  to  do,  and,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  theory,  how  to  do  it.  A  surgeon  with  this 
theoretical  knowledge  and  a  poor  technique  may  well  per- 
form a  very  successful  operation,  just  as  a  teacher  with  poor 
technique  may  attain  success  as  a  teacher,  especially  with 

1  Address  delivered  before  the  Modern  Language  Section  at  the  National 
Education  Association  meetings  at  the  Washington  Irving  High  School, 
New  York  City,  July,  1916. 
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small  classes.  But  technique  is  important,  altho  of  second- 
ary importance.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  practise,  of  refine- 
ment of  operation,  of  standardization,  of  time-saving  devices. 
It  does  make  good  work  better,  smooth  work  smoother, 
efficient  teaching  more  efficient.  No  matter  what  the 
method  used  by  the  teacher  may  be,  certain  general  points 
in  technique  are  appropriate.  The  first  of  these  might  be 
termed  "mechanical  preparedness."  In  every  modern 
language  class  there  should  be  a  map  of  modern  Europe,  or 
at  least  of  the  country  whose  language  is  studied.  This  map 
should  be  referred  to  constantly  until  the  pupils  have  gained 
a  fair  conception  of  the  geography  of  the  foreign  country. 
Remarks  on  geography  may  also  properly  lead  to  interesting 
details  of  the  history,  manners  and  customs  of  the  foreign 
people.  Again,  the  teacher,  like  the  surgeon,  should  have 
everything  ready  for  the  prompt  beginning  of  her  work,  its 
smooth  and  orderly  conduct,  its  prompt  closing.  The  chalk 
should  be  accessible,  the  boards  cleaned,  paper  ready  for 
possible  tests  and  written  work  at  the  seats,  the  roll  and 
record  book  neat  and  orderly  and  up  to  date.  It  should 
be  the  duty  of  certain  pupils  to  open  and  close  the  doors, 
to  clean  the  boards,  to  distribute  and  collect  papers.  Pupils 
should  be  trained  to  go  to  the  board  in  the  exact  order  in 
which  they  are  called  on,  to  write  their  names  and  the  work 
assigned  them  neatly,  plainly,  pressing  on  the  chalk  so 
that  the  work  may  be  legible  from  every  part  of  the  room. 
Little  details  of  this  nature,  well  understood  by  the  pupils 
and  uniformly  insisted  upon  by  the  teacher,  have  a  cumu- 
latively potent  influence  for  order  and  good  habits,  besides 
administering  to  the  efficiency  of  the  class  work.  Another 
point,  similar  in  nature,  is  the  following:  the  teacher  must 
have  good  order.  There  may  be  a  hearty  laugh  now  and 
then.  Why  not?  A  good  laugh  is  the  best  thing  that  can 
happen  in  any  class.  But  there  should  be  no  spirit  of 
levity,  no  freedom  to  turn  round  and  whisper  at  will.  The 
best  way,  doubtless,  to  attain  this  end,  is  by  keeping  all 
the  pupils  interested  and  busy  all  the  time;  but  attained  it 
must  be,  whatever  the  method  used.    A  teacher  who  does 
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not  know  beforehand  the  next  step  in  her  work  and  who 
hesitates  even  for  a  minute  to  take  it,  opens  the  way  for 
some  pupil's  inattention  and  possible  disorder.  Again,  the 
time  of  the  class  belongs  to  the  class  as  a  whole,  and  should 
never  be  wasted  on  one  pupil.  That  is,  it  should  never  be 
used  for  one  pupil  unless  the  reaction  is  certain  to  be  felt 
by  the  entire  class,  or  at  least  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
pupils.  There  should  be  no  discussion  with  one  pupil  of 
matters  that  pertain  to  him  alone.  Such  matters  belong  to 
a  period  before  or  after  school.  The  new  teacher  who 
neglects  this  principle  of  class-interest  as  opposed  to  indi- 
vidual interest,  is  sure  to  fail  with  large  classes.  A  mistake 
made  by  an  individual  should  be  corrected  not  for  him  alone 
but  for  the  whole  class;  that  is,  the  entire  class  must  be 
made  to  see  wherein  the  error  consists  and  what  the  cor- 
rect form  is,  and  must  then  be  drilled  in  the  correct  usage. 
There  is  no  impression  without  expression.  If  this  is  true 
for  any  one  pupil,  it  is  equally  true  for  every  pupil  in  the 
class,  for  all  points  that  may  be  made  during  the  recitation. 
Concert  work,  chorus  drill,  is  therefore  an  important  point 
in  the  teacher's  technique.  Not  only  does  it  keep  all  pupils 
interested  and  busy,  and  thereby  prevents  possible  disorder 
in  individuals,  but  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  the  maximum  of 
efificient  drill  for  all  pupils  in  the  minimum  time. 

Another  important  general  point  in  the  technique  of  the 
teacher  is  adequacy  of  drill  on  the  fundamentals.  Drill  on 
the  fundamentals  should  not  stop  until  considerable  skill 
has  been  attained  by  the  pupils.  The  first  essential  to 
efficiency  in  modern  language  teaching  is  that  which  is 
essential  to  the  stability  of  a  building,  namely  the  founda- 
tion. This  foundation  can  never  be  made  broad  and  solid 
except  thru  drill.  The  essentials  are:  a  good  pronunciation, 
a  knowledge  of  forms  and  constructions  in  common  use,  a 
sufficient  vocabulary  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  reading, 
speaking  and  writing  the  language.  To  build  up  these  three 
things  for  the  permanent  possession  of  the  pupils,  orderly 
progression  and  systematic  drill  are  absolutely  necessary. 
There  are  two  principles  that  should  be  observed  here  by 
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every  modem  language  teacher,  no  matter  what  method  is 
used.  First,  the  teacher  should  teach.  She  should  not 
let  the  pupil  get  at  the  fundamentals  by  the  trial  and  error 
method,  with  time-wasting,  ineffectual  correction  of  errors 
in  class  that  ought  never  to  have  been  made.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  educational  psychology,  the  proper  time  to  cor- 
rect an  error  is  before  it  is  made.  In  the  second  place,  all 
home  assignments  should  be  easily  within  the  time  and 
comprehension  of  the  pupils.  Assignments  should  be  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  hour.  The  teacher  may  properly 
assign  the  new  lesson  in  the  foreign  language  and  have  one 
of  the  pupils  quickly  translate  what  she  has  told  them  to 
do.  Then  the  new  lesson  should  be  prepared,  that  is,  thoroly 
gone  over  with  the  pupils.  Especially  in  the  earlier  term  of 
the  course,  the  home  work  should  be  little  more  than  the 
repetition  of  work  that  has  been  thoroly  discust  in  class. 
Again,  the  teacher  should  not  only  concentrate  upon  essen- 
tials, but  she  should  see  that  the  time  for  this  drill  work  is 
cleverly  chosen.  Even  while  taking  the  roll,  the  teacher 
may  ask  in  French  for  the  date,  the  day  of  the  week,  the 
name  of  the  preceding  and  the  following  days,  and  some  other 
pupil  may  write  these  on  the  board,  so  that  every  minute 
from  the  ringing  of  the  bell  is  utilized  in  important  exercises 
where  automatic  reaction  is  so  necessary.  Many  teachers 
sin  against  the  principle  of  concentration  by  using  the  para- 
graph method,  the  old  Latin  method.  Three  or  four  lines 
are  read  in  the  original,  translated  into  English,  examined 
for  hard  points  in  syntax,  used  for  drill  on  declensions  and 
conjugations.  Possibly  there  are  critical  and  historical 
notes  on  them  somewhere  in  the  back  of  the  book,  and  these 
must  be  looked  up  and  recited.  Then  the  next  paragraph 
is  taken  up  in  the  same  way,  then  the  third,  and  so  on,  until, 
at  the  end  of  the  recitation,  there  is  nothing  but  a  jumble 
and  whirl  of  impressions  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  which, 
in  the  next  following  recitation  in  mathematics  or  history, 
disappear  entirely,  as  tho  they  had  never  been.  This  jum- 
ble-method should  give  way  to  the  topical  method,  with 
the  concentration  of  the  entire  class,  for  the  time  at  the  dis- 
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posal  of  the  teacher,  on  some  one  thing  at  a  time.  This 
may  be,  for  the  first  ten  minutes,  on  pronunciation  and 
oral  reading;  for  the  next  ten,  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
text;  for  the  next  ten,  on  the  reproduction  of  the  text,  or 
what  not.  But,  at  all  events,  there  should  be  sufficient  con- 
centration to  make  the  point  in  question  for  all  pupils;  or, 
at  least,  that  should  be  the  ideal.  The  teacher  should  bear 
in  mind  also  that  the  main  purpose  in  teaching  French  or 
German  is  to  teach  French  or  German,  and  thus  avoid  all 
time- was  ting  exercises.  There  is,  for  example,  no  particu- 
lar virtue  in  thumbing  a  dictionary.  It  makes  for  economy 
of  time  and  mental  effort,  and  results  in  greater  efficiency 
for  the  teacher  to  go  over  with  her  pupils  the  new  translation 
assignment,  explaining  the  difficult  words  and  smoothing 
out  the  hard  places.  Then,  drill  on  the  essentials,  the  funda- 
mentals, must  be  continued  day  by  day  until  action  and 
reaction  are  practically  automatic.  Teachers  of  French  sin 
in  this  respect  chiefly  in  the  matter  of  pronunciation.  After 
a  few  lessons  on  pronunciation  they  get  discouraged,  spend 
less  and  less  time  on  it,  so  that  some  second-year  pupils 
actually  pronounce  more  wretchedly  than  they  did  in  the 
first  year. 

Aside  from  these  general  points  in  the  technique  of  the 
teacher,  there  are  some  that  are  more  or  less  modified  by 
the  particular  method  that  is  used.  These  may  be  taken 
up  briefly  under  the  general  heading  of  ''standardization 
of  operations." 

The  special  headings  are:  Pronunciation,  Dictation,  Read- 
ing, Conversation,  Exercise  writing.  Composition,  Unclassified 
Points. 

PRONUNCIATION 

The  importance  of  a  good  pronunciation  need  not  be 
discust  here;  it  is  taken  for  granted.  The  main  reliance  in 
teaching  pronunciation  is  the  imitation  of  a  good  model, 
but  the  teacher  who  relies  solely  upon  imitation,  especially 
in  French,  will  never  attain  very  satisfactory  results  for  all 
pupils.     For  some  sounds  for  all  pupils,  a  knowledge  of 
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phonetics  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Pupils  do  not  usually  hear  correctly;  they  interpret  the 
foreign  sounds  in  terms  of  the  English  sounds.  The  teacher 
should  be  able  to  tell  the  pupils  so  definitely,  the  position  of 
the  organs  of  speech,  that  the  proper  production  of  sounds 
not  common  to  English  and  French,  will  be  inevitable.  A 
knowledge  of  phonetics  on  the  part  of  all  the  French  teachers 
in  a  large  school  makes  also  for  uniformity  of  pronunciation, 
so  that  one  teacher  does  not  have  to  suffer  for  the  inaccuracy 
and  carelessness  of  another  when  pupils  change  teachers,  as 
they  must,  on  account  of  the  exigencies  of  the  program. 
Every  teacher  should  spend  the  first  week  entirely  on  pro- 
nunciation and  should  drill  on  it  for  a  definite  part  of  the 
hour,  for  several  weeks  thereafter. 

DICTATION 

Dictation  is  more  important  in  French  than  in  any  other 
modern  language.  It  is  a  test  of  the  training  of  the  ear  to 
recognize  sounds,  of  the  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  a 
sentence,  of  the  forms  of  words  and  of  grammatical  con- 
structions. The  early  dictations  should  be  on  work  already 
studied;  later  dictations  should  be  taken  from  unseen 
passages.  Dictations  may  be  made  to  emphasize  special 
points  in  grammar,  for  example,  the  agreement  of  adjectives 
or  past  participles,  the  use  of  pronouns,  and  the  like. 

READING 

The  reading  should  be  intelligent  and  appreciative.  The 
texts  selected,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  work, 
should  be  easy,  colloquial,  narrative  rather  than  descriptive 
or  dramatic,  within  the  sphere  of  interests  of  the  pupils,  and 
dealing  with  the  people,  life  and  country  whose  language  is 
being  studied.  Drama  and  description  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  oral  and  written  reproduction  and  should  be 
avoided  in  the  early  years  of  the  course.  In  reading,  the 
first  step  is  pronunciation.  In  pronouncing  the  French, 
drill  should  not  stop  with  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the 
individual  words;   that  produces  word-reading,  like  that  of 
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the  little  children  in  the  first  grade:   [I see a 

cat The  cat is on the  chair.] 

Word-reading  comes  first,  to  be  sure,  but  drill  can  and  must 
be  continued  until  sentence-reading,  with  proper  intonation 
and  expression  and  grouping  of  words  in  thought-groups 
has  been  attained.  Here  the  principle  of  "much  drill  on  a 
little  material"  is  preferable  to  the  attempt  to  cover  much 
ground.  Not  the  extensiveness  of  the  texts  treated  but 
the  intensity  of  their  treatment  is  the  criterion  of  the  work 
accomplished  in  elementary  French  and  German. 

At  the  same  time  the  colleges  demand,  and  perhaps 
rightly,  considerably  more  reading  than  can  be  done  intens- 
ively in  class.  Beginning  with  the  third  term,  therefore, 
some  texts  should  be  assigned  for  outside  reading,  perhaps 
ten  pages  a  week.  These  texts  should  be  linguistically  easier 
than  those  read  in  class  and  in  point  of  interest  they  should 
be  of  the  type  of  reading  that  would  appeal  to  the  pupils  in 
English,  for  example,  easy  fiction  with  a  lot  of  action.  This 
reading  may  be  tested  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  about  twenty 
minutes  of  the  class  period  one  day  a  week;  for  example, 
by  oral  questions  in  French,  by  rather  complete  outlines, 
by  written  or  oral  summaries.  The  bane  of  reading,  as  inter- 
preted in  the  past,  has  been  its  confusion  with  translation. 
Pupils  have  spent  most  of  their  time  thumbing  the  dic- 
tionary and  piecing  together  a  translation  of  words  without 
regard  to  the  thought,  as  also  without  increase  of  knowledge 
of  French.  Translation  need  not,  indeed  should  not,  be 
neglected,  but  teachers  must  learn  not  only  to  do  the  nec- 
essary translation  with  greater  economy  of  time  and  result- 
ant efficiency  of  training  in  translating,  but  also,  and  espe- 
cially, to  give  a  different  interpretation  to  it  in  the  high 
school  course.  Translation  is,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out, 
an  art,  and  demands  maturity  of  knowledge  both  of  English 
and  of  the  foreign  language.  Not  until  the  pupil  can  balance 
carefully  linguistic  equivalents  and  corresponding  idioms 
in  both  languages,  can  he  translate  well.  The  teacher  should 
devote  some  time  and  effort  to  training  the  pupils  in  this 
art,  and  herein  translation  as  a  classroom  exercise  plays  a 
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part,  but  the  first  and  most  important  means  to  this  end 
are  those  direct  method  exercises,  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
arouse  and  deepen  the  feeling  for  the  foreign  idiom.  Such 
exercises  are  dictation,  question  and  answer  drill  in  the 
foreign  language,  synonyms  and  antonyms,  definitions  and 
paraphrases,  and  oral  and  written  summaries.  These  lead 
much  more  surely  to  an  intelligent  reading  knowledge  than 
does  translation  as  the  mainstay  of  classroom  procedure. 

CONVERSATION 

Conversation  is,  as  has  been  intimated,  merely  a  means 
to  the  mastery  of  words  and  phrases  that  have  a  perma- 
nent value  in  the  acquisition  of  a  practical  command  of  the 
language.  By  the  translation  method  .the  pupil's  entire 
thought  is  concentrated  upon  the  English  equivalent,  usually 
word-equivalent  rather  than  thought-equivalent,  and  he 
does  not  learn  the  foreign  language  in  any  real  sense.  If, 
however,  the  teacher  insists  from  the  very  beginning  upon 
the  mastery  of  the  assigned  text,  and  if  the  pupils  are 
required  to  answer  in  French  questions  in  French  on  the 
text  assigned,  the  books  being  closed,  they  get  an  entirely 
diflterent  attitude  toward  the  work.  Instead  of  being  an 
assignment  to  be  translated  and  forgotten,  it  becomes  a 
French  lesson,  the  French  of  which  is  to  be  learned  and 
remembered  and  used  again  and  again  in  future  class  work. 
For  that  purpose  it  is  best,  especially  in  the  beginning  work, 
that  the  conversational  drill  begin  each  day  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  story  until  the  text  has  been  completely  mas- 
tered. In  the  conversation  on  the  review  part,  some  pupil 
may  well  be  required  to  come  to  the  front  of  the  room,  and 
put  the  questions,  in  the  foreign  language,  of  course.  This 
will  introduce  variety  in  the  work  and  give  the  pupils  the 
ability  to  ask  questions,  as  well  as  answer  them.  Later,  the 
story,  as  a  story,  may  be  told  by  the  pupils  with  little  or  no 
prompting  by  the  teacher,  or  it  may  be  assigned  in  sectional 
topics  such  as  character  descriptions  or  episodes.  Of  course, 
all  oral  work  should  finally  be  written  work,  otherwise  we 
shall  be  training  illiterates;    and   conversely,   no  written 
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reproduction  of  the  text  should  be  assigned  until  it  has 
been  drilled  adequately  in  oral  exercises. 

EXERCISE  WRITING 

Many  teachers  believe  in  exercise  writing;  other  teachers 
hold  it  to  be  positively  harmful.  One  writer  has  said  that 
"of  all  worthless  exercises,  exercise  writing  is  the  most 
worthless."  Without  trying  to  settle  the  difference  of 
opinion  here,  I  may  say  that,  if  exercise  writing  (that  is, 
translation  of  English  sentences  into  French  or  German)  is 
indulged  in,  it  should  be  standardized  so  as  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum advantage  with  the  minimum  expenditure  of  time 
and  effort.  The  following  principles  are  valid,  I  think: 
(i)  No  work  should  be  assigned  for  written  translation  with- 
out having  been  adequately  gone  over  in  class  orally.  The 
teacher  must  be  on  the  lookout  here  that  pupils  do  not  use 
their  pencils  to  interline  the  words  and  forms  in  their  books, 
thus  trying  to  avoid  the  use  of  their  minds  and  memory. 
(2)  All  such  work  should  be  done  in  ink  and  the  writing 
should  be  on  every  other  line  only.  (3)  When  pupils  are 
sent  to  the  board  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  either 
their  books  or  papers  with  them.  Slips  of  paper  containing 
the  English  sentences  should  be  given  the  pupils  as  they  pass 
to  the  board.  (4)  All  class  corrections  should  be  made  in 
pencil  on  the  blank  line,  so  that  the  teacher  may  be  able  to 
see  at  a  glance  what  the  home  work  has  been. 

The  following  procedure  in  checking  up  the  exercises  has 
been  used  to  great  advantage:  When  the  work  has  been 
corrected  and  erased  from  the  board,  two  or  three  English 
sentences  containing  the  main  points  of  the  day's  exercises 
are  put  on  the  board.  While  the  pupils  are  translating  these 
at  their  desks,  the  teacher  passes  dow^  the  aisle  to  inspect 
the  work  written  at  home  and  corrected  in  class.  All  papers 
are  spread  out  on  the  left  side  of  the  desk  and  the  teacher 
can  see  at  a  glance  whether  all  the  sentences  are  there  and 
neatly  written  and  corrected.  Any  neglect  is  immediately 
apparent  and  receives  its  meed  of  punishment.  Thus  a  great 
saving  of  the  teacher's  time  is  effected  and  the  weak  points 
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in  the  pupils'  work  are  shown  at  once.    These  special  points 
should  receive  special  drill  again  the  next  day. 

COMPOSITION 

Closely  allied  with  exercise  writing  is  the  so-called  compo- 
sition, that  is,  the  use  of  a  composition  book  with  passages 
for  translation  into  the  foreign  language  with  the  help  of 
notes  and  vocabulary.  Here  again  teachers  differ  as  to  the 
utility  of  such  work.  A  new  type  of  composition  book  is 
in  use  in  some  foreign  countries  and  is  gradually  being  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  namely,  a  unilingual  exercise 
book.  It  contains  passages  in  the  foreign  language,  with 
questions  on  the  text  and  directions  for  remodeling  the 
original  by  changing  the  person,  number  and  tenses,  by 
dramatization  of  the  story,  by  recapitulation  in  the  form  of 
character  descriptions  and  division  into  episodes,  and  by 
expansion  along  certain  lines  (for  example,  a  ten-line  story 
or  anecdote  is  to  be  expanded  by  the  pupils  into  one  of 
twenty  or  thirty  lines).  Whichever  type  of  book  is  used,  or 
whether  any  special  book  is  used  at  all  (since  nearly  every 
easy  text  lends  itself  to  the  second  type  of  treatment),  the 
important  things  are  (i)  concentration  upon  the  essentials, 
(2)  adequacy  of  oral  drill  before  the  written  work  is  de- 
manded of  the  pupils,  and  (3)  an  economical  system  of 
correction  of  errors  that  may  be  made.  The  correction  of 
compositions  of  the  translation  type,  offers  no  serious  dif- 
ficulty, since  they  are  practically  uniform  for  all  pupils. 
The  teacher  underscores  the  errors  at  the  board  in  the  work 
of  pupil  No.  I,  the  pupils  stating  the  correction  orally.  The 
teacher  then  passes  to  the  work  of  pupil  No.  2,  while  No.  i 
fills  in  the  written  correction  at  the  board,  and  so  on.  The 
difficulties  are  more  serious,  however,  in  the  correction  of 
compositions  that  are  more  or  less  free  in  character,  differing 
considerably  from  pupil  to  pupil.  In  such  work  the  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  keep  the  pupils  from  making  errors.  No 
topic  for  such  treatment  should  be  assigned  until  after  ade- 
quate oral  drill  in  class,  the  outline  of  the  composition  hav- 
ing been  made  by  the  teacher  working  with  the  pupils.     It 
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goes  without  saying  that  adequate  vocabulary  and  necessary 
idioms  for  treating  any  topic  must  be  suppHed  either  by 
the  text  or  by  the  teacher. 

UNCLASSIFIED  POINTS 

Several  other  points,  not  so  easily  classified  as  the  above, 
are  still  of  prime  importance,  such  as  verb  and  pronoun 
work;  proverbs;  short  weekly  tests.  To  teach  the  irregular 
verbs,  have  pupils  write  as  part  of  their  home  work  the 
simple  tenses  in  full  of  one  verb  a  day,  and  one  person  of 
the  compound  tenses,  changing  the  person  and  number  of 
the  compound  tenses  each  day,  being  careful  to  require  the 
proper  arrangement  of  the  tenses  under  the  principal  parts 
from  which  they  are  derived.  It  is  a  sure  and  quick  way  of 
mastering  the  verb.  Every  pupil  can  soon  explain  how 
each  tense  is  formed.  Even  if  the  pupil  at  first  should  copy 
the  verb  directly  from  the  grammar,  he  will  at  least  have 
learned  something  definite,  and  after  writing  one  verb  a  day, 
keeping  to  the  same  family  of  verb  (for  instance,  dormir, 
then,  endormir,  partir  and  sortir),  he  will  soon  be  capable 
of  doing  this  verb  with  no  book  at  all,  and  do  it  so  quickly 
that  this  part  of  the  home  assignment  is  a  very  slight  task  for 
him.  Next  to  the  irregular  verbs,  the  pronouns  cause  the 
greatest  difficulty.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  personal 
pronouns.  Here  more  than  anywhere  else  short  English 
sentences  for  translation  into  French  are  effective  for  drill; 
as,  for  example,  "give  it  to  me,  give  it  to  her,  give  it  to  him, 
buy  some,  go  and  get  them  for  me,"  and  the  same  sentences 
negatively;  then  simple  declaratory  and  interrogative  sen- 
tences in  the  present  tense,  then  changed  to  the  perfect  tense 
and  used  negatively.  Five  minutes  a  day  on  this  work, 
properly  graded,  will  reach  even  the  dullards.  This  distrib- 
uted repetition  is  a  valid  psychological  principle.  It  should 
be  applied  also  in  the  teaching  of  proverbs.  The  proverbs 
of  a  language  are  so  many  indications  of  the  national  genius; 
often  they  are  the  crystallized  wisdom  of  the  race.  The  sys- 
tematic teacher  who  plans  her  work  thoughtfully  will  have 
on  the  board  two  proverbs  each  week.    These  are  learned 
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almost  unconsciously.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  pupils  will 
have  a  valuable  list  of  about  80  proverbs  which  can  be  used 
to  advantage  thruout  the  whole  course. 

Finally,  the  importance  of  written  tests  should  not  be 
overlooked.  A  short  test  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  should  be 
given  each  week  and  the  papers  kept  on  file  by  the  teacher. 
Pupils  work  more  conscientiously  if  they  know  this  is 
expected  and  that  these  tests  are  corrected,  returned  for 
inspection,  and  then  filed  for  permanent  record.  On  small 
six-by-nine-inch  paper,  five  or  six  well-chosen  questions  for 
a  written  test  each  week  afford  both  teacher  and  pupil  an 
opportunity  of  understanding  the  strong  and  weak  points 
of  the  instruction  and  give  a  more  exact  and  reliable  rating 
of  the  pupil's  work. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  again  point  out  that  teaching  is  an 
art,  as  well  as  a  science.  In  its  scientific  aspect  we  should 
know  the  theory  which  underlies  our  actual  technique  of 
teaching.  But  the  knowing  of  the  principles  of  teaching 
does  not  necessarily  make  a  teacher  successful,  any  more 
than  the  study  of  logic  necessarily  makes  one  logical,  or  the 
study  of  ethics  makes  one  good.  The  knowing  must  pass 
over  into  the  doing.  The  teacher  should  have  freedom  to 
develop  her  method,  it  is  true,  but  she  should  be  continually 
asking  herself  how  she  can  do  better  the  things  that  she  li 
doing.  In  other  words,  she  must  grow,  either  from  within 
outward,  by  her  own  efforts,  or  from  the  reaction  to  outside 
influences  and  ideals.  Perfection  is  not  of  this  world,  but 
it  should  be  every  teacher's  ideal,  the  object  of  her  striving. 
What  right  has  a  teacher  to  demand  progress  from  her  pupils, 
if  she  herself  remains  stationary?  Surely  the  same  progress 
that  she  demands  from  her  pupils  may  rightfully  be  de- 
manded of  her  in  knowledge  of  subject,  organization  of 
subject  matter  for  teaching  purposes,  and  technique. 

Frances  Paget 

Morris  High  School 
New  York  City 
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NEW  STANDARDS  IN  ORATORY 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  the  "old  Grey,"  Walt  Whitman 
wrote  in  his  journal : 

"I  see  President  Hayes  has  come  out  West,  passing  quite  in- 
formally from  point  to  point,  with  his  wife  and  a  small  cortege 
of  big  officers,  receiving  ovations,  and  making  daily  and  some- 
times double-daily  addresses  to  the  people.  To  these  addresses 
all  impromptu,  and  some  would  call  them  ephemeral — I  feel  to 
devote  a  memorandum.  They  are  shrewd,  good-natur'd  face- 
to-face  speeches,  on  easy  topics  not  too  deep;  but  they  give  me 
some  revised  ideas  of  oratory — of  a  new  opportune  theory  and 
practise  of  that  art,  quite  changed  from  the  classic  rules,  and 
adapted  to  our  days,  our  occasions,  to  American  democracy, 
and  to  the  swarming  populations  of  the  West.  I  hear  them  criti- 
cised as  wanting  in  dignity,  but  to  me  they  are  just  what  they 
should  be,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  who  they  come  from, 
and  who  they  are  addrest  to.  Underneath,  his  objects  are  to 
compact  and  fraternize  the  states,  and  encourage  their  material- 
istic and  industrial  development,  soothe  and  expand  their  self- 
poise,  and  tie  all  and  each  with  resistless  double  ties,  not  only  of 
inter- trade  barter,  but  human  comradeship." 

When  Whitman  wrote  these  words  Ingersoll's  showy 
rhetoric  was  in  ascending  favor  and  each  of  his  successive 
outbursts  was  sure  to  be  hailed  as  ''the  most  brilliant  piece 
of  oratory  yet  delivered  in  the  English  language."  But 
notwithstanding  this  conspicuous  instance  of  belated  flores- 
cence. Whitman  saw  truly ;  the  more  formal  and  pretentious 
oratory  was  losing  ground.  A  commercial  generation  had  a 
traditional  tolerance  and  admiration  for  old  standards,  but 
an  actual  and  growing  impatience  with  speeches  manifestly 
premeditated  and  adorned.  Practical  men  were  bored  by, 
if  not  covertly  suspicious  of,  whatever  was  sententious  and 
grandiose.  The  smooth,  the  long-winded,  the  high-sounding 
talker  was  discounted  and  resisted;   the  man  whose  speech 
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was  fact-crammed,  spontaneous,  concise,  even  a  bit  brusque, 
was  given  more  ready  attention  and  a  more  cordial  hearing. 

At  first  against  the  background  of  plangent  oratory  of 
antebellum  days,  such  simple  matter-of-fact  talk  as  that  of 
Mr.  Hayes  seemed  altogether  artless  and  within  the  power  of 
everyone  who  had  the  courage  to  open  his  lips.  Elocution 
fell  into  disfavor;  schools  of  oratory  were  no  longer  patron- 
ized ;  the  laissez-faire  system  had  full  sway  in  this  field.  In 
schools  and  colleges,  excepting  in  some  rural  districts,  grad- 
uation day  itself  ceased  to  invite  the  youthful  Demosthenes. 
But  while  training  in  oratory  was  neglected,  opportunities 
for  its  practise  multiplied.  Innumerable  industrial,  social, 
educational,  and  religious  organizations,  the  labor  union,  the 
civic  center,  the  boy's  club,  the  woman's  club,  the  mother's 
club,  the  young  people's  prayer  meeting,  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence movement,  the  woman's  suffrage  movement,  boards  of 
control,  conventions  of  every  sort,  have  given  man,  woman, 
and  child  chances  in  plenty  to  experiment  in  the  presentation 
of  ideas  to  assemblies  of  people,  under  the  advantageous  con- 
dition of  a  natural  occasion  with  a  prompting  purpose  and 
recognized  interest. 

The  result  of  this  widespread  opportunity  has  been  that 
ability  to  express  one's  thoughts  easily  and  effectively  in  a 
semi-public  way  has  come  to  be  felt  as  a  common  need,  but 
has  been  found  to  be,  by  no  means,  a  common  gift.  Indeed, 
we  not  infrequently  hear  men  who  have  not  succeeded  in  life 
so  well  as  their  industry  and  sagacity  seem  to  them  to  merit, 
attribute  their  partial  failure,  not  to  luck  or  to  unfair  com- 
petition, but  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  trained  to  speak. 

With  a  realization  of  the  need  of  training,  has  come  a 
demand  for  practical  instruction.  The  intelligent  apprentice 
puts  his  reliance  on  the  model ;  but  helpful  models  in  oratory 
have  proved  far  to  find.  Taking  down  the  dust-covered 
volumes  of  Webster  and  Calhoun  the  inquirer  finds  them 
reminiscent  of  fifth-reader  days  when  he  dreamed  of  ''mov- 
ing the  masses"  and  ''swaying  multitudes;"  their  style  seems 
unsuited  to  the  pedestrian  purposes  of  his  maturer  years. 
One  after  another  he  examines,  and  finds  it  necessary  to  re- 
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ject,  the  time-honored  masters  of  oratory,  and  this  not  be- 
cause the  oratorical  ideal  of  unpretentious  simplicity  is  some- 
thing new.  Recognition  of  the  effectiveness  of  unstudied, 
unassuming,  spontaneous  speech  is  not  so  new  as  Whit- 
man's comment  would  seem  to  imply.  Shakespeare's  Mark 
Antony  knew  that  it  is  part  of  the  speaker's  art  to  conceal 
itself  and  give  the  impression  that  "I  am  no  orator  as 
Brutus  is."  Bombast  is  not  a  new  word.  Goldsmith  saw 
Johnson's  fault  in  style  as  clearly  as  we  do;  doubtless  there 
have  been  tides  and  fashions  in  oratory  as  well  as  in  other 
things,  but  we  have  frailer  evidence  of  the  periods  that  have 
avoided  artificiality  and  tempered  and  restrained  emotion, 
than  of  those  cherishing  more  formal  and  ambitious  stand- 
ards, and  encouraging  the  employment  of  artifice  to  enhance 
emotional  effectiveness.  Aristotle  remarked  that  "the  suc- 
cessive changes  thru  which  Tragedy  past  and  the  authors  of 
these  changes,  are  well  known,  whereas  Comedy  has  had  no 
history  because  it  was  not  at  first  treated  seriously"  and  the 
same  difference  is  to  be  noted  between  formal  and  informal 
oratory.  The  utterances  of  the  Charles  Lambs  of  the  plat- 
form have  seemed  too  incidental  for  record.  Thus  the  mod- 
ern student  of  oratory  seeks  long  and  finds  few  models  that 
suit  his  purpose  among  the  orations  sepulchred  in  crimson 
and  gold  on  the  library  shelves.  His  purpose  would,  in- 
deed, be  better  served  by  our  less  ponderous  essayists  than 
by  the  great  orators,  could  he  be  brought  to  think  so.  But  a 
discrimination  made,  a  distinction  attained,  is  reluctantly 
relinquished  and  the  art  of  speaking  is  felt  to  be  different 
from  the  art  of  writing.  A  man  does  not  want  to  study  piano 
under  an  organist  or  oratory  under  an  essayist. 

If  he  sets  himself  to  learn  from  viva  voce  models  the  student 
of  average  opportunity  finds  much  of  his  instruction  nega- 
tive in  character:  he  is  taught  by  most  of  the  speeches  he 
hears  what  to  avoid  rather  than  what  to  do.  Of  the  excel- 
lent talks  that  are  made  daily  to  exclusive  audiences,  a  brief 
newspaper  summary,  at  best,  is  attainable.  The  church  is 
open  to  all,  but  it  does  not  always  include  among  its  many 
teachings,  lessons  in  practical  public  speaking.   The  business- 
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man  knows  better  than  to  adopt  the  ministerial  manner, 
whether  by  that  is  meant  the  conventional  "holy  tone,"  or 
the  disputatious  method  of  the  sermonizer. 

The  school  and  the  college,  then,  are  left,  and  they  are  not 
indifferent  to  their  responsibility.  They  realize  that  a 
change  has  come  and  that  public  speaking  has  ceased  to  be 
the  unfashionable  course  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  They  seem, 
too,  to  realize,  at  least  when  they  are  writing  the  announce- 
ments for  their  catalogues,  that  the  demand  is  for  a  training 
different  from  that  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  But  it  is 
difficult  for  a  college  to  meet  a  new  demand,  and  many  of 
them  in  their  effort  to  do  this  are  instead,  reestablishing  and 
reinstating  old  methods  and  old  standards.  Elocution  classes 
have  been  revived;  classes  in  dramatic  reading,  oral  com- 
position, practical  speaking,  extempore  address,  informal 
oratory,  and  debating,  are  offered.  Among  them  are  some 
new  names,  but  it  frequently  happens  that  the  new  name 
masks  the  old  method,  and  often  the  students  flocking  to 
these  courses,  determined  in  their  choice  largely  by  schedule 
convenience,  fare  as  well  as  those  who  have  deliberately 
chosen  a  course  that  promises  to  meet  a  specific  need. 

Last  year,  wishing  to  learn  directly  something  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  public  speaking  in  one  of  our  most  pro- 
gressive middle-western  universities,  I  visited  several  of  the 
classes  in  the  public  speaking  department  during  its  summer 
session.  I  was  particularly  curious  to  see  what  progress 
could  be  made  in  practical  public  speaking  in  a  course  of 
eighteen  lessons,  and  visited  the  class  registered  for  a  course 
so  described  several  times  in  succession.  There  had  been 
three  meetings  of  the  class  before  I  began  my  visits,  evi- 
dently given  chiefly  to  breath  control  and  sound  formation; 
work  in  declamation  had  also  been  assigned  and  these  mat- 
ters received  some  slight  retrospective  attention  while  I 
was  present,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  every  recitation 
that  I  sat  thru  was  devoted  to  pronunciation.  The  instruc- 
tor dictated  from  his  ample  and  laborious  notebook  long 
lists  of  commonly  mispronounced  words  and  required  his 
students  to  bring  to  class  the  correct  and  the  incorrect  pro- 
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nunciation  of  each.  It  developed  that  few  had  any  trouble 
in  finding  or  giving  the  correct  pronunciation,  but  many 
cast  about  not  a  little  and  often  vainly  for  a  mispronuncia- 
tion that  would  suit  the  master.  Much  more  time  and  atten- 
tion were  given  to  the  erroneous  pronunciation  than  to  the 
authorized  pronunciation,  and  the  banner  students  were 
those  that  were  readiest  at  suggesting  common  mispronun- 
ciations. I  see  that  the  instructor  had  a  definite  motive ;  he 
wanted  to  be  sure  (to  express  that  motive  in  practical 
terms),  that  his  students  noted  a  mispronunciation  when 
they  heard  it.  But  in  a  course  that  proclaims  itself  a  course 
in  practical  public  speaking,  the  pronunciation  of  words  is 
important  as  a  matter  of  habit  rather  than  as  a  matter  of 
knowledge,  and  many  of  the  pronunciations  upon  which  time 
was  spent  were  not  of  great  importance  as  matters  of  habit. 
If,  as  the  instructor  said,  almost  every  preacher  mispro- 
nounces Creator,  and  if  the  English  and  many  cultivated 
Americans  slight  some  syllables  in  such  words  as  laboratory, 
why  must  the  pronunciation  approved  by  Webster  be  so 
laboriously  insisted  upon  in  a  six-weeks'  course  in  a  class 
made  up  largely  of  country  boys  whose  knowledge  of  correct 
speech  was  already  far  in  advance  of  their  practise?  In  a 
course  in  extempore  speaking,  the  same  instructor  employed 
much  the  same  method.  Across  the  corridor  in  a  room 
fitted  up  with  a  looking-glass,  instruction  in  the  appearance 
of  eloquence  was  frankly  given. 

This  reversion  to  old  methods  is  not  surprizing.  Observa- 
tion has  made  me  aware  that  many  college  instructors 
shrink  from  experimentation.  They  are  conservative,  often 
wisely  so,  and  like  better  to  have  a  precedent  than  to  have  a 
reason  for  their  procedure.  They  do  not  like  to  get  very  far 
from  books.  We  have  a  good  example  of  this  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  short-story  into  the  English  curriculum. 
There  was  a  demand  for  it  and  someone  decided  on  the 
study  of  the  history  of  the  short-story  as  a  way  to  meet  that 
demand.  Several  books  containing  representative  stories  of 
different  periods  were  published  and  widely  taught  before 
someone  else  discovered   that  types  were  apt  to  repeat 
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themselves  thru  the  ages,  and  that  it  was  the  structure  of  the 
effective  type  rather  than  the  period  in  which  it  was  written 
that  mattered  to  the  student  of  composition.  Even  after 
that  discovery  the  historic  method  died  hard,  and  there  is 
still  a  lurking  suspicion  that  a  volume  of  specimen  short- 
stories  for  college  study  that  does  not  begin  with  the  story 
of  Ruth  and  reach  Kipling  by  a  succession  almost  as  inviola- 
ble as  if  it  were  apostolic,  is  not  scholarly.  This  bookish 
background  is  felt  by  many  to  be  necessary  to  the  academic 
respectability  of  the  course. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  establish  a  new  subject  in  the  curriculum 
and  discover  a  proper  and  adequate  content  for  courses  in  it, 
and  an  acceptable  method  of  presenting  it,  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  revive  an  old  subject  without  reinstating  old 
standards  and  methods.  But  if  the  mistake  of  resuscitating 
the  old  goal  and  the  old  manner  of  teaching  public  speaking 
is  a  natural  and  explicable  one,  it  is  no  less  serious ;  rather  it 
calls  the  more  loudly  for  prompt  and  decisive  correction. 

In  the  first  place  the  public  and  the  English  teacher  should 
quite  steadily  see  the  goal  to  be  that  of  training  for  ex- 
temporaneous speaking.  Many  teachers  have  intermittent 
glimpses  of  that  goal,  but  the  desire,  almost  the  necessity,  for 
quick  and  showy  results  leads  them  to  substitute  for  it  a  less 
remote  ideal.  Interscholastic  competition  in  public  speaking 
and  debating  puts  a  premium  on  spectacular  work  and 
tempts  the  teacher,  as  he  cares  for  his  reputation,  to  steer  for 
a  port  more  alluring  to  his  students  and  more  gratifying  to 
his  patrons.  Declamation  invites  him,  and  he  follows  the 
broad,  well-trodden  path  of  elocution.  In  six  months  com- 
paratively little  can  be  done  towards  developing  the  student's 
power  to  think  on  his  feet  and  organize  and  phrase  ideas 
effectively  without  the  opportunity  to  erase  and  recast. 
That  work,  like  all  really  educative  processes,  is  slow  and  in- 
audible, and  the  teacher  is  forgotten  before  his  reward  is  ripe. 
But  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  near  and  far;  doubtless 
many  teachers  who  encourage  their  students  to  memorize 
and  declaim  their  speeches,  honestly  think  that  while  this  is 
not  extemporaneous  speaking,  it  is  a  station  on  the  direct 
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road  to  extemporaneous  speaking,  and  one  but  little  this 
side  of  the  terminal.  They  believe  that  while  they  have  not 
taught  all  that  is  necessary  for  extempore  speaking,  yet  that 
all  they  have  taught  is  necessary.  I  suppose  that  the  mastery 
of  the  mechanical  process  of  forming  letters  is  an  immense 
step  towards  literary  composition,  and  still  no  one  confounds 
penmanship  with  composition.  We  all  know  that  a  person 
may  be  a  very  good  penman  and  a  very  poor  writer,  or  a  very 
bad  penman  and  a  very  good  writer.  I  might  almost  say 
from  long  experience  with  manuscripts,  that  the  more  Spen- 
cerian  the  hand  the  more  vacuous  the  composition.  The 
parallel  holds  with  elocution  and  oral  composition.  Modern 
audiences  are  distrustful  of  an  elocutionary  performance, 
anticipating  that  it  will  be  characterized  by  more  sound  than 
sense.  Jealous  of  the  unhypnotized  exercise  of  their  intelli- 
gence, they  refuse  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  charm  of 
an  intentionally  resonant  voice.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing 
that  will  so  surely  close  the  minds  of  an  intelligent  audience  to 
the  message  of  a  speaker  as  a  betrayal  on  his  part  of  artifice 
or  affectation  in  the  manner  of  address.  The  effect  is  intel- 
lectual ostracism;  it  unclasses  the  speaker  for  thinking 
people.  Knowiijig  this,  the  better  elocution  teachers  teach 
their  students  to  simulate  a  natural,  spontaneous  manner: 
they  teach  tricks  of  natural  delivery.  But  few  students  of 
elocution  attain  the  high  perfection  of  seeming  spontaneous. 
It  is  the  thinker  rather  than  the  finished  orator  that  is  in 
demand.  The  first  requirement  made  of  a  speaker  in  these 
days  is  that  he  have  something  to  say.  The  second,  is  en- 
grossment in  it.  If  a  speaker  meets  these  requirements,  many 
unconscious  idiosyncrasies  of  delivery  will  be  forgiven  him. 
I  once  heard  the  Honorable  James  Bryce  give  a  long  address 
to  which  at  least  one  in  the  large  audience  listened  with  no 
less  delight  because  he  leaned  heavily  the  while  on  the  read- 
ing desk  and  stood  with  one  leg  akimbo,  so  to  speak,  and  its 
foot  resting  against  the  front  of  the  knee  of  the  standing  leg. 
Prince  Kropotkin  with  his  jolly  obsequiousness  on  the 
platform,  Roosevelt  with  his  strenuous  sledge-hammer  fist — 
these,  most  of  us  would  rather  have  as  they  are  than  the 
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finished  products  of  the  elocution  class  with  its  looking-glass 
deportment.  We  want  a  speaker  to  think  enough  of  his 
subject  to  forget  himself. 

Still,  everyone  must  concede  that  a  conventionally  pleas- 
ing deportment  and  a  natural  or  acquired  right  use  of  the 
voice  that  has  become  habitual,  contribute  materially  to  the 
charm  and  power  of  a  good  speech.  We  are  glad  to  have  had 
as  our  pattern  orator  one  of  whom  it  could  be  said  with  such 
significance,  "There  stood  Bunker  Hill  Monument  and  there 
stood  Daniel  Webster."  All  too  little  attention  is  given  to 
voice-quality  and  manner  in  American  homes  and  schools. 
I  deplore  our  harsh  voices  and  would  sacrifice  many  a  rah 
at  an  athletic  rally,  and  much  of  the  force  of  "My  Country 
'Tis  of  Thee,"  at  the  Memorial  Day  concert  to  secure  better 
modulated  voices.  I  should  set  about  correcting  a  nasal 
twang  as  promptly  and  as  vigorously  as  I  should  go  about 
checking  a  disease.  My  point  is  that  this  is  not  teaching 
anything  more  than  the  mechanics  of  public  speaking. 
There  should  be  no  obfuscation  here.  He  who  would  learn 
to  talk  in  public  would  do  better  to  learn  thru  unguided  ex- 
perimentation in  class  meetings,  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  the  ath- 
letic association,  and  in  ordinary  class  recitations,  the  art  of 
organizing  his  forces  and  speaking  to  a  point,  than  to  spend 
his  time  memorizing  and  declaiming  speeches  with  hand 
supine  and  voice  stentorian. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  our  students  do  not  need  guidance 
in  public  speaking,  but  rather,  that  they  should  be  provided 
with  safe  guides.  The  elocutionist  is  not  the  only  misleading 
instructor;  the  student  that  escapes  his  dominance  is  in 
danger  of  falling  a  victim  to  another  trivial  and  ignoble 
conception  of  oratory.  The  saying  current  in  ancient 
Athens  that  the  orator  should  say  good-by  to  truth  and 
run  after  probability,  epitomizes  much  of  the  oratorical 
doctrine  of  today.  To  teach  public  speaking  as  the  art  of 
beguiling  human  ignorance  and  prejudice  is  not  less  com- 
mon than  to  treat  it  as  the  art  of  declamation,  and  is  per- 
haps more  mischievous,  since  it  has  more  intelligent  sup- 
port.   Thru  the  ages  the  work  of  rhetoricians,  and  especially 
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of  orators,  has  been  taught  as  the  art  of  suiting  the  argu- 
ment to  the  man,  of  saying  what  is  acceptable  rather  than 
what  is  true,  the  trick  of  pleasing,  of  winning,  of  moving,  of 
trapping  a  hypothetical  audience  invulnerable  to  assaults 
of  logic.  The  writers  of  school  rhetorics  are  tireless  in  en- 
forcing the  doctrine  that  speech  and  writing  are  a  giving 
unto  others.  The  impression  made  is  presented  as  the 
writer's  or  speaker's  chief  concern,  and  the  futility  of  reason 
as  a  means  of  meeting  and  over-throwing  human  prefer- 
ences and  reluctancies,  is  so  insisted  on  that  the  student 
might  almost  conclude  that  to  be  logical,  to  be  consistent, 
to  be  honest,  were  oratorical  weaknesses.  And  what  an 
array  of  eminent  names  could  be  cited  by  those  who  would 
indoctrinate  the  aspiring  speaker  with  the  notion  that 
oratory  is  a  disingenuous  art  whose  chief  business  is  to  dis- 
cover what  truths  are  likely  to  be  distasteful  to  a  particular 
audience  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  them  from  consider- 
ation or  so  gilding  the  unpopular  pill  as  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  audience  in  question,  and  get  it  swallowed  unawares, 
or  to  contrive  compensating  sops  for  those  to  whom  offense 
may  have  been  given.  Oratorical  tact  is  second  only  to 
elocution  in  offering  vistas  that  lure  the  pseudo  teacher  of 
public  speaking  from  the  right  path. 

Unfortunately,  sophistry  is  not  unknown  in  the  utter- 
ances of  public  men,  but  it  should  not  be  the  classroom  ideal. 
It  is  a  degradation  of  oratory  to  which  the  not  too  scrupu- 
lous advocate  of  a  weak  cause  has  recourse,  and  which  wins 
for  him  the  contempt  of  those  who  penetrate  his  artifice. 
Sophistry  is  counterfeit  oratory  and  to  teach  it  as  essential 
to  practical  public  speaking,  while  logic,  consistency,  and 
honesty  are  treated  as  secondary  matters  in  the  classroom, 
is  an  inversion.  To  make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
reason  is  a  supreme  test  of  oratorical  power  only  when  the 
audience  practised  upon  is  of  sufficient  intelligence.  The 
audience  assumed  by  the  student  of  sophistry  is  usually  so 
ignorant  that  it  is  easily  imposed  on,  and  so  vain  that  it  is 
easily  flattered,  and  to  persuade  such  an  audience  is  a  su- 
preme test  of  nothing  but  superficiality.    As  a  rule,  the  idea 
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of  appealing  to  a  specific  audience  does  not  stimulate  the 
student  to  put  forth  added  effort;  instead,  it  excuses  his 
near-truths,  his  irrelevant  stories,  his  ungrounded  generali- 
zations, his  tasteless  embellishments,  his  egregious  slang; 
even  his  bad  grammar  is  accredited  with  a  persuasive 
motive.  He  postulates  an  audience  labor-saving  for  him- 
self. 

If  the  instructor  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse  and  teaches 
the  student  to  persuade  before  he  has  taught  him  to  con- 
vince, it  is  improbable  that  the  student  will  require  of  him- 
self the  fundamental  and  laborious  work  he  has  learned 
to  regard  as  dispensable  but  which  is  not  so  regarded  by 
thinking  people.  Purely  persuasive  elements  may  better 
be  ignored  than  allowed  thus  to  crowd  out  essentials.  It  is 
true  that  personality  is  sometimes  more  eloquent  than 
speech,  and  we  are  won  or  repelled  more  by  the  silent  influ- 
ence that  reaches  us  without  the  intention,  it  may  be  even 
against  the  will,  of  the  speaker  than  by  his  most  insistent 
utterance.  It  is  equally  true  that  this  subtle  communion  is 
not  a  onesided  matter,  and  that  without  studying  his  audi- 
ence or  deliberately  weighing  and  classifying  it,  the  speaker 
finds  himself  possest  of  a  sense  of  its  quality  and  adjusting 
his  message  involuntarily  in  response  to  his  impression. 
But  this  matter  of  personality  is  beyond  the  realm  of  will 
and  intention,  and  the  adjustment  is  successful  largely  in 
proportion  as  it  is  spontaneous  and  below,  or  perhaps  above, 
certainly  outside  of,  the  sphere  of  consciousness.  Experi- 
ence may  make  a  speaker  more  sensitive  to  the  unvoiced, 
dormant  need  of  the  impassive-looking  assembly  that  waits 
for  his  words,  it  may  even  make  his  response  to  the  felt 
demand  more  inevitable,  but  it  will  also  teach  him  that 
effort  not  infrequently  inhibits  the  action  of  such  incipient 
reciprocity  as  he  often  finds  establishing  itself  when  intent 
on  his  subject  he  has  lost  consciousness  of  his  audience. 
Experience  will  surely  teach  him  that  when  he  is  most  sin- 
cerely himself,  he  is  most  profoundly  in  touch  with  even 
those  least  like  himself,  and  that  effort  to  go  out  of  himself 
to  meet  another  increases  the  distance.    There  is  enough  of 
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the  vision-seeing  Celt  in  the  most  practical  among  us  to 
enable  us  to  enter  into  temporary  sympathy  with  William 
Butler  Yeats  if  he  will  but  reveal  to  us  his  mystic  sense  of 
contact  with  the  ''little  men,"  but  let  him  meet  us  on  what 
he  conceives  to  be  our  own  ground  of  logic  and  facts  and 
he  is  far  from  satisfying.  Let  Hans  Christian  Andersen 
address  us  as  equal  Herr  Professor  and  the  door  between  us 
remains  fast  that  falls  before  the  open  sesame  of  the  child 
in  him,  that  age  has  not  extinguished  in  any  one  of  us.  Let 
Dickens  cease  to  be  romantic,  let  Hardy  turn  optimist,  let 
James  become  obvious,  it  will  not  bring  them  into  rapport 
with  those  they  do  not  now  reach,  but  it  will  lose  for  them 
the  audience  whose  language  they  speak.  There  are  few 
who  make  what  we  call  a  universal  appeal,  but  as  long  as 
we  are  sincere,  we  find  some  agreement.  When  we  become 
insincere  to  attain  the  appearance  of  sympathy  the  sham 
is  sure  to  be  felt. 

If  a  man  speaks  from  himself,  his  hearers  will  surprizingly 
bridge  the  gap  between  them.  The  first  time  I  ever  heard 
Charles  W.  Eliot  speak,  he  addrest  on  Sunday  afternoon  an 
audience  made  up  presumably  of  Baptists,  at  least  of 
trinitarians ;  his  first  words,  "I  am  a  Unitarian,"  startled 
his  hearers  from  their  comfortable  readiness  to  leave  points 
of  difference  out  of  consideration  and  prepared  them  for 
honest  expression  of  ideas.  The  "I  believe  in  the  open 
shop"  with  which  he  faced  the  union  men  assembled  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  is,  perhaps,  a  more  striking  instance  of  the 
unflinching  self-assertion  which  quiets  the  spoiled-child 
spirit  present  in  the  average  crowd  demanding  considera- 
tion for  its  whims  as  long  as  there  is  any  prospect  that  its 
demands  will  be  regarded.  The  assurance  of  seriousness 
and  real  respect  implicit  in  such  plain  unflattering  speech, 
stimulates  the  hearer  to  put  away  childish  things  and  give  to 
the  subject  the  mature,  fair  consideration  that  is  evidently 
expect e^d  of  him.  Sincerity  elevates  the  plane  on  which 
thinking  people  meet.  If  a  speaker  asserts  himself,  the 
chances  are  that  his  audience  will  respond  and  go  as  far 
as  need  be  to  meet  him ;  if  he  seeks  his  audience,  groping  to 
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establish  a  bond,  the  chances  are  that  it  will  withdraw 
at  his  every  approach.  The  speaker  probing  to  discover  the 
sentiment  of  his  audience  is  pathetic;  the  orator  pluming 
himself  on  his  power  to  penetrate  and  sway  an  audience  is 
intolerable.  The  speaker  who  has  something  to  say  and 
knows  how  to  arrange  his  ideas  coherently,  and  who  as- 
sumes the  intelligence  and  sympathy  of  his  audience,  may 
occasionally  bore  or  antagonize,  but  is  fairly  sure  of  a  good 
hearing.  It  is  safer  to  leave  the  audience  out  of  count  than 
to  give  it  undue  thought  in  preparing  or  delivering  a  speech. 
If  we  give  the  adaptation  of  speech  to  hearer  and  elocu- 
tion so  small  a  place  in  the  teaching  of  public  speaking,  the 
work  of  that  department  wears  the  strangely  familiar  look 
of  composition,  and  composition  plus  constant  practise  in 
extemporaneous  expression  before  an  audience,  is  what  it 
rightly  is. 

Frances  M.  Perry 

University  of  Arizona 


IV 
'  THE  MODERN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  ordinary  parent  need  not  be  reminded  that  ideas  of 
education  have  changed  since  he  went  to  school.  Children, 
buildings  and  taxes  keep  him  apprized  of  the  fact.  In  no 
branch  of  educational  activity  is  this  change  so  apparent  as 
in  the  city  high  school.  Unless  one  has  followed  closely  the 
development  in  the  large  enrollment,  the  spacious  plant,  the 
new  subjects  and  the  different  spirit,  the  change  is  likely  to 
prove  confusing. 

New  countries  have  certain  advantages  over  older  ones. 
In  a  matter  such  as  education,  which  attempts  to  meet  the 
constantly  changing  conditions  and  ideals  of  life,  conserv- 
atism may  retard  development.  As  an  illustration,  we  today 
can  hardly  understand  the  fierce  opposition  which  died  but 
20  years  ago  to  the  introduction  of  the  sciences  into  our 
secondary  schools.  We  see  how  these  new  subjects  have  jus- 
tified themselves  and  we  accept  laboratories  and  apparatus 
necessary  in  teaching  these  subjects  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  school  equipment. 

The  West  has  its  problems  in  addition  to  those  common  to 
all  sections.  California  has  contributed  her  share  to  the  so- 
lution of  these  common  difficulties  while  at  the  same  time 
she  has  labored  to  solve  those  peculiar  to  her  own  commun- 
ities. The  fact  that  local  traditions  are  as  yet  unformed  is 
helping  in  this  work. 

The  present  discussion  deals  with  one  of  her  big  schools. 
This  school  is  chosen,  let  it  be  said  with  that  modesty  pe- 
culiar to  this  state  and  for  which  the  community  in  which  it 
is  situated  is  famous,  not  because  of  the  claim  that  it  is  the 
best  school  in  the  city,  nor  that  the  city  has  the  best  schools 
of  the  state,  nor  that  the  schools  of  this  state  surpass  those 
of  other  states,  but,  let  it  be  said,  because  a  sketch  of  a  par- 
ticular school  gives  a  concrete  example  of  the  new  spirit  that 
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has  crept  into  our  educational  systems.  The  Manual  Arts 
High  School  was  established  in  19 10.  It  is  one  of  the  twelve 
high  schools  of  the  public  school  system  of  Los  Angeles.  At 
present  it  is  housed  in  four  buildings  on  a  campus  of  twelve 
acres.  The  buildings — the  arts,  science,  administration  and 
the  shops — are  connected  by  spacious  arcades  after  the  style 
of  a  university.  There  is  an  attendance  of  between  2, 100  and 
2,200  students,  while  the  teaching  staff  numbers  about  100. 
The  school  has,  since  its  foundation,  been  under  the  wise  and 
forceful  guidance  of  the  same  principal — Dr.  A.  E.  Wilson. 

The  visitor  is  imprest  not  so  much  by  the  beauty  of  the 
simple  Spanish  architecture  of  the  buildings,  by  the  variety 
of  work  offered,  by  the  staff  of  specialists  ,  as  he  is  struck  by 
the  spirit  of  the  school  itself,  the  joyousness  of  the  boys  and 
girls.  Halls  and  corridors  are  filled  with  groups  of  young 
people  chatting,  chaffing,  laughing,  overflowing  with  con- 
scious happiness,  a  happiness  that  is  carried  into  class- 
room and  workshop.  One  asks,  where  is  the  school-boy 
creeping  like  a  snail,  unwillingly  to  school?  Has  human  na- 
ture changed  in  the  last  few  years?  Can  such  a  spirit  exist 
with  earnest  work?  Is  not  responsibility  too  sombre  a  com- 
panion for  the  Blue-Bird  of  Happiness? 

The  key-note  of  the  school  is  struck  when  one  determines 
this  obvious  feature.  Happiness  is  sought  purposefully.  An 
examination  of  the  principle  will  prove  it  justifiable,  while 
the  discussion  may,  at  the  same  time,  clear  away  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  prevent  sympathy  with  current  methods. 

It  must  be  granted  that  there  is  no  external  condition  for 
happiness.  Happiness  is  internal  and  does  not  ensue  solely 
from  things  supplied  on  the  outside.  The  pursuit  of  that 
for  which  each  citizen  claims  full  liberty  is,  however,  made 
much  easier  if  he  is  in  possession  of  certain  conditions.  Of 
these  the  most  important  may  be  health,  cheerful  surround- 
ings, congenial  work,  and  a  hopeful  outlook.  These  a  mod- 
ern school  system  attempts  to  provide. 

We  can  do  better  than  give  a  child  health,  we  can  lead 
him  into  habits  of  health  control  and  so  enable  him  to  reach 
and  attain  his  maximum  health  possibilities.    Boys  and  girls 
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receive  instruction  in  separate  classes  under  trained  experts. 
A  planned  course  in  hygiene  is  supplemented  by  graded  phys- 
ical exercises.  Practise  in  the  latter  is  required  of  all  pupils 
twice  a  week.  The  hygiene  deals  with  such  common-sense 
topics  as  habits  of  rest,  exercise  and  excretion,  correct  res- 
piration and  proper  and  improper  food. 

On  entering  the  school  each  student  is  given  a  careful 
physical  examination  by  one  of  the  school  physicians.  When 
organic  defects  are  discovered,  advice  is  given  to  the  student, 
notice  is  sent  to  the  parents  and  the  physical  training  teach- 
ers are  instructed  to  give  corrective  exercise  and  to  avoid 
unwise  forms.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  a  large 
number  of  girls  have  been  found  with  incipient  curvature  of 
the  spine,  a  condition  unknown  to  themselves  or  to  their 
parents.  All  the  boys  join  in  the  game  in  vogue  at  least  part 
of  their  gymnasium  time.  The  local  newspapers  stimulate 
interest  in  inter-school  contests  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  general  interest  in 
sports  and  partly  to  the  policy  of  provincialism  for  which 
the  coast  press  is  notorious.  Feeling  runs  high  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  a  gathering  of  5,000  paid  spectators 
at  a  final  high  school  football  contest. 

That  health  comes  first  is  evident  in  the  attitude  of  the 
vice-principals  who  refuse  to  pass  a  student's  program  who 
does  not  take  physical  training  or  who  undertakes  more  than 
four  heavy  subjects  at  one  time.  The  latter  rule  may  be 
broken  in  the  case  of  those  who  bring  a  written  request  from 
their  parents,  who  obtain  the  consent  of  all  teachers  of  the 
previous  term,  and  who  are  certified  as  physically  fit  by  the 
school  physician.  As  outside  preparation  is  limited  to  two 
hours  daily,  and  as  the  ordinary  student  has  two  free  study 
periods  daily  which  allow  him  80  minutes  for  study  in  school, 
it  will  be  evident  that  even  the  earnest  student  is  not  over- 
taxed. 

Limitations  imposed  by  conditions  of  health  are  frankly 
met.  Students  reporting  themselves  unfit  for  gymnasium 
work  are  excused  from  that  class,  but  they  must  report  in 
gymnasium  costume  and,  in  the  case  of  the  girls,  lie  down  for 
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that  40  minutes  in  the  rest-room.  Some  girls  are  assigned 
to  the  rest-room  as  much  as  five  times  a  week.  This  is 
dubbed  recreation  and  is  taken  in  an  outside  room  fitted  with 
lounges  and  blankets.  Conversation  is  taboo  at  this  time. 
The  positive  action  towards  health  control  in  emphasizing 
exercise  and  hygiene  and  the  negative  in  restricting  the  pro- 
gram and  in  limiting  outside  preparation,  results  in  the 
entire  absence  of  the  listless,  anemic  student,  half  proud  of 
the  distinction  of  being  delicate,  a  type  not  uncommon  in 
our  schools  a  few  years  ago.  Health  is  the  vogue,  is  in  style, 
and  is  therefore  contagious.  The  buildings  are  roomy,  well 
kept  and  well  ventilated  and  so  tend  to  contentedness  and 
cheerfulness.  Teachers  not  infrequently  assemble  their 
classes  in  one  of  the  arbors  or  on  the  lawn.  Much  is  made 
of  the  opportunity  for  social  intercourse  before  and  after 
school  and  between  classes.  The  tennis  courts  lie  between 
the  buildings,  the  campus  behind  them.  As  students  take 
physical  training  each  period  of  the  day,  the  noise  of  healthy, 
care-free  youngsters  vieing  with  each  other  in  ball  or  tennis 
or  hockey  floats  thru  the  windows  continually. 

The  fact  that  many  of  the  comforts  have  been  sup- 
plied by  the  student-body  acts  as  a  protection  to  all  that 
the  students  use.  *'You  don't  know  when  you  have  a  good 
thing,"  said  one  of  the  self-government  officers  to  another 
boy  who  had  wilfully  broken  a  dish  at  lunch,  and  whose 
name  he  was  noting  for  court  proceedings.  ''We  will  supply 
paper  plates  only  if  this  goes  on.  What  do  you  mean,  any- 
way?" Nearly  all  the  labor-saving  devices  in  the  lunch- 
room and  kitchen  amounting  in  value  to  $2,000,  the  equip- 
ment of  the  press-room  that  cost  $7,000,  stage  effects  that 
amount  to  over  $3,300,  pianos,  a  pianola,  band  instruments, 
all  have  been  purchased  by  the  student-body  organization. 
Vandalism  is  rare  as  there  is  genuine  pride  in  the  appearance 
of  the  school. 

In  the  school  assembly  the  spirit  of  the  organization  best 
reveals  itself.  Assemblies  are  held  at  the  noon  period  in 
the  large  auditorium,  the  time-table  being  so  arranged  that 
every  one  may  be  present.    Pay  entertainments  usually  fol- 
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low  the  afternoon  recitations.  Varied  interests  are  discust 
in  assembly  by  students,  faculty  members  or  distinguished 
visitors.  Here  are  given  operas,  plays,  oratorios,  concerts, 
athletic  rallies,  debates  and  moving  picture  programs.  Here 
come  to  light  all  forms  of  talent  in  speech,  song,  drama, 
pantomime,  acrobatic  skill  or  esthetic  dancing.  Here  the 
blushing  candidate  for  student  office  modestly  disclaims  the 
praises  recited  by  his  nominator,  whom  he  has  patiently 
drilled  lest  any  should  inadvertently  be  overlooked.  And 
here  is  crystallized  that  intangible  thing,  school  spirit,  as 
some  earnest  student  voices  his  feelings,  or  some  grateful 
alumnus  returns  to  express  his  thanks  for  what  the  school 
has  done  for  him.  On  certain  occasions  it  is  advisable  to 
hold  separate  assemblies  for  boys  or  girls.  On  one  such 
day  last  year  the  girls  were  addrest  by  a  woman  who  has 
made  a  study  of  vocational  work  for  women.  Meanwhile 
the  following  program  was  given  to  the  tenth-year  boys: 
An  appeal  from  the  faculty  representative  of  the  mountain 
hiking  club  for  help  in  erecting  a  school  cabin;  the  cross 
country  run ;  track  prospects ;  why  boys  should  give  women 
a  seat  on  the  cars;  the  artists'  models  of  Paris;  stories  by 
the  debating  coach.  The  students  have  charge  of  assemblies. 
Even  the  principal  is  introduced  when  he  has  occasion  to 
address  his  school  formally.  The  chair  is  taken  by  the  pres- 
ident of  the  student  body,  altho  he  occasionally  gives  way 
to  one  of  his  vice-presidents.  As  there  is  an  audience  of  over 
2,000  it  is  plain  that  there  is  excellent  training  for  the 
officers. 

In  the  variety  of  courses  offered  is  given  a  third  clue  to 
the  sense  of  happiness.  A  college  preparatory  and  a  general 
business  course  were  offered  by  the  old  secondary  school. 
Nearly  a  dozen  with  electives  in  each  are  offered  by  this 
school.  A  pupil  may  choose  as  extras  in  any  course  various 
forms  of  music,  chorus,  piano,  sight  singing,  voice  building, 
musical  appreciation  (with  pianola,  victrola  and  piano), 
band;  or  drawing,  typewriting,  biology  lectures,  debating, 
dramatics,  or  similar  subjects.  The  result  is  that  there  is  a 
feeling  of  freedom  and  of  worth-while-ness  and  self -direction 
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that  provides  a  driving  force  over  many  difficulties.  Thus 
we  find  boys  who  bone  at  mathematics  because  it  is  obHga- 
tory  for  one  who  undertakes  the  automobile  course;  and 
girls  who  fume  over  chemistry  and  physics  because  these  are 
necessary  if  they  are  to  graduate  in  domestic  economy.  The 
increasing  demand  for  skilled  work  and  the  application  of  the 
findings  of  psychology  have  together  widened  the  scope  of 
school  activities.  Boys  and  girls  are  for  the  most  part  en- 
dowed with  a  desire  to  make  things — in  pedagogic  terms,  are 
motor-minded.  Many  of  them  develop  a  taste  for  abstract 
thinking — become  ideo-minded.  City  girls  have  their  motor- 
instinct  exercised  more  frequently  than  city  boys.  The  old- 
fashioned  school  did  not  provide  motor  education.  This  in- 
fluence, with  the  comparatively  poor  remuneration  for  all 
kinds  of  manual  work  and  the  strife  for  respectability,  has 
produced  the  thousands  of  misfits  in  the  professions  and 
other  easy-chair  occupations  who  would  have  been  happy 
and  contented  in  following  their  natural  mechanical  bent. 
Domestic  service  at  the  present  time  lies  in  the  strata  where 
lay  formerly  all  forms  of  mechanical  service.  The  modern 
school  offers  the  motor-minded  youth  the  same  chance  of- 
fered his  differently  endowed  brother.  Both  types  sit  to- 
gether in  the  same  class  when  their  courses  happen  to  over- 
lap, both  are  interested  in  school  activities,  and  neither  can 
see  why  he  is  inferior  to  the  other.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  at  Manual  Arts  those  taking  the  general  college  prepar- 
atory course  equalled  in  number  those  in  the  engineering, 
the  mechanic  arts  and  the  home  economics  departments  to- 
gether. Evidently  an  old  faith  dies  hard.  Work  for  these 
young  people  is  also  congenial  because  they  see  their  activ- 
ities becoming  more  and  more  like  those  of  the  grown-up 
world.  In  the  commercial  course  the  senior  students  handle 
real  money  and  keep  the  accounts  of  the  Student  Body  Or- 
ganization. Some  $50,000  passes  thru  the  hands  of  boys  and 
girls  in  the  ten  months  of  the  school  year.  The  advertising 
classes  apply  their  skill  in  advertising  school  plays  and  other 
entertainments.  Commercial  students  act  as  secretaries  to 
the  principal  and  his  staff.    Real  furniture  is  made,  wrecked 
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automobiles  are  repaired  with  castings  made  in  the  school 
foundry  and  turned  true  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch 
in  the  shops.  The  printers  run  the  weekly  paper,  edited  by 
students  and  printed  by  other  students  on  a  linotype  pur- 
chased by  the  student  body.  The  girls  find  an  outlet  for 
their  creative  activity  for  the  most  part  in  the  arts  and 
crafts  rooms  where  they  turn  out  articles  of  hammered  brass, 
and  design  and  manufacture  jewelry  or  pottery.  A  few  find 
their  way  into  the  shops.  Those  undertaking  the  home 
economics  course  find  that  they  are  outstripping  their 
mothers  in  their  appreciation  of  the  nutritive  values  and 
digestibility  of  different  kinds  of  foods,  their  knowledge  of 
the  manufacture,  care  and  cleaning  of  fabrics,  their  ability 
to  make  their  own  dresses  and  hats,  and  their  skill  in  draw- 
ing plans  for  and  arranging  a  house.  They  may  invite  their 
mothers  and  favorite  teachers  to  a  lunch  when  a  balanced 
menu  is  discust  at  a  maximum  price  of  25  cents  a  plate. 
They  undertake  most  of  the  costuming  for  the  school  plays. 
For  the  great  school  pageant  held  a  year  ago  a  thousand 
costumes  were  made  in  this  school.  This  contact  with  life 
is  carried  out  in  each  department.  English  composition 
deals  with  living  themes.  In  literature  the  classics  are 
studied  but  so  is  the  modern  novel,  when  it  is  suitable,  and 
the  modern  play.  The  best  stories  and  essays  written  for 
class  make  their  appearance  in  print  in  the  school  papers.  In 
history,  magazines,  newspapers  and  Congressional  reports 
are  used  in  class.  The  modern  language  classes  give  at  least 
one  program  before  the  assembly  yearly,  and  even  the  Latin 
language  is  boosted  by  a  play,  part  of  which  is  in  that 
language. 

There  must  be  something  more,  however,  than  a  healthy 
body,  cheerful  environment  and  congenial  work  for  boys  and 
girls  approaching  maturity.  To  gratify  instincts  for  social 
service  they  must  have  responsibility  thrust  on  them.  It  is 
no  small  advantage  of  the  large  school  that  it  presents  op- 
portunities for  concrete,  living,  active  helpfulness.  The  so- 
cial instinct  can  not  develop  without  practise  any  more  than 
can  the  moral  instinct.    How  this  principle  is  applied  has 
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been  suggested  in  the  description  of  the  nature  of  the  school 
studies.  It  is  also  applied  in  the  workings  of  the  Student 
Body  Organization. 

This  body  consists  of  the  2,200  students  and  the  hundred- 
odd  members  of  the  faculty.  Its  seven  elected  officers  are 
always  chosen  from  the  students  and  occupy  the  most  cov- 
eted positions  in  the  school.  The  officers,  with  the  presidents 
of  the  different  classrooms  and  the  faculty  representatives, 
form  the  Council,  that  decides  on  policies,  elects  the  athletic 
managers  and  is  the  legislative  branch.  The  financial  side 
is  managed  by  a  board  of  finance  on  which  are  four  students 
and  three  members  of  the  faculty.  It  has  the  financing  of  the 
cafeteria,  the  hash-line  tables,  the  candy  counters,  and  the 
ice-cream  stand.  It  looks  after  ^11  paid  entertainments  and 
athletic  meets  and  after  all  subscriptions  and  class  dues. 
Some  of  these  activities  require  close  watching.  The  cafe- 
teria, for  instance,  serves  200,000  mid-day  meals  a  year  at 
an  average  profit  of  V5  cent  each.  The  finance  committee 
also  has  charge  of  the  book  exchange  with  its  business  of 
$7,000  a  year,  of  the  print  shop  and  of  all  sales,  repairs  and 
material  charges  from  the  other  shops.  As  has  been  stated 
$50,000  are  handled  annually.  It  is  evident  that  if  this  re- 
sponsibility is  not  real  it  is  an  excellent  imitation. 

Brief  mention  must  be  made  of  one  of  the  features  of  the 
Student  Body  Organization  that  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  visitor — the  self-government  branch.  Except  in  those 
rooms  where  a  teacher  is  in  charge,  the  discipline  of  the 
school  is  in  the  hands  of  the  students.  Thus  the  buildings 
are  protected,  the  assemblies  and  rallies  controlled.  Self 
government  also  handles  such  offences  as  cutting  classes, 
leaving  grounds  without  permission,  smoking  while  under 
school  jurisdiction,  stealing  and  tardiness.  Everywhere  may 
be  seen  the  recognition  of  this  activity.  Two  desks,  always 
occupied  by  representatives  of  the  boys'  or  the  girls'  organi- 
zation, face  the  door  as  the  visitor  enters  the  office.  Mem- 
bers look  after  traffic  on  the  stairways  and  thru  the  halls, 
others  patrol  the  outskirts  at  noon.  Trials  are  held  at  the 
noon  hour  when  the  president  of  the  self-government  organi- 
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zation  rules  over  officials  and  spectators  as  judge.  The 
acceptance  of  the  challenge  to  run  the  school  is  one  of  the 
notable  features  of  the  institution. 

While  the  powers  conferred  on  both  branches  of  self- 
government  are  identical,  different  types  have  resulted.  The 
cause  is  probably  as  much  social  as  sexual.  Girls  are  more 
tractable  than  boys.  They  follow  a  standard  more  readily 
and  dislike  violation  of  form.  Establish  a  custom  once  among 
girls  and  the  battle  is  won.  With  boys  this  is  not  so  true. 
More  accustomed  to  freedom,  they  are  more  independent, 
more  daring,  and  greatly  given  to  experiment.  They  admire 
individuality  and  strive  therefor.  Thus  they  do  not  avoid 
publicity  as  do  normal  girls,  but  enjoy  it  even  when  it  is  not 
creditable.  So  the  girls'  self  government  has  worked  out  as 
almost  entirely  preventive  and  assistive.  The  girls  act  as 
traffic  officers  to  prevent  crowded  stairways.  The  president 
stations  herself  at  the  back  of  the  auditorium  and  by  a  look 
or  quiet  whisper  warns  some  inattentive  youngster  that  there 
is  a  limit  beyond  which  giggling  should  not  go.  Working 
with  the  Girls'  League,  the  girls'  self-government  takes  hold 
of  the  newcomers,  the  scrubs,  and  its  members  as  big  sisters 
impress  on  them  the  necessity  of  a  standard  in  dress,  scholar- 
ship and  conduct.  The  influence  is  none  the  less  far  reaching 
because  it  is  exercised  quietly  and  unostentatiously.  The 
younger  pupils  respond  readily,  while,  in  the  standard  they 
feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to  set  and  in  the  recognition  to 
themselves  of  their  responsibility  to  those  who  are  receiving 
their  first  baptism  in  public  service,  the  benefit  is  incalculable. 

The  working  of  the  boys'  organization  is  more  spectacular 
than  that  of  the  girls'.  While  the  girls'  court  may  not  have 
a  trial  once  in  a  year — the  accused  usually  pleading  guilty — 
the  boys'  court  is  a  busy  one.  The  battle  between  pros- 
ecution and  defense  is  watched  with  keen  interest  by  a 
crowded  room.  Order  is  preserved  by  the  court  officials, 
the  faculty  advisor  being  present  but  taking  no  part.  Teach- 
ers may  drop  in  if  anything  unusual  is  taking  place,  but  as 
visitors  only.  The  nature  of  the  punishment  is  usually  a 
term  in  the  detention  room  after  school.    A  "D"  in  deport- 
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merit  may  be  assigned  a  persistent  offender,  which  precludes 
him  from  sitting  in  a  classroom  of  his  grade.  Suspension 
may  be  given.  From  the  sentences  of  the  court,  appeal  may 
be  taken  to  the  principal,  or  in  case  of  suspension,  to  the 
superintendent.  Thus  far  the  sentences  pronounced  by  the 
boys  have  always  been  sustained.  Spread  of  responsibility 
is  secured  by  electing  new  officers  twice  a  year.  About  200 
boys  and  girls  are  actively  engaged  in  some  form  of  service 
each  term.  Can  there  be  a  better  training  in  citizenship  than 
in  this  participation  in  responsible  government — in  drawing 
up,  accepting  and  conforming  to  the  laws  of  the  school 
community?  Nor  does  the  assumption  of  responsibility  end 
with  the  feeling  of  obligation  for  school  conduct.  A  consid- 
erable proportion  of  these  boys  and  girls  have  given  definite 
thought  to  the  choice  of  a  vocation.  The  advantage  of 
shaping  one's  course  to  fall  in  line  with  the  future  occupation 
is  placed  before  pupils  when  they  are  in  the  grade  schools. 
The  constant  application  of  school  subjects  to  life  keeps 
them  from  forgetting  what  the  school  is  attempting  to  ac- 
complish. The  sense  of  directing  oneself  rather  than  being 
herded  is  seen  once  again.  "Work  without  hope  draws 
nectar  in  a  sieve,"  but  with  these  young  people  the  dippers 
have  bottoms.  They  have,  it  is  true  with  limited  experience, 
appraised  themselves;  acting  on  the  result  of  this  judgment, 
frequently  with  the  advice  of  parents  and  teachers,  they 
have  considered  the  wide  variety  of  courses  offered  and  they 
are  happy  in  the  belief  that  they  are  preparing  themselves  to 
take  their  places  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  carry  on  the 
world's  work.  One  who  has  a  definite  aim  has  an  over- 
whelming advantage  over  one  who  is  drifting — even  tho 
thru  misappraisal  or  tardy  development  of  latent  talent  the 
aim  has  to  be  changed.  Such  a  one  is  not  only  getting  ready 
to  live,  but  he  is  living  every  minute. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that  the  trend  of 
the  modern  school  is  not  so  much  toward  scholarship;  not 
the  acquiring  of  knowledge  or  the  cultivation  of  a  veneration 
for  books,  except  in  so  far  as  knowledge  and  books  tend 
towards  real  things ;  it  is  rather  the  quickening  of  ambition, 
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the  outward  and  forward  look,  the  unfolding  of  the  potential 
and  latent  thru  the  actual.  Books,  knowledge  and  scholar- 
ship are  only  the  means  by  which  life  is  to  be  attained. 
What  a  magnificent  foundation  was  laid  by  the  old  educa- 
tion! It  was  broad,  deep  and  well  proportioned,  well  fash- 
ioned for  the  massive  walls  with  the  strengthening  buttresses, 
for  the  high  towers  that,  when  erected,  will  thrust  back  the 
horizon.  What  great  men  it  produced  and  how  much  we 
have  to  thank  them  for!  In  acknowledging  this  let  us  not 
forget  its  great  limitations — such  foundations  are  not  suited 
for  all.  Many  tire  long  before  the  superstructure  is  laid, 
lacking  the  imagination  to  see  the  purpose  of  the  work. 
Others  become  habituated  to  building  and  neglect  the  upper 
room  that  gives  the  broad  view.  Others,  again,  misuse  their 
opportunity  and  exult  like  her  of  whom  the  poet  sings : 

O  God-like  isolation  which  art  mine, 

I  can  but  count  thee  perfect  gain, 
What  time  I  watch  the  darkening  droves  of  swine 

That  range  on  yonder  plain. 

In  filthy  sloughs  they  roll  a  prurient  skin, 
They  graze  and  wallow,  breed  and  sleep; 

And  oft  some  brainless  devil  enters  in, 
And  drives  them  to  the  deep. 

The  old  education  is  based  on  the  philosophy  that  we  must 
conserve  and  repress  in  youth  that  we  may  live  later.  The 
new  believes  that  "now  is  the  accepted  time;  now  is  the  day 
of  salvation," — that  future  growth  is  an  outcome  of  present 
activity,  that  a  continued  distaste  for  studies  is  an  assurance 
that  these  studies  are  unsuitable,  that  the  presence  of  the 
Blue-Bird  is  an  omen  of  well-directed  fruit-producing  work. 

Arthur  McM aster  Fenwick 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


A  NEW  REQUIREMENT  FOR 
COLLEGE  GRADUATION 

The  criticism  has  often  been  made  concerning  American 
education  that  it  is  piece-meal  in  character,  lacking  contin- 
uity. A  subject  is  studied  for  a  semester,  then  dropt.  Ex- 
aminations are  held  upon  the  work  of  the  semester  only. 
New  subjects  and  new  textbooks  are  frequently  introduced, 
and  under  the  freedom  of  the  elective  system  great  variety 
of  intellectual  interest  is  gained,  but  not  deep  insight,  nor 
that  mental  strength  which  comes  from  steady  and  long- 
continued  application  to  one  subject  or  group  of  subjects. 
In  consequence,  superficiality  is  apt  to  be  the  result,  and  the 
graduate  of  our  liberal  arts  course  lacks  thoro  familiarity 
with  any  one  subject,  tho  he  will  have  a  passing  acquaintance 
with  many,  and  may  be  admired  for  the  readiness  with  which 
he  will  express  his  views  lightly  upon  a  large  number  of 
topics. 

This  criticism  was  exprest  effectively  in  The  American 
Oxonian,  No.  i,  Vol.  2,  in  a  comparison  of  the  Oxford  system 
of  education  with  our  own.^  "Our  'choppy'  examinations 
.  deal  with  knowledge  as  so  much  disconnected 
material  that  can  be  measured,  sawn  off,  and  thrown  aside. 
The  most  honest  student  can  not  do  his  work  in  quite  the 
same  way  if  he  knows  it  will  profit  him,  academically,  only 
until  the  following  spring  or,  it  may  be,  only  until  the  end 
of  the  term."  The  writer,  a  Rhodes  scholar  from  Maryland 
and  Wadham,  speaks  of  the  distinct  advantage  which  the 
Oxford  system  has  over  our  own  in  "the  grouping  of  the 
student's  work  about  one  subject,  the  application  to  this  of 
three  or  four  years'  continuous  effort,  and  the  holding  him 
responsible  to  the  end  of  this  period  for  the  whole  of  his 

1  The  American  Oxonian,  No.  i,  Vol.  2,  page  10,  "The  Oxford  System 
versus  our  Own." 
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subject.  The  college  gives,  usually,  a  short  examination  at 
the  end  of  each  of  the  three  terms  in  order  to  see  whether  or 
not  a  student  has  done  serious  work  during  the  term.  None 
of  these  examinations,  however,  counts  toward  his  degree, 
which  is  determined  wholly  by  the  'final,*  a  university,  and 
not  a  college  function." 

It  was  the  consciousness  of  this  "choppiness"  that  led 
Whitman  College,  four  years  ago,  to  a  deliberate  approxi- 
mation to  the  Oxford  method  so  far  as  compatible  with 
American  conditions.  The  rule  was  adopted  by  the  Whit- 
man faculty  that  no  student  could  thereafter  graduate  who 
had  not  past  successfully  before  the  end  of  his  senior  year  an 
examination  upon  the  entire  field  of  his  major  subject,  cov- 
ering three,  and  in  many  cases  four  years  of  continuous  work. 
The  examination  must  be  oral,  and  be  conducted  by  at  least 
three  members  of  the  faculty,  one  of  them  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  the  student  had  majored.  Thus,  a 
freshman  who  chose  biology,  for  example,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  course,  would  pursue  that  subject  with  special  atten- 
tion for  the  next  four  years,  spending  at  least  one-fourth  of 
his  entire  time  upon  it  alone,  and  such  additional  time  upon 
allied  subjects  as  his  major  professor  might  advise.  Having 
covered  all  the  work  in  biology  required  for  a  major,  and  as 
much  more  as  circumstances  and  desire  permitted,  he  must 
seek  to  obtain  during  his  senior  year,  by  reading,  reflection, 
and  review,  that  comprehensive  view  of  biology  and  its 
methods  which  can  alone  satisfy  the  committee  of  examiners. 

It  should  be  said  that  Whitman  College  is  old-fashioned 
enough  to  require  a  considerable  amount  of  specified  work 
from  its  students,  and  that  only  thirty-two  hours  out  of  one 
hundred  twenty  hours  required  for  examination  may  be 
devoted  to  the  major  study.  All  students  are  required  to 
take  work  in  English,  to  meet  requirements  in  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  and  to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of 
French,  Spanish  or  German  for  graduation. 

The  examination  is  searching,  but  not  unreasonable.  The 
rights  of  the  student  are  protected  by  the  presence  of  his 
friend  and  adviser,  his  major  professor,  as  one  of  the  exam- 
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ining  committee,  who  will  see  that  the  inquiry  does  not 
stray  beyond  the  field  which  has  been  covered,  but  his  pres- 
ence also  causes  the  examination  to  be  searching  and  thoro, 
for  he  will  naturally  want  the  entire  field  to  be  covered  and 
the  quality  of  his  students'  work  brought  to  light.  Questions 
of  detail  which  involve  memory  chiefly  are  avoided,  the  aim 
of  the  examiners  being  to  ascertain  how  clear  an  insight  into 
the  several  branches  of  the  subject  and  how  comprehensive 
an  understanding  of  the  entire  subject  the  candidate  for  a 
degree  has  gained.  If  the  examination  prove  to  be  one  of 
special  brilliancy,  the  candidate  will  be  helped  thereby  in 
his  quest  of  final  honors.  If  he  should  fail  to  satisfy  the  ex- 
aminers, he  would  be  given  a  month  for  further  study  and 
an  opportunity  to  appear  a  second  time.  In  a  few  cases  this 
has  be^n  necessary,  but  only  in  a  very  few  cases,  the  effect 
of  the  system  having  been  to  stimulate  the  intellectual 
activity  of  the  students  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

In  case  the  candidate  for  a  degree  has  maintained  during 
the  final  semester  a  grade  in  his  other  studies  equal  to  that 
of  his  average  for  his  course,  he  is  excused  from  all  the  usual 
semester  examinations,  the  final  major  examination  taking 
the  place  of  all  others.  If,  however,  he  has  been  during  the 
semester  a  poor  or  negligent  student,  falling  below  his  aver- 
age for  his  course,  he  is  required  to  take  ^  the^  ^customary 
semester  examinations  in  addition  to  the  filiar  examination, 
the  latter  taking  place  about  the  midd-lei  or  during  the  i^t^t^r 
half  of  the  second  semester.  These /final  examinations  have 
no  numerical  value  assigned  thefti,' and^Oo  'ocit  necessarily 
affect  the  standing  of  the  student  Xipon  the  rfegistrar*s  books^- 
They  aim  at  producing  certain  efft^'cfts  in  the,  ^uclentJlirmself ," 
rather  than  in  guiding  the  faculty"  to  form  th^ir  opinion  of 
the  student.  The  consequences  of,;khis  sytem  of  final  e;>^r 
aminations  covering  the  entire  major"  V/drk  have  been  mainly 
two-fold :  First.  They  have  brought  abou^  a,  s^jri6iis*>$tate  of 
mind  on  the  part  of  the  student  toward  his  work,  and 
that  serious  state  of  mind  begins  long  before  the  coming 
examination  has  cast  its  shadow  before.  I  should  say 
that  the  student  does  his  work  from  the  beginning  in  a 
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more  serious  state  of  mind.  He  knows  that  what  he  does 
each  semester  must  be  related  to  what  has  gone  before  and 
to  what  will  come  after.  He  saves  his  notebooks.  He  is 
driven  to  reflect  upon  the  connection  between  the  fragments 
of  his  subject  and  he  is  sobered  by  the  realization  that  ulti- 
mately he  must  show  a  real  understanding  of  the  subject 
before  Ke  can  receive  his  degree.  The  effect  upon  the  schol- 
arly tone  of  the  student  body  is  perceptible.  Our  students 
are  disposed  to  be  serious-minded  and  to  take  their  college 
work  not  lightly  or  inadvisedly,  because  a  great  many  of 
them  are  working  their  way  thru  college  and  have  been 
already  sobered  by  bearing  personal  responsibility,  but  since 
the  introduction  of  this  scheme  of  final  examinations  the 
quality  of  scholarship  has  improved.  The  work  in  the  major 
subject  has  been  done  more  thoughtfully  and  zealously, 
while  the  effect  of  this  increased  seriousness  and  thoughtful- 
ness  has  spread  to  the  work  done  in  other  departments, 
which  have  not  the  continuity  of  a  major  subject.  I  have 
attended  a  number  of  the  final  examinations  in  several  de- 
partments and  I  have  been  imprest  by  the  intelligence 
shown  by  the  candidates  and  by  the  accuracy  of  their  infor- 
mation in  a  wide  field.  I  could  not  help  contrasting  the 
extent  and  sureness  of  their  knowledge  in  their  special  fields 
with  my.  own, .mental  condition  upon  graduation  from 
Williams  thirty -two  years  ago. 

/.p^econd.    In  his  InatUgural  Address  at  Harvard,  President 
•Lowell  said:^    'The  college  ought  to  produce  not  defective 
vSpeciali^ts,:  bpt  nien  intellectually  well  rounded,   of  wide 
:sympathies  and  unfettered  judgment.     At  the  same  time, 
'they  p^agbt  tO'be  trained  to  hard  and  accurate  thought,  and 
..this  will  not  come  merely  by  surveying  the  elementary 
.principles  of  many  sub;i^cts.    It  requires  a  mastery  of  some- 
thing, acquired  b}^ , continuous  application.     Every  student 
ought,to^laiq)v  iiisorne  subject  what  the  ultimate  sources  of 
opinion  are,  and  how  they  are  handled  by  those  who  profess 
it.     Only  in  this  way  is  he  likely  to  gain  the  solidity  of 
thought  that  begets  sound  thinking."     I  think  that  this 
2  Science,  October  15,  1909,  page  499. 
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quality  of  solidity  has  resulted  to  a  marked  degree  from  the 
adoption  of  this  system  of  final  examinations.  From  the 
beginning  the  examinations  have  not  been  farcical  or  merely 
formal.  They  have  been  conducted  seriously  and  with  a 
degree  of  formality  which  has  prevented  any  student  from 
entering  them  lightheartedly  or  carelessly.  They  have  ne- 
cessitated careful  preparation,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
students,  without  exception,  have  made  the  careful  prepara- 
tion necessary  is  very  gratifying  to  those  who  desire  to  see 
undergraduate  life  tinctured  with  seriousness. 

As  at  Oxford  the  final  examination  is  set  by  the  univer- 
sity, not  by  the  college,  so  here  the  examination  is  set  by 
representatives  of  the  entire  faculty  instead  of  by  the  in- 
structor alone.  This  introduction  of  greater  publicity  works 
to  produce  breadth,  thoroness,  and  up-to-dateness  as  well  as 
the  cultivation  of  sympathy  between  the  several  members 
of  the  faculty. 

But  perhaps  the  best  way  of  determining  the  advantages 
of  the  system  is  by  asking  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  had 
experience  with  it.  A  questionnaire  was  sent  out  a  short 
while  ago  to  all  the  classes  who  had  graduated  since  its 
adoption,  asking  them  to  express  frankly  their  opinion  of 
the  way  it  worked  and  its  value.  Only  one  man  objected  to 
it.  All  the  rest,  about  half  of  the  entire  number  of  grad- 
uates, exprest  themselves  as  not  only  approving  it,  but  as 
grateful  for  the  effect  which  it  had  had  upon  them.  The  fol- 
lowing sentiment  may  be  taken  as  typical:  "I  feel  that  I 
gained  a  great  deal  by  my  major  examination.  I  was  pretty 
well  frightened  by  it  beforehand,  but  my  review  of  the 
whole  subject  gave  me  a  comprehension  of  it  I  never  had 
had  before,  and  I  am  really  grateful  for  what  I  got  out  of  it." 

Whitman  College 
Walla  Walla,  Washington 

Stephen  B.  L.  Penrose 


VI 

MILITARY  TRAINING  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 
AND  COLLEGES  1 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MILITARY  TRAINING 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  National  Education  Association: 

A  resolution,  adopted  last  year  at  Detroit,  instructed  this 
Committee  "to  report  upon  the  proper  place  for,  and  purpose 
of,  military  education  of  American  youth." 

In  complying  with  this  instruction,  your  Committee  has 
had  no  difficulty  in  reaching  its  conclusions,  but  has  not 
found  it  easy  in  some  instances  to  find  forms  of  expression 
which  clearly  reflect  the  full  consideration  of  the  subject 
in  all  the  aspects  considered  by  the  Committee  because  of 
the  confusion  and  misapprehension  of  terms  employed  in 
its  general  discussion,  and  because  of  the  prevalent  differ- 
ence in  the  conception  of  the  purpose  of  military  education. 

Military  education  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  many  citi- 
zens because  of  the  influence  which,  in  their  opinion,  it 
exerts  upon  the  physical  bearing  and  the  mental  attitude 
of  its  recipients.  This  is  especially  true  in  times  when  the 
prospect  of  war  is  remote  or  non-existent,  when  there  seems 
to  be  no  need  for  the  soldier.  Your  Committee  can  not  take 
this  view.  At  the  present  time,  when  the  demand  for  trained 
soldiers  is  frequently  heard,  there  is  less  tendency  to  eva- 
sion, and  the  real  purpose  is  more  commonly  exprest.  Mili- 
tary education  must  mean  the  education  or  preparation  of 
the  man  for  the  life  and  work  of  the  soldier,  and  for  his 
effective  participation  in  warlike  operations,  otherwise  the 

1  A  most  important  contribution  to  the  education  of  public  opinion  upon 
this  subject  was  made  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  military  training 
appointed  at  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association  in  191 6.  A  report  was  submitted  at  the 
Kansas  City  meeting  of  the  Department  in  191 7. 
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limitation  of  the  idea  or  the  speciaHzation  of  the  term  by 
the  word  "mihtary"  would  be  meaningless.  It  must  be 
understood,  therefore,  that  in  this  report  it  is  this  evident 
purpose  of  the  comprehensive  term  "military  education" 
which  the  Committee  has  in  mind. 

The  terms  "military  education,"  "military  training,"  and 
"military  drill"  are  commonly  used  synonymously.  While 
there  is  no  objection  to  this,  inherent  in  the  etymology  or 
use  of  the  terms,  there  are  very  wide  differences  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  use  them  and  in  the  thoughts  which 
they  are  intended  to  express.  It  is  this  confusion  in  the  use 
of  these  terms  which  is  responsible  for  many  apparent  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  in  discussions  regarding  "military  educa- 
tion." In  order  that  statements  made  in  this  report  may  not 
be  misunderstood  your  Committee  deems  it  necessary  to 
limit  or  isolate  the  use  of  each.  The  comprehensive  term 
"military  education"  and  the  term  "military  training," 
which  is  made  more  specific  by  its  general  use  in  official 
military  treatises  and  reports,  refers,  according  to  the  under- 
standing of  your  Committee,  to  the  direct,  practical,  in- 
tensive training  which  is  given  to  the  recruit  in  the  army, 
or  to  one  who  is  preparing  for  actual  warfare,  as  it  is  now 
carried  on — a  form  of  training  which  differs  widely  from 
that  formerly  in  use.  The  term  "military  drill"  has  long 
been  used  to  designate  the  exercises  which  in  former  years 
were  intended  to  train  the  soldier,  and  included  "training 
with  a  musket,  manual  of  arms,  and  close  order  formation. 
In  a  word,  an  imitation  of  the  sort  of  training  which  a  young 
man  receives  at  the  armory  when  he  goes  into  the  militia." 
Because  of  the  long  use  of  the  term  in  this  way,  and  of  its 
common  acceptation  in  this  sense,  its  limited  application  is 
retained  in  this  report. 

The  military  training  of  boys,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use 
the  term,  may  be  established  in  several  ways.  Three  may 
be  mentioned  as  most  worthy  of  consideration:  (i)  It  may 
be  made  compulsory  upon  boys  of  prescribed  ages  attend- 
ing elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  upon  boys  of 
similar  ages  not  attending  school;     (2)  it  may  be  made 
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compulsory  on  boys  attending  secondary  schools;  (3)  it 
may  be  optional  with  boys  of  school  age  who  are  acceptable. 
Of  these  the  first  two  plans  are  most  commonly  suggested. 
When  we  think  of  the  ages  of  the  boys  of  the  elementary 
schools  and  consider  that  the  great  majority  of  those  in  the 
high  schools  are  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  we  must  realize 
that  they  are  too  immature,  intellectually,  to  grasp  fully 
the  significance  of  the  training  and  its  responsibilities,  or  to 
take  it  seriously.  When  we  think  of  the  bodily  immaturity 
of  the  great  mass  of  boys,  even  of  the  secondary  schools, 
and  consider  that  only  a  very  few  of  these  may  be  regarded 
as  sufficiently  developed,  we  must  realize  how  impossible 
it  is  for  them  to  perform  satisfactorily  the  arduous  work  of 
training,  and  must  agree  with  Dr.  Eliot,  who  says  "that 
training  in  the  real  work  of  a  soldier,  that  is,  marching  under 
a  heavy  load,  digging  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  ground, 
and  using  effectively  rifles,  machine  guns,  hand  grenades, 
bayonets,  *  *  *  heavy  and  light  artillery  *  *  *  should 
not  be  before  the  twentieth  year." 

We  must  remember  also  that  just  at  the  time  when  mili- 
tary enthusiasts  would  force  the  boy  into  military  training, 
somewhere  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen,  he  is 
undergoing  most  important  life-changes,  during  which  his 
mental  attitude  toward  the  relations  and  activities  of  life  is 
subject  to  the  most  serious  readjustment  and  he  is  passing 
rapidly  in  physique  from  boyhood  to  manhood.  It  is  an 
educational  and  moral  offense  to  snatch  him  from  the  natural 
life  of  boyhood  and  place  him  in  what  ought  to  be  a  man's 
job,  and  thus  expose  him  to  the  risk,  if  not  certainty,  of 
mental  and  physical  injury. 

The  force  of  these  objections  has  been  recognized  by  advo- 
cates of  military  training  who  sometimes  suggest  that  it 
be  limited  to  pupils  of  secondary  schools.  Besides  the 
objections  to  this  plan,  which  have  been  offered,  others  pre- 
sent themselves.  The  amount  of  time  which  must  be  devoted 
to  special  military  training,  whether  it  is  conducted  in  or  out 
of  school  hours,  must  be  sufficient  to  make  it  of  apparent 
value.    This  is  bound  to  interfere  with  the  pupil's  progress 
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in  his  school  course.  The  pupil  of  the  high  school  has 
entered  the  period  when  he  must  choose  his  career  and  has 
begun  accordingly  to  specialize  in  his  studies.  He  is  devoting 
more  time  to  self-selected  study  and  work.  For  these  all  the 
time  he  can  devote  to  them  properly  is  needed.  The  added 
duty  of  military  training  must  necessarily  divert  his  atten- 
tion from  his  aim  in  life,  and  take  time  which  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  preparation  for  it,  and  must  place  too  much 
emphasis  on  a  special  activity  in  which  he  will  probably 
never  be  engaged. 

In  recent  years  much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  voca- 
tional education,  which  has  been  encouraged  and  aided  by 
state  and  national  laws.  Military  training,  by  occupying 
the  time  and  diverting  the  attention  of  the  pupils,  will 
greatly  interfere  with  its  development  and  operation. 

By  subjecting  secondary-school  pupils,  or,  indeed  any 
selected  class  of  pupils,  to  military  training,  and  relieving 
others  of  it,  the  duty  of  the  national  defense  will  be  imposed 
upon  those  who  seek  a  better  education.  To  quote  from 
the  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  on  Military  Train- 
ing in  High  Schools : 

Military  training  and  service,  if  they  are  necessary,  are  an 
obligation  of  citizenship,  not  of  education  alone. 

It  is  difficult  to  contemplate  with  satisfaction  or  even  com- 
placency the  social  cleavage  which  is  bound  to  result  from  a 
system  of  military  instruction  which  is  applied  to  high  school 
pupils  and  not  to  other  boys.  To  assign  or  reserve  the  privilege, 
or  duty,  or  obligation,  however  it  is  regarded,  of  preparing  to 
fight  for  the  country,  to  the  better  educated  class,  is  just  as 
repugnant  to  democratic  ideals  as  was  the  practise  in  days  long 
gone  by  of  leaving  it  to  the  nobility.  To  select  high  school  pupils 
for  this  training  is  open  to  the  same  objection  as  would  be  a  plan 
of  selecting  adults  for  actual  military  service  solely  on  the  basis 
of  their  occupations  or  professions,  a  plan  which  would  receive  no 
consideration. 

If  the  obligation  of  military  training  is  imposed  upon  any 
boys  who  are  attending  school,  they  may  easily  evade  it, 
if  they  so  desire,  by  leaving  school.    In  the  efforts  which  we 
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are  constantly  making  to  keep  pupils  in  school,  by  means 
of  compulsory  education  and  child-labor  laws,  state  and 
national,  by  means  of  personal  and  social  influences,  we  shall 
be  confronted  with  a  superior  force  which  will  draw  pupils 
out  of  school,  or  be  a  barrier  to  their  entrance. 

The  entire  scheme  of  military  training  for  school  boys 
is  useless  if  not  followed  by  thoro  training  when  they  be- 
come mature  enough  mentally  and  physically  to  receive  and 
endure  persistent,  strenuous,  practical  preparation  for 
actual  warfare.  If,  moreover,  this  universal  practical  train- 
ing is  required  of  mature  young  men  by  state  or  national 
laws,  the  military  training  of  school  boys  must  again  be 
considered  not  only  useless  and  unnecessary  for  the  very 
purpose  for  which  it  is  required,  but  seriously  detrimental 
to  the  welfare  of  the  pupils  and  to  the  community. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  our  firm  conviction  that 
any  plan  of  military  training  of  school  boys  or  boys  of 
school  age,  which  is  based  upon  the  option  or  choice  of  the 
individual  is  objectionable,  not  only  from  the  military  and 
civic,  but  also  from  the  educational  viewpoint.  It  ignores 
the  fundamental  principle  taught  in  all  schools,  namely, 
that  loyalty  and  service  are  due  the  nation  from  all  youth. 

As  persons  in  many  ways  interested  in  the  guidance  of 
the  education  of  the  young,  in  the  formulation  of  educational 
processes  and  the  use  of  educational  materials,  and  in  the 
application  of  these  processes  and  materials  to  the  purposes 
of  training  the  young  for  all  activities  of  life,  we  must  look 
at  military  training  from  the  educational  point  of  view. 
We  thus  consider  all  the  elements  involved  in  the  courses  of 
instruction  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  with  a  view 
to  the  results  to  which  they  lead  and  which  have  an  influ- 
ential bearing  upon  adult  life.  We  frame  courses  of  instruc- 
tion which  lead  to  all  the  occupations,  professions  and  inter- 
ests of  everyday  life,  in  which  pupils  eventually  engage. 
With  the  constant  changes  in  commercial,  industrial,  and 
professional  conditions,  and  with  the  wider  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  intellectual  growth,  we  are  confronted  with  new 
educational  problems  or  demands  which  we  endeavor  to 
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solve  or  meet  with  appropriate  educational  courses  or 
processes.  We  know  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  every  such 
course  or  process.  With  military  education  the  situation  is 
quite  different.  There  appears  to  be  no  suggestion  on  the 
part  of  the  advocates  of  military  training  for  school  boys 
that  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  schools  and 
are  competent  to  direct  it,  outline  profitable  forms  of  in- 
struction for  pupils  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
which  shall  be  fundamental  to  the  serious  military  training 
and  services  of  adults,  but  we  are  urged,  without  considera- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  processes  or  their  logical  results,  to 
impose  on  school  boys  a  fragmentary  course  of  instruction 
which,  it  is  admitted,  is  a  mere  beginning,  and  whose  com- 
pletion, in  the  form  of  a  subsequent  military  training  or 
service  of  men,  has  not  thus  far  been  provided  for  either  by 
any  state  or  by  the  nation.  It  must  be  considered  remark- 
able that  legislators  of  the  different  states  and  of  the  national 
Congress,  who  urge  this  proceeding  upon  us,  seem  to  shrink 
from  exacting  military  training  of  the  young  men  who  have 
reached  maturity,  and  who  are  competent  to  undergo  it, 
and  at  the  same  time,  seek  unhesitatingly  to  require  it  of 
school  boys. 

For  reasons  which  have  been  given,  and  which  we  believe 
are  dictated  by  sound  educational  policy,  we  must  object 
to  such  an  imposition.  We  can  not  condemn  too  strongly 
this  practise  of  violating  well-established  educational  prin- 
ciples, and  procedure,  and  of  evading  the  dictates  of  civic 
and  military  propriety.  If  military  training  is  necessary 
in  this  country,  if  we  have  reached  the  time  when  we  must, 
besides  continuing  the  pursuit  of  peaceful  arts,  prepare  also 
for  the  art  of  war,  this  training  should  be  given  to  men  or 
at  least  to  those  who  have  attained  the  maturity  of  mind 
and  body,  which  will  enable  them  to  receive  it  seriously  and 
successfully.  What  has  beei^  said  has  special  force  in  the 
present  crisis  in  our  international  relations.  The  training 
of  boys  for  the  future  is  of  no  value  now.  If  a  large  army  is 
needed  now  it  is  men  who  must  be  trained.  We  can  not  wait 
until  the  boys  grow  up. 
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We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  the  policy 
of  training  men  for  war.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  opposed 
to  such  a  poHcy,  if  it  is  at  all  possible  to  avoid  it.  We  wish 
simply  to  assert  strongly  that  military  training  has  no 
proper  place  in  the  educational  course  of  school  boys. 

The  opinion  which  your  Committee  has  exprest  finds 
abundant  corroboration  in  the  practise  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.  The  great  military  nations,  Germany,  France,  Eng- 
land, Russia,  Japan,  whose  efficiency  in  the  operations  of 
the  present  war  has  been  demonstrated,  have  not  relied  on 
the  military  training  of  boys.  Australia  is  the  only  partici- 
pant which  may  properly  be  regarded  as  providing  for  it. 
Altho  it  has  also  required  the  training  of  men,  it  has  recently 
rejected  by  popular  vote  the  proposition  of  compulsory 
military  service,  which  ought  to  be  the  logical  result  of  com- 
pulsory training,  and  has  thus  practically  denied  the  wisdom 
or  efficiency  of  such  training.  The  military  system  of 
Switzerland,  which  is  often  commended  as  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  this  country,  requires  military  training  and  service 
of  men  over  20,  but  does  not  require  military  training  of 
school  boys. 

Leading  military  authorities  in  this  country,  whose  point 
of  view  is,  of  course,  different  from  that  of  ours,  do  not 
advise  the  military  training  of  boys.  Generals  Wood, 
Goethals,  and  Young  have  exprest  opinions  which  this 
report  accurately  reflects. 

New  York  State  is  the  only  state  of  the  Union,  so  far  as 
we  know,  which  has  adopted  legislation  providing  for  the 
compulsory  military  training  of  boys.  The  action  of  this 
state  is  open  to  the  objections  which  have  been  noted  herein. 
We  call  attention  to  the  discriminatory  feature  whereby 
"any  boy  who  is  regularly  and  lawfully  employed  in  any 
occupation  for  a  livelihood"  is  not  required  to  take  the 
training,  and  to  the  omission  of  the  state  to  impose  the 
compulsory  training  upon  men  or,  at  least,  on  those  over  19 
years  of  age. 

For  similar  reasons  we  must  record  our  objection  to  that 
section  of  the  law  of  the  national  Congress  approved  June  3, 
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19 1 6,  which  invites  school  boys  over  14  years  of  age  in  bodies 
of  not  less  than  100  to  undertake  a  course  of  military  train- 
ing, which  must  be  an  officially  recognized  part  of  the 
established  school  curriculum,  under  national  control  and 
direction,  and  with  national  support.  We  note  that  Con- 
gress has  not  yet  provided  funds  enough  to  make  the  plan 
effective,  and  must  conclude  that  it  does  not  regard  the  plan 
seriously  as  a  measure  of  defense. 

We  are  opposed  to  this  plan,  as  well  as  that  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  primarily  for  educational  reasons,  but  also 
because  of  the  pretense  which  prompts  them. 

Finally,  we  cite  the  reports  of  the  Special  Commission 
on  Military  Education  and  Reserve  of  Massachusetts,  of 
191 5,  and  the  Commission  on  Military  Training  in  High 
Schools  of  New  Jersey,  of  1917,  both  of  which,  after  thoro 
investigation  and  consideration,  rejected  the  military  train- 
ing of  boys  as  inadvisable. 

What,  then,  is  the  place  of  military  education  or  military 
training  of  American  youth?  We  should  like  to  say  that 
there  is  no  place  in  this  age  of  advanced  education,  which 
recognizes  the  supremacy  of  humanitarian  ideals,  which 
recognizes  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth  and  of  their  peoples  upon  each  other,  which  recognizes 
the  brotherhood  of  all  races  and  creeds,  that  enlightened 
nations  can  acknowledge  as  such.  We  have  said  that  as 
teachers  of  the  young,  we  must  look  at  the  subject  from  the 
educational  point  of  view,  but  as  citizens,  who  have  a  vital 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  nation  and  in  the  protection  of 
the  people,  we  can  and  must  look  at  it  from  the  national 
point  of  view,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  nation's  needs: 
If,  therefore,  we  can  not  realize  peaceful  ideals,  if  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  resort  to  force,  we  are  compelled  to  say, 
as  we  have  said,  that  the  obligation  of  military  preparation 
should  be  borne  by  those  who  are  capable  of  it,  and  that  the 
age  of  those  should  not  be  less  than  19.  Just  as  competent 
authorities  agree  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  require  military 
training  of  school  boys,   as  we  have  shown,   so  there  is 
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practically  unanimity  among  them  that  profitable  training 
can  be  begun  at  the  age  of  19  or  20. 

To  be  specific,  we  favor  a  course  of  military  training  which 
shall  be  universal  and  obligatory  for  all  young  men  of  19 
years  of  age  and  over  who  are  physically  qualified,  which 
shall  be  required  of  them  at  some  time  during  the  20th  and 
2 1st  year,  and  which  shall  be  maintained,  directed,  and 
paid  for  by  the  federal  government.  It  is  only  by  making 
this  training  universal  and  compulsory  and  thus  recognizing 
the  quality  of  obligation  which  loyalty  to  our  country  and 
the  demand  for  service  in  her  behalf  impose  upon  all  citizens, 
that  we  can  satisfy  truly  democratic  ideals.  By  limiting  the 
ages  during  which  the  training  is  given,  the  number  of  those 
in  training  is  fixt,  the  period  during  which  the  training  is 
likely  to  be  taken  with  the  greatest  profit  and  the  least  per- 
sonal inconvenience  is  determined,  and  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  the  young  men  for  the  necessary  adjustment  of 
personal,  educational,  or  occupational  interests.  As  the  mili- 
tary service  toward  which  the  training  looks  must  be  made 
efficient  and  must  be  rendered  in  behalf  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, the  training  should  be  administered  under  national 
direction  and  at  national  expense. 

We  feel  compelled,  moreover,  to  say  that  if  we  must  pre- 
pare and  train  men  to  be  soldiers,  our  legislatures,  national 
and  state,  must  not  evade  the  issue  by  shifting  the  burden 
to  the  shoulders  of  school  boys,  but  should  frankly  and 
courageously  place  it  where  it  belongs. 

In  this  discussion  we  have  referred  only  to  the  training  of 
boys  and  men.  Those  who  advocate  military  training  for 
boys  sometimes  urge  that  girls  receive  corresponding  train- 
ing of  an  appropriate  kind  in  the  form  of  first-aid  instruc- 
tion, sanitation,  and  nursing.  We  have  not  referred  to  this 
because  we  do  not  regard  it  as  exclusively  military.  It  is 
rather  personal  or  domestic  and  may  be  defended  as  proper 
training  for  all  young  women  for  all  the  experiences  of  life. 

We  do  not  favor  military  drill,  using  the  term  as  we  have 
defined  it,  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  If  it  is 
claimed  to  be  military  training,  as  it  sometimes  is,  its  mili- 
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tary  results  are  negligible,  as  most  military  authorities  assert, 
and  as  may  easily  be  determined  when  its  exercises  are  com- 
pared with  the  vigorous  and  varied  activities  of  actual  train- 
ing. A  careful  examination  of  the  exercises  conducted  in 
some  of  the  high  schools  of  Wyoming  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  do  not  constitute  a  plan  of  military  training  but 
must  be  classed  as  a  form  of  military  drill,  to  which  special 
athletic  features  are  added.  That  military  drill  gives  little 
stimulus  or  inspiration  for  actual  service  is  proved  by  the 
small  number  of  cadets  who  venter  the  national  guard  when 
eligible.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  cases  of  most  companies 
of  cadets  which  have  been  ^laintained  in  schools  for  many 
years  past,  the  military  purpose  has  usually  been  concealed 
by  teachers  and  ignored  by  parents,  and  arguments  for  their 
existence  have  been  based  upon  claims  of  their  general  disci- 
plinary value.  If  words  mean  anything,  the  serious  ultimate 
purpose  of  military  drill  must  be  efficiency  in  military  service, 
altho  this  may  be  remote.  There  is  just  as  much  objection 
to  disguising  this  purpose,  if  it  exists,  as  to  exaggerating  its 
importance.  If  its  purpose  is  not  a  military  one  but  personal 
discipline,  the  term  is  a  misnomer  and  the  word  "military" 
should  be  omitted. 

Military  drill  has  been  maintained  in  the  schools  of  a 
number  of  cities  of  Massachusetts  for  many  years.  The 
opinion  of  the  Special  Commission  on  Military  Education 
of  that  state,  referred  to  above,  is  therefore  important.  To 
quote  the  report: 

The  overwhelming  weight  of  opinion  from  school  teachers, 
military  experts,  officers  of  both  the  regular  army  and  the  militia, 
and  the  general  public  is  against  military  drill.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  military  drill  which  a  boy  receives  in  school  is  of 
little  or  no  advantage  to  him  from  the  point  of  view  of  practical 
soldiering.  As  far  as  available  evidence  goes,  drill  in  the  schools 
has  had  no  beneficial  effect  in  promoting  enlistments  in  the 
militia  except  in  a  few  isolated  localities. 

It  is  often  claimed  that  military  exercises,  whether  we  call 
them  military  training  or  military  drill,  offer  the  best 
method  of  training  pupils  in  obedience,  promptness,  truth- 
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fulness,  industry,  and  other  desirable  personal  traits,  in 
short,  of  developing  personal  character,  and  of  training 
pupils  physically.  Those  engaged  in  the  work  of  education 
are  practically  unanimous  in  asserting  that  these  claims  have 
no  justification.  The  New  Jersey  Commission  on  Military 
Training  makes  the  following  comment: 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  military  training  is  the  best  agency 
for  inculcating  obedience.  But  if  this  claim  is  carefully  con- 
sidered it  will  be  found  that  obedience  to  military  authority  is 
generally  unthinking.  It  is  often  blind  and  superficial,  not  real. 
During  actual  war,  men  willingly  undergo  training  because  the 
work  is  definitely  motivated ;  but  when  peace  comes  and  men  go 
into  barracks,  they  feel  that  there  is  nothing  of  value  in  drill,  and 
there  is  a  consequent  tendency  to  evade  its  requirements.  This 
kind  of  obedience  has  been,  and  may  be,  secured  by  similar 
school  methods.  It  is  obedience  under  restraint.  When  this  is 
removed,  laxity  in  discipline  often  follows.  The  discipline  of  the 
schools  aims  not  at  isolated  acts  of  obedience  under  special  cir- 
cumstances, but  at  the  habit  of  obedience  to  elders  and  persons 
in  authority.  It  is  a  psychological  fallacy  to  suppose  that  obe- 
dience to  military  authority,  indeed,  obedience  exacted  under 
any  peculiar  circumstances,  may  automatically  be  translated 
into  the  general  habit  of  obedience.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
such  qualities  as  alertness,  promptness,  industry,  truthfulness, 
and  the  like.  It  is  by  no  means  capable  of  demonstration  that 
those  who  have  had  military  training,  or  been  subject  to  military 
discipline,  are  superior  to  other  citizens  in  the  possession  of  these 
qualities. 

The  ideals  of  the  kind  of  obedience  and  of  general  personal 
conduct  aimed  at  by  military  exercises  are  best  represented 
by  the  word  "martinet,"  which  these  exercises  long  ago  con- 
tributed to  our  educational  vocabulary — ideals  which  every 
teacher  who  aims  at  real  character-development,  seeks  to 
avoid. 

Those  who  favor  military  drill  maintain  that  it  is  the 
most  effective  means  of  developing  patriotic  feeling.  If 
this  theory  were  well  founded  we  should  all  be  eager  to 
adopt  it,  for,  as  teachers  of  the  young,  we  acknowledge  the 
responsibility  which  regard  for  the  patriotic  citizenship  of 
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our  children  places  upon  us,  and  agree  that  we  must  be 
unceasing  in  our  efforts  to  plant  the  virtue  of  patriotism  in 
their  hearts.  But,  if  we  look  beneath  the  surface,  we  find 
that  military  patriotism  may  be  no  deeper  and  no  more 
lasting  than  military  obedience.  We  must  not  confuse 
excitement  with  patriotism,  the  showy  exhibition  with  real 
love  of  country.  The  quiet,  peace-loving  citizen  may  be 
the  most  devoted  patriot.  All  who  are  familiar  with  the 
development  and  guidance  of  right  emotions  in  children 
know  that  genuine,  abiding  patriotism  is  the  result  of 
intelligent,  continued  study  of  our  country's  history,  reflec- 
tion upon  the  lives  of  the  men  who  have  made  it  great,  and 
the  sacrifices  which  they  made  in  its  behalf,  thoro  under- 
standing of  our  institutions,  appreciation  of  the  provisions 
which  our  laws  make  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
people.  It  is  studies  such  as  these,  and  the  mental  activities 
which  they  inspire  and  stimulate  which  make  our  children 
loyal,  patriotic  citizens  in  times  of  peace,  willing  to  sacrifice 
themselves,  if  necessary,  when  war  comes.  In  decrying 
military  drill  we  devote  ourselves  all  the  more  willingly  and 
eagerly,  especially  in  the  crises  of  our  country,  to  the  pro- 
cesses which  are  known  to  produce  the  truly  patriotic  men 
and  women  whom  the  country  needs.  But  we  go  further. 
We  must  teach  our  pupils  to  make  the  passage  from  love 
of  country  to  love  of  mankind,  love  of  humanity,  a  transition 
which  civilization  teaches  us  to  make,  but  which  the  spirit 
of  military  drill  can  not  make,  but  rather  tends  to  prevent. 
It  is  customary  for  enthusiasts  to  emphasize  the  value  of 
military  exercises  for  purposes  of  physical  training.  It  is 
the  almost  universal  testimony  of  educators  and  physical 
training  instructors  that  military  training  and  military  drill, 
in  the  sense  of  training  with  a  musket  and  other  military 
accoutrement,  does  not  give  school  pupils  the  best  possible 
physical  development.  Any  exercise,  made  in  close  order 
formation,  with  outer  garments  often  heavy  and  close  fitting, 
does  not  permit  the  free  movement  necessary  to  the  full  and 
symmetrical  growth  of  young  people.  The  routine,  auto- 
matic action,  and  uniformity  incident  to  it,  tend  to  repress 
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individual  freedom  of  action.  Furthermore,  the  monotony 
of  the  work  is  shown  by  the  general  difficulty  in  retaining 
cadets  in  the  companies. 

Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  of  Harvard  University,  states  the 
case  very  clearly  in  these  words: 

Our  principal  objection  to  military  drill  as  a  physical  exercise 
is  that  it  does  not  to  any  extent  meet  the  physiological  demands 
of  the  body.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  of  sufficient  interest  as  a 
means  of  physical  development  to  arouse  any  moral  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  boys.  The  exercise  of  the 
manual  is  not  performed  with  sufficient  force  and  rapidity  to 
insure  the  energetic  contraction  of  the  muscles  employed.  It  Is 
essentially  a  one-sided  exercise,  bringing  into  excessive  action  the 
elevators  of  the  right  scapula,  the  deltoid,  biceps,  flexors  of  the 
forearm,  wrist,  and  fingers  of  the  right  side;  while  the  other 
muscles,  excepting  the  legs  on  parade  days,  do  not  get  sufficient 
employment  to  keep  them  In  good  condition.  It  does  not  In- 
crease the  respiration  and  quicken  the  circulation  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  secure  the  constitutional  benefits  that  should  accrue 
from  exercise. 

During  the  drill  the  clothing  is  buttoned  close  around  the 
chest  and  natural  respiration  is  hindered.  The  muscles  are  not 
alternately  contracted  and  relaxed  but  are  tetanlzed,  or  kept  in  a 
state  of  prolonged  tension.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  not  only 
impairs  the  tone  of  the  muscles  used,  but  also  puts  an  additional 
strain  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system  at  the  time  when  both 
should  be  as  much  relieved  as  possible.  Finally,  the  mere  exer- 
cise of  the  manual  of  arms  does  not  give  sufficient  breadth  and 
scope  of  movement  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  muscles,  and 
as  a  training  for  the  central  nerve  system  it  Is  of  little  or  no  value. 

In  reference  to  the  gracefulness  that  Is  thought  to  characterize 
the  movements  of  cadets,  we  can  only  say  It  Is  not  the  outcome  of 
drilling  and  marching.  The  soldier  is  trained  to  square  corners, 
straight  platoons,  and  angular  movements ;  curves  and  embellish- 
ments are  not  encouraged  in  speech  or  In  action.  If  you  would 
account  for  the  graceful  poise  of  our  national  cadets,  you  should 
visit  West  Point  In  summer  and  see  them  from  one  to  two  hours 
a  day  In  charge  of  the  dancing  master. 

After  taking  the  most  favorable  view  possible  of  military  drill 
as  a  physical  exercise,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  its  constrained 
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positions  and  closely  localized  movements  do  not  afford  the  es- 
sential requisites  for  developing  the  muscles  and  improving  the 
respiration  and  circulation,  thereby  improving  the  general  health 
and  condition  of  the  system.  We  must  further  conclude  that  in 
the  case  of  any  malformation,  local  weakness,  or  constitutional 
debility,  the  drill  tends,  by  its  strain  upon  the  nerves  and  pro- 
longed tension  on  the  muscles,  to  increase  the  defects  rather  than 
to  relieve  them. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Darby,  of  London,  adds: 

It  (physical  training)  should  not  be  military,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing among  other  reasons :  Because  as  a  method  of  physical  train- 
ing military  drill  is  both  inadequate  and  injurious.  Experiments, 
which  were  conducted  in  a  public  school,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  relative  value  of  gymnastics  and  of  more  drill,  showed  that  the 
average  results  yielded  by  the  former  were  more  than  three  times 
as  great  as  those  yielded  by  drill  alone.  Relatively,  therefore, 
this  method  of  physical  culture  is  inferior.   *  *  * 

Ex-President  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  University 
affirms : 

Military  drill  seems  to  me  one  of  the  poorest  forms  of  bodily 
exercises;  very  inferior  to  most  gymnastic  exercises  and  to  all 
free  sports.  There  is  too  much  routine  and  automatic  action  in  it 
and  too  much  repression  of  individual  freedom.  The  only  good 
part  of  it  is  the  'setting-up  drill,'  which  can  easily  be  made  a 
gymnastic  exercise  without  military  accompaniments. 

The  opinion  of  Capt.  H.  J.  Koehler,  instructor  of  physical 
training.  West  Point  Military  Academy,  is  especially  sig- 
nificant.    It  is  as  follows: 

The  use  of  the  musket  as  a  means  of  physical  development  for 
any  one,  be  he  man  or  boy,  is  more  than  worthless.  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  positively  injurious.  I  deny  absolutely  that  military 
drill  contains  one  worthy  feature  which  can  not  be  duplicated  in 
every  well-regulated  gymnasium  in  the  country  today.  A  thoro 
physical  training  develops  all  the  necessary  soldierly  qualities  to 
the  greatest  degrees  and  it  does  it  without  injury.  If  we  have 
athletes,  we  shall  never  be  without  soldiers. 

Abundant  testimony  of  a  similar  nature  from  the  highest 
authorities  can  be  advanced  to  support  the  contention  that 
health,  strength,  vigor,  alertness,  endurance,  self-reliance, 
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and  self-control  can  be  taught  more  effectively  by  a  well- 
graded  course  in  physical  training  than  by  any  from  of  so- 
called  military  training. 

The  superior  value  of  thoro  physical  training,  not  only  in 
general,  for  all  the  purposes  of  life,  but,  what  is  particularly 
noteworthy  in  this  discussion,  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
preparing  men  for  war  is  acknowledged  by  military  authori- 
ties, as  we  have  seen,  and  is  demonstrated  by  the  practise 
followed  in  the  present  war  of  detaining  men  in  training 
camps  a  whole  year  before  sending  them  to  the  fighting  line, 
not  merely  to  train  them  in  the  technical  art  of  fighting  but 
to  render  them  able  physically  to  endure  the  terrific  strain 
of  battle. 

The  general  prevalence  of  physical  incapacity  is  shown 
by  the  results  of  physical  examinations,  wherever  and  when- 
ever they  have  been  conducted  systematically,  by  examiners 
of  life-insurance  companies,  by  the  medical  inspectors  of 
schools  and  colleges,  and  by  the  surgeons  of  the  army.  Much 
as  the  War  Department  has  needed  men,  it  has  been  able  to 
accept  less  than  21  per  cent  of  the  men  who  have  offered 
themselves  for  enlistment.  Of  those  who  sought  enlistment 
in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  only  nine  per  cent 
have  been  accepted. 

In  view  of  all  that  has  been  said,  your  Committee  must 
urge  most  strongly  the  pre-eminent  importance  of  thoro 
physical  training  to  all  pupils  of  the  schools  and  to  the  men 
and  women  of  the  country.  Your  Proceedings  and  the 
expressions  of  all  thoughtful  teachers  have  for  years  shown 
that  the  need  of  it  has  been  recognized  and  urged  by  those 
who  are  directing  the  work  of  the  schools  and  has  not  merely 
been  made  evident  by  present  conditions.  The  present 
apparent  imminence  of  the  call  for  physically  competent 
men  has  compelled  an  analysis  of  the  results  of  agencies 
which  provide  them  and  has  accentuated  our  educational 
deficiencies. 

It  is  true  that  physical  health  and  strength  are  emphasized 
in  all  schools  and  that  thoro  physical  training  is  given  in 
some;   but  your  Committee  recommends  that  a  most  com- 
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prehensive  plan  of  bodily  training,  health-protection,  and 
sanitary  precaution  be  provided  by  all  the  states,  thru 
statutory  enactments,  for  all  pupils,  and  that  all  the  instruc- 
tion and  exercises  included  in  such  a  plan  be  made  obligatory 
upon  all  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  of  all  ages  who  attend  the 
schools.  As  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood  of  Columbia  University 
says: 

We  ought  to  have  provision  for  a  national  program  of  com- 
pulsory health  and  physical  training  in  both  elementary  and  high 
schools.  This  should  be  developed  in  such  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram that  our  children  and  youth  would  be  assured  of  a  higher 
degree  of  efficiency  for  the  whole  progress  of  civilization. 

Such  a  plan  ought  to  include : 

1.  Physical  drill  exercises  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  the 
body.  These  exercises  should  include  setting-up  exercises  with 
emphasis  on  posture  and  discipline,  gymnastics,  marching,  or- 
ganized and  supervised  play,  recreation,  athletics.  Including  also 
summer  camps  and  outdoor  life,  wherever  possible,  for  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  vacation.  This  work  should  always  be  intensive, 
should  be  graduated  and  adapted  to  the  ages  and  needs  of  pupils, 
should  aim  to  train  pupils  In  health,  strength,  vigor,  alertness, 
endurance,  self-reliance  and  self-control,  and  should  include 
suitable  provision  for  the  correction  of  bodily  defects. 

2.  Personal  hygiene  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  the  body. 
Inspection  in  this  line  should  Include  frequent  medical  Inspection 
that  will  devote  special  attention  to  the  laws  of  health,  and 
strength,  and  to  the  discovery  and  removal  of  defective  bodily 
conditions. 

3.  Instruction  in  sanitation  and  safety  precautions  at  home 
and  In  camp  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  disease  and 
injury. 

While  thus  showing  our  eagerness  for  the  welfare  of  the 
children  of  the  schools,  we  also  recognize  the  obligation  of 
the  public-school  system  to  consider  and  provide  for  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who 
are  compelled  to  leave  the  schools  early  in  life,  an  obliga- 
tion which  is  partly  met  by  the  maintenance  of  evening  and 
continuation  schools  and  recreation  and  community  cen- 
ters.   The  comprehensive  plan  of  physical  training  which 
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we  have  in  mind  contemplates  the  application  of  the  meas- 
ures, which  we  have  mentioned,  to  all  these,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, so  that  all  young  people,  whether  in  school  or  out,  shall 
have  the  advantage  of  effective  physical  instruction  and 
exercise.  The  result  must  be  a  much  higher  standard  of 
health  and  strength  for  our  people. 

In  line  with  these  thoro  provisions  for  the  physical  edu- 
cation of  the  youth,  we  must  array  all  the  civic  and  social 
forces  of  school  and  home,  which  develop  and  intensify  in- 
telligent and  appreciative  loyalty  to  our  country  and  its 
institutions  and  all  personal,  civic,  and  social  virtues,  in 
short,  which  can  be  made  to  assist  in  developing  upright, 
sturdy  personal  character.  Our  efforts  should  be  vigor- 
ously extended  to  the  thousands  who  come  to  us  from  for- 
eign countries,  so  that  we  may  be  a  people  homogeneous 
and  united  in  loyalty  to  our  country's  laws  and  institu- 
tions and  appreciative  of  the  value  and  responsibility  of 
American  citizenship.  The  Boy  Scout  movement  and  the 
activities  of  similar  associations  of  young  people,  which 
avoid  military  exercises,  but  which  involve  features  de- 
signed to  promote  health  and  strength,  and  inculcate  cour- 
tesy, mutual  respectfulness,  uprightness  and  patriotic  de- 
votion, should  be  encouraged. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  show  that  the  plans  for 
military  training  or  military  drill,  which  have  been  pro- 
posed in  state  legislatures  or  in  Congress,  would,  if  adopted, 
cost  the  people  many  millions  of  dollars,  while  its  results 
would,  without  doubt,  be  disappointing  in  every  sense. 
How  much  more  valuable  to  the  youth  of  the  country, 
whether  for  all  the  demands  of  everyday  life,  or  for  mili- 
tary service,  would  be  the  expenditure  of  part  of  this  vast 
sum  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  all  boys  and  girls  physi- 
cally and  thus  giving  greater  assurance  of  their  happiness 
in  life! 

Finally,  we  wish  to  assert  that  our  recommendations  are 
dictated  solely  by  our  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  schools  for  the  complete  and  effective  education  of  the 
youth — education  which  may  be  used  both  for  the  advan- 
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tage  of  the  individual  and  for  the  welfare  and  protection  of 
the  nation. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  your  Com- 
mittee are  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Since  it  appears  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  time 
when  we  may  escape  war,  the  Committee  favors  and  recommends 
the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  intensive  and  specific  military  training 
for  young  men  of  19  years  of  age  and  over  to  be  conducted  during 
the  20th  and  21st  years.  This  training  should  be  universal  and 
compulsory  upon  young  men  of  the  ages  mentioned  who  are 
physically  qualified,  should  include  all  the  features  necessary  to 
prepare  young  men  practically  and  effectively  for  the  work  of  the 
soldier,  should  be  provided  and  directed  by  the  national  govern- 
ment and  at  its  expense,  and  should  be  given  by  expert  instructors 
provided  by  the  national  government. 

2.  The  Committee  is  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  military 
training  and  military  drill,  or  any  form  of  instruction  which  is 
distinctly  or  specifically  military,  into  the  elementary  or  second- 
ary schools. 

3.  A  thoro  and  comprehensive  plan  of  physical  training  should 
be  provided  and  made  compulsory  upon  all  boys  and  girls  of  all 
ages  attending  the  schools.  This  plan  should  include  physical 
exercises,  setting-up  drills  with  emphasis  upon  posture  and  dis- 
cipline, marching,  organized  and  supervised  play,  recreation, 
athletics,  gymnastics,  summer  camps  and  outdoor  life,  wherever 
possible,  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  vacations.  This  work 
should  always  be  intensive,  should  be  graduated  and  adapted  to 
the  ages  and  needs  of  pupils,  should  aim  to  train  pupils  in  health, 
strength,  vigor,  alertness,  endurance,  self-reliance,  and  self- 
control  and  should  include  suitable  provision  for  the  correction 
of  bodily  defects.  At  the  same  time,  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  extension  of  similar  kinds  of  instruction  to  young  people, 
who  are  not  in  school,  thru  agencies  already  established,  such  as 
evening  and  continuation  schools,  recreation  and  community 
centers,  and  others  which  may  be  established. 

4.  Special  attention  should  be  directed  to  personal  hygiene. 
This  should  include  the  care  of  the  body,  frequent,  thoro,  com- 
pulsory medical  inspection,  and  a  consideration  of  the  laws  of 
health,  strength,  and  vigor. 

5.  Provision  should  be  made  for  instruction  in  sanitation  and 
safety  precautions  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  disease 
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and  injury.  For  this  purpose  voluntary  camp  life  during  vaca- 
tions should  be  encouraged,  as  well  as  outdoor  exercises  and  hikes 
into  the  country. 

6.  Patriotic  and  civic  service  should  be  a  prominent  feature  of 
an  American  education.  This  work  should  include  the  study  of 
the  history  of  our  country,  accurately  and  frankly  presented,  a 
study  of  the  people,  the  aims,  efforts,  and  sacrifices  of  our  great 
leaders,  stimulation  of  a  love  of  country,  the  opportunities  for 
rendering  service,  the  Americanization  of  the  thousands  of  for- 
eigners coming  to  our  shores  each  year,  and  the  development  in 
them  of  an  appreciation  of  the  value  and  responsibility  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  The  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment, as  contributing  to  these  purposes,  should  be  recognized. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  Snyder,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Chairman 

W.  M.  Davidson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  B.  Dyer,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  M.  Gwinn,  New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  B.  Cooper,  Seattle,  Wash. 

C.  S.  Meek,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

A.  W.  Edson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


VII 
DISCUSSIONS 

THE  RELATION  OF  ART  TO  SCIENCE  ^ 

We  think,  and  our  whole  education  disposes  us  to  think, 
of  the  man  of  science  and  the  artist  as  opposites;  and  they 
often  are  opposites  nowadays.  The  man  of  science  is  im- 
patient of  the  artist's  ignorance,  want  of  system,  senti- 
mentaHty ;  and  to  the  artist  the  man  of  science  is  lacking  in 
a  sense  of  values.  He  seems  to  be  a  party  in  a  conspiracy  to 
produce  a  world  not  worth  living  in,  a  world  of  clean,  sani- 
tary waiting  rooms.  The  artist  wants  the  world  to  be  a 
home,  and  one  in  which  he  can  do  what  he  likes. 

But  this  opposition  between  science  and  art  is  the  result 
of  a  science  and  an  art  irrationally  specialized.  There  is  no 
natural  opposition  between  them;  rather  all  the  art  in 
things  of  use,  the  most  important  and  instinctive  art  we 
have,  arises  naturally  out  of  science,  at  least  out  of  applied 
science,  and  is  the  result  of  its  success.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, architecture,  the  chief  of  all  arts.  It  arises  natur- 
ally out  of  the  applied  science  of  building.  By  that  science 
men  learn  to  make  buildings  well-fitted  for  their  purpose. 
To  do  so  is  the  science  of  building.  But,  having  done  so, 
they  find  that  buildings  so  fitted  have  a  beauty  arising  out 
of  their  fitness,  a  beauty  which  they  have  not  intended 
but  which  they  recognize  with  delight.  This  beauty  is  not 
artistic,  it  does  not  express  the  emotions  of  man ;  rather  it 
is  a  kind  of  natural  beauty  which  we  may  call  functional, 
since  it  is  the  result  of  the  expression  of  function.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  product  of  science,  not  of  art. 

But  when  the  builder  recognizes  this  beauty  he  proceeds 
in  his  next  design  to  emphasize  it  consciously,  and  in  that 
emphasis  to  express  his  own  sense  of  it,  and  then  at  once 

1  From  the  Educational  Supplement  of  the  London  Times  for  March  22, 
1917. 
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he  becomes  an  artist  as  well  as  a  man  of  science.  But  there 
is  no  opposition  between  the  two  in  him.  Rather  they  are 
parts  of  his  own  nature  which  work  together  like  the  reason 
and  passion  of  the  great  orator ;  they  make  a  harmony  like  that 
of  nature  itself,  in  which  the  beauty  of  the  flower  is  of  use  to 
the  flower,  yet  it  is  none  the  less  beautiful.  And  this  har- 
mony remains  in  building  so  long  as  it  is  good;  but  when 
it  ceases,  when  the  architect  becomes  merely  an  artist,  then 
the  art  of  building  declines.  And  so  it  is  with  all  the  arts  of 
use»  Their  beauty  must  first  of  all  be  functional  beauty, 
beauty  produced  by  science ;  if  it  becomes  purely  artistic 
beauty,  divorced  from  function,  it  is  apt  to  be  no  longer 
beauty  at  all,  but  merely  gratuitous  ugliness.  And  in  all 
the  gratuitous  ugliness  of  the  arts  of  use  of  our  time  there 
is  art  divorced  from  science,  there  is  an  effort,  not  to  em- 
phasize functional  beauty,  but  to  create  a  beauty  of  pure 
expression,  or  more  often  merely  to  imitate  some  such 
misguided  effort. 

There  we  may  see  a  practical  example  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween science  and  art,  a  quarrel  which  need  not  be,  which 
would  not  be,  if  our  education  were  well  balanced  and  not 
over-specialized  in  one  direction  or  another.  It  is  the  quar- 
rel between  science  and  the  humanities,  the  result  of  a  be- 
lief that  the  humanities  should  be  quite  useless  and  that 
science  should  be  nothing  but  useful.  But  how  does  this 
functional  beauty  come  into  objects  of  use?  It  comes  when 
those  objects  are  designed  as  well  as  they  can  be  designed 
for  their  purpose,  and  made  as  well  as  they  can  be  made. 
It  is  the  result  of  science  and  of  labor  that  spare  no  pains  in 
a  practical  task.  And  then  the  man  of  science  turns  into  the 
artist  because  he  recognizes  beauty  and  values  it.  It  is  the 
reward  of  his  work,  and  he  expresses  his  thankfulness  for  it 
and  his  delight  in  it  in  his  art.  So  it  was  with  the  great 
Gothic  builders  who  were  impelled  onward  by  their  pas- 
sion for  their  own  science  of  building,  and  who  gave  thanks 
for  the  beauty  of  that  science  in  their  art. 

But  we  have  so  specialized  art  and  science  that  we  do  not 
even  recognize  the  beauty  of  great  works  of  engineering. 
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because  we  think  of  them  as  purely  scientific,  and,  there- 
fore, we  do  not  try  to  emphasize  that  beauty  with  art. 
It  is  wasted  upon  us,  and  we  continue  to  believe  that  all 
architectural  beauty  must  be  picturesque;  which  means 
that  it  must  remind  us  of  the  beauty  of  the  past.  So  in  our 
teaching  of  art  we  conceive  of  it  as  a  mere  ornament  and 
luxury  of  life,  something  to  be  consciously  accepted  by 
those  who  can  afford  it  or  rejected  by  those  who  can  not. 
We  never  think  of  it  as  an  emphasis  on  the  beauty  that 
comes  of  successfully  applied  science  and  an  emphasis  that 
man  lays  naturally.  We  never  think  of  the  engineer  as  the 
man  who  ought  naturally  and  inevitably  to  become  an 
artist.  The  artist,  in  the  arts  of  use,  is  to  us  one  who  de- 
signs not  objects  of  use  so  much  as  ornament.  If  he 
designed  plain  objects  of  use  perfectly  fitted  for  their  func- 
tion we  should  not  think  of  him  as  an  artist,  even  tho  he 
laid  the  most  exquisite  and  delighted  emphasis  on  their 
functional  beauty.  To  us  the  potter  is  not  the  artist,  but, 
at  best,  the  man  who  paints  the  pot ;  nor  is  the  pot  a  work 
of  art  unless  it  is  painted.  So,  perhaps,  it  is  natural  that 
the  man  of  science  should  be  impatient  of  the  artist.  He 
never  dreams  that  he  might  be  an  artist  himself,  at  least, 
in  much  applied  science;  and  the  artist  is  to  him  merely 
one  who  supplies  some  of  the  ornaments  and  luxuries  of  life 
and  makes  an  endless  fuss  about  it.  Certainly  he  does  make 
a  fuss  because  he  is  cut  off  from  life,  because  there  is  no 
science  in  his  art  or  only  the  science  of  pure  art.  He  in- 
sists morbidly  upon  the  value  of  art  because  his  art  is  so 
divorced  from  use,  from  science. 

What  we  need,  then,  in  our  art  education,  and  in  all  our 
education,  is  an  insistence  on  the  fact  that  art  is  not  op- 
posed to  science,  but  rather  the  flower  of  science.  It  has 
been  said  by  Shelley  and  others  that  the  poet  is  a  more 
intense  kind  of  philosopher,  a  philosopher  in  whom  truth, 
becoming  passionate,  has  turned  into  beauty.  We  need  to 
understand  that  there  is  the  same  relation  between  science 
and  art  as  between  philosophy  and  poetry;  the  art  of  ob- 
jects of  use  is  science  become  passionate,  and,  therefore, 
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become  beauty.  And  this  is  something  which  happens  na- 
turally where  the  human  mind  works  healthily,  where  it  is 
not  irrationally  specialized.  It  is  always  out  of  works  of 
utility,  achieved  as  well  as  they  can  be  achieved  with  the 
best  conscience  of  the  designer  and  the  workman,  that 
beauty  grows,  just  as  it  grows  out  of  the  utilities  of  nature. 
And,  as  beauty  in  nature  itself  seems  to  transcend  the  de- 
mands of  utility,  seems  to  express  some  delight  in  itself,  so 
does  beauty  in  objects  made  by  man  express  the  same  de- 
light in  itself,  the  delight  of  the  maker  in  this  beneficent  by- 
product of  his  activity.  His  prose  becomes  poetry,  and  he 
feels  himself  to  be  the  citizen  of  a  universe  in  which  prose  is 
always  rising  into  poetry.  That  is  the  conception  of  the 
universe  and  of  our  own  activities  that  we  need  to  learn; 
and,  when  we  have  grasped  it,  we  shall  see  no  longer  any 
opposition  between  science  and  art. 

A.  Clutton-Brock 

THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

Statistical  records  show  that  libraries  in  southern  high 
schools  are  neither  a  recent  innovation  nor  an  unfamiliar 
institution.  There  were  in  1895  in  the  South  Atlantic  and 
in  the  South  Central  States  alone,  more  than  400  high- 
school  libraries;  and  in  these  states  since  that  time,  the 
number  has  increased  to  several  thousand,  being  2,475 
in  1912.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  southern 
high  schools  possess  collections  of  books  representing  more 
than  a  million  volumes.  There  are,  at  the  present  time,  no 
accurate  figures  upon  which  to  base  the  statement,  but  the 
general  situation  itself  will  bear  out  the  assertion  that  these 
million  volumes  are  not  only  ill-suited  to  the  educational 
needs  in  secondary  schools,  but  they  are  largely  inaccessible 
for  daily  school  use.  These  book  collections  constitute  a 
great  mass  of  unclassified,  uncatalogued,  obsolete  refer- 
ence and  textbooks.  Were  these  books  well  adapted  to 
present  school  needs,  they  would  yet,  in  numbers  be  hope- 
lessly inadequate  for  satisfactory  school  work.    Most  of  our 
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high-school  libraries  possess  fewer  than  300  volumes  each; 
whereas,  a  good  school  library  should  contain  more  than  a 
thousand  volumes,  liberal  numbers  being  set  at  from  three 
to  five  thousand.  A  high  school  of  800  to  1,000  pupils 
should  have  from  5,000  to  8,000  books;  a  high  school  of 
200  to  300  pupils  requires  a  library  of  2,000  to  3,000  books. 
Evidently,  high-school  libraries,  tho  not  now  uncommon, 
must  in  the  future  be  established  and  maintained  upon 
quite  a  different  basis  from  anything  known  in  the  past. 
^Within  library  circles  the  work  of  school  libraries  has 
been  generously  discust  and  laboriously  studied  for  many 
years.  More  than  three  years  ago,  in  an  article  entitled 
Teaching  library  use  in  high  schools^  the  writer  declared 
that  material  on  the  subject  was  so  copious  that  it  seemed 
impossible  to  say  anything  original  or  new;  but  he  com- 
plained that  outside  of  library  circles  the  matter  was  given 
little  attention  and  almost  no  serious  consideration.  While 
experts  have  been  engrost  with  the  scientific  aspects  of 
the  problem;  the  development  of  the  high-school  library 
itself  has  been  passing  thru  the  so-called  prescientific  stages, 
a  development  essentially  haphazard  and  adventitious. 
And,  indeed,  a  similar  development  may  be  traced  thru  all 
departments  of  secondary  education,  which  owe  their 
growth  largely  to  a  series  of  pedagogical  accidents,  of  one 
kind  or  another,  that  have  necessitated  the  redirecting,  re- 
adjusting, and  reorganizing  of  the  high-school  curriculums. 
The  movement  for  the  reorganization  of  high-school  libra- 
ries has  been  retarded  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  libraries,  in  the  nature  of  their  develop- 
ment, became  largely  the  instruments  of  other  school  de- 
partments, having  but  slight  independent  functions,  and 
hence  awaited  changes  within  these  other  departments  as 
superimposed  agencies  of  either  downward  or  upward 
tendencies.     The  English  department,  for  example,  dom- 

1  See  bibliographies  in  (i)  The  history  of  libraries  in  secondary  schools,  by 
Edward  D.  Greenman,  Library  Journal,  April,  1913.  (2)  The  high-school 
library,  by  Gilbert  O.  Ward,  published  by  American  Library  Association,  East 
Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois;   10  cents. 
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inated  by  the  college-entrance  requirements  board  in  years 
gone  by,  became  highly  analytical  in  its  methods,  when  lo, 
the  school  library  became  burdened  with  tediously  anno- 
tated classics.  The  passing  years  brought  a  new  freedom, 
however,  an  emancipation  from  the  colleges,  that  imposed 
upon  the  English  department  the  duty  of  fitting  for  life 
rather  than  for  college.  The  library  then  became  vitalized 
with  volumes  of  readable  books,  magazines,  newspapers, 
and  a  variety  of  useful  equipment.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
development  of  the  high-school  library  may  proceed  as  a 
normal  part  of  the  redirecting  of  the  teaching  processes 
that  are  now  witnessed  in  secondary  education. 

Yet,  at  present,  serious  misconceptions  exist  as  to  the 
broadest  functions  of  the  high-school  library,  still  restrict- 
ing the  usefulness  of  the  library  to  the  mere  routine  of  class 
study.  Barely  one  year  ago,  a  book  on  Methods  of  teaching 
in  high  schools  came  from  the  press  containing  this  state- 
ment, "A  working  library,  equipt  with  several  copies  of 
books  definitely  usable  in  connection  with  class  work,  and 
properly  managed  by  a  trained  attendant,  should  be  an 
essential  part  of  every  city  high  school."  This  conception 
of  the  school  library  emanated  from  very  practical  aims  of 
economy  and  efficiency,  and  is  admirably  suited  to  many 
of  our  purposes;  but  unfortunately  such  a  conception  im- 
perfectly realizes  the  ends  of  education  which  are  cultural 
as  well  as  practical.  The  school  library  conceived  of  in  this 
manner  is  subordinate,  not  auxiliary  to  other  departments, 
and  loses  the  great  possibilities  of  contributing  to  the  social 
life  of  the  school.  That  these  possibilities  may  not  be  lost, 
the  status  of  the  library  in  the  school  must  be  changed,  for 
the  library  is  not  properly  a  mere  adjunct  to  these  other 
departments,  but  is  itself  an  important  department  which 
in  the  future  must  constitute  the  center  of  all  school  ac- 
tivities. Securely  established  within  the  school,  upon  an 
equal  standing  with  other  departments,  the  library  becomes 
more  than  a  mere  study  hall.  Changes  no  less  spiritual  than 
physical  mark  the  altered  conditions  of  library  work,  when 
these  conditions  are  made  to  meet  the  social  requirements 
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of  school  life.  Under  favorable  circumstances,  the  library  is 
not  a  dusty  room  of  despised  books,  the  muster  place  of 
unwilling  pupils  policed  by  stern  teachers;  but  rather  a 
room  of  magic  volumes  on  the  grea;t  discourses  of  all  times, 
where  pupils  and  teachers  meet  for  freer,  happier  ways  of 
thought,  and  for  the  more  generous  impulses  of  life  that 
come  from  a  real  contact  with  books.  In  the  June  number 
of  the  English  Journal  for  the  past  year,  this  description  is 
given  of  the  modern  school  library : 

It  is  a  light  and  sunny  room,  free  from  glare.  It  is  com- 
fortable, with  easy  divans  and  chairs  built  in  conformity  to 
the  lines  of  the  human  figure.  It  is  above  all  things,  quiet; 
and,  if  possible,  large  enough  to  contain  remote  and  inviting  cor- 
ners. Its  walls  and  all  its  decorative  scheme  are  in  harmony  with 
its  purpose — subdued,  yet  cheerful  in  tones.  Its  pictures  are  inter- 
esting and  pleasing — good  art,  but  not  too  classical  for  its  visitors. 
It  contains  books  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects;  science,  history, 
literature,  and  those  studies  of  our  social  life,  economic  and 
political,  in  which  we  expect  thoughtful  young  people  to  take 
interest.  It  contains  many  editions  of  books  selected  for  their 
beauty  in  binding,  printing,  and  illustration.  Such  treasures  as 
Maxfield  Parrish's  illustrated  edition  of  the  Arabian  Nights  and 
Jesse  Wilcox  Smith's  A  Child's  garden  of  verse,  should  be  there,  not 
locked  in  glass  cases,  but  lying  temptingly  on  the  tables.  Indeed, 
the  library  should  be  before  all  else,  a  room  filled  with  tempta- 
tions. It  should  be  so  full  of  seductions  that  a  boy  sent  to  it  for 
a  piece  of  information  would  be  likely  to  waste  time  there,  per- 
haps, even  to  forget  what  he  was  sent  for.  It  should  be  a  land  of 
still  waters  and  green  pastures  with  a  soft- voiced,  intelligent,  and 
tactful  librarian  as  its  good  shepherd. 

This  description  was  written  by  a  man  who  sees  in  our 
changing  educational  ideals  and  changing  methods  of  teach- 
ing, a  transformation  that  elevates  the  library  to  a  place  of 
dignity  and  importance  in  our  educational  system.  This 
transformation  is  affecting  our  whole  educational  life  in 
both  spirit  and  physical  exterior.  From  the  university  to 
the  graded  school,  we  trace  changes  in  the  school  library, 
paralleling  those  that  have  in  all  other  departments  sprung 
from  our  general  plan  of  educational  reorganization  and  re- 
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adjustment.  Does  the  vision  fail  to  open  before  you? 
Then,  look  in  upon  a  real  scene.  On  the  third  floor  of  the 
Barringer  High  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  centrally 
located,  is  a  room  23  by  53  feet,  the  home  of  the  Barringer 
high-school  library,  open  every  school  day  from  8:30  to 
4:30  o'clock,  equipt  with  more  than  6,200  books,  and  taking 
32  magazines.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five  pupils  visit 
the  library  daily,  borrowing  numerous  books,  reading 
magazines,  and  examining  pictures  and  maps.  The  room 
is  attractively  furnished,  having  in  addition  to  necessary 
cases  and  shelving,  growing  plants,  statuary,  and  pictures 
upon  the  walls.  The  window  at  the  west  end  of  the  room 
opens  upon  a  beautiful  park,  showing  surroundings  that 
harmonize  with  the  comfortable  and  pleasing  interior. 

Here  is  another  scene,  not  in  fancy,  but,  if  you  please,  as  it 
is  in  the  library  of  the  Girls'  Central  High  School,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York.  The  home  of  this  library  is  a  room  90  by 
30  feet,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  125,  shelving  for  8,000 
volumes,  furnished  with  tables,  book  stacks,  periodical 
case,  atlas  cases,  card  catalogues,  a  Harvard  art  case, 
case  for  illustrated  books,  vertical  file  for  lantern  slides, 
pictures  and  clippings,  bulletin  boards  and  temporary  refer- 
ence cases  for  every  department  of  the  school.  This  library 
has  an  average  daily  circulation  of  200  books  for  home  use, 
and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  students  visiting  for 
reference  and  reading  of  more  than  500.  In  charge  of  the 
library  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  experts  in  the  country, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Hall,  whose  epoch-making  work  is  known 
thruout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  For  three 
years  her  library  has  been  under  student  self-government, 
and  in  no  sense  is  she  required  to  do  police  duty ;  her  whole 
time  is  free  for  personal  work  with  the  students.  Miss 
Hall  has  succeeded  in  centering  all  school  interes;ts  in  the 
library,  even  to  the  pictures  on  the  walls  in  the  corridors 
and  rooms.  Under  framed  pictures  in  the  classrooms  of 
the  Central  High  School,  she  has  posted  reading  lists  of 
books  of  interest  in  the  study  of  these  pictures.  In  Room 
6,  the  Chaucer  Room,  the  following  notice  is  posted : 
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Some  interesting  readings  on  the  pictures. 
Note:    The  following  books  are  all  in  the  school  library  and 
may  be  seen  there  at  any  time: 

Following  this  note  is  a  long  list  of  references. 

As  a  further  encouragement  to  reading,  Library  Reading 
Clubs  are  organized  either  under  the  supervision  of  the 
librarian,  or  teachers.  There  are.  The  Monday  Reading 
Club,  the  Shakespeare  Society,  the  Biology  Reading  Club, 
the  Literary  Strollers,  the  City  History  Club,  the  Science 
Club,  the  Eliot  Reading  Club,  and  several  others.  The 
City  History  Club  aids  the  library  in  collecting  clippings 
from  magazines  and  newspapers  which  deal  with  city  his- 
tory. It  has  presented  the  library  with  an  exhibit  case  for 
historical  exhibits.  Much  of  the  library  equipment  of  this 
character  is  presented  by  the  students,  which,  in  a  large 
measure,  accounts  for  the  pride  and  genuine  interest  that 
the  students  manifest  in  the  library.  A  case  of  illustrated 
books  has  been  given  by  the  pupils  as  memorials  upon 
graduation  and  upon  other  occasions.  This  paragraph 
might  be  extended  in  lengthy  detail  to  include  other  impor- 
tant features  of  Miss  Hall's  methods,  but  the  examples 
already  given  amply  serve  to  illustrate  the  possibilities  of  a 
modern  high-school  library.  These  examples  show  that  the 
spirit  of  the  work  is  being  rapidly  socialized  as  is  all  of  our 
education. 

In  a  pamphlet  by  Miss  Hall  on  Vocational  guidance  thru 
the  high  school,  the  author  rejoices  over  this  new  call  to 
social  service,  and  advises  librarians  to  keep  vocational 
"shelves  full  of  only  live  books  which  really  make  an  appeal 
to  the  students."  This  service  in  vocational  guidance  is 
typical  of  the  extra-departmental  work  of  the  library.  Not 
only  are  suitable  books  secured  for  the  boys  and  girls,  but 
clubs  are  organized  and  men  and  women  are  invited  to  the 
library  to  talk  to  the  members. 

Our  new  high-school  library  has  not  only  shelves  and 
alcoves  for  books,  but  the  visual  department  for  pictures, 
the  phonograph  department  for  phonograph  records,  and 
club  rooms  for  reading  and  for  hearing  lectures.    The  duties 
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of  the  librarian  extend  beyond  routine  service  even  to  after- 
noon and  evening  social  functions  and  special  receptions. 
Every  new  class  enroling  in  the  Brooklyn  High  School  is 
entertained  by  the  librarian,  who  thus  meets  the  pupils  in 
groups,  not  exceeding  forty  in  number.  From  this  initial 
acquaintance,  a  personal  and  an  intimate  association  con- 
tinues as  long  as  the  students  are  in  school.  What  has  been 
done  so  completely  in  Brooklyn  can  be  done  with  equal 
success  in  every  small  high  school  of  the  South.  The 
problems  of  reorganization  are  simple.  In  the  systematic 
filing  of  material  gathered  in  the  library,  there  is  demon- 
strated the  possibility  of  collecting,  cataloging,  indexing, 
and  making  accessible  much  useful  paraphernalia  that 
modern  invention  and  industry  so  abundantly  supply. 
Such  equipment  as  this  represents  an  essential  element  in  a 
great  scheme  of  social  reorganization,  and  has  vast  possi- 
bilities in  modern  life. 

The  history  of  secondary  school  libraries  is  not  unlike 
the  history  of  other  departments  in  the  high-school  curricu- 
lum in  that  these  libraries  have  gone  thru  rapid  growth  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  Furthermore,  the  development  of  the 
high-school  libraries,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  develop- 
ment of  secondary  education  in  general,  has  been  such  that 
a  complete  reorganization  is  necessary.  The  misconcep- 
tions as  to  the  functions  of  the  high-school  library  must  be 
so  far  corrected  as  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  library 
beyond  the  mere  routine  of  the  several  school  departments, 
and  to  include  in  its  functions  all  of  the  social  activities  of 
the  high  school. 

C.  C.  Certain 

Cass  Technical  High  School 
Detroit,  Michigan 
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Fifteen  Plays  of  Shakespeare  with  a  Glossary  Abridged,  from  the  Oxford 
Shakespeare  Glossary  of  T.  C.  Onions.  Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 
1916.     p.  1143.     $1. 

Representative  English  Plays  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  end  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Edited  by  John  S.  P.  Tatlock,  Stanford  University 
and  Robert  G.  Martin,  Northwestern  University.  New  York.  The 
Century  Co.     p.  838.     $2.50. 

Representative  American  Plays.  Edited  by  Arthur  Hobson  Quinn, 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  New  York.  The  Century  Co.  191 7.  p. 
968.     $2.50. 

These  three  portly  tomes  testify  to  the  steadily  increasing 
interest  in  the  drama  and  also  to  the  increasing  attention 
now  paid  to  its  study  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  Con- 
venient texts  of  Shakespeare*s  plays  and  of  the  plays  of  his 
more  important  contemporaries  were  provided  long  ago, 
and  now  we  are  presented  with  collections  of  plays  chosen 
from  the  later  dramatists  of  our  language,  many  of  them 
not  otherwise  easily  accessible.  As  the  interest  in  the 
modern  drama  seems  to  be  more  widespread  in  the  United 
States  than  it  is  in  Great  Britain,  there  need  be  no  surprize 
in  noting  that  most  of  these  comprehensive  volumes  testify 
to  the  alert  industry  of  American  scholars. 

The  volume  first  listed  above  is  the  least  important 
and  the  least  significant  of  the  three.  It  is  printed  with 
the  beautiful  simplicity  and  admirable  clearness  to  which 
the  Clarendon  Press  has  accustomed  us.  But  it  is  not 
vouched  for  by  the  name  of  any  responsible  editor;  nor 
are  we  told  what  text  has  been  employed.  No  excuse 
is  proffered  for  the  retention  (without  explanation)  of  the 
elaborate  division  into  acts  and  scenes  wholly  unauthorized 
by  the  quartos  and  folios.  Nor  are  the  stage  directions 
those  of  the  quartos  and  the  folios ;  they  are  those  supplied 
by  seventeenth-century  editors  and  now  discredited  by 
modern  scholarship.     Moreover,  the  choice  of  the  fifteen 
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plays  will  not  commend  itself  to  American  students.  There 
are  five  comedies  (not  including  Much  Ado);  then  there 
are  five  chronicle-plays  (including  Henry  VIII)  ^  with 
no  explanation  that  it  is  rather  Fletcher's  work  than  Shakes- 
peare's; and  finally  there  are  five  tragedies  (including 
Coriolanus  and  excluding  Romeo  and  Juliet);  and  the 
arrangement  is  no  more  satisfactory  than  the  selection, 
since  it  disregards  absolutely  the  slow  and  steady  develop- 
ment of  Shakespeare's  dramaturgic  craftsmanship ;  the  book 
opens  with  The  Tempest — ^which  is  pretty  certainly  the  last 
play  that  Shakespeare  composed. 

The  volume  of  representative  English  plays  (exclusive 
of  Shakespeare's)  edited  by  Professors  Tatlock  and  Martin 
is  likely  to  be  useful.  It  contains  three  brief  scenes  from 
the  mystery-plays  and  one  entire  morality-play — Everyman. 
It  represents  the  Elizabethans  by  nine  plays;  the  Restora- 
tion dramatists  by  three;  the  eighteenth  century  by  five; 
and  the  nineteenth  century  by  four.  Of  course,  no  two 
students  of  stage-history  would  agree  in  their  choice  of 
plays;  but  no  serious  objection  need  be  made  to  the  selec- 
tions of  the  editors  until  we  come  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
Here  we  find  Shelley's  Cenci  and  Browning's  Blot  on  the 
Scutcheon,  for  the  inclusion  of  which  in  a  volume  of  "repre- 
sentative" plays  there  would  seem  to  be  no  excuse,  since 
neither  of  them  is  truly  representative  and  since  neither 
is  a  good  play  (regarded  primarily  as  a  play).  Their 
inclusion  discloses  what  is  made  obvious  also  in  the  notes — 
that  the  editors  have  preferred  to  consider  dramatic  litera- 
ture from  the  literary  standpoint  rather  than  from  the 
dramatic.  Under  Sheridan,  for  instance,  they  send  the 
student  to  Mrs.  Oliphant's  volume  in  the  English  Men  of 
Letters  series,  which  is  a  monument  of  undramatic  criticism 
— and  also  one  of  the  flimsiest  biographies  ever  written. 

Professor  Quinn  has  put  under  obligation  every  student 
of  the  American  drama  by  his  collection  of  twenty-five 
plays  of  native  authorship,  beginning  with  Godfrey's  Prince 
of  Parthia  (1767)  and  ending  with  seven  pieces  by  play- 
wrights still  living.     Thus  he  has  combined  the  historical 
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interest  with  the  contemporary.  Perhaps  the  very  recent 
playwrights  are  unduly  numerous,  since  their  productions 
can  not  yet  be  seen  in  the  perspective  of  time  which  is  likely 
in  the  future  to  reveal  that  several  of  them  are  not  as 
/'representative'*  as  they  may  seem  to  be  today.  If  the 
three  latest — those  by  Mr.  MacKaye,  Mr.  Sheldon  and 
Miss  Crothers — had  been  omitted,  space  might  have  been 
found  for  Burk's  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  for  Mrs.  Bateman's 
Self,  for  Hurlbert's  Americans  in  Paris,  and  for  the  plays 
in  which  Solon  Shingle  and  Bardwell  Slote  are  the  salient 
figures.  Otherwise  the  selection  is  excellent,  even  if  the 
plays  chosen  are,  many  of  them,  little  better  than  curiosities. 
Quite  the  best  of  the  earlier  specimens  is  George  Henry 
Boker's  Francesca  da  Rimini — the  strongest  drama  yet 
written  in  this  theme  which  has  been  tempting  to  the  dra- 
matists of  every  modern  literature.  In  fact,  Boker's  is 
probably  the  finest  blank  verse  play  in  our  language  written 
between  1825  and  1875;  it  acted  well  as  the  present  reviewer 
can  testify,  and  it  reads  well  also,  even  if  its  technic  accords 
with  the  fashion  of  half  a  century  ago.  Among  the  other 
plays  here  made  available  and  not  elsewhere  easily  accessi- 
ble are  Tyler's  Contrast,  Dunlap's  Andre  and  Bird's  Broker 
of  Bogota,  Willis's  Tortesa,  Mrs.  Mowatt's  Fashion  and 
Mrs.  Howe's  Leonora.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  that  Pro- 
fessor Quinn  has  included  no  specimen  of  the  absurd  closet- 
drama;  all  the  plays  he  has  picked  out  were  written  to  be 
acted  and  were  acted;  and  probably  half  of  them  achieved 
a  fair  measure  of  success  on  the  stage. 

Brander  Matthews 

Columbia  University 

Outlines  of  Sociology.  By  Frank  W.  Blackmar,  University  of  Kansas, 
and  John  Lewis  Gillin,  University  of  Wisconsin.  New  York.  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1915.     586  p.     $2.00. 

During  the  past  score  of  years  there  has  been  a  remark- 
able increase  in  the  number  and  popularity  of  courses 
devoted  to  the  study  of  sociology.  Several  years  ago  the 
subject  was  known  to  be  taught  in  over  350  institutions  of 
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learning  in  this  country.  Since  that  time  further  extension 
has  been  rapid. 

From  time  to  time  during  this  period  scientific  works 
on  sociology  were  published,  but  there  appeared  no  ade- 
quate text,  adapted  especially  to  the  needs  of  the  classroom. 
The  wide  scope  of  the  subject  itself  and  the  different  em- 
phasis placed  upon  the  different  parts  of  the  field  by  the 
leaders  who  trained  the  majority  of  the  present  teachers 
of  sociology,  has  produced  much  diversity  in  the  subject 
matter  of  courses  in  different  institutions.  Standardiza- 
tion of  elementary  work  has  been  needed.  To  meet  this 
need,  at  least  in  part,  nothing  could  be  more  important  than 
a  book  sufficiently  thoro  and  inclusive  to  accomplish  for 
sociology  what  Marshall's  Principles  of  economics  did  for 
political  economy. 

A  book  that  will  do  much  to  meet  this  need  has  at  last 
appeared.  Issued  as  one  of  a  series  of  Social  Science  Text- 
books under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Richard  T.  Ely, 
written  by  men  who  are  thoroly  familiar  with  the  creative 
work  of  Giddings,  the  encyclopaedic  volumes  of  Ward,  the 
methodological  contributions  of  Small,  the  practical  and 
illuminating  treatises  of  Cooley,  the  synthetic  products  of 
EUwood  and  the  brilliant  studies  of  Ross,  clear  in  outline, 
inclusive  in  content,  sane  and  progressive  in  treatment, 
simple  and  pleasing  in  style.  Blackmar  and  Gillin's  Outlines 
of  Sociology  will  do  far  more  than  fulfill  the  authors'  endeavor 
"to  meet  the  requirements  of  colleges  and  universities" — 
it  will  contribute  much  toward  the  standardization  of 
sociology  itself. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  seven  parts,  entitled,  respec- 
tively, the  Nature  and  Import  of  Sociology,  Social  Evolu- 
tion, Socialization  and  Social  Control,  Social  Ideals  and 
Social  Control,  Social  Pathology,  Methods  of  Social  In- 
vestigation, the  History  of  Sociology.  Emphasizing  first 
the  dependence  of  the  individual  upon  the  nature  of  the 
various  groups  in  which  he  lives  and  functions,  the  authors 
proceed  to  discuss  various  familiar  types  of  cooperative 
groups,  political,  economic,  voluntary,  educational,  instinc- 
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tive  and  rational.  This  treatment  forms  a  brief  but  con- 
crete introduction  to  the  formal  definition  that  "sociology 
treats  of  the  phenomena  of  society  arising  from  the  associa- 
tion of  mankind"  or  in  the  terms  of  a  statement,  quoted 
from  Giddings,  "Sociology  is  an  attempt  to  account  for 
the  origin,  growth,  structure  and  activities  of  society  by 
the  operation  of  physical,  vital  and  psychical  causes  work- 
ing together  in  a  process  of  evolution."  The  specific  aims 
of  sociology  are  declared  to  be  both  scientific  and  practical. 
Chief  emphasis  by  the  writers,  however,  has  been  laid  upon 
scientific  study  of  the  origin,  development  and  analysis  of 
present-day  social  structure  and  processes.  In  Part  II, 
Social  Evolution,  such  topics  as  social  origins,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  family  and  of  the  state  and  the  evolution  of 
ethics  and  of  religion  are  treated  with  concreteness  sufficient 
to  lay  a  foundation,  admirable  pedagogically,  for  the  more 
abstract  analyses  of  later  chapters.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  topics,  organization  and  disorganization  of  the 
family.  Briefly  discussing  the  various  forms  of  marriage 
and  of  the  primitive  family  the  authors  outline  clearly  and 
in  a  judicial  spirit  the  recent  effects  of  the  liberalization  of 
thought  upon  family  ideals,  the  relation  of  the  education  of 
women  to  the  marriage  rate  and  size  of  the  family,  the  growth 
of  divorce  and  its  causes  and  the  question  of  raising  the 
standards  of  family  life.  The  treatment  of  topics,  however, 
is  not  at  any  time  wholly  descriptive.  In  the  chapters  on 
the  social  origin  of  religion,  for  example,  the  theories  of 
Lubbock,  Tylor,  Spencer,  Miiller,  Thiele,  Jastrow,  Baldwin, 
King  and  others  are  given  sufficient  attention  to  indicate 
their  general  nature. 

Parts  III  and  IV  on  Socialization,  Social  Control  and 
Social  Ideals,  present  in  some  150  pages  the  main  outlines 
of  the  more  abstract  phases  of  sociological  theory.  In 
them  some  of  the  more  important  contributions  of  both 
American  and  foreign  sociologists  are  utilized  and  to  some 
extent  synthesized,  contrasted  and  criticized.  For  material 
both  in  this  and  in  other  portions  of  the  book  the  authors 
have  drawn  heavily  upon  the  works  of  Giddings,  Ward  and 
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Ross.  Full  credit  and  exact  references  are  given  in  every 
case,  however,  so  that  the  reader  can  not  fail  to  appreciate 
how  greatly  sociology  is  indebted  to  these  men  for  its  present 
content.  The  final  sections  of  Part  IV  are  devoted  to  an 
illuminating  discussion  of  social  ideals  and  various  concep- 
tions of  progress.  Part  V,  dealing  with  Social  Pathology,  is 
devoted  chiefly  to  a  review  of  some  of  the  more  important 
recent  studies  and  movements  in  the  field  of  philanthropy 
and  penology.  Among  the  sources  used  for  this  portion  of 
the  work  are  books  by  Warner,  Henderson,  Devine,  Hunter, 
Goddard,  Ellis,  Draehms  and  others.  Various  reports  and 
proceedings  are  also  utilized.  Part  VI  and  VII  on  methods 
of  investigation  and  the  history  of  sociology,  are  extremely 
brief. 

The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  a  successful  synthesis.  It  has 
the  added  merit  of  division  into  parts  each  of  which  deals 
with  a  particular  aspect  of  the  subject,  so  that  selection  of 
sections  adapted  to  special  needs  can  be  made  easily.  A 
particularly  valuable  feature  is  the  constant  reference  of 
facts  and  theories  to  their  sources.  Citations  are  definite. 
In  addition  a  series  of  questions  and  exercises  designed  to 
stimulate  discussions  in  class  is  appended  to  each  chapter. 
The  volume  also  includes  carefully  chosen  references  for 
further  reading  and  a  suitable  index. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  that  the  book 
is  without  faults  or  that  it  will  in  any  way  take  the  place 
of  older  and  more  extensive  works.  As  the  authors  intended, 
it  is  an  outline  and  it  has  the  inevitable  defects  of  an  outline. 
Few  teachers,  doubtless,  will  wholly  approve  the  degree  of 
emphasis  placed  on  different  parts.  In  the  present  reviewer's 
opinion  the  book  would  be  improved  as  a  sociological  text 
if  the  sections  on  social  pathology  and  the  history  of  sociology 
were  omitted  and  the  section  on  method  expanded  to  in- 
clude some  account  of  the  service  rendered  to  sociology  by 
statistics.  As  they  now  stand,  the  sections  on  history  and 
method  are  inadequate.  Doubtless  the  treatment  of  philan- 
thropy and  penology  was  included  for  the  practical  reason 
that,  especially  in  the  West,  these  two  subjects  are  still 
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looked  upon  by  many  as  integral  parts  of  sociology.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  no  more  and  no  less  related  to  soci- 
ology than  are  the  phases  of  education,  politics,  law,  econom- 
ics and  journalism  which  have  to  do  with  the  development 
of  sound  public  policy  and  the  eradication  of  practical  evils. 
At  some  time  in  the  future  the  authors  may  possibly  find 
it  desirable  to  expand  the  section  on  social  pathology  and 
to  issue  it  as  a  separate  book  under  that  title.  If  that  were 
done,  the  unnecessarily  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
material  in  the  manner  that  occurs,  for  example,  on  pages 
131  and  502,  would  be  avoided  automatically.  Possibly, 
too,  the  authors  will  deem  it  advisable,  in  a  future  edition, 
to  confine  their  work  less  exclusively  to  the  work  of  American 
sociologists.  They  may  find  also  that  by  excluding  pathol- 
ogy, room  may  be  obtained  for  some  treatment  of  the  work 
of  the  earliest  American  teacher  of  sociology,  William  G. 
Sumner.  Possibly,  also  they  will  be  disposed  to  draw  more 
fully  than  has  been  done  in  this  volume  upon  that  portion 
of  the  work  of  the  genetic  psychologists  which  is  throwing 
light  upon  the  instinctive  bases  of  social  action.  Likewise, 
some  further  and  more  definite  treatment  of  biological  in- 
fluences in  society  may  prove  advisable.  For  even  so  funda- 
mental a  thing  as  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  term, 
natural  selection,  the  present  volume  has  been  searched  in 
vain.  The  discussion  of  social  evolution  might  also  be 
somewhat  clarified  if  the  distinctive  contributions  of  Dar- 
win and  Spencer  were  more  definitely  stated. 

These  suggestions,  however,  are  not  made  by  way  of 
destructive  criticism.  The  book  is  a  great  advance  over 
the  earlier  text  written  by  Professor  Blackmar  alone,  and 
the  authors  of  the  newer  volume  have  achieved  too  great 
success  in  their  main  endeavor  to  render  the  suggestions 
contained  in  this  review  anything  more  than  of  minor  im- 
portance. As  it  stands,  the  book  is  one  of  the  best  texts  on 
sociology  that  has  yet  appeared. 

Alvan  a.  Tenney 

Columbia  University 
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Modern  Economic  Problems  (Economics  Vol.  II).    By  Frank  A.  Fetter. 
New  York.     The  Century  Company.     1916.     xi  +  498  p. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  one  of  the  great  American 
economists.  His  contributions  to  economic  literature  have 
been  notable,  and  while  it  would,  of  course,  be  too  much  to 
say  that  they  have  won  universal  acceptance^  it  can  safely 
be  affirmed  that  they  have  quite  generally  been  accorded 
respectful  and  sympathetic  attention.  Professor  Fetter 
occupies  a  place  of  distinction,  not  only  as  a  thinker  and 
writer  in  the  field  of  economics,  but  also  as  a  university 
teacher.  Several  years  ago  he  served  also  as  President  of 
the  American  Economic  Association.  Few  are  better  qual- 
ified, therefore,  to  prepare  a  general  treatise  on  economics. 

The  volume  under  review  constitutes  the  second  part 
of  a  work  dealing  with  the  principles  of  economics  which 
in  some  respects  may  be  regarded  as  a  revision  of  Professor 
Fetter's  Principles  of  Economics,  published  as  a  single  volume 
in  1904.  But  the  treatment  of  the  principles  of  value  and 
distribution  in  volume  I  of  the  new  work  differs  materially, 
if  not  radically,  from  that  in  the  earlier  text,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  as  Professor  Fetter  himself  remarks,  the  years 
since  1904  have  been  so  replete  with  interesting  happenings 
in  the  field  of  practical  problems  that  volume  II  represents 
more  than  a  mere  revision  of  the  corresponding  chapters  in 
the  earlier  book.  Hence,  the  present  volumes  taken  together 
must  be  regarded  as  an  essentially  new  contribution. 

Considering  the  variety  of  economic  problems  that  Pro- 
fessor Fetter  discusses,  it  seems  extraordinary  that  he  has 
been  able  to  compress  his  treatment  within  the  limits  of  a 
comparatively  small  book.  His  success  in  this  direction, 
however,  has  been  due  to  his  method  of  treatment.  While 
essential  facts  have  not  been  neglected,  he  has  not  at- 
tempted to  give  an  encyclopaedic  description  of  all  the 
elements  involved  in  the  several  problems,  but  he  has 
confined  himself  rather  to  a  setting  forth  of  the  points 
of  principle  involved  in  them,  suggesting  in  this  connec- 
tion, the  solutions  which  sound  analysis  and  a  healthy  for- 
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ward  look  seem  to  demand.  Too  often  in  books  on  economics 
the  practical  problems  are  discust  with  no  adequate  refer- 
ence to  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  theoretical  prin- 
ciples. But  this  criticism  can  not  be  made  of  Professor 
Fetter's  two  volumes.  Indeed,  the  reviewer  knows  of  no 
other  economic  textbook  where  the  application  of  principles 
to  practical  problems  is  more  successfully  made.  The  result 
is  that  much  merely  confusing  descriptive  material  is  elimi- 
nated, and  what  remains  is  solid  and  stimulating.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  book  will  probably  make  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  teacher,  to  the  student  and  to  the  general  reader. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  contents 
of  the  book.  It  deals  with  all  the  problems  that  are  familiar 
to  the  economic  student,  altho  it  should  be  remarked  that 
there  are  two  unusual  chapters  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
farm  life. 

The  viewpoint  thruout  is  unbiased ;  the  attitude  of  mind 
calm  and  judicial.  Professor  Fetter  does  not  overemphasize 
the  purely  economic  aspect  of  our  economic  problems.  He 
says  in  his  foreword:  "No  practical  problem  in  the  field  of 
economics  can  be  solved  as  if  it  were  solely  and  purely  an 
economic  problem.  It  is  always  in  some  measure  also  a 
political,  moral  and  social  problem."  Subsequently,  he  says 
also:  "The  outlook  and  sympathies  that  are  exprest  or 
tacitly  assumed  thruout  this  work  are  not  so  much  those 
personal  to  the  author  as  they  are  those  of  our  present-day 
American  democratic  society,  taken  at  about  its  center  of 
gravity."  It  is  not  difficult  to  discover,  however,  that  Pro- 
fessor Fetter  has  no  quarrel  with  the  outlook  or  with  the 
sympathies  of  the  democratic  society  whose  problems  he  is 
helping  to  solve. 

The  book  is  divided  into  six  main  parts,  within  which 
are  grouped  a  number  of  chapters  dealing  with  related  prob- 
lems. While  this  is  a  matter  of  no  great  significance  as  far 
as  the  solution  of  society's  economic  problems  is  concerned, 
it  is  of  real  importance  in  helping  the  teacher  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  him.  The  arrangement  is  well  adapted 
to  classroom  work. 
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To  those  who  know  Professor  Fetter's  remarkable  feHcity 
as  a  writer,  it  will  appear  superfluous  to  speak  of  style.  But 
for  those  who  may  not  know,  let  it  be  said  that  in  the  book 
under  review,  as  in  his  other  productions,  Professor  Fetter 
writes  with  a  nicety  and  clearness  of  expression  and  with  a 
delicacy  of  touch  and  of  humor  that  stamp  him  as  a  writer 
of  the  first  class. 

Eugene  E.  Agger 
Columbia  University 


Rural  Denmark  and  its  schools.     By  Harold  W.  Foght.     New  York. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1915.    xvi  —  355  p.    $1.40. 

In  these  days  when  one  reads  so  much  of  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars,  of  cold  calculating  efficiency,  and  even  of  crass 
materialism,  it  is  a  welcome  relief  to  run  thru  the  pages  of  a 
book  on  practical  education  which  reflects  the  unselfish 
idealism  of  a  whole  people.  Striking,  indeed,  is  the  story 
of  Rural  Denmark  and  its  schools j  for  the  author  has  caught 
something  of  the  spirit  which  animated  the  Danish  people 
in  rehabilitating  their  country.  Denmark  had  suffered  sorely 
from  the  Napoleonic  wars,  from  the  agricultural  depression 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  finally 
from  the  defeat  at  the  hands  of  her  powerful  neighbor 
toward  the  south  which  had  wrenched  away  Slesvig  and 
Holstein  from  the  mother  country.  Old  educational  ideals 
no  longer  sufficed.  There  was  need  of  something  which 
should  work  in  the  very  intellectual  marrow  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  people,  rather  than  of  a  few  rule  of  thumb  maxims 
which  they  might  apply  in  their  daily  toil. 

Radical  measures  were  necessary,  and  radical  suggestions 
were  at  hand.  An  impoverished  land  was  made  to  return 
a  good  living  for  its  people.  Development  and  conservation 
of  resources,  scientific  principles  applied  to  agriculture,  co- 
operation in  production  and  in  distribution  of  products, 
economy  as  only  the  European  knows  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  and  a  real  idealism  among  the  common  people  are 
some  of  the  more  fundamental  reasons  for  this  change. 
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Part  I  sketches  briefly  the  Recent  Danish  Agricultural 
Rehabilitation.  Part  II  describes  in  somewhat  greater 
detail  the  Work  of  the  Rural  Schools  in  the  National  Reor- 
ganization, with  sub-titles:  Elementary  Rural  Schools; 
Agricultural  Schools;  Folk  High  Schools.  In  view  of  the 
part  played  by  the  Folk  High  Schools  in  this  process  of 
rejuvenating  the  land,  it  is  not  surprizing  that  the  section 
devoted  to  this  particular  topic  occupies  about  half  the 
book. 

As  the  author  suggests,  much  of  the  material  presented 
in  these  pages  has  already  appeared  in  three  bulletins 
recently  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
Revision  and  expansion  of  the  subject  matter,  as  well  as  a 
more  attractive  form,  however,  would  seem  to  warrant  its 
appearance  as  a  book  publication. 

From  time  to  time,  skilled  observers  of  foreign  educational 
conditions  have  warned  the  American  people  that  we  must 
adapt,  not  adopt  foreign  practises.  This  book  repeats  that 
caution,  and  at  the  same  time  offers  many  helpful  suggestions 
for  this  adaptation.  Denmark  has  had  a  much  more  diffi- 
cult problem  to  solve  than  have  we,  but  she  has  set  about  it 
with  greater  intelligence.  Wealth  of  natural  resources  has 
made  us  prodigal.  Would  that  we  might  profit  by  the 
experience  of  others!  We  can  hardly  have  too  many  books 
of  this  sort  to  point  the  way  to  this  end. 

Whether  or  not  any  form  of  the  Folk  High  School  is  possi- 
ble in  this  country  is  an  open  question.  Efforts  already 
made  by  Scandinavians  in  America  to  establish  such  schools 
can  hardly  be  called  successful.  We  might,  however,  find 
some  way  of  bringing  over  the  spirit  of  these  schools  into 
our  own  educational  system,  for  they  stand  above  all  for 
the  idea  that  success  in  life  should  be  measured  by  standards 
other  and  higher  than  mere  money  standards,  and  achieve- 
ment for  country  or  one's  fellow  man  is  esteemed  in  Den- 
mark today  above  successful  accumulation  of  wealth. 

Certain  inaccuracies  of  expression  and  weaknesses  of  style 
will  be  apparent  to  the  critical  reader,  and  one  may  question 
the  wisdom  of  including  the  appendix  found  herein  in  a 
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book  under  this  title.  Numerous  and  enlightening  illustra- 
tions and  an  index  add  materially  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
book.  It  should  be  in  the  library  of  everybody  interested  in 
education,  and  may  well  serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion  in 
every  course  which  treats  the  problem  of  rural  education. 

Frederic  Ernest  Farrington 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  teacher  as  artist  is  the  title  of  an  agreeable  essay  by 
Professor  H.  H.  Home  of  New  York  University.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    73  p.    70c.) 

The  demand  for  books  dealing  with  specific  topics  in  the 
field  of  secondary  education  has  led  to  the  production  of 
a  stout  volume  entitled  The  modern  high  school  by  Professor 
Charles  Hughes  Johnston  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
There  are  chapters  by  different  writers  on  various  aspects 
of  secondary  school  administration  and  work,  all  of  which 
may  be  commended  to  the  serious  student.  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     191 7.     848  p.    $1.75.) 

An  elaborate  study  of  local  conditions  entitled  Truancy 
and  non-attendance  in  Chicago  schools  has  been  produced 
by  Misses  Abbott  and  Breckenridge  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  It  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  work- 
ing of  the  compulsory  education  and  child  labor  laws  and 
to  point  the  way  to  improvements.  (Chicago:  University 
of  Chicago  Press.     191 7.    472  p.     $2.00.) 

The  chief  result  of  the  monograph  of  Miss  Hewins  of  the 
Newton  High  School,  New  York  City,  entitled  The  doc- 
trine of  formal  discipline  in  the  light  of  experimental  inves- 
tigation, is  to  raise  questions  as  to  the  scientific  value  and 
practical  significance  of  the  investigations  in  question. 
There  is  no  practical  subject  on  which  psychology  seems 
to  be  so  far  astray  just  now  as  this,  and  none  in  which  it 
attempts  to  contradict  so  flatly  common  sense  and  human 
experience.  (Baltimore:  Warwick  &  York.  1917.  120  p. 
$1.25.) 
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Messrs.  Robert  M.  Yerkes,  James  W.  Bridges  and  Miss 
Rose  S.  Hardwick,  of  Boston,  give  an  account  of  a  new 
method  of  measuring  mental  ability  which  makes  use  of  a 
single  series  of  tests  and  gives  credit  according  to  merit. 
The  method  is  called  the  Point  Scale  and  was  developed 
at  the  Psychopathic  Hospital,  Boston.  The  authors  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Binet-Simon  test  has  served  its 
chief  purpose  and  must  now  be  displaced  by  a  method 
more  scientifically  satisfactory.  The  same  remark  will 
probably  soon  apply  to  the  method  now  to  be  installed. 
The  book  is  entitled  The  point  scale  for  measuring  mental 
ability.     (Baltimore:    Warwick  &  York.     218  p.     $1.25.) 

An  old-fashioned  sort  of  book  which  has  little  to  com- 
mend it  is  An  introduction  to  experimental  psychology  in 
relation  to  education  by  C.  W.  Valentine  of  Queens  Uni- 
versity, Belfast.  (Baltimore:  Warwick  &  York.  1916. 
194  p.     $1.10.) 

Students  of  the  history  of  education  in  its  bearing  on 
contemporary  conditions  will  find  much  to  interest  them 
in  State  policy  of  Irish  education,  1536-18 16,  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Corcoran,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  National  University 
of  Ireland.  This  is  a  collection  of  documents,  most  of  which 
are  quite  unfamiliar  to  American  students  of  educational 
history.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company.  19 16. 
233  p.     $2.00.) 

Professor  H.  H.  Home  of  New  York  University  describes 
the  three  school  arts  under  the  title  Story  telling,  questioning 
and  studying.  The  book  is  of  the  practical  kind  and  is 
intended  for  junior  teachers.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     1916.     181  p.    $1.10.) 

A  compilation  of  the  law  and  practise  governing  the  use 
of  the  Bible  in  education  is  provided  in  the  book  entitled 
The  Bible  in  school  plans  of  many  lands  by  Dr.  Wilbur 
F.  Crafts.  (Washington,  D.  C.  Union  Bible  Selections 
Commission.     192  p.     50  c.) 

Professor  William  F.  Russell  of  the  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege for  Teachers  has  written  an  admirable  and  very  helpful 
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book  under  the  title  Economy  in  secondary  education.  (Bos- 
ton:   Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     1917.    73  p.    75c.) 

Workmanship  in  words  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  earlier 
writers  like  Richard  Grant  White  and  A.  S.  Hill.  It  deals 
with  disputed  questions  of  usage  and  the  common  errors 
of  written  and  spoken  English.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Company.     1916.    332  p.    $1.00.) 

If  Colonel  Lucius  H.  Holt  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  can  induce  the  rising  generation  to  read  Mac- 
aulay  by  the  use  of  his  capitally  chosen  Selections  from  the 
prose  of  Macaulay  he  will  have  done  them  a  great  service. 
Macaulay's  wide  range  of  thought  and  his  marked  dis- 
tinction of  style  are  more  needed  in  the  life  of  today  than 
they  were  by  the  generation  for  which  he  wrote.  (Boston: 
Ginn  &  Company.     1916.    454  p.    $1.25.) 

For  students  in  schools  of  journalism,  Professor  W.  S. 
Bleyer  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  made  a  book 
entitled  Types  of  news  writing.  (Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     191 7.     263  p.     $1.40.) 

A  somewhat  new  type  of  textbook  for  college  students  is 
provided  in  English  literature  from  Widsith  to  the  death  of 
Chaucer.  The  authoi*  is  Professor  A.  R.  Benham  of  the 
University  of  Washington.  The  book  is  a  source  book  and 
its  contents  are  selected  and  arranged  with  unusual  skill 
and  knowledge.  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  191 7. 
632  p.     $2.50.) 

A  not  specially  useful  or  distinguished  book  is  English 
literature  by  Professor  Rankin  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  Professor  Aikin  of  Ohio  State  University.  (New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Company.     1916.    420  p.    $1.20.) 

Professor  Charles  D.  Hazen  has  just  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  American  literature  of  history  in  his 
French  Revolution  and  Napoleon.  Often  as  this  field  has  been 
ploughed  and  harrowed.  Professor  Hazen  has  succeeded 
in  reassembling  and  reinterpreting  the  facts  with  skill  and 
originality.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  191 7» 
385  p.     $2.50.) 
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The  same  scholar  is  the  author  of  a  sound  textbook  en- 
titled Modern  European  history  which  gives  no  inconsiderable 
space  to  the  happenings  of  the  last  twenty-five  years.  (New 
York:   Henry  Holt  &  Company.    19 17.    650  p.    $1.75.) 

The  old  story  of  the  war  between  the  states  is  told  over 
again  with  dramatic  skill  accompanied  with  good  maps 
and  illustrations  by  Rossiter  Johnson  in  his  Fight  for  the 
republic.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  191 7.  404  p. 
$2.50.) 

Students  of  the  American  political  system  will  wish  to 
examine,  and  some  of  them  will  wish  to  use  the  volume 
entitled  State  government  of  the  United  States  by  Professor 
Arthur  S.  Holcomb  of  Harvard  University.  After  describ- 
ing the  state  governments,  the  author  treats  the  more  prac- 
tical and  pressing  problems  that  are  arising  out  of  the  growth 
of  the  functions  of  the  modern  state  and  the  increasing 
of  its  activities.  (New  York:  The  Macmillah  Company, 
1916.     479  p.     $2.25.) 

We  welcome  a  new  edition,  the  seventh,  of  the  standard 
Principles  of  economics,  by  Professor  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman. 
(New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company.    711  p.   $2.50.) 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Montgomery,  the  well-known  accountant, 
provides,  in  his  Income  tax  procedure,  a  complete  and  well- 
arranged  system  for  the  use  of  income  tax  payers  of  the 
United  States.  (New  York:  The  Ronald  Press.  1917. 
461  p.     $2.50.) 

The  Harvard  University  Press  is  distinguishing  itself  by 
the  publication  of  a  superb  edition  of  the  public  papers  and 
speeches  of  Elihu  Root.  These  have  been  collected  and 
edited  by  Robert  Bacon  and  James  Brown  Scott.  The 
volumes  already  issued  are  Addresses  on  government  and 
citizenship  and  Military  and  colonial  policy  of  the  United 
States.  They  record  the  activity,  the  originality  and  the 
constructive  service  of  the  most  accomplished  and  devoted 
public  servant  that  the  American  people  have  had  since 
the  death  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Mr.  Root's  complete 
grasp  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  government  and 
of  economic  organization  as  well  as  his  administrative  skill, 
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originality  and  felicity  in  dealing  with  new  problems  such 
as  were  presented  to  him  in  the  War  Department,  in  the 
State  Department  and  in  the  New  York  Constitutional 
Conventions,  easily  mark  him  off  from  the  other  and  often 
more  popular  and  more  highly  acclaimed  Americans  who 
have  been  his  contemporaries.  (Cambridge:  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press.     1916.    552  p.;   498  p.    $2.00  a  volume.) 

The  Honorable  Bertrand  Russell  affords  perhaps  the  most 
striking  example  in  this  generation  of  powerful  intellect 
working  in  vacuo.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  find  any 
point  of  contact  or  relationship  between  the  doctrines  he 
would  like  to  promulgate  and  those  by  whom  they  must  be 
accepted  if  they  are  to  have  any  real  significance  or  impor- 
tance. In  his  volume  entitled  Why  men  fight  there  is  very 
much  that  is  fine  and  splendid,  but  this  is  almost  invariably 
accompanied  by  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  realities  of 
human  nature  and  of  life.  (New  York :  The  Century  Com- 
pany.    1917.     272  p.     $1.50.) 

One  of  the  very  best  books  that  has  been  written  in 
years  on  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, is  Alcohol  and  society  by  John  Koren.  Nowhere 
else  will  a  serious  and  unprejudiced  student  of  the  moral 
and  public  evils  which  attach  to  the  excessive  use  of  liquor 
and  the  unregulated  saloon  find  the  whole  subject  examined 
with  so  much  knowledge  and  so  much  sound  judgment. 
The  prohibition  wave  which  has  swept  over  a  large  part 
of  the  country  at  the  behest  of  a  well-organized  propaganda 
with  ample  funds  at  its  disposal,  is  illustrating  the  way  in 
which  this  grave  problem  should  not  be  dealt  with.  Under 
the  lash  of  the  fanatical  propagandists  both  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  the  several  state  legislatures  are  con- 
stantly enacting  legislation  which  is  not  only  offensive  in 
itself,  but  which  violates  every  principle  on  which  the 
American  government  rests.  Tyrannical  and  inquisitorial 
powers  over  the  private  life  and  perfectly  innocent  domestic 
habits  of  citizens  are  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  and 
women  who  are  almost  mad  because  of  their  obsession. 
Mr.  Koren's  discussion  plainly  points  the  way  to  the  elimina- 
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tion  of  the  evils  which  follow  from  the  unregulated  or  ex- 
cessive use  of  liquor  without  invading  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen  and  without  making  the  whole  nation  ridiculous  as 
well  as  immoral.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 
1916.     269  p.     $1.10.) 

How  far  sex  education  is  a  genuine  problem  and  how 
far  it  is  a  fad,  is  not  easy  to  make  out.  That  it  is  usually 
a  fad  and  an  obnoxious  one  seems  reasonably  clear.  That 
it  may  become  a  problem  and  sometimes  a  serious  one, 
seems  likely.  Those  who  wish  to  find  the  subject  sympa- 
thetically expounded  may  turn  with  satisfaction  to  Sex 
education  by  Professor  Morris  A.  Bigelow,  Director  of  the 
School  of  Practical  Arts  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  In  the  chapter  entitled  Criticisms  of  Sex 
Education,  the  author  attempts  to  answer  some  of  the  most 
damaging  criticisms  that  have  been  made  in  this  field,  but 
is  not  altogether  successful.  One  gathers  the  impression 
that  those  who  know  least  about  the  so-called  sex  problem 
are  some  of  the  young  women  teachers  who  write  of  it 
most  glibly.  There  are  many  parents  who  can  enlighten 
them  as  to  real  facts  in  distinction  from  fancied  ones. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  191 6.  252  p. 
$1.00.) 

Professor  Ezra  T.  Towne  of  Carleton  College  presents, 
in  his  book  entitled  Social  Problems,  a  study  of  a  number  of 
contemporary  social  conditions  including  immigration,  child 
labor,  the  place  of  women  in  industry,  labor  organization 
and  the  like.  While  the  author  traverses  much  debatable 
ground,  his  treatment  is,  on  the  whole,  wise  and  satisfying. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1916.  404  p. 
$1.00.) 


IX 
NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  statement  for  1915-1916,  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Rhodes  Trust,  shows  how  greatly  the  war  has  con- 
tinued thruout  the  past  academic  year  to  inter- 
Scholars  ^^^^  ^'^^^  ^^^  normal  operation  of  the  Rhodes 
Scholarship  system. 

The  Trust  has  pursued  its  policy  of  giving  leave  to  all 
scholars  from  the  Dominions  and  Colonies  who  take  service 
in  the  imperial  army  or  the  colonial  contingents,  with  the 
right  of  resuming  their  scholarships  when  the  war  is  over 
and  they  are  free  to  take  up  residence  at  Oxford.  Leave  of 
absence  has  also  been  granted  to  scholars  from  the  United 
States  who  wished  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Of  the  Ameri- 
can scholars,  eighteen  took  advantage  of  this  privilege  and 
a  number  took  similar  work  in  the  vacations. 

Twenty-six  scholars — all  colonial — ^were  elected  for  191 5, 
of  whom  seventeen  took  military  service  without  coming 
into  residence.  There  have  been  in  residence  at  Oxford 
during  the  whole  or  part  of  the  year  ninety-four  scholars, 
of  whom  seventy-six  were  American  and  eighteen  colonial. 
Of  the  colonials,  five  have  taken  commissions  or  enlisted 
after  being  in  residence  for  part  of  the  year  and  one  at  the 
close  of  the  academic  year.  Of  colonial  undergraduate 
scholars  and  ex-scholars  who  had  joined  the  army,  fifteen, 
so  far  as  is  known,  have  given  their  lives  in  the  service  of 
the  Empire  since  the  issue  of  last  year's  statement. 

Two  American  scholars  received  French  honors  for  ambu- 
lance work:  E.  B.  Jackson,  Colorado,  1914  (Brasenose), 
who  was  awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  and  R.  H.  Warren, 
South  Dakota,  19 14  (Queen's),  the  Medailled'Honneur.  The 
latter  has  since  died  from  illness  contracted  in  this  work. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament  past  on  the  petition  of  the 
trustees,  the  provision  made  in  the  will  of  Mr.  Rhodes  for 
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a  certain  number  of  German  scholars  to  be  nominated  each 
year  by  the  Kaiser  has  been  cancelled.  The  scholarships 
thus  set  free  will,  under  the  act,  be  distributed  among 
communities  within  the  British  Empire  not  provided  for 
under  the  will.  American  scholars  gained  during  the  year 
the  following  Oxford  distinctions:  H.  L.  Bruce,  Texas,  1913, 
the  Beit  Prize;  C.  Eagleton,  Oklahoma,  1914,  the  Robert 
Herbert  Memorial  Prize;  and  B.  H.  Branscomb,  Alabama, 
1914,  the  Canon  Hall  Junior  Greek  Testament  Prize. 

The  qualifying  examination  of  candidates  for  the  Ameri- 
can scholarships  of  191 7  was  held  on  the  3rd  and  4th  of 
October,  1916.  120  candidates  offered  themselves  for 
examination,  of  whom  twenty- two  past  the  whole  examina- 
tion, thirty-four  past  in  Latin  and  mathematics,  thus  be- 
coming eligible  for  election,  subject  to  passing  in  Greek 
before  entering  the  university,  and  sixty-four  failed  to 
satisfy  the  examiners. 

In  the  light  of  the  present  happenings,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  impelling  motive  that  led  Cecil  Rhodes  to  include 
in  his  will  the  codicil  that  made  provision  for  the  German 
scholarships : 

'This  is  a  further  Codicil  to  my  Will.  I  note  the  German 
Emperor  has  made  instruction  in  English  compulsory  in 
German  schools.  I  leave  five  yearly  scholarships  at  Oxford 
of  £250  per  annum  to  students  of  German  birth,  the  scholars 
to  be  nominated  by  the  German  Emperor  for  the  time 
being.  Each  scholarship  to  continue  for  three  years  so 
that  each  year  after  the  first  three,  there  will  be  fifteen 
scholars.  The  object  is  that  an  understanding  between  the 
three  great  Powers  will  render  war  impossible  and  edu- 
cational relations  make  the  strongest  tie." 


The  annual  report  of  President  Hibben  to  the  trustees  of 

Princeton  University  directs  attention  in  the  first  instance 

to  the  constantly  increasing  drain  upon  the 

Three  University     r  •    i  c  ^^  •  -^  j  ^.i 

Reports  financial  resources  01  the  university  and  the 

immediate  need  of  relief.     The  causes  are 

various.     The  preceptorial  method  of  instruction,   which 
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necessitated  a  large  increase  in  the  faculty  in  1905,  it  is 
stated,  has  never  been  endowed.  To  keep  abreast  of  the 
educational  progress  of  the  country,  furthermore,  it  has 
been  necessary  both  to  increase  the  teaching  force  in  all 
departments  of  instruction  and  to  add  new  courses.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  minimum  salary  of  the  assistant  pro- 
fessors on  permanent  tenure  has  been  increased  from  $1,500 
to  $2,000,  and  the  salaries  of  instructors  have  been  raised 
from  $1,000  to  $1,200,  with  an  annual  increase  of  $100  for 
every  year  of  service  to  the  maximum  of  $1,400.  At  the 
present  time,  the  total  annual  expenditure  for  salaries  is 
$428,000,  which  involves  an  amount  to  be  raised  annually 
by  special  subscriptions  of  over  $100,000. 

In  order  to  place  the  university  on  a  sound  financial  basis 
in  these  respects  it  is  estimated  that  there  should  be  at  once 
secured  an  additional  endowment  of  $2,500,000  to  maintain 
the  teaching  force  at  the  present  point  of  efficiency  and 
$500,000  for  the  adequate  endowment  of  the  university 
library.  A  committee  of  trustees  and  alumni  has  been 
appointed  to  raise  the  required  amount. 

To  take  care  of  other  needs,  present  and  prospective,  to 
which  attention  is  called  in  the  report,  a  total  approximate 
sum  of  $11,000,000  is  required.  When  it  is  remembered, 
continues  the  report,  that  in  the  period  since  1905,  Prince- 
ton has  been  continuing  her  transformation  from  a  college 
to  a  university  and  has  assumed  the  added  burdens  of  her 
preceptorial  system,  her  graduate  school  and  university 
library,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  her  financial  problem  is 
a  most  serious  one.  For  the  academic  year  under  review, 
there  is  a  total  student  enrolment  of  1,555,  of  whom  137 
are  in  the  graduate  school. 

The  second  annual  report  of  President  Goodnow  to  the 
trustees  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  characterizes  the 
year  as  one  of  distinct  accomplishment.  The  university, 
says  the  report,  has  always  regarded  research  as  its  chief 
function,  and  it  is  carrying  on  with  unabated  vigor  the 
work  which  for  so  long  a  time  has  been  associated  with  it 
in  the  public  mind. 
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The  report  chronicles  the  removal  of  the  activities  of  the 
institution  in  great  part  to  the  new  site  at  Homewood; 
the  only  work  which  will  continue  for  the  present  to  be 
carried  on  at  the  old  site  being  graduate  work  in  chemistry. 
Funds  have  been  provided  during  the  year,  the  report 
announces,  to  enable  the  university  to  enter  several  new 
fields  of  activity :  For  evening  courses,  namely,  in  business 
economics,  in  the  different  branches  of  engineering,  and  in 
chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematics.  The  most  pressing 
needs  are  once  more  stated  to  be  an  increase  in  the  lower 
salaries  paid  and  in  the  facilities  offered  for  carrying  on 
research.  In  order  permanently  to  conduct  the  work  of  the 
university  on  its  present  scale  an  increase  in  endowment 
is  needed  of  $2,000,000.  During  the  year  1915-1916,  the 
academic  staff  included  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  teachers, 
eighty-eight  in  the  philosophical  and  engineering  depart- 
ments and  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  whose  work  lay 
wholly  or  chiefly  in  medicine.  The  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  the  regular  courses  was  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
nine. 

The  report  of  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity is  in  some  of  its  aspects  unique  among  presidential 
reports.  For  several  years  in  the  early  history  of  the  uni- 
versity, it  is  stated,  an  annual  report  was  printed,  but  the 
custom  ceased  with  that  of  1903.  The  present  report  is, 
accordingly,  a  rehabilitation,  and  gives,  as  did  its  prede- 
cessors, a  brief  account  of  the  work,  and  especially  of  the 
researches  in  progress,  in  the  various  departments  during 
the  year,  where  in  the  phraseology  of  the  report,  it  is  not 
"too  abstruse  to  be  made  clearly  intelligible  to  those  not 
expert  in  it."  The  report  is  in  this  way  a  scientific  docu- 
ment, as  well  as  a  record  of  academic  activity.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  university  includes  his  own  work  in  regular 
sequence  as  a  professor.  So  small,  he  says,  is  the  institution, 
and  so  free  from  routine,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his 
activity  is  given  to  work  connected  with  his  subject,  psy- 
chology. 
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There  are  other  characteristics  noted  in  the  report  of  the 
university  in  Utopia.  "One  ideal  of  Clark  University,"  it 
goes  on  to  say,  ''has  always  been  to  avoid  overorganization, 
to  take  free  advantage  of  the  fact  that  its  students  were 
few  and  advanced,  to  make  each  of  them  a  problem  by  him- 
self without  being  tied  to  precedents.  Thus  our  rules  and 
regulations  are  unprecedentedly  few.  Another  ideal  has  been 
a  very  unusual  degree  of  independence  of  each  department 
from  the  others,  so  that  as  far  as  possible,  each  should  be 
law  to  itself,  deciding  nearly  all  problems  that  arose  in  it 
for  itself,  thus  giving  academic  freedom  the  very  utmost 
latitude  of  interpretation." 


The  three  reports — the  preliminary  report  of  the  organiz- 
ing committee  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
the  reports  of  the  first  and  second  meetings 
Research  Council  ^^  ^^e  Council— submitted  by  the  National 
Research  Council  are  so  full  of  significant 
detail  that  to  convey  a  true  understanding  of  their  impor- 
tance, it  would  become  necessary  to  reprint  them  in  full. 
The  initial  movement  in  the  organization  of  the  Council 
was  taken  at  the  closing  session  of  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  held  in  New  York,  April 
19,  191 6,  when  the  Academy  voted  unanimously  to  offer  its 
services  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  interest 
of  national  preparedness,  and  the  Council  of  the  Academy 
was  authorized  to  execute  the  work  in  the  event  of  the 
President's  acceptance,  which  was  promptly  accorded. 

The  National  Research  Council  was  formally  organized 
at  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  City  on  September  20,  191 6. 
The  members  of  the  Council  were  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Academy,  after  consultation  with  the  presidents 
of  leading  national  scientific  societies,  and  representatives 
of  the  Government  were  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  provision  was  made  that  the  Council 
is  to  be  gradually  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  members 
who  are  to  serve  as  chairmen  of  important  committees  or 
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who  are  otherwise  to  engage  in  some  special  capacity  in  the 
work  of  the  Council. 

The  organization  of  the  Council  is  at  present  as  follows: 
Chairman,  George  E.  Hale;  Vice-Chairmen ,  Charles  D. 
Walcott  and  Gano  Dunn;  Secretary,  Cary  T.  Hutchinson; 
Executive  Committee,  John  J.  Carty  (Chairman),  William 
H.  Welch,  George  E.  Hale,  Edwin  G.  Conklin,  Gano  Dunn, 
Arthur  A.  Noyes,  Raymond  Pearl,  Michael  I.  Pupin,  S.  W. 
Stratton,  V.  C.  Vaughan. 

To  recognize  the  importance  of  this  organization,  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  present  it.  The  objects  of  the  Council 
are: 

I.  The  preparation  of  a  national  inventory  of  equipment  for 
research,  of  the  men  engaged  in  it,  and  of  the  lines  of  investiga- 
tion pursued  in  cooperating  Government  Bureaus,  educational 
institutions,  research  foundations  and  industrial  research  labora- 
tories; this  inventory  to  be  prepared  in  harmony  with  any 
general  plan  adopted  by  the  proposed  Government  Council  of 
National  Defense.  2.  The  preparation  of  reports  by  special 
committees,  leading  to  the  statement  of  important  research 
problems  and  the  serving  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  coordination 
of  research  in  various  departments  of  science.  3.  The  promotion 
of  cooperation  in  research,  with  the  object  of  securing  increased 
efficiency ;  but  with  careful  avoidance  of  any  hampering  control 
or  interference  with  individual  freedom  and  initiative.  4. 
Cooperation  with  educational  institutions,  by  supporting  their 
efforts  to  secure  larger  funds  and  more  favorable  conditions  for 
the  pursuit  of  research  and  for  the  training  of  students  in  the 
methods  and  spirit  of  investigation.  5.  Cooperation  with  re- 
search foundations  and  other  agencies  desiring  to  secure  a  more 
effective  use  of  funds  available  for  investigation.  6.  The  encour- 
agement in  cooperating  laboratories  of  researches  designed  to 
strengthen  the  national  defense  and  to  render  the  United  States 
independent  of  foreign  sources  of  supply  liable  to  be  affected 
by  war. 

The  Engineering  Foundation,  established  to  promote 
scientific  and  engineering  research,  representing  in  this 
respect  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Ameri- 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of 
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Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  is  giving  the  entire  available  income  of  its 
endowment  to  the  work  of  the  Council. 


The  problem  of  alien  education  is  considered  from  a 
somewhat  different  angle  in  Bulletin  35,  191 6,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  on  adult  illiteracy  by  Winthrop  Tal- 
Illiteracv  ^^^'  ^^^  reviews,  under  the  two  heads  of  the 
extent  of  illiteracy  in  the  United  States  and  the 
illiteracy  of  immigrants,  the  whole  question,  with  detailed 
statistics  according  to  nationality  of  the  numbers  of  immi- 
grants admitted  from  1900  to  1914  and  the  proportion 
among  them  of  illiterates.  The  problem  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  European  war  has  assumed  a  new  aspect  in  that 
the  flood  of  aliens  which  constitutes  the  principal  difficulty 
has  not  only  ebbed,  but  would  seem  to  have  actively  set  in 
as  a  movement  in  an  opposite  direction.  How  these  special 
circumstances,  more  or  less  temporary,  will  affect  the  ulti- 
mate problem  as  a  whole  can  not  clearly  be  forseen. 

If,  as  has  been  maintained,  literacy  is  the  first  requisite 
for  democracy,  the  pamphlet  is  highly  interesting  in  the 
light  it  throws  upon  sociological  conditions  in  the  United 
States.  The  word  illiteracy  in  itself,  however,  may  under 
readily  conceivable  circumstances  convey  a  false  idea.  To 
be  illiterate  is  not  necessarily  to  be  ignorant.  "Illiteracy," 
says  the  report,  "clearly  is  not  ignorance.  Many  a  man  who 
makes  an  X  for  his  signature  knows  more,  is  better  equipt 
for  citizenship,  and  is  more  fully  prepared  to  battle  with 
life  than  some  who  have  been  graduated  from  high  school 
or  college.  Schooling  supplements,  but  can  never  replace 
worldly  wisdom  and  experience;  nevertheless,  the  ability 
to  read  and  write  is  fundamental,  and  lack  of  this  equipment 
is  such  a  handicap  that  illiteracy  implies  ignorance.  Some 
ignorant  persons  may  be  illiterate,  but  most  illiterates  are 
ignorant." 

The  period  covered  by  the  report  is  from  1880  to  19 10. 
From  the  statistics,  it  appears  that  the  area  of  illiteracy  in 
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the  United  States  has  shifted  from  the  black  belt  of  the 
Southern  States  to  its  white  equivalent  in  New  England. 
The  crucial  question,  accordingly,  is  no  longer  of  illiteracy 
among  the  blacks  of  the  South,  but  of  illiteracy  of  an  ex- 
treme degree  among  the  whites  of  New  England.  "Illiter- 
acy," to  quote  the  report,  "is  chiefly  a  menace  in  those 
manufacturing  states  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  division  which 
for  ten  years — even  twenty  years  in  the  State  of  New  York 
— have  failed  to  reduce  their  percentage  of  illiteracy  and 
have  increased  enormously  their  numbers  of  illiterates,  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  Connecticut,  have  actually  retrograded 
and  increased  not  only  in  numbers  of  illiterates,  but  in  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  as  well.  The  New  England,  Middle 
Atlantic,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  are  the  divisions  which 
show  increase  in  number  of  illiterates  during  the  past  twenty 
years." 

The  increase  of  illiteracy  is  due  fundamentally  to  the 
constantly  augmenting  numbers  of  foreign  illiterates.  In 
the  case  of  the  illiteracy  of  the  blacks  of  the  South,  the 
schools  and  educational  systems,  private  and  public,  have 
checked  its  increase,  and  the  statistics  show  a  constantly 
decreasing  ratio.  In  the  statistics  of  foreign  immigration, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  illiterates  which  outbalances  the  whole  decrease 
of  all  the  other  classes  combined — native  whites,  negroes, 
Indians,  Chinese,  Japanese — during  the  last  thirty-five 
years. 

The  foreigners  who  contribute  most  largely  to  the  num- 
bers of  illiterates  are  from  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe, 
and  particularly  from  the  Mediterranean  lands.  "Southern 
Europe,"  says  the  report,  "is  most  illiterate.  The  bulk  of 
illiterate  immigrants  are  from  southern  Italy,  and  their 
percentage  of  illiteracy  is  52.3  per  cent.  Greece  has  a 
percentage  of  24.6,  but  contributes  only  2.15  per  cent  of 
all  adults,  in  comparison  with  nearly  20  per  cent  coming 
from  southern  Italy.  The  illiteracy  of  Portuguese  immi- 
grants is  highest  of  all,  but  Portugal  sends  less  than  i  per 
cent  of  all  immigrants.    In  these  southern  or  Mediterranean 
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lands,  schooling  of  any  kind  is  uncommon  or  of  low  grade, 
the  better  schools  being  open  only  to  children  of  the  privi- 
leged in  rank  or  wealth.  Therefore,  among  Mediterranean 
immigrants,  is  found  what  is  the  inevitable  result  of  lack 
of  schooling  everywhere — disease  and  mental  defectiveness 
— ^with  a  type  of  immigrant  who  easily  may  become  depen- 
dent or  a  public  charge  at  an  early  age  and  be  an  uneconomic 
contribution  to  national  integrity  and  sturdy  prosperity." 

Illiteracy  is  common  to  both  sexes;  it  is,  however,  shown 
that  in  point  of  actual  numbers,  illiterate  males  in  the 
United  States  outnumber  illiterate  females  by  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand.  The  problem  in  its  most  obstinate 
phase  lies  with  the  illiterate  population  who  are  beyond 
school  age.  Adults  between  twenty  and  forty-five  years 
of  age  can  with  difficulty  be  taught  to  read  and  write  at  all. 

The  means  employed  to  overcome  the  evil  in  its  funda- 
mental aspects  are  naturally  the  schools,  and  all  existing 
systems  of  education.  ''Decrease  in  illiteracy  must  mainly 
come  thru  the  public  schools,  altho  an  increasingly  large 
work  must  devolve  upon  other  agencies,  such  as  immigrant 
associations,  the  Christian  and  Hebrew  Young  Men's  and 
Young  Women's  Associations,  workers  among  the  mountain 
whites,  and  such  institutions  as  Hampton  and  Tuskegee 
among  the  negroes."  Special  instruction  of  various  kinds, 
night  schools,  workers'  classes,  and  such  agencies,  are  recom- 
mended, and  it  is  also  suggested  that  the  standard  be  raised 
by  employers  insisting  upon  at  least  a  certain  amount  of 
elementary  education  in  the  persons  whom  they  employ  in 
business  or  in  the  home.  *'It  is  possible,"  the  report  con- 
cludes, ''for  the  public  school  to  establish  clavSses  in  the 
workshop  itself  and  so  aid  workers  to  gain  better  under- 
standing of  American  ideals,  standards,  customs,  and  meth- 
ods, and  to  become  more  self-reliant,  capable,  and  respon- 
sible." 
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It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  school  systems  reflect  the 
social  conditions  of  national  life.  That  this  close  relation- 
ship between  social  and  educational  pursuits  must  exist  is 
generally  recognized  thruout  the  development  of  educational 
thought  and  administration.  "The  school  is  in  pursuit  of  a 
people's  ideals,"  Spartan,  Athenian,  and  Roman  education 
being  clear  illustrations  of  this  fact.  Aristotle  believed  that 
the  educator  must  take  orders  from  the  statesman  as  to  the 
kind  of  character  that  should  be  produced.  "By  means  of 
schooling,  character  is  formed.  The  state  must  have  char- 
acter; therefore  different  governments  require  different 
kinds  of  education."  (See  The  Politics,  Book  V.)  The 
schools  in  the  Middle  Ages,  with  a  narrow  theological  train- 
ing on  the  one  hand  and  a  formal  scholastic  curriculum  on 
the  other,  exprest  the  ideals  and  the  principal  vocations  of 
the  only  recognized  social  classes,  the  serfs  or  laboring  class 
not  being  considered  so  important  educationally.  The  Ger- 
man Volksschule  fits  the  common,  burden-bearing  Germans 
for  a  maximum  of  efficiency  as  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water;"  while  the  gymnasium  leads  to  the  professions,  to 
the  patrician  occupations,  to  the  privileges  of  a  high  ruling 
class.  In  this  type  of  school  system  we  find  another  expres- 
sion of  national  ideals — ^namely,  a  rigid  class  distinction 
that  exploits  caste  efiiciency  instead  of  a  maximal  individual 
growth  and  achievement. 
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If  it  is  true  that  each  nation  and  each  age  will  fashion  its 
social  recruiting  and  training  methods  so  as  most  economi- 
cally and  effectively  to  provide  citizens  who  will  easily  fit 
into  the  existing  order  of  things  and  advance  its  purposes, 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  consider  the  interrelationship  be- 
tween American  ideals  and  characteristics  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  American  school  system  on  the  other. 

In  one  way  or  another,  the  question  is  asked  on  every 
hand  what  does  America  demand  of  education  today?  Do 
we  find  in  this  country  any  conditions  that  require  school 
men  to  provide  programs  of  studies  different  from  the  intel- 
lectual needs  of  other  nations  or  of  other  times?  The  answer 
to  this  question,  it  would  seem,  can  best  be  stated  by  recon- 
sidering the  ends  of  education.  These  aims  are  now  familiar 
to  most  students  of  education,  having  been  critically  sum- 
marized by  Dr.  Bagley  in  his  Educational  values.  Know- 
ledge, culture,  bread  and  butter,  character,  harmony  have 
been  advocated  and  still  involve  worthy  ideals  of  learning. 
Social  efficiency  is  the  more  recent  and  more  specifically 
comprehensive  concept  that  may  lead  educators  toward  a 
carefully  evaluated  differentiation  of  curriculums.  Inas- 
much as  social  efficiency  itself  depends  upon  a  more  definite 
end,  altho  in  the  final  analysis  they  doubtless  are  identical, 
it  may  be  helpful  to  consider  educational  values  in  relation 
to  self -direction.  The  school  on  every  level,  this  means, 
should  provide  its  pupils  with  educative  material  of  suf- 
ficient power  and  scope  to  make  it  possible  for  young  people, 
whether  leaving  school  at  the  end  of  the  elementary  system 
or  the  high  school  or  college  to  steer  their  own  lives  with  a 
high  expectancy  of  success.  It  probably  is  not  altogether 
desirable  that  every  young  person  should  matriculate  in  a 
college.  Perhaps  it  is  wise  that  some  should  cease  their 
formal  schooling  at  the  close  of  the  junior  high  school. 
Others  with  profit  to  themselves  and  society  may  find  the 
elementary  subjects  adequate  for  their  life  needs.  But 
regardless  of  the  social  standing,  age,  or  mental  capacity  of 
its  pupils,  every  school  must  produce  individuals  who  un- 
derstand the  principles  of  directing  their  own  lives,  physi- 
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cally,  mentally  and  morally.  Those  who  advance  to  the 
higher  courses  will,  of  course,  develop  higher  orders  of  life 
habits,  but  they  will  rest  upon  the  firm  basis  of  the  lower 
orders.  And  the  latter  are  basic,  all  essential.  One  may 
aim  to  become  a  highly  expert  trick  rider  on  horse  or  bicy- 
cle, but  one  must  first  know  how  to  ride,  how  to  maintain 
one's  balance.  For  most  people,  the  latter  order  of  skill 
is  ample  for  daily  needs. 

Aims  of  education  are  elucidated  and  tested  by  their 
application  in  the  arrangement  of  subject-matter  to  pro- 
duce this  or  that  type  of  school  result.  Curriculum  think- 
ing depends  basically  on  an  adequately  working  concept  of 
aim  and  this  in  turn  involves  a  review  of  the  large  variety 
6f  outcomes  as  analyzed  in  the  history  of  education,  and  the 
weighing  of  the  subjects  common  thruout  educational  sys- 
tems over  against  present-day  needs.  The  trunk  line  sub- 
jects have  been,  since  Plato's  time,  the  seven  liberal  arts, 
later  termed  the  trivium  (grammar,  rhetoric  and  dialectic), 
and  the  quadrivium  (arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy, 
music).  They  still  compose  the  backbone  of  every  school, 
with  necessary  modifications.  The  early  and  only  curricu- 
lum of  the  high  school  consisted  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics.  The  courses  of  study  were  the  same  for 
all.  Then,  and  still  largely  now,  the  high  school  was  a 
training  school  for  college.  With  a  better  interpretation  of 
democracy  there  is  today  a  growing  tendency  to  make 
secondary  education  vitally  popular,  that  is,  to  make  it  a 
preparation  for  early  efficient  citizenship.  Young  people 
are  to  be  tempted  to  enter  high  school  by  offering  them  any- 
thing that  is  needful  to  a  successful  career.  Between  1890 
and  1 91 5  subjects  were  introduced  in  obedience  to  the 
expanding  needs  of  society.  The  early  steps  forward  con- 
sisted of  history,  English  literature  and  modern  languages. 
The  sciences  were  added  in  the  seventies  and  eighties.  In 
the  late  eighties  manual  training  and  domestic  arts  were 
found  necessary.  Today  in  the  larger  high  schools  practi- 
cally every  trade  is  represented.  The  superintendent  of 
the  Los  Angeles  high  schools  said  last  year  that  if  six  pupils 
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graduating  from  the  elementary  school  desired  to  study  a 
subject  not  then  in  the  high  school,  he  would  provide  a  way 
for  their  pursuing  such  a  course.  Consequently  there  are 
about  20,000  high  school  pupils  in  Los  Angeles.  As  over 
against  the  simple  and  meager  program  of  studies  in  the 
beginning  of  the  high  school,  there  are  today  over  lOO 
subjects  listed,  nearly  seventy-five  per  cent  of  them  dealing 
with  industrial  and  commercial  subjects. 

This  condition  brings  to  our  attention  a  further  need  of 
careful  curriculum  thinking.  A  rapid  survey  of  American 
life  warrants  the  conclusion  that  we  have  rapidly  become  a 
commercial  and  an  industrial  people.  This  fact  in  the  light 
of  the  comparatively  small  per  cent  of  college  entrants 
(about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  high  school  graduates)  seems 
sufficient  ground  for  emphasizing  courses  that  prepare  boys 
and  girls  for  industrial  and  commercial  efficiency. 

But  if  one  reflects  upon  the  deeper  needs  of  American  life 
and  takes  a  longer  look  at  bur  national  interests,  other  de- 
mands upon  education  become  evident.  This  broader  and 
deeper  study  of  American  democracy  has  resulted  in  a 
variety  of  curriculum  schemes,  a  brief  survey  of  which  will 
form  the  remainder  of  this  article. 

I.  Curriculums  in  the  form  of  typical  high  schools.  Clearer 
curriculum  thinking  has  attempted  to  define  the  contents  and 
organization  of  five  kinds  of  high  schools : 

1 .  The  cultural  or  general  high  school  with  courses  in  language, 
literature,  history,  mathematics  and  some  science.  This  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  subject-matter  is  determined  in  the 
main  by  college  entrance  requirements.  This  is  the  ordinary 
college  preparatory  curriculum  with  its  usual  unit  value  of  fif- 
teen units,  distributed  according  to  the  demands  of  different 
colleges  and  universities.  It  is  also  the  typical  classical  or  cul- 
tural high  school.  Compared  with  the  seventy  per  cent  who  do 
not  go  to  college,  its  function  as  preparatory  for  successful  living 
is  lamentably  obscure. 

2.  Manual  Training  High  School,  offering  courses  in  the  sci- 
ences, mathematics,  modern  language,  history,  English  and 
shopwork.    Here  one  finds  an  effort  to  offer  the  seventy  per  cent 
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something  that  is  definitely  servicable  in  an  immediate  career 
and  also  a  form  of  preparation  that  admits  the  pupil  to  an  engi- 
neering college. 

3.  Household  arts  school — including  studies  in  English,  his- 
tory, the  sciences,  and  household  management.  This  is  the 
home-makers  school  or  the  type  of  preparation  required  of  pro- 
fessional house-managers — a  curriculum  organization  specifi- 
cally technical  for  either  form  of  application. 

4.  Commercial  high  school  with  its  courses  in  modern  lan- 
guages, history,  science,  office  practise.  One  finds  here  that  a 
business  career  is  planned.  Doubtless,  a  highly  standardized 
curriculum  of  this  description  will  eventually  prepare  the  pupil 
for  advanced  professional  courses  in  school  administration  at 
some  university. 

5.  The  agricultural  high  school  embracing  courses  in  English, 
mathematics,  sciences,  some  manual  training  and  household 
science,  and  also  agricultural  studies.  This  school  prepares  for 
scientific  farming  or  for  the  agricultural  college. 

II.  Curriculums  in  the  form  of  flexible  groups.  The 
recognition  of  individual  differences  with  vocational  pref- 
erences has  found  expression  in  the  mode  of  curriculum 
thinking  composed  of  groups  from  which  pupils  may  choose, 
by  means  of  prevocational  guidance,  subjects  deemed  suit- 
able for  a  career.  Such  typical  groups  are  languages,  Eng- 
lish, history,  mathematics,  science,  miscellaneous  (includ- 
ing music,  freehand  drawing,  vocal  expression,  and  physical 
training),  and  vocational.  The  pupil  usually  is  required  to 
elect  courses  from  each  group,  concentrating  on  a  particular 
set  of  sequential  subjects.  A  slightly  different  organization 
consists  of  the  five  curriculum-group  outcomes  termed, 
the  ancient  classical,  modem  language,  history,  English, 
scientific,  and  business.  This  type  of  flexible  grouping  aims 
to  abandon  mass  education  and  to  give  recognition  to  the 
constantly  prevailing  variety  of  ambitions  in  a  democracy. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  understood  that  every  pupil  as  a 
citizen  needs  a  certain  common  preparation,  a  training  that 
will  emphasize  his  similarity  to  others  and  that  will  make 
it  possible  for  them  and  himself  to  cooperate  in  those  broader 
duties  implied  in  social  efficiency. 
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III.  Curriculum  thinking  based  on  principles  of  learn- 
ing. The  foregoing  schemes  are  definitely  committed  to  a 
cultural  and  to  a  vocational  differentiation.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  means  of  approach  to  an  effective  type  of 
curriculum  thinking,  that,  namely,  which  is  concerned  with 
certain  psychological  principles  of  the  learning  process. 
These  are  as  follows: 

1.  Concentration — the  choice  of  a  number  of  courses  that 
stress  a  specific  skill.  It  involves  the  educational  theory  that 
every  individual  should  know  something  about  everything  and 
everything  about  some  one  thing.  Division  of  labor  requires 
such  concentration.  Individual  contentment  and  growth  find  it 
imperative. 

2.  Continuity — the  arrangement  of  courses  in  a  logical 
sequence  so  that  the  completion  of  one  naturally  leads  to  the 
other,  or  the  successful  pursuit  of  one  depends  upon  the  apper- 
ceptive material  acquired  in  the  course  preceding. 

3.  Coordination — the  organization  of  curriculums  to  include 
such  related  courses  as  will  enrich  the  pupil's  association  of  ideas, 
and  thereby  aid  him  in  forming  large  controlling  concepts  in 
each  subject,  concepts  that  will  interpret,  evaluate,  and  organize 
facts  into  real  knowledge. 

4.  Distribution — the  provision  in  every  type  of  curriculum  for 
variety  of  viewpoint,  breadth  of  knowledge,  comprehensive  scope 
of  truth  so  that  no  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  confine  his  early 
training  to  a  prematurely  specialized  form  of  preparation. 

IV.  The  point  of  view  in  the  preceding  organization 
emphasizes  the  efficiency  of  the  pupil's  intellectual  life  and 
aims  to  establish  controls  that  will  make  the  pupil's  scholar- 
ship at  the  same  time  specific  toward  skill  and  comprehensive 
toward  industrial,  commercial,  and  professional  sympathy, 
i.  e.,  enlarge  his  grasp  of  just  where  he  belongs  in  the  social 
order  and  how  he  is  properly  related  thereto.  The  direction 
taken  by  curriculum  thinking  in  the  organization  now  to  be 
considered  may  be  regarded  as  increasingly  psychological 
in  that  it  seeks  to  direct  the  pupil's  behavior  in  the  main 
fields  of  his  human  nature.    These  are : 

I.  The  education  of  the  instincts.  Here  the  thought  is  to 
inform  the  pupil  of  his  life-forces,  the  impulses,  tendencies  that 
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comprise  the  raw  material  of  his  self  and  of  his  career.  There 
should  be  a  conscious  effort  to  present  the  pupil  to  such  subjects 
as  will  unfold  him  to  himself.  Biology,  psychology,  social  psy- 
chology, hygiene  bring  into  clearer  day  the  meaning  of  human 
nature.  They  prevent  misconceptions  of  tendencies  and  acts 
that  only  too  often  are  morbidly  regarded  and  unnecessarily 
feared. 

2.  The  training  of  the  senses.  Every  high  school  boy  and  girl 
is  entitled  to  an  efficient  development  of  the  tools  of  observation 
and  application.  Vision,  hearing,  affection,  taste,  motor  skill 
in  its  multitude  of  forms  must  be  consciously  planned  for  in 
nature  study,  physics,  chemistry,  and  laboratory  courses  includ- 
ing manual  training  in  its  large  sense.  The  ability  to  observe, 
to  see  with  a  purpose,  is  all  too  rare  in  common  living.  The 
development  of  learning  by  means  of  music  is  all  too  rare  in  these 
days  of  barbaric  rhythm  and  shallow  melodies.  The  high  school 
pupil  as  a  citizen  needs  to  cultivate  taste  and  smell  not  only  for 
civic  purity,  but  for  individual  cleanliness  and  health.  Dex- 
terity in  its  many  forms  is  incumbent  on  every  citizen. 

3.  The  refinement  of  the  emotions.  By  means  of  literature, 
the  arts  and  also  the  wonders  of  science  and  history,  the  pupil's 
life  of  ideals  may  rise  to  greater  altitudes  of  vision.  We  are  called 
to  develop  citizens  who  can  aspire  to  a  nobler  and  more  useful 
tomorrow.  Again,  the  maker  of  curriculums  is  commissioned  to 
introduce  every  pupil  to  something  of  those  racial  experiences 
that  have  been  recorded  in  the  subjects  named. 

4.  The  enrichment  of  the  imagination.  Under  this  term  is 
included  the  ability  to  perceive  quickly  and  accurately;  to 
memorize  economically  by  careful  associations  and  with  effective 
recognition  and  recollection;  to  reconstruct  by  creative  skill 
past  experience  either  into  a  work  of  art  or  into  the  solution  of 
any  problem  as  is  done  in  thinking.  The  educator  now  faces  the 
task  of  training  the  pupil  to  supervise  the  composing  room,  the 
manufactory,  the  studio,  the  study  of  life.  There  are  no  special 
studies  that  have  superlative  value  in  this  respect,  but  all  of 
them  may  be  studied  with  this  outcome  consciously  before  the 
teacher.     . 

5.  The  direction  of  habit-formation.  Here  we  are  concerned 
not  only  with  the  moral  life  of  the  pupil.  Habit  is  significant  in 
the  whole  learning  process.  It  enlists  will  (which  is  only  another 
term  for  attention),  it  depends  on  the  emotions;   it  is  effected 
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by  the  intellectual  point  of  view;  it  is  aided  by  the  study  of  one's 
nervous  system.  Is  it  requiring  too  much  that  in  every  subject 
the  pupil  should  be  so  directed  that  habits  of  study,  perseverance, 
general  behavior  are  analyzed  and  interpreted  into  an  inspired 
development  of  a  socially  efficient  individual? 

V.  There  remains  for  a  brief  review  a  fifth  entrance  to 
curriculum  organization — one  that  more  comprehensively 
than  all  the  others  prepares  the  individual  for  the  largest 
expression  of  his  ability  to  direct  his  own  life.  We  must  not 
forget  the  fundamental  question:  When  the  American  boy 
or  girl  leaves  the  elementary,  the  secondary,  or  the  higher 
systems  of  learning,  is  he  or  she  thereby  equipt  to  direct  life 
into  a  successful  career?  What  kind  of  life?  John  Dewey 
reminds  us  that  "as  life  in  its  specific  manifestations  exhibits 
now  this,  now  that  need,  a  special  aim  is  required  to  meet 
this  need,  and  this  or  that  special  means  becomes  a  value." 
Every  individual's  life  may  be  analyzed  into  several  funda- 
mental functions.  Th,ese  are  not  determined  by  any  social 
status ;  they  are  inherent  in  individuality  itself.  The  follow- 
ing parallel  outline  presents  the  point  of  view  briefly  and, 
it  is  hoped,  ckarly: 

Function  Educative  Material  Outcome 

{Man'I.  Agr.  Com.  Dom.         1 
The  three  R's  and  Spelling     \    .    .    .   Skill 
Any  specific  form  of  training  J 
Protective The  Sciences Knowledge 

{Technique  of  Study  1 
Psych.  Educ.  Ethics  \      Control 
Social  Sciences           J 
{Literature  and  Language               1 
Music,  Philos.                                  \     .   Ideals 
Painting,  Sculpture,  Architecture  J 

Communicative      .    .    .     f  Spanish,  Portuguese! Outlook 

\  German,  French        / 
Recreative Athletics,  Gymnastics Health 

According  to  this  conception,  the  end  of  education  is  to 
produce  individuals  who  have  developed  talent  to  do  at 
least  one  thing  well ;  who  have  the  basis  of  cooperative  citi- 
zenship as  defined  in  the  three  R's  especially;   who  under- 
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stand  the  ways  and  means  of  conserving  their  own  lives  for 
an  extended  career  of  usefulness;  who  realize  the  forces 
and  ideals  of  correct,  progressive  and  noble  living  and  who 
aspire  to  the  highest  possible  refinement  of  these  forces ;  who 
have  developed  an  insight  into  the  meanings  of  experience 
and  who  can  translate  for  their  own  uplift  and  others* 
profit  the  drama  of  human  life  and  the  mystery  of  life  in 
lower  forms  by  means  of  literature  and  art  in  its  various 
applications;  who  have  been  taught  the  joyful  knowledge 
of  language  by  which  man  can  educate  and  lead  and  console 
and  inspire  his  fellows;  and  finally  individuals  who  can 
respond  to  nature*s  best  in  play  and  to  the  deeper  demands 
of  recreation  by  the  proper  employment  of  all  those  agencies 
that  upbuild  the  organism.  Here  we  find  an  all-round  edu- 
cation, one  that  projects  the  individual  into  life  at  every 
point. 

The  methods  of  teaching  will  be  effected  by  the  instruc- 
tor's aim.  Subject-matter  will  be  weighed,  evaluated  by 
this  or  that  standard.  The  objectives  of  the  curriculums 
discust  in  these  pages  may  be  summarized  in  the  following 
way.  The  first  and  second  are  primarily  vocational,  they 
aim  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  specific  careers.  They  are  also 
cultural  in  that  they  introduce  the  pupil  to  the  heritage  of 
knowledge.  They  execute  for  his  good  the  will  of  racial 
thinking  in  its  multiform  results.  The  third  is  principally 
pedagogical  and  instructional.  It  objectifies  certain  funda- 
mental processes  that  enhance  the  facility  of  learning.  The 
fourth  is  distinctly  psychological  and  aims  to  develop  all  the 
factors  in  the  pupil's  individuality.  The  fifth  and  last  in- 
cludes much  in  the  foregoing  schemes,  but  its  goal  is  the 
complete  social  individual,  who,  by  careful  direction  of  his 
own  life,  skilful  service  of  others  draws  together  his  fellow- 
men  into  an  approximation  of  the  social  ideal  where  men 
live  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister. 

Alfred  L.  Hall-Quest 

University  of  Cincinnati 


II 

THE  FEEBLE-MINDED^ 

The  program  of  this  Conference,  with  its  five  sessions 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  consideration  of  many  phases  of 
feeble-mindedness,  shows  that  Massachusetts  has  entered 
on  an  advanced  stage  of  the  movement  to  deal  adequately 
with  the  problem  of  the  feeble-minded.  It  is  remarkable 
how  the  view-point  on  this  question  has  been  gradually 
modified  or  changed  by  the  interpretation  of  experience  and 
the  results  of  scientific  research. 

Our  own  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  whose  prophetic  vision 
made  possible  the  beginnings  of  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded 
in  America,  believed  that  all  feeble-minded  persons,  after  a 
few  years  of  institutional  care  and  discipline  in  their  younger 
years,  should  be  returned  to  their  homes;  that  the  burden 
of  their  care  must  fall  upon  the  parents,  or,  when  they 
could  not  assume  it,  upon  the  community  in  which  the  child 
was  bom.  He  also  believed  that  mental  defect  was  punish- 
ment for  the  sins  of  the  fathers.  This  hard  doctrine  of  strict 
retribution  appears  many  times  in  his  writings. 

Dr.  Howe  also  believed  that  the  institution  should  receive 
only  the  brighter  cases  capable  of  a  certain  amount  of  book 
education,  and  not  the  "unimprovables."  Within  a  few 
years,  however,  Dr.  Howe  found  that  there  was  an  insistent 
demand  for  the  training  and  care  of  the  so-called  "unim- 
provables,"  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  send  to  their  homes 
many  of  the  trained  pupils,  who  had  no  homes  to  go  to  or 
friends  able  to  care  for  them.  The  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded were  soon  compelled  to  recognize  the  custodial  idea, 
and  to  provide  for  permanent  custodial  care. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  this  custodial  care  was  most 
needed  by  the  adult  female  defective,  whose  immorality 

1  Read  at  the  Conference  on  Feeble-mindedness  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  Mental  Hygiene,  December  13,  1916. 
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and  fecundity  made  her  an  undersirable  member  of  the 
community.  Institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  within  a 
few  years  found  that  the  custodial  population  far  outnum- 
bered the  so-called  teachable  age  group.  Then  followed  the 
organization  of  the  public-school  classes  for  the  feeble- 
minded, which  made  it  possible  to  properly  train  many  de- 
fectives who  otherwise  would  have  received  no  training,  and 
indeed,  revealed  a  definite  stratum  of  feeble-mindedness 
which  had  not  hitherto  appealed.  Then  the  important  dis- 
covery was  made  that  there  was  a  close  relationship  between 
mental  defect,  and  criminality,  pauperism,  prostitution, 
vagrancy,  and  other  forms  of  social  disease.  Within  the 
past  few  years  scientific  research  has  shown  that  large  num- 
bers of  so-called  criminals  are  really  feeble-minded  persons. 
The  demonstration  of  the  highly  hereditary  nature  of  feeble- 
mindedness in  many,  if  not  most,  cases,  naturally  led  to  the 
confident  proposal  of  surgical  sterilization  as  a  certain  pre- 
ventive, with  the  alternative  of  immediate  and  permanent 
institution  segregation.  Improved  methodsof  diagnosis  and  the 
evolution  of  intelligence  tests  did  more  than  anything  else  to 
show  the  vast  number  of  the  feeble-minded  in  the  community. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  until  within  a  few  years, 
the  various  synonyms  of  mental  defect  were  used  to  include 
only  what  are  now  known  as  the  idiot  and  imbecile  groups. 
Practically  the  whole  of  the  so-called  moron  class,  of  whom 
there  are  perhaps  many  times  more  than  there  are  of  the 
idiot  and  imbecile  groups  combined,  and  whose  presence  in 
the  community  is  of  far  more  sinister  significance,  were  not 
generally  recognized  as  being  mentally  defective  and  irre- 
sponsible until  these  improved  diagnostic  methods  came 
into  use.  In  1886,  when  the  initial  appropriation  was  asked 
for  the  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  at  Waverley,  the  official 
who  should  have  been  the  highest  authority  in  the  state  on 
this  subject  told  the  Legislature  that  an  institution  which 
would  provide  for  600  inmates  would  meet  all  the  needs  of 
Massachusetts  for  many  years  to  come.  In  three  years  from 
that  time,  when  the  institution  had  received  its  600  patients, 
there  were  one  thousand  applicants  awaiting  admission. 
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It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  little-known  beginnings  of  this 
work  in  1848  to  the  present  wide-spread  interest  and  under- 
standing of  the  subject.  We  are  very  sure,  however,  that 
we  have  not  reached  the  limit  of  knowledge  in  any  one  phase 
of  feeble-mindedness,  and  that  the  one  great  obstacle  to 
effective  prevention  and  care  is  the  need  of  more  exact 
knowledge  of  the  heredity,  etiology,  pathology,  psychology, 
learning  capacity,  and  the  sociological  and  economic  reac- 
tions of  feeble-minded  individuals.  No  state  or  government 
has  yet  been  able  to  formulate  a  program  which  even  prom- 
ises to  eliminate  the  feeble-minded  or  to  adequately  care  for 
all  of  its  feeble-minded  citizens.  One  of  our  tendencies  has 
been  to  overestimate  the  immediate  possibilities  of  institu- 
tional segregation,  and  to  minimize  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  diagnosis,  the  unwillingness  of  the  parent  to  seek 
and  continue  segregation,  and  the  unwillingness  of  the 
courts  to  commit,  as  well  as  the  financial  problem  of  con- 
structing and  maintaining  institutions.  The  mistake  has 
been  made  of  regarding  feeble-mindedness  as  a  definite 
entity,  and  of  assuming  that  all  defectives  are  equally  dan- 
gerous as  to  the  probability  of  dependency,  immorality,  or 
criminality,  or  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  transmission  of 
their  defect  to  their  progeny.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  all 
know  of  unmistakable  defectives  who,  in  sheltered  or  even 
in  unsheltered  homes,  lead  beautifully  serene  and  moral 
and  useful  lives,  and  we  also  know  of  cases  of  definite  defect, 
due  to  some  environmental  cause,  where  there  is  not  the 
slightest  danger  that  the  defect  would  be  transmitted,  even 
if  the  person  should  become  a  parent. 

In  some  respects,  our  present  plans  of  dealing  with  feeble- 
mindedness recall  Charles  Lamb's  story  of  the  oriental 
method  of  purveying  roast  pig.  Surely,  it  is  no  longer  nec- 
essary to  bum  down  the  house  every  time  we  wish  to  put 
roast  pig  on  the  menu.  This  Conference  is  really  a  checking- 
up  of  our  knowledge  and  a  mobilization  of  our  resources, 
preliminary  to  a  concerted  and  correlated  drive  upon  feeble- 
mindedness all  along  the  line.  All  of  the  people  who  come 
in  contact  with  the  feeble-minded  feel  the  need  of  some 
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organization,  perhaps  some  governmental  authority,  for  the 
supervision,  protection,  education,  assistance  and  control 
of  all  the  feeble-minded  persons  in  the  state  who  are  not 
properly  cared  for  by  their  friends.  This  proposal  is  not  so 
radical  as  it  seems,  for  a  large  proportion  of  feeble-minded 
persons  at  some  time  in  their  lives  now  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  public  authorities  or  private  societies  as 
dependents  or  as  irresponsible  law-breakers.  Many  feeble- 
minded persons  eventually  become  permanent  public 
charges.  Many  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  police,  the  courts, 
the  penal  institutions,  the  almshouses,  the  tramp  shelters, 
the  lying-in  hospitals,  and  often  many  private  societies  and 
agencies,  perhaps  eventually  to  turn  up  in  the  institutions 
for  the  feeble-minded.  At  any  given  time,  it  is  a  matter  of 
chance  as  to  what  state  or  local  or  private  organization  or 
institution  is  being  perplexed  with  the  problems  they  pre- 
sent. They  are  shifted  from  one  organization  or  institution 
to  another  as  soon  as  possible. 

At  present,  there  is  no  bureau  or  officer  with  the  know- 
ledge and  the  authority  to  advise  and  compel  proper 
care  and  protection  for  this  numerous  and  dangerous 
class.  This  class  of  the  feeble-minded  might  be  super- 
vised by  some  existing  organization  like  our  Commis- 
sion on  Mental  Diseases,  or  perhaps  a  State  Board  of 
Health,  or  by  a  special  board  or  official;  but  the  responsible 
officer  should  be  a  physician  trained  in  psychiatry,  with 
special  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  mental  deficiency,  and  its 
many  social  expressions.  The  local  administration  of  this 
plan  could  be  carried  out  by  the  use  of  existing  local  health 
boards,  or  other  specially  qualified  local  officials;  or,  per- 
haps better,  by  the  utilization  of  properly  qualified  volunteer 
social  workers,  or  existing  local  private  organizations, 
already  dealing  with  social  problems.  This  systematic  super- 
vision and  control  could  easily  be  made  to  cover  the  entire 
state,  and  would  obviate  the  present  needless,  costly  and 
futile  reduplication  of  effort.  The  first  duty  of  the  new 
officer  or  bureau  would  be  to  state  the  problem  fully  by  be- 
ginning a  complete  and  continuing  census  of  the  feeble- 
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minded  of  the  entire  state.  The  recent  surveys  made  in 
several  cities  and  states,  notably  in  Chicago,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  New  Hampshire,  show  the 
feasibility  of  such  a  census.  The  assembling  of  existing  data 
and  records  of  physicians,  mental  clinics,  court  and  prison 
officials,  social  workers,  private  societies,  town  officials, 
overseers  of  the  poor,  and  special  class  teachers,  would  make 
an  impressive  beginning  of  the  census.  In  Boston,  The 
League  for  Preventive  Work,  representing  sixteen  private 
societies  dealing  with  social  problems,  has  begun  such  a 
census  and  in  a  little  over  a  year's  work,  has  assembled  data 
concerning  over  1600  feeble-minded  persons  met  with  in 
their  work  during  this  period. 

Our  compulsory  school  laws  now  bring  every  child  to 
official  notice.  The  school  census  alone,  including  as  it 
does  every  child  in  the  community,  whether  he  goes  to 
school  or  not,  would  in  a  few  years  reveal  and  record  the 
existence  of  nearly  every  feeble-minded  person.  Such  regis- 
tration would  be  merely  analogous  to  the  required  notifica- 
tion and  record  of  cases  of  infectious  and  contagious  disease. 
This  coordination  of  existing  records  would  be  available 
for  social  workers,  school  authorities,  and  other  agencies, 
and  would  be  of  enormous  service  in  the  solution  of  the 
individual  problems  which  the  feeble-minded  constantly 
present.  This,  alone,  would  mean  a  great  saving  in  time, 
effort,  and  money.  Once  a  person  was  adjudged  feeble- 
minded, a  permanent  accessible  record  would  be  made. 
This  continuing  census  and  registration  of  the  feeble-minded 
would  make  possible  regular  visitation  of  each  defective  who 
needs  oversight  by  the  trained  social  worker  or  by  the  local 
representative  of  the  central  bureau  or  board.  The  reports 
of  these  visitors,  covering  the  life  histories  and  family  his- 
tories of  many  cases,  would  soon  constitute  an  invaluable 
treasury  of  information  as  a  basis  for  scientific  research  and 
study  in  the  search  for  practical  methods  of  prevention. 
The  registration  of  every  feeble-minded  person,  and  the 
regular  visitation,  especially  of  children  of  school  age,  would 
make  it  possible  to  inform  the  parents  of  the  condition  of 
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the  child,  of  the  necessity  of  life-long  supervision,  and  of 
the  possible  need  of  future  segregation.  The  official  visitor 
would  advise  the  parents  as  to  the  care  and  management  of 
the  defective,  and  would  have  opportunity  to  inform  the 
family,  the  local  officials,  and  the  community  generally  as  to 
the  hereditary  nature  and  the  peculiar  dangers  of  feeble- 
mindedness. Suitable,  tactful  literature  could  be  prepared, 
which  could  be  gradually  presented  to  the  parents  in  a  way 
that  would  have  great  educational  value.  If  necessary, 
sooner  or  later,  the  parents  will  probably  be  willing  to  allow 
their  child  to  be  trained  and  cared  for  in  an  institution.  In 
suitable  cases  parents  who  are  not  willing  may  be  allowed  to 
have  the  custody  of  their  child,  with  the  understanding  that 
he  shall  be  cared  for  properly  and  protected  during  his  life, 
that  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  immoral  or  criminal, 
and  that  he  shall  be  prevented  from  parenthood.  Whenever 
the  parents  or  friends  are  unwilling  or  incapable  of  perform- 
ing these  duties,  the  law  should  provide  that  he  shall  be 
forcibly  placed  in  an  institution  or  otherwise  safeguarded. 
The  local  representatives  of  this  central  bureau  would  offi- 
cially serve  as  advisors  and  sponsors  for  pupils  graduated 
from  the  special  public  school  classes  for  defectives,  for 
court  cases  under  probation  and  observation,  and  for  insti- 
tution inmates  at  home  on  visit  or  on  trial.  Under  this 
plan,  there  would  be  a  person  in  every  locality  familiar  with 
the  opportunities  for  mental  examination  and  methods  of 
permanent  commitment.  The  extra-institutional  super- 
vision and  observation  of  cases  in  their  homes  would  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  institution  care  of  many  persons 
who  would  otherwise  have  to  go  to  the  institution,  thus 
reducing  the  expense  of  institution  buildings  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  institution.  The  expense  of  this  plan  of  cen- 
tralized supervision  and  control  of  the  feeble-minded  may 
seem  to  be  an  objection,  but  it  is  not  a  valid  one,  for  states 
like  Massachusetts,  New  York,  or  Ohio,  for  instance,  are 
now  really  wasting  vast  sums  of  money  annually  in  hap- 
hazard methods  of  temporizing  with  the  social  consequences 
of  mental  defect,  instead  of  dealing  with  the  feeble-minded- 
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ness  itself.  We  are  now  pouring  water  on  the  smoke  instead 
of  on  the  fire.  The  central  bureau  would  coordinate  and 
utilize  all  the  disconnected  agencies  which  now  deal  with  the 
feeble-minded — the  special  public  school  classes,  the  child- 
helping  societies,  the  mental  clinics,  the  laboratories  for 
social  and  eugenic  research,  the  court  and  probation  officers, 
and  all  the  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded.  The  remote 
mountain  village  would  be  as  well  served  as  the  large  cities. 
The  problem  of  rural  feeble-mindedness  in  this  state  has 
received  very  little  attention. 

The  modern  public  school  class  for  defective  children 
ensures  recognition  and  treatment  at  an  early  age,  helps 
to  inform  the  parents  as  to  the  dangers  of  mental  defect, 
and  admirably  serves  as  a  clearing-house  for  permanent 
segregation,  when  necessary,  before  adult  life  is  reached. 
These  classes  should  be  established  in  every  city  and  large 
town. 

The  feeble-minded  must  be  recognized  and  diagnosed 
before  they  can  be  dealt  with.  Facilities  for  diagnosis  have 
been  greatly  extended  in  the  last  few  years  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  out-patient  clinics  of  the  various  state  hospitals 
and  the  schools  for  the  feeble-minded  in  various  parts  of  the 
state,  and  by  the  facilities  afforded  for  mental  examinations 
at  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  in  Boston.  Out-patient  men- 
tal clinics  are  held  regularly  in  Northampton,  Pittsfield, 
Worcester,  Springfield,  Fitchburg,  Fall  River,  New  Bedford, 
Haverhill,  and  other  places.  It  seems  eminently  proper 
that  the  expert  clinicians  and  psychologists,  already  in  the 
service  of  the  state,  should  be  utilized  in  the  organization 
and  conduct  of  these  clinics  in  the  different  parts  of  the  state. 
These  clinics  should  be  developed  and  increased  in  number 
and  so  distributed  that  they  are  easily  accessible  to  every 
part  of  the  state,  even  to  the  remote  rural  districts.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  plan  for  a  traveling  clinic  which  could  be 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  state  where  its  services  are  required. 
There  are  frequent  demands  for  an  organization  to  go  into 
a  country  town,  for  instance,  and  examine  and  grade  the 
children  who  are  proving  to  be  problems  in  that  community. 
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A  basis  for  intelligent  and  feasible  supervision  of  the  feeble- 
minded who  really  need  this  provision  would  be  furnished 
by  the  proposed  governmental  supervision  of  the  feeble- 
minded over  the  entire  state,  with  its  sequence  of  registra- 
tion, extra-institutional  supervision,  accummulation  of  per- 
sonal and  family  histories,  cooperation  with  private  organi- 
zations, public  school  special  classes,  and  mental  clinics. 
The  state  will  never  be  called  upon  to  place  all  the  feeble- 
minded in  institutions.  Many  cases  will  never  need  segre- 
gation— small  children,  persons  properly  cared  for  at  home, 
with  or  without  supervision,  many  adult  males,  and  adult 
females  past  the  active  sexual  period,  and  many  of  the  non- 
hereditary  cases  who  can  not  transmit  their  defect.  Under 
the  plan  as  sketched,  the  families  and  localities  with  strong 
potentiality  of  defect  would  soon  be  recognized  and  dealt 
with.  The  average  family  is  entirely  free  from  mental 
defect.  It  is  possible  that  a  real  eugenic  survey  of  a  given 
locality  might  show  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  feeble- 
mindedness in  that  locality  was  furnished  by  five  per  cent 
or  less  of  the  families  in  that  community.  Families  of  the 
so-called  ''hovel"  type  of  feeble-mindedness  like  the  Nam 
Family  or  the  Hill  Folk  or  the  Kallikak  class  can  be  broken 
up  and  terminated  by  the  segregation  of  the  members  of 
child-bearing  age.  Every  feeble-minded  girl  or  woman  of 
the  markedly  hereditary  type,  especially  of  the  moron  class, 
not  adequately  protected,  should  be  segregated  permanently. 

We  should  remember  that  altho  it  is  easy  to  have  a  male 
adult  moron  committed  to  an  institution,  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  keep  him  there  permanently.  He  seems  so  capable 
and  harmless  under  institution  conditions  that  if  his  friends 
do  not  remove  him,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  run  away  eventually. 
If  the  courts  are  appealed  to,  the  judge  almost  invariably 
directs  his  discharge.  Over  one  hundred  former  pupils  at 
the  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  discharged  against  our 
protest,  are  behaving  themselves  at  home,  and  earning  a 
weekly  wage  of  from  $8  to  $21.  Many  of  these  boys  have 
been  persuaded  to  return  to  the  school  every  three  months 
to  report,  and  it  should  be  said  that  many  of  them  have  done 
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well  for  a  long  time.  This  informal  and  really  unauthorized 
parole  should  be  legally  authorized  and  provided  for  as  the 
perhaps  less  desirable  alternative  for  institutional  life,  with 
suitable  provision  for  future  investigation,  and  visitation, 
constituting  practically  a  permanent  probation  system  for 
the  feeble-minded.  It  is  probable  that  experience  and  re- 
search will  eventually  enable  us  to  be  better  able  to  select 
the  trained  cases  suitable  for  this  parole.  Our  psychologists 
tell  us  that  while  it  is  hard  for  the  feeble-minded  to  learn,  it 
is  still  harder  for  them  to  unlearn,  and  with  many  of  the 
feeble-minded,  the  acquired  habit  of  being  moral  and  useful 
will  enable  them  to  lead  useful  lives  outside  the  institution. 
The  plan  proposed  would  furnish  the  mechanism  for  proper 
supervision  of  these  paroled  cases. 

For  institutional  provision,  this  state  now  has  the  school 
at  Waltham,  with  its  Farm  Colony,  with  a  total  capacity  of 
1500.  The  school  at  Wrentham  now  has  over  1000  patients, 
and  will  be  rapidly  developed  to  a  capacity  of  1500  or  more. 
The  site  for  a  third  school  has  been  acquired  at  Belchertown, 
which  will  eventually  have  a  capacity  of  1200  to  1500.  Be- 
fore the  Belchertown  institution  is  completed  there  will 
probably  be  a  demand  for  a  fourth  institution  to  serve  the 
territory  northeast  of  Boston,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Merrimac,  and  perhaps  for  a  fifth  institution  to  serve  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  state.  It  is  well  known  that  people 
utilize  the  institutions  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  distance  from 
the  institution, — in  other  words,  parents  will  not  send  their 
children  a  long  distance  from  home  to  an  institution.  I  have 
faith  that  the  legislature  will  provide  institutional  facilities 
as  fast  as  we  are  able  to  intelligently  utilize  these  facilities. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  effective  segregation  will  not  be 
the  money  cost,  but  the  fact  that  the  parents  or  friends  of 
large  numbers  of  defectives  of  the  most  dangerous  class,  by 
reason  of  their  own  mental  defect,  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  see  the  necessity  for  such  segregation.  The  natural  pre- 
judice of  the  parents  against  segregation  can  usually  be 
overcome  by  the  arguments  and  persuasion  of  teachers, 
social  workers,  clergymen,  or  other  influential  people,  and 
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especially  by  an  attractive  modern  institution,  with  its 
recreative  features,  and  its  possibilities  in  the  way  of  voca- 
tional training.  The  law  should  undoubtedly  require  the 
formal  commitment  and  permanent  segregation  of  those 
cases  which  eugenic  and  social  inquiry  indicate  to  be  certain 
transmitters  of  defect,  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  respect  for  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  makes  it  difficult  to  enact  effective 
laws  compelling  such  permanent  custody.  The  courts  are 
seldom  willing  to  utilize  even  existing  commitment  laws 
without  the  consent  of  the  parents,  except  in  extreme  cases. 
This  fact,  almost  daily  evident  in  every  state,  illustrates  the 
necessity  of  a  campaign  of  education,  which  will  reach  even 
the  students  in  the  law  schools  who  are  to  become  our  future 
judges,  and  all  physicians.  And,  after  all,  in  the  long  run, 
education  in  the  broadest  sense  will  be  the  most  effective 
method  in  a  rational  movement  for  the  control  and  diminu- 
tion of  feeble-mindedness.  One  of  the  principal  advantages 
of  the  proposed  plan  for  state  registration  and  supervision 
of  the  feeble-minded  is  the  opportunity  it  gives  for  the  gen- 
eral education  of  the  people  of  the  state  on  this  subject.  The 
public  generally  should  be  persistently  informed  as  to  its 
extent,  causes,  and  results  by  means  of  suitable  literature, 
popular  lectures,  and  other  means.  This  field  offers  a  great, 
and  useful  opportunity  to  mental  hygiene  societies  and 
other  similar  organizations  for  dissemination  of  knowledge 
on  this  subject,  for  under  present  conditions  it  will  be  many 
years  before  local  communities  have  an  equal  realization  of 
the  nature  of  the  problem  or  are  prepared  to  deal  with  it. 
When  the  natural  leaders  of  thought  in  the  community — 
the  teachers,  physicians,  lawyers,  and  clergymen — are  fully 
informed  on  this  subject,  they  will  help  to  create  the  strong 
public  sentiment  which  will  demand  the  passage  of  necessary 
laws,  and  will  secure  sufficient  appropriations  to  eventually 
ensure  the  intelligent  protection  and  control  of  the  feeble- 
minded persons  in  that  community. 

Walter  E.  Fernald 

School  for  the  Feeble-Minded 
Waverley,  Mass. 


Ill 

THE  FOREIGN  STUDENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

At  a  time  when  all  the  world  is  at  war,  when  every  human 
right  is  submerged  in  the  self -arrogated  right  of  man  to 
overrun  and  pillage  and  kill,  when  our  own  country  is  being 
constantly  irritated  by  lawless  raids,  it  is  a  comfort  to  fix 
one's  attention  upon  an  invasion  of  this  land  that  is  inno- 
cent and  friendly,  and  that,  instead  of  fanning  the  flames 
of  enmity  and  revenge,  will  tend  toward  a  far-reaching 
peace  and  amity.  The  invasion  I  refer  to  is  the  coming  of 
foreign  students  to  our  colleges  and  universities ;  the  results 
are  only  dimly  foreshadowed  in  the  breaking  down  of  walls 
of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  which  will  yield  more  and  more 
through  quiet,  miracle-working  years.  It  is  significant  that, 
during  these  terrible  years  of  war  and  flaming  partisanship, 
foreign  students  from  nearly  every  belligerent  country  have 
been  able  to  live  together  in  unbroken  harmony  in  a  college 
organization.  In  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  lads  from  England,  Germany,  Russia,  Bulgaria, 
South  Africa,  Australia,  Japan,  and  India,  have  lived  peace- 
fully in  the  same  house,  and  eaten  at  the  same  table,  mani- 
festing a  self-control  not  to  be  found  in  the  dominating  per- 
sonalities of  their  native  lands.  Under  the  fostering  influ- 
ence of  the  college,  they  have  learned  with  ease  a  valuable 
lesson  which  statesmen  and  diplomats  have  yet  to  learn. 

It  is  less  than  a  score  of  years  since  first  these  meek  but 
ambitious  invaders  arrived  on  our  college  campuses  armed 
with  keen,  acquisitive  minds,  to  retire  later  triumphant  with 
booty  of  technical  training  and  knowledge.  Those  of  us 
who  completed  our  college  course  before  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  missed  the  now  common  sight  of  the 
quiet,  picturesque  foreigner  along  the  campus  walks  and  in 
classrooms  and  laboratories.     The  first  comers  were  the 
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Filipinos,  following  close  upon  the  occupation  of  the  Islands, 
but  now  greatly  dwindled  in  number  since  the  scholarships 
furnished  by  the  government  have  been  withdrawn  and 
native  colleges  have  been  founded  instead.  The  Japanese 
and  Chinese  soon  followed,  the  latter  in  large  numbers  as 
government  students  with  liberal  scholarships  supplied  by 
the  returned  Boxer  Indemnity  Fund.  Already  the  Hindu 
had  joined  the  small  but  steady  procession  across  the  seas, 
while  at  about  the  same  time,  many  an  eager  student  from 
Europe  and  Western  Asia  and  South  Africa  discovered 
America  anew  and  registered  at  some  one  of  our  colleges  or 
universities. 

Among  the  big  institutions  of  learning,  the  state  univer- 
sities of  the  middle  west  rank  as  high  as  any  in  their  cos- 
mopolitanism. From  the  very  first,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
and  Illinois  have  welcomed  the  foreign  student,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  last  named,  the  cordiality  of  the  welcome  has 
not  been  chilled  by  an  increase  in  entrance  fees,  but  the 
newcomer  has  been  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
native-born  student.  To  this  consideration,  no  doubt,  is 
due  in  large  part  the  comparatively  large  enrolment  of 
foreigners  at  these  universities.  In  1914-1915  we  registered 
170  foreign  students  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  In  19 16, 
the  number  was  less,  due  to  disturbed  conditions  of  wartime, 
150  or  thereabouts,  not  a  large  number  when  compared  with 
the  total  enrolment  of  5,000,  but  making  its  influence  felt. 
Because  of  this  handful,  Illinois  is  not  merely  a  state  or 
national  university,  but  an  international  institution  whose 
influence  is  felt  on  every  continent  and  in  nearly  every 
country  of  the  world.  While  the  nations  are  puzzling  their 
way  along  towards  international  harmony,  we  see  the 
ideal  already  realized  on  our  own  campus.  Here  have 
come  young  men  from  South  America — from  Argentina, 
Peru,  Brazil,  Chile,  Panama,  Bolivia,  Paraguay;  from 
Costa  Rica  and  Mexico,  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and 
Jamaica;  from  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  Egypt, 
India  from  north  and  south,  Persia,  Syria,  Beloochistan, 
Japan,    every   province   of   China,    and    practically   every 
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country  of  Europe.  Of  these,  the  largest  number  are  from 
China ;  last  year  we  had  between  sixty  and  seventy  Chinese 
students,  with  Japan  and  India  registering  second  and  third 
respectively  in  number. 

The  university  is  fortunate  in  having  an  administration 
that  stands  for  a  far-sighted  policy  in  relation  to  the  world 
outside.  Because  of  this,  we  are  not  shut  up  within  our 
little  local  nutshell,  but  may  inhabit  practically  the  whole 
world.  There  are  streets  and  highways  in  every  land  and 
on  the  great  oceans  that  lead  to  and  connect  with  the  elm- 
shaded  walks  and  avenues  of  our  college  campus.  I  am  sorry 
to  confess  that  I  have  found  individual  persons  less  cordial 
than  the  university  in  their  attitude  toward  our  foreign  lads. 
One  can  not  overlook  this  attitude,  because  it  illustrates 
how  very  much  we  need  the  foreigners  to  educate  us  and 
to  teach  us  the  lesson  suggested  in  the  motto  of  our  Cos- 
mopolitan Clubs:  ''Above  all  nations  is  humanity."  I  have 
divided  people  into  four  classes  as  regards  their  attitude 
towards  the  foreign  student: 

1 .  Those  who  express  an  unqualified  antipathy  towards  them : 

2.  Those  who  thru  ignorance  look  upon  them  as  entirely  alien 
and  treat  them  as  curiosities; 

3.  Those  who  regard  them  as  missionary  fodder,  "fields  ripe 
unto  the  harvest,"  and  obviating,  in  a  degree,  the  need  of  sending 
prosely tizers  into  foreign  lands ; 

4.  Those  who  recognize  them  as  fellow  beings  and  welcome 
them  as  friends. 

I  fear  that  the  number  in  the  first  class,  those  who  frankly 
admit  that  they  do  not  like  foreigners,  is  larger  than  many 
of  us  would  like  to  believe.  I  have  clearly  in  mind  a  young 
woman  in  our  college  town  who  told  me  seriously  that  she 
was  afraid  of  our  foreign  boys.  I  class  her  with  the  German 
emigrant  kd,  who  after  a  brief  ^udy  of  American  history, 
provided  himself  with  a  revolver  before  leaving  the  shelter 
of  the  fatherland.  Imagine  his  disappointment  when  he  had 
traversed  the  entire  distance  between  New  York  and  Chicago 
without  one  glimpse  of  a  challenging  redskin.  At  Buffalo, 
he  yainly  looked  for  a  wild  herd  of  grazing  animals  such  as 
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his  history  assured  him  roamed  perilously  at  large.  I 
haven't  one  hair-raising  anecdote  to  relate  out  of  my  own 
experience,  but  what  I  have  to  say  will  prove  most  disap- 
pointing and  tame  to  any  fearful  person. 

Under  the  second  group  I  place  the  good  woman  who, 
after  making  inquiries  about  the  most  gifted  foreigners  who 
have  ever  visited  our  campus,  commented  pleasantly: 
"They  do  have  some  intelligence,  don't  they?  They  know 
enough  to  come  to  this  country  to  be  educated."  In  the 
same  class  are  those  conscientious  but  uninformed  people 
who  have  not  come  to  a  realization  that  humanity  is  the 
same  the  world  over.  Just  as  boys  will  be  boys,  so  human 
nature  will  be  human  nature,  and  nothing  is  monstrous  or 
strange  to  one  who  looks  upon  it  always  with  sympathy 
and  understanding.  I  fancy  that  even  a  cannibal  might  not 
seem  alien  to  us  if  we  were  allowed  to  approach  him  under 
normal  living  conditions.  It  is  the  tendency  of  many  people 
to  stand  aloof  from  the  foreigner  and  regard  him  as  a  curi- 
osity on  display.    "Isn't  he  dark?"  they  exclaim  childishly. 

Why  should  he  not  be  dark?  Must  everyone  present  a 
bleached  countenance  to  the  heavens?  Is  it  not  just  as 
much  his  right  to  be  dark  as  it  is  for  us  to  be  sallow,  pie- 
faced  creatures?  I  do  not  believe  a  Hindu  or  a  Chinese 
calls  us  pale  faces  and  makes  disparaging  remarks  about 
our  color.  It  does  not  occur  to  us  to  consider  that  if  the 
foreigner  could  give  us  his  impression  of  us,  we  might  not 
always  appear  superlatively  admirable.  How  unflattering 
is  the  native  critic's  portrait  of  the  restless,  materialistic 
Yankee  pursuing  his  greenbacks.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
terrible  motto  conceded  to  the  nervous  American:  "We 
don't  know  where  we're  going,  but  we're  on  the  way."  It 
suggests  a  description  of  Chicago  given  by  one  of  our  Hindu 
boys.  To  him,  "the  people  all  seemed  hurrying  to  catch 
the  train,  and  there  was  no  hope."  It  would  not  be  sur- 
prizing if  we  Americans  appear  more  crude  and  unformed  in 
our  ideals  than  we  really  are  to  young  men  who  come  from 
much  older  societies  with  ideals  and  traditions  that  have 
stood  the  test  of  ages  and  are  become  the  solid  basis  of  living. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  most  important  biological 
discovery  of  our  time,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Bose  of  India,  demon- 
strates that  all  life  is  one,  and  that  even  our  humble  garden 
vegetables  disclose  human  attributes.  His  discovery  is  an 
invitation  to  us  to  do  away  with  any  musty  superstition  we 
may  cherish  that  the  Creator  singled  out  any  one  locality 
or  people  for  superior  endowment.  No  doubt  it  is  in  India, 
which  has  for  centuries  consistently  followed  the  teaching 
of  Buddha,  "Be  kind  to  all  living  creatures,"  that  the  unity 
of  life  is  most  clearly  felt  and  recognized.  There  the  wild 
animal  is  not  fearsome,  the  snake  is  the  playmate  of  the 
child,  and  in  the  old  forests,  the  rishis  dwelt  fearless  and 
unharmed  side  by  side  with  beasts  of  prey.  One  blessed 
truth  about  this  world,  and  one  that  is  being  emphasized 
more  and  more,  is  that  we  are  one  great  potential  brother- 
hood. If  we  feel  bars  between  ourselves  and  these  guests 
from  foreign  lands,  we  may  believe  that  we  have  placed 
them  there  ourselves,  or  that  they  are  no  greater  than  the 
restraint  we  feel  in  our  own  society  when  we  meet  someone 
whose  special  interests  and  ideals  differ  somewhat  from  our 
own. 

There  is  a  third  type  of  person  who  always  asks  concern- 
ing the  foreigner,  "Is  he  a  Christian?"  and  if  she  is  an  active 
propagandist,  she  exclaims  ardently,  "Why  send  mission- 
aries to  foreign  lands  and  neglect  the  foreigners  who  come 
to  us?";  or,  to  translate  literally,  "Why  send  missionaries 
abroad  when  the  benighted  heathen  is  in  our  midst?"  An 
unsympathetic  listener  is  tempted  to  indulge  in  malicious 
delight  when  such  an  enthusiast,  putting  the  inevitable 
question  to  a  foreigner,  "Do  you  believe  in  Christ?",  receives 
the  quiet  and  adequate  response,  "We  believe  in  all  great 
men." 

My  last  class  includes  all  those  who  look  upon  our  foreign 
lads  as  comrades  and  friends;  with  them  the  most  diverse 
races  and  nationalities  find  a  home,  and  a  confirmation  of 
the  hope  that  is  in  all  of  us  that  God  is  present  everywhere 
and  that  He  is  love.  It  is  this  spirit  of  brotherhood  that  has 
brought  eager  learners  to  our  campus,  and  sent  them  away, 
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not  Christians  in  a  narrow  sense,  but  true  believers  in  a 
broad  sense.  Those  who  hold  the  view  that  no  one  people 
have  a  monopoly  of  truth  are  fortunate  in  that  they  do  not 
feel  the  need  to  attend  to  the  souls  of  foreigners,  but  can 
concentrate  on  that  more  needy  organ,  the  heart.  That 
the  foreigner  appreciates  most  a  show  of  sympathy  is  clear 
when  we  consider  that  he  is  many  miles  from  home,  and 
destined  to  spend  several  months  or  years  among  an  appar- 
ently cold,  unsympathetic  race  of  beings,  most  of  whom 
have  never  taken  more  than  a  peep  out  of  their  own  shells. 
They  come  here  to  study  technical  subjects,  but  I  know  that 
in  some  cases,  at  least,  their  most  treasured  acquisition  is 
the  revelation  that  comes  to  the  Chinese,  the  Hindu,  or  the 
Latin-American  when  he  feels  that  there  is  no  gulf  between 
him  and  his  American  friend.  "I  am  no  longer  a  citizen  of 
India,"  wrote  back  one  of  the  dearest  lads  I  have  ever  known, 
"My  friendship  with  you  makes  me  a  citizen  of  the  world." 
And  we  echo  gratefully,  our  friendship  and  love  for  you  make 
us  citizens  of  the  world.  We  have  been  allowed  to  cheat 
time  and  antedate  the  millenium. 

Right  here  I  will  throw  a  few  pictures  on  the  screen  to 
illustrate  more  or  less  definitely  how  one  may  travel  or  in- 
habit foreign  lands  while  living  quietly  at  home.  We  have 
invited  as  guests  to  tea  our  first  foreign  acquaintances,  three 
handsome  and  gifted  young  gentlemen  from  India.  Six 
o'clock  arrives ;  everything  is  ready  for  a  little  feast — but  no 
guests.  Six-fifteen  and  all  is  quiet  (but  not  so  well;  the 
potatoes  are  feeling  chilly).  Six- thirty,  the  gravy  begins 
to  age.  Six-forty-five,  host  and  hostess  are  weary  with  look- 
ing down  the  empty  street.  They  smile  questioningly  at  one 
another:  perhaps  foreigners  are  queer.  At  seven  o'clock  the 
door  bell  rings  out  a  surprize  and  three -very  festive  young 
gentlemen  enter.  Months  after,  when  we  were  talking  over 
old  times  with  one  of  these  lads,  we  had  their  tardiness 
explained.  'We  were  all  ready  to  come,"  he  told  us,  "but 
Mr.  Bose  held  us  back.  He  said  that  in  this  country  one 
was  not  expected  to  appear  punctually  in  response  to  such  an 
invitation.    If  we  did,  Americans  would  consider  us  greedy." 
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A  second  interesting  experience  occurred  at  holiday  time. 
It  is  New  Year's  Eve.  At  about  nine  o'clock  the  door  bell 
rings,  and  when  I  answer  it,  I  find  a  Japanese  student  at  the 
door,  package  in  hand.  He  will  not  come  in,  but  hands  me 
the  package  with  the  explanation,  "This  is  our  custom  at 
home  on  New  Year's  Eve,"  and  disappears  in  the  night. 
As  I  gaze  after  him,  holding  the  gifts  in  my  hand,  I  feel  that 
in  some  simple  way  I  have  been  transported.  America  and 
the  world  of  winter  have  disappeared :  it  is  the  New  Year 
and  I  am  in  Japan.  This  suggests  another  mysterious 
visitor,  this  time  a  Hindu.  It  was  when  our  little  boy  was  a 
tiny,  nameless  baby  only  two  or  three  weeks  old.  When  we 
opened  the  door  Christmas  morning,  on  the  sill  lay  a  package 
containing  several  well-chosen  gifts  under  a  tiny  Christmas 
tree  and  a  card  inscribed  in  bold  letters,  "To  him  whom  I 
today  name  Mohan."  "In  our  province,"  he  explained  later, 
"the  name  that  is  first  suggested  for  a  baby  is  the  one  he  is 
given." 

It  is  a  most  unique  experience  to  be  a  guest  when  a  group 
of  foreign  students  entertains.  Nothing  could  be  more  de- 
lightful than  the  cordiality  of  their  welcome,  their  brimming 
hospitality  and  determination  to  give  you  a  good  time.  One 
feels  like  a  royal  guest  at  some  Court  of  Joy  and  Friendliness. 
Here  one  catches  pleasant  glimpses  of  foreign  customs, 
games  such  as  are  played  on  similar  occasions  at  home  are 
enjoyed,  the  fortunate  receive  curios  as  prizes,  and  stories 
are  told  with  a  foreign  flavor  and  revealing  novel  points  of 
view.  One  such  I  heard  a  short  time  ago  at  a  party  at  the 
Chinese  Students  Club  House: 

Once  upon  a  time  Confucius  established  a  Celestial  Heavenly 
Empire  on  the  outer  walls  of  which  he  inscribed  the  declaration, 
"One  cent  is  the  same  as  a  thousand  dollars;  one  minute  is  the 
same  as  a  thousand  years."  Soon  after  an  American  arrived 
at  the  gateway  and  asked  for  admission.  The  porter,  after 
some  questioning,  found  him  worthy  and  allowed  him  to  pass. 
Making  his  way  at  once  to  the  throne  of  Confucius,  the  American 
took  a  penny  from  his  pocket,  and  announced  smartly,  "Here  is 
one  cent;  I  would  like  to  exchange  it  for  a  thousand  dollars." 
"Wait  a  minute,"  quietly  answered  Confucius. 
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If  anyone  desires  to  prepare  for  a  diplomatic  career,  a  very 
good  place  of  preparation  is  a  great  cosmopolitan  university. 
Here  one  can  come  in  contact  with  representatives  from 
foreign  countries  and  enjoy  an  intimacy  more  free  and  unre- 
strained than  is  possible  in  the  outside  world.  Such  contact 
early  compels  one  to  lay  aside  his  ignorant  prejudices  and 
adopt  an  attitude  of  sympathy  and  respect.  If  he  really 
knows  a  foreigner,  he  realizes  that  the  feelings  of  no  one 
nationality  are  to  be  tampered  with,  nor  any  looked  upon 
with  condescension  or  antipathy.  It  is  the  custom  among  a 
large  class  in  this  country  to  refer  detractingly  or  deprecat- 
ingly  to  the  Mexicans,  and  recent  events  have  not  lessened 
the  tendency.  Yet  when  I  recall  the  representatives  this 
unhappy  country  has  sent  us,  I  am  grateful  for  the  memory 
of  many  bright,  naive,  artistic,  chivalrous  spirits.  One 
quality  you  may  be  sure  of  in  our  Mexican  student — he  loves 
music. 

But  I  have  heard  it  said,  "I  wouldn't  know  what 
to  say  to  these  foreigners  if  they  came  to  my  house.  I 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do."  And  I  answer,  ''Yes,  you 
would;  you  would  love  them."  Love  them  for  their  very 
human  deficiencies  and  needs,  as  well  as  for  their  genial 
social  qualities. 

Among  all  our  foreigners,  the  Hindus  are,  upon  the  whole, 
the  most  richly  endowed  and  the  most  mature  spiritually. 
They  come  with  cargoes  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  riches, 
suggesting  the  highest  and  most  mature  type  of  civilization. 
This  is  not  at  all  strange  or  startling,  for  our  lads  from  India 
represent  the  oldest  civilization  of  the  world  and  the  richest 
spiritual  inheritance,  having  its  roots  in  ages  unchronicled. 
"What  happy  faces  these  Hindu  boys  have,"  remarked  an 
elderly  American,  "I  never  see  them  but  they  are  smiling." 
He  referred  to  the  almost  unvarying  serenity  of  their  counte- 
nances, the  same  peace  and  serenity  which  shines  in  the 
statues  of  the  Buddha  centuries  old,  which  is  the  charm  of 
the  seventh  century  paintings  of  domestic  life  in  the  Caves  of 
Ajanta,  and  which  is  their  natural  inheritance  despite  the 
storms  that  have  swept  their  lovely  country. 
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In  his  novel,  Those  about  trench^  Dr.  Lewis  of  Chicago  has 
recognized  the  dramatic  circumstance  in  this  coming  to- 
gether of  foreigners  in  the  college  community,  and  has  intro- 
duced as  his  principal  characters  a  very  cleverly  differentiated 
group  from  a  half  dozen  different  countries.  They  are 
brought  together  in  a  common  caravansary  under  the  care  of 
Dr.Trench,  the  Adviser  of  Foreign  Students  at  the  Medical 
School.  In  this  volume,  Dr.  Lewis  tends  to  confirm  a  sus- 
picion one  is  inclined  to  hold  that  the  finest  type  of  Chinese  is 
born  with  a  book  of  etiquette  in  place  of  a  heart.  That  this 
statement  may  not  seem  absurd,  let  me  hasten  to  affirm 
that  for  most  purposes  a  good  book  of  etiquette  is  a  very  ade- 
quate substitute  for  a  heart.  I  have  in  mind  one  of  our 
Chinese  boys,  a  sensitive,  poetical  soul,  who  was  a  student 
when  my  little  girl  was  a  mere  baby.  Whenever  I  met  him 
on  the  street,  he  would  inquire  in  the  softest  and  most  gentle 
of  voices,  "How  is  Miss  Seymour?"  From  the  Hindu,  just  as 
sensitive,  but  less  formal,  the  question  would  come  more 
sweetly,  "How  is  sister?" 

Of  all  our  foreigners,  the  Hindu  is  most  humane  and 
democratic.  His  humanity  embraces  in  its  tenderness  not 
only  his  fellow  beings,  but  includes  all  living  creatures.  As 
an  example,  I  may  relate  how  a  lovely  young  man  from  Cash- 
mere, when  an  American  friend  threatened  a  small  insect 
with  annihilation,  interposed  with  the  plea,  "Oh,  do  not 
hurt  it."  His  plea  represents  a  point  of  view  so  opposed  to 
our  own  that  it  must  appear  either  absurd  or  awe-inspiring. 
And  yet  it  is  a  wholesome  point  of  view,  and  the  West,  along 
her  pragmatic  and  prosaic  pathway  of  progress,  is  gradually 
awakening  to  it.  As  a  result,  the  child  is  encouraged  to  study 
bird  and  insect  life  instead  of  being  allowed  to  destroy  it  as 
formerly.  It  is  the  first  step  towards  that  changed  rela- 
tionship that  must  ensue  if  we  are  to  have  no  repetition  of 
the  terrible  European  war.  "Be  kind  to  all  living  creatures," 
was  the  definite  teaching  of  Buddha  centuries  ago,  and  the 
two  great  nations  that  have  profited  most  by  his  teaching 
have  enjoyed  the  greatest  measure  of  peace.  Indeed,  they 
are  the  only  great  civilizations  that  have  survived  the  vicissi- 
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tudes  of  time,  and  in  the  midst  of  political  unhappiness, 
look  with  a  measure  of  calm  toward  the  future.  Unlike  the 
European,  the  Chinese  and  Hindu,  at  the  end  of  their  long 
reaches  of  time,  have  no  frenzied  feeling  that  unless  fortune 
smiles  today,  all  will  be  lost.  With  their  wonted  faith  and 
calm,  they  work  quietly  along,  believing  in  the  large  full 
years  to  come.  ''It  is  always  Hong  Kong,  China;  it  can 
never  be  anything  else,"  remarked  one  of  our  Chinese  stu- 
dents, turning  to  me  with  bright,  untroubled  gaze. 

There  are  many  lessons  we  may  learn  from  these  far- 
Eastern  peoples.  Years  ago.  Max  Miiller,  the  famous  Orien- 
talist of  Oxford,  paid  this  tribute: 

If  I  were  asked  under  what  sky  the  human  mind  has  most 
fully  developed  some  of  its  choicest  gifts,  has  most  deeply  pon- 
dered on  the  greatest  problems  of  life  ...  I  should  point  to 
India.  And  if  I  were  to  ask  myself  from  what  literature  we,  here 
in  Europe,  we,  who  have  been  nurtured  almost  exclusively  on  the 
thoughts  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  one  Semitic  race,  the 
Jewish,  may  draw  that  corrective  which  is  most  wanted  to 
make  our  inner  life  more  perfect,  more  comprehensive,  more 
universal,  in  fact,  more  truly  human,  a  life  not  for  this  life 
only — but  a  transfigured  and  eternal  life — again  I  should  point 
to  India. 

To  those  who  would  ask,  what  about  the  political  depen- 
dence of  India?  we  can  respond  by  bidding  them  glance  back 
over  history  and  remark  how  in  every  nation  the  life  of  a 
people  rises  and  falls,  now  a  daytime  period  of  splendid 
achievement,  now  a  twilight  pei  iod  when  it  appears  to  slum- 
ber. One  must  consider,  also,  that  there  are  many  kinds  of 
dependence,  and  many  kinds  of  liberty  for  a  nation  to  safe- 
guard and  preserve.  It  may  even  prove  that  that  nation 
is  safest  to  posterity  which,  even  at  a  time  of  political  de- 
pendence, has  succeeded  in  safeguarding  her  intellectual 
and  spiritual  freedom,  today  manifested  so  triumphantly 
for  India  in  the  achievement  of  such  scientists  as  Dr.  Jagadis 
Chunder  Bose,  and  in  the  poetry  of  Rabindranath  Tagore. 
Truly,  day  is  again  dawning  for  the  motherland  when  she 
speaks  in  such  artless  yet  matchless  song. 
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During  the  past  year,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  business 
men's  clubs  in  the  big  cities  sent  in  to  the  university  for 
foreign  students  to  come  out  and  tell  them  about  industrial 
conditions  in  their  home  countries.  Even  earlier,  and  with 
a  like  interest  and  enthusiasm,  women's  organizations  in 
many  a  little  prairie  town,  requested  speakers  from  foreign 
countries  to  talk  on  Social  Conditions,  the  Position  of 
Woman,  Religious  Beliefs,  Education,  and  kindred  subjects. 
The  alert,  keen-minded  American  has  not  been  slow  to 
recognize  that  a  cosmopolitan  university  is  a  port  of  exchange 
for  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  social  commodities.  He  has 
made  of  the  foreign  student  a  real,  tho  unconscious  mission- 
ary, coming  to  us  from  distant  lands  with  precious  tidings 
of  life.  As  one  remarks  the  increasing  interest  being  mani- 
fested toward  the  foreigner,  one  becomes  conscious  of  a 
movement  which  may  become  to  the  future  of  the  West 
what  the  Renaissance  was  to  Western  Europe.  Only,  instead 
of  the  Greek  learning,  the  source  of  inspiration  will  be  still 
farther  east,  and  come  from  China  and  India. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  recent  lecture  tour 
of  Dr.  Bose  in  the  West  suggested  to  our  scientists  the  need 
of  sending  their  students  to  work  in  the  laboratories  of  Cal- 
cutta. It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  West  is  awaken- 
ing to  the  beauty  and  richness  in  the  art  treasures  of  the 
East.  Last  September,  in  an  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
on  the  Art  of  Asia,  Lawrence  Binyon,  assistant  keeper  in 
the  British  Museum,  writes  that  "the  landscape  art  of  China, 
in  all  its  various  phases,  remains  in  richness  and  poetic  depth 
of  mood,  unsurpast  even  now."  A  like  appreciation  is  shown 
in  the  valuable  publication  of  the  Ajanta  Frescoes,  recently 
issued  by  the  India  Society  of  London.  The  large  portfolio 
of  this  publication  contains  many  reproductions  of  the 
remarkable  paintings  in  the  Ajanta  Caves,  which  represent 
the  most  important  and  finest  early  work  done  in  colors  in 
the  world. 

As  one  beholds  the  interest  and  friendliness  towards  for- 
eign lands  and  foreign  people  increase,  one  begins  to  ques- 
tion the  importance  and  potency  of  the  great  peace  organi- 
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zations,  and  to  ask  if  it  is  not  rather  in  these  natural  enthu- 
siasms and  friendships  that  the  hope  of  the  future  lies;  if  it 
is  not  rather  these  quiet,  earnest,  worthy  students  from 
foreign  lands  who  are  the  shuttles  carrying  back  and  forth 
on  the  Loom  of  Time  the  intangible  threads  out  of  which 
will  be  woven  the  mystical  garment  of  peace.  As  we  open 
our  doors  to  welcome  the  foreign  student,  behind  him  we 
see  the  promise  of  the  day  when  the  culture  of  all  nations 
shall  be  widely  recognized  and  appreciated,  and  art  and 
literature  and  philosophy  receive  new  inspiration  and  take 
on  richer  and  fuller  life.  And,  as  in  the  seed  there  are  faint 
lines  foretelling  the  perfect  flower,  so  in  our  friendly  meeting 
of  hands,  we  foreshadow  the  time  when  our  American  Repub- 
lics will  be  justified  to  the  world.  In  that  day  the  slavery 
of  nations  shall  no  longer  exist;  the  chains  of  imperialism 
with  which  one  nation  binds  to  her  other  nations,  shall  be 
broken,  and  internationalism,  or  the  democracy  of  nations, 
come  to  birth. 

M.  F.  Seymour 

Urbana,  Illinois 


IV 

MAGNITUDE  AND  RATE  OF  ALLEGED 
CHANGES  AT  ADOLESCENCE  ^ 

Please  answer  every  one  of  the  questions  below.  If  your  answer  is  only  a 
random  guess,  mark  it  D.  If  you  are  in  much  doubt  about  an  answer,  mark 
it  C.  If  you  are  fairly  sure  of  your  answer,  mark  it  B.  If  you  are  sure,  mark 
it  A. 

Consider  your  life  from  the  age  of  ten  to  the  present  time. 

I.   At  what  age  were  careers,  plans,  vocations,  trades  most  dwelt  upon? 
Least? 

3.   At  what  age  was  home  most  attractive? Least? 

5.   At  what  age  was  parental  influence  greatest? Least? 

7.   At  what  age  have  your  friendships  been  deepest? Least  deep? 


9.   At    what    age    were    you    most    selfish? Least? 

II.   At  what  age  have  you  felt  the  most  impulses  to  reform  self,  others,  religion, 
state,  and  society? Fewest? 

13.   At  what  age  have  you  felt  the  strongest  inclination  to  do  your  duty? 
Weakest? 

15.   At  what  age  have  you  felt  the  strongest  inclinations  to  go  on  missions? 
Weakest? 

17.   At  what  age  have  you  felt  the  greatest  love  of  nature? Least? 


19.   At  what  age  have  you   most   often   sought  solitude? Least 

often? 

21.   At  what  age  did  you  most  wish  to  be  a  painter  or  musician? 

Least? 

23.   At  what  age  did  you  most  enjoy  reading? Least? 

Date  of  answering  these  questions 

Name Age 


Assuming  for  the  present  that  these  individuals  are  com- 
petent to  judge  from  memory  concerning  the  matters  in 

1  The  facts  to  be  reported  in  this  article  were  obtained  from  the  answers 
to  the  following  questions  given  by  sixty-six  men,  teachers  or  superintendents 
of  schools. 
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question,  we  have  data  whereby  to  test  suppositions  about 
certain  so-called  adolescent  phenomena. 

For  example,  it  is  often  stated  that  the  home  suddenly 
loses  greatly  in  attractiveness  from  fifteen  to  eighteen. 
How  far  this  is  the  case  may  be  estimated  from  Table  I 
which  gives  the  frequency  of  mention  of  each  age  under 
"Home  most  attractive"  and  "Home  least  attractive." 

TABLE  I 

Frequencies  of  different  years  in  ratings  for  When  was  home  most 
attractive?  and  When  was  home  least  attractive? 


Most 

Least 

Balance  Favoring 
Least  Attractive 

10 

5 

4 

—  I 

II  or  12 

8 

5 

-3 

13  or  14 

4 

6 

+2 

15  or  16 

12 

ID 

—2 

17  or  18 

9 

8 

—  I 

19  or  20 

2 

II 

+9 

21  or  22 

I 

3 

+2 

23  or  24 
25  or  later 

2 

18 

5 
10 

+3 
-8 

It  appears  that  there  is  no  marked  epoch  in  development 
when  home  is  less  attractive  than  earlier  or  later,  the  votes 
being  widely  scattered,  and  the  years  most  favored  being  the 
recipients  of  a  considerable  number  of  contrary  votes.  It 
appears  also  that  this  aversion  to  home  is,  so  far  as  our 
census  is  trustworthy,  characteristic  of  late  adolescence  and 
early  manhood  rather  than  of  the  years  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen. 

Contrast  this  case  with  that  of  friendships  shown  in 
Table  II. 

Here  there  is  a  clear  picture  of  the  fact  of  common  experi- 
ence that  college  days  are  the  favored  epoch  for  friendships. 
The  votes  cluster  around  19-20  and  the  contrary  votes  are 
then  very,  very  few. 
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TABLE  II 

Frequencies  of  different  years  in  ratings  for  ''When  were  friendships 

deepest'^  and  ''When  were  friendships  least  deep?'' 


Most 

T-enst 

Balance  Favoring 
Most  Deep 

10 

0 

12 

—  12 

II  or  12 

2 

14 

—  12 

13  or  14 
15  or  16 

3 
6 

7 
6 

-4 

0 

17  or  18 

10 

2 

+8 

19  or  20 
21  or  22 

17 

8 

4 
2 

+  13 
+6 

23  or  24 
25  or  later 

5 
13 

2 
II 

+3 
+2 

The  clustering  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  however,  by  my 
method  of  counting  the  votes.  This  must  now  be  explained. 
For  any  vote  the  median  year  was  taken,  so  that  16,  15  to  17, 
14  to  18,  13  to  19,  and  12  to  20  would  all  alike  be  counted 
as  votes  in  favor  of  16  as  the  year  when  friendships  were 
deepest. 

Consider  now  the  impulse  to  reform  self,  others,  religion, 
and  the  like,  and  the  inclination  to  go  on  missions.  Of  the 
sixty-six  who  were  asked,  five  would  not  even  hazard  a 
guess  in  the  former  case  and  twelve  would  not  in  the  latter. 
For  those  who  did  answer,  the  results  are  as  in  Table  III. 

TABLE  III 

Choice  of  epochs  for  reforming  and  missionary  tendencies 


Impulses  to  Reform 

Inclination  to  he  a  Missionary 

Most 

T,east 

Balance  Favor- 
ing Most 

Most 

Least 

Balance  Favor- 
ing Most 

10 

I 

14 

-13 

2 

2 

0 

II  or  12 

I 

13 

—  12 

I 

5 

-4 

13  or  14 

0 

6 

-6 

I 

4 

-3 

15  or  16 

4 

4 

0 

10 

3 

+7 

17  or  18 

18 

I 

+17 

10 

4 

+6 

19  or  20 

9 

I 

+8 

15 

2 

+  13 

21  or  22 

8 

I 

+7 

4 

I 

+3 

23  or  24 

I 

3 

—2 

I 

4 

-3 

25  or  over 

19 

18 

+  1 

10 

29 

-19 
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As  in  the  case  of  friendship,  the  reports  justify  us  in 
speaking  of  an  epoch  or  age  for  impulses  to  preach  and 
reform,  provided  we  make  it  wide  enough  15-20  forreHgious 
zeal  and  17-22  for  general  uplifting.  There  is  clustering  at 
these  ages  and  the  contrary  cases  are  clustered  elsewhere. 

Unselfishness  and  doing  one's  duty,  we  may  note,  do  not 
parallel  reform  and  missionary  zeal  in  the  reports.  Their 
combined  record  (the  two  are  closely  alike)  is: 

TABLE  IV 

Choice  of  epoch  for  unselfishness  and  inclination  to  do  one's  duty 


Balance  Favoring 

Most 

Least 

Unselfishness 
and  Duty 

10 

2 

24 

—  22 

II  or  12 

3 

22 

-19 

13  or  14 

4 

14 

—  10 

15  or  16 

10 

23 

-13 

17  or  18 
19  or  20 

12 

12 

0 

14 

4 

+  10 

21  or  22 

7 

5 

+2 

23  or  24 

5 

I 

+4 

25  or  later 

62 

15 

+47 

In  three  other  cases  there  is  a  fairly  clear  adolescent 
maximum  reported — consideration  of  careers  and  voca- 
tions, desire  to  be  a  painter  or  musician,  and  seeking  solitude. 
As  might  be  expected,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  men  put 
the  date  of  greatest  vocational  thought  in  the  six  years 
from  fifteen  to  twenty,  inclusive. 

There  are  only  four  votes  of  "least"  for  these  six  years. 
The  love  of  solitude  has  twenty-one  votes  for  "most"  dur- 
ing 15  to  18,  inclusive,  and  only  four  for  "least,"  out  of  a 
total  of  fifty-seven  who  can  set  dates  at  all.  From  19  to  24, 
inclusive,  there  are  fifteen  "mosts"  and  seven  "leasts." 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  years  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  are  an  epoch  of  greatest  intellectual  and  moral 
reorganization  following  the  relatively  settled  life  of  child- 
hood and  preceding  the  relatively  tame  life  of  maturity. 
Those  who  write   concerning  the  intellectual   and   moral 
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changes  during  adolescence  are  vague  concerning  amounts 
of  change  and  concerning  the  dates  of  their  occurrence ;  but 
they  have  given  the  impression  that  the  changes  are  very 
great,  that  they  are  due  to  rapid  rises  and  falls,  and  that  the 
high  tide  of  adolescent  fervor  and  peculiarity  is  at  about 
sixteen.  So  far  as  our  evidence  may  be  trusted,  the  changes 
seem  to  be  rather  moderate  in  amount  and  in  rate;  and 
the  maximum  in  question  seems  to  be  at  eighteen  rather 
than  sixteen.  The  stock  descriptions  of  adolescent  longings, 
ambitions,  storm,  and  stress  and  the  like  seem  to  be  truer 
(or  less  false)  of  the  college  age  than  of  the  high  school  age. 
Leaving  out  vocational  interest,  whose  date  is  presumably 
largely  determined  by  environmental  customs,  friendship, 
zeal  for  reform,  and  love  of  solitude  are  the  most  closely 
associated  with  adolescence  of  the  traits  reported.  These 
are  placed  as  shown  in  Table  V  with  a  wide  range  and  a 
mode  at  from  eighteen  years  no  months  to  twenty  years 
no  months. 

TABLE  V 
Composite  for  friendship,  reform,  missionary  zeal,  and  love  of  solitude 


Most 

Least 

Balance  Favoring 
Most 

10 

II  or  12 

3 
6 

37 
38 

-34 
-32 

13  or  14 
15  or  16 

5 
32 

20 
21 

-15 

+  11 

17  or  18 
19  or  20 

52 
53 

II 
12 

+41 
+41 

21  or  22 

25 

10 

+  15 

23  or  24 
25  or  later 

12 

53 

II 

76 

+  1 
-23 

Aversion  to  home  and  weakness  of  parental  influence 
show  an  even  greater  range  of  dates  and  surer  failure  to 
cluster  around  sixteen.  From  thirteen  to  eighteen,  inclusive, 
the  balance  is  almost  equal  between  ''most"  and  "least," 
the  age  from  nineteen  to  twenty-four,  inclusive,  being  far 
more  averse  to  home  and  more  uninfluenced  by  parental 
authority. 
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In  respect  to  selfishness,  unselfishness,  inclination  for  or 
against  duty,  and  love  of  nature,  the  years  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  are  not  distinctive,  nor  are  those  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-one.  In  our  reports  neither  early  nor  late  adolescence 
is  specially  selfish,  unselfish,  moral  or  unmoral,  and  the  love 
of  nature  is  in  males  an  adult  affection.  The  facts  for  love 
of  nature  are  given  in  Table  VI. 

TABLE  VI 

Frequencies  of  different  years  in  ratings  for  greatest 
and  least  love  of  nature 


Greatest 

Least 

10 

I 

25 

II  or  12 

3 

15 

13  or  14 

4 

I 

15  or  16 

4 

7 

17  or  18 

4 

2 

19  or  20 

8 

4 

21  or  22 

2 

I 

23  or  24 

4 

I 

25  or  later 

31 

I 

The  enjoyment  of  reading  shows  a  wide  range  with  con- 
trary votes  frequent,  being  neither  specially  strong  nor 
specially  weak  at  any  one  time. 

One  who  is  possest  by  the  notion  that  intellectual  and 
moral  development  progresses  by  sudden  leaps  may  object 
that  the  wide  ranges  of  maxima  shown  by  our  records  are 
really  the  result  of  compounding  sudden  great  changes  in 
individuals,  each  of  whom  has  his  genuine  new  birth  of  this 
or  that  trait,  but  at  a  date  peculiar  to  him.  This,  however, 
is  false.  Individuals  find  very  great  difficulty  in  choosing 
one  year  or  one  two-year  period  rather  than  another  for 
these  maxima.  If  left  to  themselves,  they  often  report  very 
wide  epochs,  such  as  *  'eighteen  to  twenty-five' '  or  "from  twenty 
on,"  or  "fifteen  to  twenty- five".  The  certitude  which  they 
attach  to  the  judgments  is  very  slight. 

Calling  A  substantial  certainty,  calling  E  a  mere  guess 
in  which  zero  confidence  is  felt,  and  calling  B,  C,  and  D 
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degrees  of  certainty  intermediate  and  spaced  to  make 
equal  intervals,  the  frequency  of  each  degree  of  certainty 
in  the  judgments  on  which  this  report  is  based,  is  as  follows: 
A,  eleven  per  cent;  B,  thirty-one  per  cent;  C,  thirty-two 
per  cent;   D,  eleven  per  cent,  and  E,  fifteen  per  cent. 

Moreover  there  is  positive  evidence  for  the  absence  of 
any  clearly  marked  acme  of  vocational  thought,  friendship, 
reforming  zeal  and  love  of  solitude  in  the  same  individual. 
For  twenty  individuals  taken  at  random,  the  reports  are  as 
shown  in  Table  VII.  No  one  of  these  displays  a  range  of 
less  than  four  years,  and  the  median  range  is  nine  years. 

TABLE  VII 

Individual  reports  of  age  of  maximum  for  five  traits 


Individual 

Vocational 

Friendship 

Reform 

Mission 

Solitude 

Range  in 
Years 

A 

19 

18 

18 

18 

15 

4 

B 

16 

19 

19 

19 

25 

9 

C 

18 

16 

20 

20 

20 

4 

D 

18 

20 

40 

16 

24 

22 

E 

14 

18 

19 

19 

20 

6 

F 

12 

18 

18 

19 

18 

7 

G 

17 

15 

17 

18 

20 

5 

H 

18 

14 

20 

20 

18 

6 

I 

18 

21 

17 

26 

19 

9 

J 

15 

20 

18 

30 

18 

15 

K 

12 

15 

18 

20 

20 

8 

L 

18 

15 

28 

26 

17 

13 

M 

13 

25 

18 

26 

15 

12 

N 

14 

23 

20 

21 

27 

13 

0 

20 

24 

26 

22 

22 

6 

P 

18 

20 

17 

10 

18 

10 

Q 

19 

21 

16 

16 

15 

6 

R 

14 

22 

25 

16 

12 

13 

S 

16 

22 

22 

19 

38 

22 

T 

15 

20 

25 

28 

25 

13 

Consider  now  the  effect  of  the  selection  of  individuals, 
college  graduates  who  are  teachers,  and  of  the  errors  of 
memory,  and  of  the  use  of  a  single  year  (the  median  of  the 
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epoch  reported)  as  the  vote.  Men  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  sort  represented  in  our  selection  would  be  expected 
to  differ  from  the  general  population  toward  manifesting 
the  alleged  adolescent  burst  of  intellectual  and  moral 
interest  earlier  than  the  general  population.  They  would 
differ  little  in  the  date  of  impatience  at  parental  restraint, 
friendship  or  love  of  nature.  They  would  presumably  main- 
tain unselfishness  and  love  of  reading  longer  and  increase 
their  strength  more  (or  decrease  it  less)  with  adult  years. 
Any  reasonable  allowances  for  these  facts  leaves  about 
where  it  was  our  contention  that  the  increase  in  intellectual 
vigor  and  moral  interests  and  the  impatience  at  restraint 
wax  gradually  and  wane  gradually  if  they  wane  at  all. 

The  errors  of  memory  so  far  as  they  are  at  random,  make 
the  reports  widen  the  dates  for  the  various  maxima.  So  far 
as  they  diverge  from  the  truth  toward  the  conventional  view, 
familiar  to  many  of  these  graduate  students  of  education, 
that  mental  growth  is  by  sudden  stages,  they  made  the 
reports  narrow  the  dates  unduly.  The  use  of  the  median 
year  of  the  epoch  reported  also  makes  the  reports  narrow 
the  dates  unduly.  On  the  whole,  these  three  factors  seem 
likely  to  be  neutral  in  combination. 

It  seems,  therefore,  fair  to  say  that  of  the  twelve  matters 
studied,  only  interest  in  vocations,  friendship,  reforming  zeal, 
and  love  of  solitude  are  specially  characteristic  of  adolesc- 
ence. These  have  their  acme  at  eighteen,  twenty,  eighteen 
and  eighteen.  The  maximum  of  selfishness  comes  before  and 
that  for  unselfishness  comes  after  the  years  from  fourteen 
to  twenty-two.  So,  also,  with  desire  to  do  one's  duty,  love 
of  nature  and  love  of  reading. 

We  must  conclude  then  that  the  intellectual  and  moral 
picture  of  the  high  school  boy  as  breaking  loose  from  home 
allegiance,  full  of  vast  enthusiasms,  perplexed  and  tender  in 
conscience,  and  the  like,  is  likely  to  prove  truer  of  the  college 
boy.  The  picture  of  these  changes  as  occurring  so  suddenly 
that  the  youth  is  a  mystery  to  himself,  seems  true  of  no  age. 

Edward  L.  Thorndike 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  FACTORS  IN 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  epoch-making  changes  that  are  now  taking  place  in 
education,  of  which  the  best  known  change  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  vocational  training,  have  two  chief  causes.  One  of 
them  is  the  growing,  perhaps  already  exaggerated,  apprecia- 
tion of  the  industrial  factor  in  human  life.  The  other  lead- 
ing cause  consists  of  the  recent  fruitful  investigations  of 
childhood  and  of  society.  The  commercial  world  has  rather 
suddenly  come  to  a  realization  that  there  are  limits  to  even 
our  most  abundant  material  resources.  The  necessity  of 
avoiding  waste  in  the  products  of  the  soil,  of  the  mines  and 
of  the  forests  has  created  an  impatient  demand  for  exact 
knowledge  of  their  nature,  of  the  variety  of  their  uses,  of 
the  causes  underlying  their  raw  production  and  their  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture.  The  study  of  the  child  and  of 
society  has  convinced  those  who  were  familiar  with  the 
results  that  there  are  vast  resources  in  human  nature  which 
education  has  been  ignoring.  Since  the  industrial  world 
began  to  look  about  for  means  of  solving  its  problem  of 
conservation,  educators  have  been  pointing  out  the  fact 
that  the  knowledge  and  interests  of  childhood  would  be 
reduced  to  a  form  more  applicable  to  the  industries  if  they 
could  be  put  into  practise  under  the  guidance  of  teachers. 
The  simultaneous  efforts  of  educators  and  of  men  of  the 
industries  are  what  has  given  this  movement  its  present 
impetus. 

Thru  this  change  the  world  is  rediscovering  the  fact  that 
the  educational  standards  that  meet  the  needs  of  one  genera- 
tion are  not  only  inadequate  but  are  also  sometimes  of  the 
wrong  kind  for  the  generations  that  follow.  There  was  a 
time  when  trained  warriors,  an  educated  priesthood  and 
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good,  wise  rulers  constituted  the  highest  ideals  in  education. 
But  when  the  common  people  began  to  claim  the  privilege 
of  framing  their  religious  creeds,  a  few  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation were  necessary  to  that  end.  It  might  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  greater  knowledge  alone  has  made  religion 
more  dominant  in  the  lives  of  individuals  or  of  communities 
than  formerly.  Then  followed  the  assertion  of  the  right  of 
self-government.  The  educational  needs  thus  became  in- 
tensified and  were  so  broadened  that  all  knowledge  became 
more  or  less  in  demand,  and  educators  have  never  since 
been  able  to  permanently  fix  any  limits  upon  the  kinds  or 
amounts  of  knowledge  for  the  common  people.  The  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship  were  deemed  sufficient  ground  for 
the  widening  of  common  knowledge  into  the  fields  of  his- 
tory, geography,  and  political  studies.  But  as  yet  there  is 
very  little  intelligent  voting.  The  moralist  has  assured  us 
that  all  sin  is  due  to  ignorance.  This  has  been  the  basis 
for  the  claim  that  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  ethics, 
and  religion  should  be  obtained  by  all.  But  mere  knowledge 
has  not  yet  eradicated  or  remarkably  diminished  wrong- 
doing. A  number  of  branches  have  been  added  to  give  chil- 
dren a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  with  the  vain  hope 
of  making  them  more  hygienic.  The  new  industrial  era  now 
enters  the  claim  that,  as  these  other  types  of  education 
have  proved  so  inefficient,  the  only  education  that  really 
repays  the  efforts  expended  upon  it  is  that  which  trains 
for  the  vocations. 

The  leaders  of  each  of  these  worthy  interests  have  been 
convinced  that  knowledge  is  the  means  of  its  promotion, 
and  have  thus  made  the  spread  of  knowledge  practically  the 
exclusive  end  in  education.  To  be  remiss  in  a  moral  law 
or  to  vote  as  one's  father  did  have  been  accepted  as  matters 
of  course;  but  to  assign  that  moral  injunction  to  the  wrong 
biblical  author,  or  to  be  ignorant  of  a  political  crisis  in  our 
national  history  has  been  deemed  sufficient  ground  for 
astonishment  and  ridicule.  Knowledge!  Education  has 
been  the  supplying  of  knowledge,  of  nothing  but  knowledge. 
It  requires  but  a  few  questions  to  find  that  this  is  the  opinion 
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that  determines  the  school-room  procedure  of  the  best 
equipt  and  most  experienced  teachers.  This  view  of  edu- 
cation would  limit  educational  psychology  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  This  one-sided  con- 
ception of  education,  this  unjustified  confidence  in  knowl- 
edge as  the  exterminator  of  wrong  of  every  sort  is  due,  not 
merely  to  the  demands  of  the  general  public,  but  in  a  larger 
measure  to  the  extremely  intellectualistic  philosophy  and 
psychology  to  which  this  generation  has  unluckily  fallen 
heir.  We  human  beings  persistently  deceive  ourselves  in  the 
supposition  that  our  mental  life  is  almost  wholly  intellectual ; 
that  we  thoughtfully  establish  our  points  of  view,  our 
religious,  moral,  and  political  sentiments;  that  we  weigh 
our  attitudes  toward  our  peers,  our  superiors,  and  even 
toward  our  inferiors  in  the  balance  of  rational  thought. 
The  fact  is  that  it  is  impossible,  even  under  the  best  condi- 
tions, for  reasoning  to  have  very  much  direct  influence  upon 
these  great  fundamental  strata  of  the  human  disposition. 
To  be  sure  we  use  facts  in  all  these  processes;  but  how  we 
use  them  depends  upon  conditions  wholly  outside  the  facts 
themselves,  conditions  imbedded  in  the  great  instinctive 
substrata  of  human  nature. 

The  goal  of  all  education  is,  therefore,  not  knowledge,  but 
human  happiness.  It  is  a  fundamental  fact  of  present-day 
psychology  that  only  the  man  who  is  well  adapted  to  his 
physical  and  social  environment  is  truly  happy.  When  an 
individual  becomes  discouraged  by  his  failure  to  adapt  him- 
self financially  to  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  or  is  disappointed 
in  his  efforts  to  have  a  happy  home,  or  is  unable  to  prove 
himself  worthy  of  social,  of  political,  of  artistic,  or  of  literary 
distinction,  he  interests  himself  in  that  in  which  he  is  most 
successful,  and  thru  it  gains  a  measure  of  adaptation  in  life 
as  a  whole.  Therefore,  the  man  who  is  ill  adapted  except 
commercially,  ranks  the  preparation  for  his  kind  of  success 
far  above  all  other  education.  Likewise  the  one  who  has 
failed  in  material  things,  but  found  solace  in  spiritual 
achievements,  believes  that  his  is  the  only  kind  of  culture 
that  truly  satisfies  the  longings  of  God's  creatures. 
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There  was  a  day  when  theology,  the  mysteries  of  the 
spiritual  realm,  were  learned  in  school,  and  law  and  medicine 
could  be  studied  at  home  or  in  the  office  of  a  practitioner. 
But  the  growth  of  knowledge  in  these  fields  has  made  it 
necessary  for  those  who  have  ambitions  in  law  or  in  medicine 
to  attend  the  higher  schools  for  their  training.  Even  teachers 
are  tardily  awakening  to  the  fact  that  special  instruction 
in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  supplies  many  elements  of 
success  in  their  profession  that  the  old  plan  fails  to  provide. 
However,  in  spite  of  this  admission  that  schooling  is  nec- 
essary in  the  professions,  and  regardless  of  the  marvelous 
growth  in  other  fields  of  knowledge,  instruction  in  subjects 
that  may  not  lead  to  a  professional  career  is  not  ranked  as 
cultural.  There  remains  the  primitive  idea  that  real  edu- 
cation, culture,  has  to  do  only  with  the  spiritual.  To  hold 
this  view  one  must  take  for  granted  the  obsolete  assumption 
that  things  of  the  spirit  are  infinitely  remote  from  the  affairs 
of  everyday  life,  that  culture  is  training  for  a  better  world 
than  ours,  and  that,  therefore,  whatever  contributes  to  the 
one  can  not  contribute  to  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  the 
word  culture  has  lost  all  meaning,  unless  it  is  allowed  to 
signify  the  training  of  the  whole  endowment  of  inborn  ten- 
dencies until  they  are  proportionate  to  the  demands  of  the 
individual's  needs.  To  limit  education  to  the  transference 
of  facts,  and  these  the  facts  of  one  peculiar  kind,  is  to  shut 
one's  eyes  to  the  manifold  human  interests  that  would 
remain  unsatisfied,  the  multitudinous  possibilities  for  happi- 
ness that  need  cultivation  and  guidance,  the  instinctive 
forces  that  will  necessarily  find  expression,  whether  or  not 
that  expression  is  directed  by  intelligence,  moral  habit,  and 
healthy  feeling. 

I  have  opened  this  article  with  a  discussion  of  aims  in 
education  because  they  are  changing  and  also  because, 
altho  psychology  is  one  of  the  conditioning  factors  of  edu- 
cation, the  problems  of  psychology  are  predetermined  in  a 
large  measure  by  the  contemporary  trend  of  education.  If 
the  present  aim  in  education  is  not  to  enthrone  in  the  soul 
a  mystic,  indefinable  something,  but  to  supplement  nature's 
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equipment  for  adaptation  in  the  manner  demanded  by  the 
individual's  environment,  the  degree  to  which  vocational 
education  can  be  serviceable  may  not  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. It  requires  but  little  study  of  man,  with  the  methods 
and  point  of  view  supplied  by  modern  sciences,  to  become 
convinced  that  his  body  and  soul,  instead  of  being  segregated 
as  philosophy  has  formerly  thought  them,  and  instead  of 
being  the  foes  that  theology  has  pictured  them,  have  emerged 
into  their  present  form  side  by  side.  They  are  like  some 
ever-congenial  couple,  whose  long  life  together  has  mutually 
modified  them  until  their  walk,  their  attitudes,  their  ges- 
tures, and  their  facial  expressions,  until  their  ways  of  think- 
ing, their  opinions,  emotions,  and  impulses  have  become  as 
those  of  one  person ;  and  to  the  degree  that  they  have  unlike 
qualities,  these  supplement  each  other. 

The  indications  are  equally  plentiful  that  this  psycho- 
physical organism  has  somehow  become  remarkably  molded 
into  the  form  demanded  by  the  world  in  which  it  dwells. 
As  there  are  the  proper  digestive  fluids  for  foods  that  the 
earth  supplies,  likewise  there  are  the  appropriate  instincts 
to  adapt  the  person  to  this  terrestrial  environment.  In  so 
far  as  there  are  differences  in  physical  objects  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth,  or  variations  in  the  social  demands  of 
successive  generations,  the  instincts  that  respond  to  these 
stimuli  are  capable  of  transformation  into  habits  that  are 
suited  to  the  special  conditions.  The  transformation  of 
these  more  or  less  flexible  instincts  thru  vocational  training 
into  concepts,  or  habits  of  thought,  into  sentiments,  or 
habits  of  feeling,  and  into  motives  or  habits  of  action  is, 
therefore,  the  subject  of  our  discussion. 

At  first  the  powers  of  the  child  are  insufficient  to  provide 
for  anyone  but  himself,  and  he  is  innately  unwilling  to  share 
his  possessions  unless  he  can  thus  gain  greater  benefits  for 
himself.  It  must  be  granted  that  the  child  possesses  some  of 
the  lower  social  instincts  in  a  moderate  degree,  such  as  mere 
gregariousness  or  the  tendency  to  be  with  others  of  his  kind, 
and  a  crude  impulse  to  please.  But  he  is  decidedly  deficient 
in  the  many  sympathetic  and  cooperative  tendencies  and 
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in  the  capacity  to  appreciate  social  situations  and  problems. 
The  child  is  considerate  of  others  only  when  conduct  of  the 
opposite  kind  brings  upon  himself  bodily  pain.  A  number 
of  years  ago  efforts  were  made,  on  the  basis  of  the  culture 
epoch  theory,  to  furnish  the  child  an  opportunity  to  repeat 
the  history  of  the  race  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  the 
natural  course  of  his  development.  Since  that  theory  has 
lost  much  of  its  earlier  psychological  standing,  many  of  the 
invalid  elements  of  this  device  have  been  retained  in  some 
localities  in  the  manual  training  of  the  lower  grades  with  the 
mistaken  idea  that  they  will  convey  to  the  child,  among  other 
results,  a  comprehension  of  the  social  fabric  and  of  his  social 
obligations  arising  therefrom.  This  is  but  another  case  of 
supposing  that  knowledge  that  is  poured  in  constitutes  edu- 
cation without  there  being  any  necessity  for  response  from 
the  child's  inborn  nature.  Therefore,  the  appeal  made  to 
the  child  by  the  history  of  these  primitive  occupations  can 
be  nothing  but  that  of  a  story  of  the  quaint  doings  of  queer, 
ancient  peoples.  But  this  mere  story  interest  of  childhood 
is  often  misinterpreted  by  teachers  to  be  the  thrill  of  identity 
of  the  child's  instinctive  record  of  race  history  with  present 
social  problems.  The  child  may  learn  to  relate  the  details 
so  that  they  reflect  the  teacher's  point  of  view  as  tho  it 
were  his  own.  But  the  assumption  that  he  thus  becomes 
socialized  is  warranted  neither  by  the  psychological  facts 
nor  by  the  products  of  the  method. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  if  habits  of  consideration 
for  others  and  of  cooperation  with  others  are  not  fixt  during 
childhood,  thru  the  inherent  desire  to  please,  the  opposite 
type  of  habit  is  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence.  The 
acquisition  of  good  social  habits  after  the  higher  social 
instincts  become  available  is  made  doubly  difficult  and 
doubtful  if  such  a  course  is  obstructed  by  previously  acquired 
habits  that  are  unsocial.  For  example,  any  child  will  have 
companions  by  reason  of  his  instinctive  gregariousness, 
even  tho  he  must  exchange  for  them  a  third  of  his  individul 
liberties.  Having  companions,  he  will  earn  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  value  among  them  at  almost  any  cost,  because 
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of  his  inborn  approbativeness.  Moreover,  he  will  loyally 
defend  his  friends  and  what  belongs  to  them  because  what- 
ever compromises  them  in  any  way  compromises  him.  Chil- 
dren may  learn  early  that  the  way  to  avoid  personal  injury 
at  the  hand  of  another  is  to  refrain  from  injuring  anyone 
else,  and  the  way  to  have  faithful  friends  is  to  deal  honorably 
with  them.  By  the  formation  of  habits  of  responding  in 
these  ways,  children  act  as  tho  they  appreciated  the  needs 
of  others  and  were  generously  supplying  them.  Children 
are  thus  made  endurable  members  of  a  home  or  of  a  com- 
munity to  await  the  instincts  that  appear  at  about  the  age 
of  thirteen  years,  by  means  of  which  they  may  become  willing 
to  serve  society  for  its  own  sake.  Vocational  training  de- 
mands such  cooperation  as  will  develop  this  kind  of  habit, 
because  several  pupils  must  use  the  same  equipment  to  a 
large  extent,  and  because  problems  must  sometimes  be  solved 
by  the  united  action  of  a  whole  group. 

There  need  be  no  fear  that  vocational  training  during 
childhood  will  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  selfish  instincts  as 
to  over-develop  them.  One  who  has  never  had  a  ravenous 
appetite  can  not  sympathize  very  deeply  with  the  hungry. 
Any  person  who  has  never  been  selfish  enough  to  feel  bitter 
towards  the  whole  world  because  of  a  personal  loss  or  dis- 
appointment can  not  be  relied  upon  to  aid  others  who  are 
overwhelmed  by  misfortune.  One  can  rejoice  with  those 
who  have  achieved  only  in  proportion  to  the  self-approval 
that  he  has  felt  over  his  own  achievements.  Thus  the  unpar- 
alleled selfishnesses  of  childhood  are  preparations  for  the 
social  sympathies  of  youth.  If  society  had  not  recently 
grown  more  complex,  if  its  social  demands  upon  each  person 
were  not  greater,  and  if  civilization  had  not  relieved  the 
individual  of  much  of  the  necessity  of  providing  for  himself, 
the  innate  selfishness  of  childhood  and  the  unselfishness  of 
youth  could  counterbalance  each  other  in  the  adult  without 
any  educational  help.  Vocational  education,  by  the  creation 
of  situations  that  are  very  similar  to  those  in  the  actual  life 
of  its  period,  brings  about  this  needed  counterpoise  between 
these  two  unlike  instincts.    The  following  is  an  example  of 
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the  training  arising  from  lifelike  circumstances  in  school. 
Several  years  ago  in  Eastern  New  York  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  neighboring  villages  in  which  it  was  not  worth  while 
to  raise  small  fruits  because  of  the  pilfering  habits  of  the 
youths.  The  superintendent  of  schools  in  one  of  the  villages 
persuaded  the  board  of  education  to  present  each  pupil 
with  a  small  fruit  tree.  The  pilfering  ceased  at  once,  thru 
a  more  or  less  tacit  understanding  that  he  who  would  not 
have  the  first  fruits  of  his  tree  stolen  must  refrain  from 
stealing  fruit.  Thus  the  socioselfish  right  to  own  property 
became  recognized. 

Among  the  social  instincts  that  make  their  appearance 
in  youth,  the  strongest,  most  efficient  minister  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  family.  A  parent-like  concern  for  the  safety  of 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  is  present  in  a  small  degree  in 
very  early  childhood,  and  becomes  a  prominent  instinct  of 
the  early  teens.  This  instinct  and  imitative  play  prepare 
in  a  measure  for  the  important  responsibilities  of  the  house- 
hold. Girls  of  the  seventh  grade  are  in  that  important  stage 
of  mental  transition  into  adolescence  in  which  their  likes 
and  dislikes  are  highly  capable  of  being  molded.  Even  tho 
they  may  be  too  young  to  be  benefited  much  on  the  prac- 
tical side  by  instruction  in  domestic  science,  it  is  the  tirne  to 
generate  interests  and  to  cultivate  tastes  that  will  be  far 
more  essential  to  good  housekeeping  than  the  knowledge 
that  is  usually  supposed  to  be  all-important. 

The  instincts  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  community 
are  weaker  and  less  efficient  than  those  for  the  family.  Besides, 
civilization  has  shifted  from  the  home  to  the  community, 
not  only  many  of  the  great  and  small  manufacturing  tasks 
formerly  burdening  the  home,  but  it  has  also  relieved  the 
parents  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  instruction 
of  children,  and  entrusted  these  vital  responsibilities  to 
society.  The  social  instincts  are  decidedly  inadequate  to 
meet  these  natural  and  acquired  obligations  without  being 
enormously  strengthened,  modified,  and  refined  by  educa- 
tion. Efforts  to  socialize  the  child  usually  have  failed  to 
a  discouraging  degree  because  it  was  not  known  that  he  was 
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striving  for  the  satisfaction  of  selfish  desires  even  during  his 
seemingly  generous  moments.  The  new  consignment  of 
instincts  in  the  early  teens  includes  many  of  the  altruistic 
sort.  This  meeting  in  the  same  person  of  the  old  self-pro- 
moting tendencies  with  the  new  group  of  instincts  results 
at  first  in  extreme  resignation  to  sympathy,  generosity,  and 
altruism  on  one  occasion  and  to  selfishness  in  another  prac- 
tically identical  situation.  Early  youth  is  a  veritable  Dr. 
Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde.  Occasionally  the  puzzled  mind  be- 
comes the  battle-ground  between  two  armies  of  emotions. 
When  the  adolescent  is  not  understanding  himself  and  is 
misunderstood  by  his  elders,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  the 
battle  frequently  fails  to  end  as  it  should,  with  a  treaty 
that  harmonizes  the  claims  of  both  belligerants.  This,  and 
not  the  childhood  period,  therefore,  is  the  opportune  time 
for  the  social  training  that  the  advocates  of  vocational 
education  talk  so  much  about.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  time 
when  manual  arts  are  usually  taught  for  their  own  sake, 
or  simply  to  give  skill  and  thus  to  prepare  for  bread-winning. 
The  individual  and  the  social  are  truly  and  inherently 
wedded  in  this  natural  manner.  Neither  the  marriage  day 
nor  the  ceremony  can  be  chosen  either  by  the  child  or  by 
his  elders.  The  tryst  and  betrothal  were  achieved  many, 
many  centuries  before  his  birth.  The  union  between  the 
individual  and  the  social  in  his  nature  is  solemnized  thru 
the  dawning  of  the  social  instincts  during  the  period  of 
adolescence.  Therefore,  we  can  not  educate  the  young  per- 
son into  relation  with  society;  we  can  only  educate  him 
within  that  relation.  It  is,  then,  wasteful  of  effort  to  try 
to  socialize  the  child  and  not  the  youth,  and  equally  useless 
to  endeavor  to  put  into  the  youth  what  is  already  there 
waiting  to  be  properly  exercised  and  guided  and  thus  trained. 
Such  training  can  be  brought  about  only  by  creating  multi- 
tudes of  situations  in  which  cooperation  is  necessary.  In 
the  school-room  social  assistance  is  seldom  allowable.  But 
in  the  shop,  the  laboratory,  the  kitchen  and  the  school  gar- 
den many  of  the  tools  must  be  used  in  common ;  there  must 
be  freedom  of  movement;  work  must  proceed  according  to 
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general,  as  well  as  individual  plans ;  and  there  must  be  more 
or  less  union  of  all  efforts,  toward  single  ends.  The  minds 
of  the  pupils  are  gorged  with  interest,  and  their  hands  are 
reddened  with  effort;  and  for  this  reason  there  can  be  that 
freedom  from  restraint  which  is  an  ideal  condition  for  the 
natural  growth  of  habits  of  cooperation. 

The  forms  of  emulation  and  of  the  desire  for  social  ap- 
proval that  arise  in  connection  with  the  planning  and  mak- 
ing of  the  physical  objects  in  vocational  training  are  of 
quite  a  different  and  healthier  sort  than  are  the  forms  all 
too  common  in  study  and  recitation,  because,  it  being  easier 
to  detect  shoddy  manual  work,  the  pupil  is  judged,  not  so 
much  by  his  teacher,  as  by  his  final  product.  This  prompts 
honest  competition  and  guarantees  approval  according  to 
clearly  distinguishable  degrees  of  increased  efficiency,  where- 
as degrees  of  mere  mental  excellence  and  growth  in  intel- 
lectual ability  are  necessarily  guessed  at  in  the  school-room 
rather  than  measured.  It  is  much  more  possible  as  well  as 
pedagogically  more  ideal  than  striving  for  the  teacher's 
standard  of  achievement  to  have  a  pupil  try  out  his  present 
powers  in  comparison  with  his  own  former  powers,  and  to 
do  this  when  the  criteria  of  measurement  of  both  can  be  in 
the  form  of  perceivable  objects,  side  by  side.  Vocational 
education  is,  therefore,  less  liable  than  the  older  kind  to 
produce  conceit,  the  over- valuation  of  one's  comparative 
worth.  Even  when  pupils  compete  with  each  other  in  voca- 
tional tasks,  either  individually  or  in  teams,  the  contest  is 
more  likely  to  be  healthy  in  its  results  than  are  the  so-called 
class  spirit,  and  the  barbarities  that  accompany  it,  which 
arise  from  kinds  of  education  that  furnish  few  normal  out- 
lets for  the  instincts  for  activity  and  for  power.  Work  in 
a  group  makes  it  possible  to  undertake  larger  and  more  com- 
plex problems,  and  furnishes  more  training  in  cooperation 
than  in  the  case  of  mere  neighborliness,  while  promoting 
separate  projects. 

There  is  a  group  of  instincts  that  nature  used  for  edu- 
cational purposes  long  before  there  were  any  schools.  The 
primary  members  of  this  group  are  imitation,  play  and 
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curiosity.  Imitation,  because  it  is  a  primitive  and  powerful 
motive  to  effort  and  because  its  stimulus  is  the  mere  per- 
formance of  the  desired  act  by  someone  else,  is  a  means 
of  easy  acquisition.  In  fact  it  is  so  easy  for  the  teacher  as 
well  as  for  the  pupil  to  employ,  that  it  readily  becomes  the 
only  habitual  mode  of  learning,  and  then  self-activity,  self- 
confidence,  and  all  the  other  phases  that  involve  initiative 
suffer  in  a  corresponding  degree.  Blue-prints  and  specifica- 
tions are  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  good  results 
in  practical  life;  and  the  method  of  the  blue-print  and  pre- 
scribed specifications  in  industrial  education  produces  arti- 
cles of  furniture  that  compare  favorably  with  high-class, 
machine-made  stuff;  but  it  produces  boys  and  girls  who 
have  over-used  their  instinct  to  imitate  until  it  has  become 
a  benumbing  habit.  Incidents  that  illustrate  the  results  of 
too  much  imitation  are  numerous.  A  young  woman,  who  had 
learned  to  make  biscuits  in  cooking  school  with  a  recipe 
for  one  person  and  had  learned  the  prescribed  way  of  meas- 
uring the  one-half  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  made  the 
biscuits  one  day  for  a  dinner  party  of  eight  persons.  Instead  of 
using  the  four  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  she  laboriously 
levelled  a  spoonful,  divided  it,  pushed  off  one-half,  and  used 
the  remaining  half,  and  repeated  this  process  eight  times. 
This  kind  of  mental  dyspepsia  is  prevalent  among  all  pupils 
who  have  been  long  afflicted  by  recipes,  specifications,  ever- 
lasting principles,  and  blue-prints.  The  plans  for  the  pro- 
jects undertaken  by  a  pupil  in  any  branch  of  vocational 
education  should  be  simple  enough  to  be  thought  out  by 
the  pupil  himself,  guided  by  as  few  suggestions  as  possible 
from  the  teacher.  This  method  will  necessarily  subtract 
from  the  usual  quality  of  the  material  output  of  beginning 
classe^  in  school  shops,  school  gardens  and  school  kitchens; 
but  it  will  multiply  the  amount  and  add  greatly  to  the 
quality  of  the  power  put  into  the  minds  that  do  the  plan- 
ning. That  the  final  excellence  of  work  done  will  off -set  the 
crudeness  of  the  first  efforts  can  not  be  doubted,  because 
imagination,  that  much-maligned,  but  most  practical,  of 
all  mental  functions,  necessarily  grows  thru  use,  but  under- 
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goes  arrest  of  development  whenever  imitation  is  the  domi- 
nant process.  If,  under  any  circumstances,  a  piece  of  work 
must  be  undertaken  that  is  too  complicated,  or  that  in- 
volves the  use  of  too  expensive  materials,  for  it  to  be  planned 
by  the  pupil,  it  is  better  to  go  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
cultivation  of  originality,  of  imagination,  and  of  will,  by 
furnishing  him  with  as  great  a  variety  of  models  as  possible 
from  which  to  choose  one,  and  later  by  allowing  him  to 
choose  parts  of  several  to  be  combined  into  one.  It  is  con- 
ceivable, too,  that  industrial  training  might  be  so  conducted 
as  to  lead  from  slavish  spontaneous  imitation  of  the  given 
model  to  the  later  use  of  the  forms  of  imitation,  in  which 
the  pupil  intentionally  varies  from  the  model  to  produce 
more  and  more  nearly  what  his  own  judgment  requires. 

Nature  uses  play  as  a  most  reliable  means  of  training 
young  animals  and  children  for  the  occupations  of  adult 
life.  The  child  uses  in  play  every  physical  and  mental 
resource.  Play  is  recognized  by  its  pleasurableness,  even 
when  it  is  thoroly  interwoven  with  work.  The  play  ele- 
ment can  enter  into  school  activities  to  the  degree  that  free- 
dom and  originality  are  permitted.  Altho  the  industrial 
work  may  be  made  to  conform  to  the  most  precise  direc- 
tions possible,  nevertheless  the  amount  of  freedom  of  move- 
ment that  is  necessary  provides  for  more  pleasure  than  is 
usually  possible  in  book  work.  When  older  pupils  are  work- 
ing in  a  group,  the  adoption  of  a  general  plan  and  the  divi- 
sion of  labor  add  freedom  because  they  eliminate  to  some 
degree  the  interference  of  one  person  with  another.  There 
is  a  marked  difference  in  the  degree  of  interest  in  industrial 
training  when  the  pupils  are  making  paper  knives,  rulers 
and  pencil  boxes,  and  the  degree  of  it  when  kites,  sleds,  and 
shinny  sticks  are  the  results  anticipated.  The  former  rank 
higher  in  point  of  value  in  the  judgment  of  adults;  but  the 
latter  are  more  worthy  of  effort  in  the  judgment  of  children. 
We  venture  the  assertion  that  the  children  are  right;  be- 
cause play  is  at  least  as  important  during  childhood  as  work, 
and  also  because  pencil  boxes,  rulers,  and  paper  knives  are 
labor  luxuries,  whereas  kites,  sleds,  and  shinny-sticks  are 
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absolute  necessities  in  the  plays  with  which  they  are 
associated. 

Play  is  closely  allied  with  another  valuable  educative 
tendency,  the  instinct  for  activity,  which  accustoms  mind 
and  muscles  to  act  together.  The  larger  central  muscles 
naturally  precede  the  smaller  peripheral  muscles  in  volun- 
tary control.  The  smaller  muscles,  such  as  those  of  the 
fingers,  are  incapable  of  accurate  or  rapid  use  until  a  child 
is  about  ten  years  of  age.  For  this  reason  practise  upon 
musical  instruments,  and  likewise  manual  training  that 
requires  precise  adjustment  of  these  muscles,  are  more  likely 
to  be  harmful  than  to  be  helpful,  when  they  precede  the  age 
of  ten.  The  mental  health  of  the  child  under  ten  requires 
the  simpler  tool  processes  with  a  wide  range  of  materials 
and  little  emphasis  upon  accuracy.  In  connection  with  the 
instinct  for  activity  is  the  instinct  for  power.  Between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twelve,  children  have  an  increasing  interest 
in  the  testing  of  physical  strength,  and  a  little  later  they 
enjoy  trying  out  their  mental  powers.  The  development  of 
this  instinct  and  the  discovery  of  how  much  one  can  do  are 
very  essntial  to  the  development  of  the  will. 

The  training  of  the  senses  is  made  possible  chiefly  thru 
the  instinct  to  be  active.  It  may  be  gained  by  a  direct  or 
by  an  indirect  method.  In  the  direct  method  of  Montessori, 
children  study  colors  as  such,  not  useful  objects  whose  chief 
characteristics  are  colors.  And  they  study  forms,  too,  with- 
out reference  to  the  objects  to  which  they  inherently  belong. 
It  is  found  that  children  thus  trained  often  become  so 
absorbed  in  the  non-essential  characteristics  as  to  fail  to 
notice  the  all-important  qualities.  In  cooking,  the  sorting 
of  berries,  for  example,  necessitates  the  fixing  of  attention 
on  their  colors.  In  a  similar  manner  in  all  kinds  of  vocational 
education  the  use  of  any  object  emphasizes  that  character- 
istic which  shows  its  essential  condition  thru  its  relation 
to  the  purpose  in  hand.  Vocational  education,  therefore, 
gives  the  preferable  kind  of  sense  training,  that  which  adapts 
in  practical  life. 
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A  store  of  useful  sensory  images  furnishes  a  basis  for 
thought.  However,  the  danger  of  allowing  one's  thinking  to 
lean  too  persistently  and  directly  upon  present  sensory 
stimuli  is  greater  in  vocational  training  than  in  other  kinds 
of  education.  To  avoid  this,  the  making  of  frosting  for  a 
cake,  for  example,  must  not  be  so  absorbing  that  no  atten- 
tion can  be  devoted  to  the  other  crystalHzations  that  occur 
in  our  daily  environment.  Thus  vocational  training  can 
teach  minds  the  habit  of  annihilating  time  and  space  in  dis- 
covering each  phenomenon  in  its  many  forms,  and  thus  in 
knowing  better  the  special  form  at  hand. 

In  the  words  of  Kirkpatrick,  "Children  enter  school  as 
animated  interrogation  points."  As  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems aroused  by  instinctive  curiosity  supplies  new  prob- 
lems, this  thirst  for  knowledge  might  psychologically  be 
expected  to  increase,  were  it  not  that  when  a  child  asks  for 
bread  we  give  him  a  stone,  and  when  he  asks  for  a  fish,  we 
give  him  a  serpent.  When  he  begs  for  a  slice  of  information 
we  seize  the  opportunity  to  stuff  him  until  he  suffers.  Be- 
fore long  he  accepts  the  most  novel,  thrilling  and  tempting 
morsels  of  thought  with  as  wry  a  face  as  tho  they  were 
medicines.  When  there  are  no  motives  for  learning,  he 
becomes  habituated  to  being  driven  to  each  school-imposed 
task,  and  asks  permission  to  run  errands,  to  wash  black- 
boards, to  carry  water,  to  do  anything  in  fact  that  seems 
to  have  a  purpose  in  it,  just  to  get  a  few  minutes  respite 
from  tasks  that  are  obnoxious  to  his  mind  because  they  are 
against  its  inherent  nature,  tasks  for  no  purpose,  causes 
without  effects,  means  to  no  conscious  ends.  Curiosity  can 
not  survive  in  such  a  heavy  atmosphere.  The  child  has  not 
lived  enough  years  in  the  past  to  look  clearly  many  years 
into  the  future  and  see  that  each  fact  will  perhaps  be  of 
some  use  or  other  and  gain  from  that  prospect  the  degree  of 
compelling  interest  that  the  teacher's  maturer  mind  expects. 
The  child  mind  can  have  only  now  and  then  a  glimmer  of 
curiosity  about  anything  as  abstract  as  the  development  of 
mental  power  or  as  remote  as  usefulness  in  adult-life.  The 
concrete  physical  objects,  the  solution  of  the  child's  own 
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problems,  and  the  relatively  immediate  results  that  are 
possible  in  vocational  training  are  incentives  of  the  normal 
sort. 

Among  the  less  prominent  educative  instincts  are  the 
tendencies  to  collect,  to  specialize  and  to  adorn.  Collecting 
involves  a  tendency  to  classify  and  to  relate  and  is  the 
beginning  of  systematic  thinking  and  should  be  utilized 
towards  that  end.  The  tendency  to  specialize  intensely  in 
one  field  for  a  time  and  to  suddenly  change  to  a  new  specialty, 
the  tendency  that  is  manifested  in  the  making  of  collections, 
is  characteristic  of  all  interests  of  childhood.  It  is  nature's 
method  of  being  thoro  and  yet  broad  in  her  instruction. 
Instead  of  being  anxious  because  a  child  is  interested  in  only 
one  subject,  his  teacher  should  help  to  satisfy  that  interest 
and  then  pilot  his  attention  into  another  hobby  that  is 
worth  while.  The  danger  line  is  crost  at  puberty,  for  the 
adolescent  has  an  inclination  to  specialize,  but  lacks  the 
inherent  tendency  to  give  up  one  interest  for  another.  If 
the  education  is  to  be  broad  until  late  adolescence,  there 
must  be  variety  in  the  materials  and  wide  range  in  the 
activities  of  the  vocational  education  of  the  earlier  adolescent 
period. 

Collecting  seems  to  have  little  relation  to  the  instinct  of 
ownership,  for  when  the  collection  furnishes  no  more  new 
experience  it  loses  its  values,  and  a  collection  of  another 
kind  of  objects  takes  its  place.  The  instincts  for  emulative 
self-realization  are  probably  as  efficiently  appealed  to  by 
ownership  of  the  article  produced  in  the  manual  training 
shop  as  by  its  sale.  Whenever  the  maker  and  owner  re- 
examines his  own  creation,  the  impressions  that  were 
involved  in  making  it  are  renewed.  Sale  of  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  involves  the  training  growing  out  of  a  business  trans- 
action, and  an  interest  in  another  sort  of  ownership  that 
should  receive  its  share  of  guidance.  The  objection  to  the 
introduction  of  vocational  education  into  the  lower  grades 
on  the  ground  that  no  objects  of  intrinsic  value  can  be  pro- 
duced there,  is  largely  set  aside  by  this  fact  that  ownership 
of  the  otherwise  valueless  article  is  fully  as  educative  as  sale. 
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Vocational  education  supplies  unusual  opportunities  for 
the  satisfaction  and  development  of  the  aesthetic  instinct. 
This  tendency  to  appreciate  beauty  is  present  early;  but  its 
manifestations  are  much  more  evident  in  youth  than  in 
childhood.  The  effects  of  vocational  education  upon  it  are 
evident  in  the  fact  that  artistic  expression  has  reached  a 
higher  point  in  Wurtemburg,  Austria,  Belgium,  Prussia, 
and  France,  where  vocational  schools  have  been  first  estab- 
lished, than  in  any  of  the  other  countries. 

The  moral  and  religious  instincts  are  too  weak  by  far 
without  training  to  fulfill  the  demands  of  the  complex  social 
life  of  today.  However,  all  education  of  the  social  instincts, 
to  which  end  vocational  education  is  especially  adapted, 
contributes  largely  to  ethical  development.  Likewise  regu- 
larity and  system,  which  are  only  seemingly  obstructive  to 
the  kind  of  freedom  and  initiative  that  vocational  training 
makes  possible,  are  fundamental  in  all  morality. 

These  facts  make  it  evident  to  any  unbiased  mind  that 
vocational  education  may  be  made  much  more  than  voca- 
tional. Its  rapid  introduction  into  the  schools  is  not  a 
movement  of  itself,  but  it  is  a  part  of  a  greater  movement. 
Owing  to  increased  interest  in  childhood  and  its  education, 
on  account  of  the  present  peculiar  stage  of  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  also  by  reason  of  the  incomprehensible  limits  to 
which  knowledge  has  grown  since  the  discovery  of  the  more 
adequate  scientific  methods  of  research,  the  world  of  edu- 
cation and  the  world  of  practical  life  are  together  asking  the 
question.  What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth?  If  the  introduc- 
tion of  vocational  education  proves  to  be  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion for  this  problem,  it  will  solve  it,  not  by  displacing  the 
present  curriculum  and  perhaps  not  by  eliminating  a  single 
study.  But  it  will  try  by  fire  every  detail  of  subject  matter 
now  contained  in  each  branch,  and  will  eradicate  from  the 
content  of  instruction  every  item  that  does  not  readily  align 
itself  with  the  purpose  of  the  new  culture,  with  the  great 
end  of  all  real  education,  adaptation. 

C.  Homer  Bean 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana 


VI 

THE  TEACHING  OF  LEGAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

In  the  history  of  legal  education  the  study  of  legal  bibli- 
ography and  the  use  of  law  books  is  more  ancient  than  formal 
teaching  of  the  subject.  Since  the  days  when  precedent  was 
first  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  English  law,  lawyers  have 
bowed  down  to  it,  and  wise  men  have  admonished  the  tyro 
to  seek  knowledge  in  the  books  wherein  are  set  down  a  multi- 
tude of  isolated  instances  of  authoritative  rulings  of  the 
courts.  Less  homage  has  been  paid  to  those  commands  of 
governments  which  appear  in  the  form  of  statutes;  altho 
their  superiority  over  all  but  a  few  of  the  classical  treatises 
is  invariably  pointed  out.  A  long  line  of  writers  beginning 
with  Fulbeck  in  1599,  and  including  Coke,  Doderidge,  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  Phillips  and  Roger  North,  have  told  the 
student  how,  when,  where,  by  what  method  and  in  what 
books  to  seek  knowledge.  Much  that  they  have  said  may, 
however,  be  summed  up  in  the  advice  of  my  Lord  Coke  to 
"seek  the  fountains."  But  in  his  day  those  fountains  were 
few  in  number  and  easily  recognized.  It  was  at  least  a 
reasonable  proposal  to  send  the  student  to  a  group  of  books 
which  with  diligence  might  be  read  thru  in  a  life-time. 
The  identical  books  referred  to  were  also  those  which  would 
be  relied  on  in  practise.  It  was  humanly  possible  to  become 
as  familiar  with  them  as  with  a  well-thumbed  textbook. 
The  study  of  legal  bibliography  as  such  did  not  need  to  be 
separated  from  the  study  of  the  law;  for  unconsciously 
every  apprentice  made  his  own  study  and  found  his  own 
habitual  avenue  of  approach  to  the  fountains. 

Precedent  still  is  enthroned,  and  petere  fontes  is  still  good 
advice,  but  the  fountains  have  been  submerged  in  an  ocean 
of  books.  Chart  and  compass  are  needed  to  guide  one  over 
the  trackless  waters  to  the  well-springs  now  more  or  less 
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obscured.  In  phrases  now  almost  stereotyped  modem 
writers  complain  of  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  law 
books,  especially  reports.  It  was  the  difficulty  of  providing 
a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  these  reports  to  enable  stu- 
dents to  read  the  precedents  in  their  original  form  that  led 
to  the  compilation  of  "case  books."  While  these  selections 
of  cases  reprinted  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  instruction  enabled 
the  so-called  case  method  to  reach  its  present  place  of  pre- 
eminence in  legal  education,  they  do  not  lead  the  student  to 
an  intimacy  with  the  vast  literature  with  which  on  gradua- 
tion he  is  presumed  to  be  familiar.  Even  with  the  case 
method,  it  is  entirely  possible  for  the  honor  graduate  to  be 
completely  at  a  loss  when  called  upon  to  find  the  evidence  of 
the  simplest  legal  truths  if  it  is  not  contained  in  the  identical 
books  which  he  has  studied.  He  may  be  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that,  vast  as  is  the  literature  which  fills  our  law  libraries, 
it  is  more  minutely  indexed  than  any  other  literature  of  like 
proportions.  The  needs  of  the  practitioner  have  been  met 
by  the  enterprise  of  the  indexer,  the  compiler,  and  the  pub- 
lisher; but  the  student  struggling  to  master  the  contents 
of  the  few  books  may  pass  by  the  guide  posts  to  the  many. 
He  must  return  to  them  sooner  or  later  in  order  to  reach 
the  right  road,  and  this  he  does  either  at  the  expense  of  him- 
self, his  employer,  or  his  clients.  Lawyers  in  active  practise, 
even  of  long  standing,  either  admit  that  they  do  not  know 
easily  how  to  extract  information  from  their  books,  or  bewail 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  learn  it  earlier  in  their  careers. 
Law  teachers  also  have  said  repeatedly  in  print  and  from  the 
platform  that  a  knowledge  of  legal  bibliography  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  education  of  a  lawyer.  It  is  an  obvious 
corollary  of  King  George  the  Third's  reputed  remark  that 
lawyers  do  not  know  so  much  more  law  than  other  people, 
but  they  know  better  where  to  find  it.  And  yet  the  history 
of  the  teaching  of  this  subject  in  law  schools  is  not  two 
decades  old.  Indeed,  the  schools  as  such  can  not  lay  claim 
to  the  credit  of  having  recognized  the  need  and  acted  on  it 
promptly.  The  initiative  came  from  without,  and  the  idea 
that  the  subject  is  one  for  which  a  place  should  be  made  in 
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the  curriculum  is  not  yet  generally  accepted.  Of  the  117 
law  schools  in  the  United  States,  less  than  half  have  provided 
such  instruction,  and  the  science  of  teaching  the  subject  is 
still  in  its  infancy.  Before  pointing  out  in  detail  some  of 
the  unsolved  questions  involved  in  formal  teaching  of  legal 
bibliography,  it  may,  therefore,  be  helpful  to  review  the 
history  of  its  entrance  into  our  schools.  By  this  method 
something  may  be  learned  from  the  logic  of  events. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  PUBLISHING  HOUSES 

Whether  we  attribute  the  action  of  the  publishers  to  well- 
considered  commercialism  or  to  some  higher  motive,  the 
credit  of  arousing  interest  in  law  books  as  a  study  must  be 
given  to  them.  They  were  the  pioneers  in  a  work,  begun 
with  enterprise  and  foresight,  at  considerable  expense,  and 
still  carried  on  with  intelligent  persistence.  Morover,  they 
have  taught  not  only  several  thousands  of  students,  but  by 
example  and  precept  a  number  of  instructors.  Two  pub- 
lishing houses,  the  West  Publishing  Company,  and  the 
Lawyers  Cooperative  Publishing  Company,  are  today  em- 
ploying representatives  to  visit  law  schools  and  when  per- 
mitted to  deliver  lectures  on  the  use  of  law  books.  The  former 
was  the  first  in  the  field  and  has  the  longer  record  of  service. 

The  active  work  of  the  West  Publishing  Company  in  this 
connection  was  entrusted  to  three  men  who  jointly  are 
responsible  for  initiating  and  developing  the  plans.  They 
are  Alfred  F.  Mason,  C.  Willard  Smith,  and  Roger  W. 
Cooley.  The  first  step  was  the  publication  in  October, 
1902,  of  the  first  number  of  the  American  Law  School  Re- 
view ^  a  periodical  by  means  of  which  a  direct  appeal  could 
be  made  to  the  law  schools  of  the  country.  In  the  third 
and  fourth  numbers  appeared  articles  on  Instruction  in 
Finding  Cases  and  on  The  Use  of  Law  Books.  Then  in 
the  Winter  of  1904  was  announced  a  Case  Finding  Contest 
offering  $200  in  prizes  to  those  students  who  submit- 
ted correct  lists  of  citations  showing  where  ten  cases,  of 
which  the  facts  only  were  given,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
law  reports.    The  names  of  the  winners  and  the  correct 
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answers  were  printed  in  the  Spring  number,  1904.  Other 
contests  known  as  Brief-making  Contests  were  held  in  1905 
and  1906,  a  winning  brief  being  published  in  the  Spring 
number,  1907.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  initial  contest 
most  of  the  prizes  went  to  students  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, that  school  being  then  almost  alone  in  teaching  the 
use  of  law  books,  whereas  in  the  later  contests  the  winners 
ranged  all  the  way  from  Stanford  to  Columbia  and  from 
St.  Paul  to  Pittsburgh.  It  was  evident  that  law  teachers 
and  students  were  thinking  about  the  advantages  of  syste- 
matic instruction  in  the  use  of  books,  and  that  the  argument 
had  been  driven  home  that  a  brief  can  not  be  written  until 
the  authorities  have  been  collected  and  digested.  Advan- 
tage was  taken  of  these  facts  by  the  publication  in  1906 
of  the  first  edition  of  Brief-making  and  the  use  of  law  books, 
edited  by  Professor  Nathan  Abbott,  then  Dean  of  the 
Leland  Stanford  University  Law  School;  and  by  visits  to 
a  number  of  law  schools  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for 
lectures  to  be  given  by  a  representative  of  the  company. 
In  preparation  for  the  lectures,  Mr.  Cooley  and  Mr.  Smith, 
field  agents  of  the  sales  department,  applied  themselves  to 
devising  some  easy  means  of  finding  cases,  with  the  result 
that  the  "descriptive  word"  method  was  formulated.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1 906-1 907,  Mr.  Cooley  visited  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Northwestern,  Michigan,  and  Chicago  Uni- 
versities, and  the  Detroit  Law  School,  lecturing  and  con- 
ferring with  students  and  instructors.  The  experiment  was 
so  successful  that  Mr.  Mason  began  an  active  campaign  to 
interest  practically  all  the  law  schools  of  the  country,  and 
in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1 907-1 908,  Mr.  Cooley  lectured 
at  twenty  law  schools.  From  1 906-1 911,  the  work  grew  until 
in  191 1  when  Mr.  Cooley  retired  from  the  company  to  be- 
come Professor  of  Law  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota, 
he  was  regularly  visiting  thirty  schools,  devoting  seven 
months  of  each  year  to  the  trips.  In  all  he  had  lectured 
at  thirty-seven  different  schools. 

In  the  meantime,  in  1909,  a  second  edition  oi  Brief -makingy 
edited  by  Mr.  Cooley,  had  been  published;  and  a  new  pro- 
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ject  had  been  started.  This  was  the  establishment  early  in 
1910  of  a  Practitioners'  Correspondence  Course  in  Brief- 
making  for  the  benefit  of  young  lawyers  and  law  students 
not  attending  law  schools.  The  basis  of  the  course  was  the 
second  edition  of  Brief-making,  but  in  the  preparation  of 
the  lesson  sheets  and  quizzes,  the  whole  subject  was  gone 
over  anew  by  Mr.  Cooley.  The  cost  of  tuition  was  $10. 
Nearly  300  students  enrolled,  and  actual  work  was  begun; 
but  as  its  successful  continuance  would  involve  a  large 
expenditure  of  money,  the  course  was  soon  abandoned.  A 
desirable  result  of  the  attempt  was,  however,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  third  edition  of  Brief-making,  which  was  issued 
in  1914. 

Mr.  Cooley's  successor  as  traveling  lecturer  was  Mr. 
Raleigh  A.  Daly,  of  the  Chicago  bar,  who  has  since  191 1 
widened  the  field  of  operation  so  that  in  the  winter  of  1915- 
191 6,  he  visited  seventy-one  schools  and  lectured  at  fifty- 
six.  During  the  academic  year  1916-1917,  his  schedule 
called  for  visits  to  seventy-five  schools,  with  lectures  at  sixty. 
Since  191 3  the  company  has  promoted  the  establishment  of 
local  courses  as  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum.  At  that 
time  the  number  of  men  properly  qualified  to  teach  the 
subject  was  limited.  The  problem,  therefore,  was  to  recruit 
a  group  of  men  willing  to  apply  themselves  to  a  new  subject 
not  yet  formally  recognized  by  law  schools.  This  end  was 
sought  by  two  means.  In  the  summer  of  1913  the  company 
invited  twelve  law  schools  in  the  South  to  send  representa- 
tives to  its  offices  in  St.  Paul  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
special  instruction  in  the  use  of  its  publications.  The  schools 
which  sent  representatives  were:  Tulane  University,  the 
University  of  Texas,  the  University  of  Florida,  John  B. 
Stetson  University,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma,  University  of  Kentucky,  University 
of  Tennessee,  Atlanta  Law  School,  University  of  Mississippi, 
and  the  University  of  Denver.  The  conference  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  courses  in  most  of  these  schools.  The 
other  means  employed  was  the  reverse  of  that  just  men- 
tioned.   A  representative  was  sent  to  spend  several  months 
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in  the  law  schools  of  the  Southern  states  to  assist  in  qualify- 
ing local  instructors  for  the  work.  This  enterprise  was  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Charles  L.  Ames  who  introduced  experi- 
mental courses,  many  of  which  became  permanent. 

The  other  large  publishing  house  which  is  now  arousing 
interest  in  the  use  of  law  books  is  the  Lawyers  Cooperative 
Publishing  Company.  It  has  only  recently  entered  this 
particular  field,  but  now  has  a  special  representative,  Mr. 
F.  S.  Schoonover,  who  devotes  his  energies  to  work  with  the 
law  schools.  During  the  last  winter  he  has  visited  almost 
all  schools  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  lecturing  in  seventy 
of  them. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE   SCHOOLS 

The  number  of  law  schools  giving  definite  instruction  in 
this  subject  by  resident  teachers  is  gradually  increasing. 
During  the  last  year  information  concerning  the  courses  in 
twenty-nine  schools  has  been  compiled  by  a  committee  of 
the  American  Association  of  Law  Libraries.  In  a  few  of 
these,  lectures  are  still  given  by  representatives  of  the  pub- 
lishing houses  in  addition  to  those  provided  by  the  schools. 
Aside  from  the  mere  fact  that  the  schools  are  taking  up  the 
work,  the  most  significant  point  noticeable  is  that  methods 
have  not  been  standardized,  and  that  each  school  is  solving 
its  own  problem  on  the  basis  of  local  expediency.  The  time 
when  the  courses  are  given,  and  the  method,  means,  form, 
and  status  of  the  instruction  show  no  uniformity.  Instruc- 
tion under  the  auspices  of  the  schools  is  intrinsically  more 
useful  than  that  given  by  publishing  houses.  The  latter 
frankly  admit  that  their  primary  object  is  to  call  attention 
to  their  own  publications.  Their  lectures  lack  a  scientific 
basis  and  are  limited  in  scope.  The  permanent  local  in- 
structor on  the  contrary  has  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
his  subject  in  an  unprejudiced  way,  comparing  and  evalu- 
ating the  publications  of  different  houses.  The  courses  can 
be  longer,  with  opportunity  for  discussion  and  practise, 
and  attention  can  be  paid  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student. 
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Assuming,  therefore,  that  eventually  legal  bibliography 
will  be  taught  in  a  formal  way  in  all  recognized  law  schools, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  state  some  of  the  questions  which 
men  now  working  independently  might  discuss  for  their 
mutual  advantage.  These  questions  roughly  group  them- 
selves in  two  over-lapping  divisions,  viz.,  Administration  and 
Problems  of  Teaching. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS 

The  moment  that  the  decision  is  made  to  elevate  the  sub- 
ject into  a  formal  part  of  the  curriculum,  the  Dean  of  a  law 
school  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  finding  a  place  for 
it  in  the  curriculum.  In  a  three-year  course,  eight  months 
to  the  year,  with  twenty-four  required  subjects,  and  ten 
others  either  given  in  alternate  years,  or  as  electives,  with 
moot  courts  clamoring  for  fuller  recognition  and  new  courses 
proposed,  where  can  a  place  be  found  for  so  humble  a  subject 
as  legal  bibliography?  And  then,  before  this  question  can 
be  answered  come  the  definite  queries,  In  what  year  shall 
it  be  given?  Shall  it  be  given  in  a  continuous  course  or  in 
two  parts?  Shall  it  be  taught  as  a  separate  subject  or  in 
connection  with  another?  How  many  hours  shall  be  devoted 
to  it?  Shall  it  be  required  or  elective,  and  in  either  case 
shall  credit  be  given? 

On  all  of  these  points  the  testimony  of  students  and  recent 
graduates  should  have  some  weight.  In  many  schools  where 
such  a  course  is  offered  as  an  elective  without  credit,  stu- 
dents voluntarily  add  it  to  their  regular  work,  because  the 
knowledge  gained  can  be  put  to  immediate  use  and  has  a 
definite  marketable  value  in  law  ofiices  where  clerk-ships 
are  sought.  They  express  the  opinion  that  the  instruction 
should  be  given  in  any  case,  whether  at  the  expense  of  more 
hours'  work,  or  as  a  substitute  for  one  or  more  of  the  special 
courses  for  which  credit  is  now  given.  As  to  the  year  when 
the  instruction  should  be  offered,  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion,  depending  on  the  scope  of  the  particular  course 
with  which  they  are  familiar.  All  agree  that  certain  phases 
of  the  subject  ought  to  be  presented  in  the  first  year,  or  as 
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soon  as  the  student  is  expected  to  get  beyond  the  covers 
of  his  case-books.  Others  feel  that  there  are  two  distinct 
portions  of  the  subject,  and  that  the  more  advanced  part 
should  be  given  in  the  second  or  third  year,  when  it  could 
be  joined  to  instruction  in  brief  making  or  court  practise. 
In  nineteen  of  the  twenty-nine  schools  of  which  the  writer 
has  a  record,  the  course  is  offered  to  first  year  men  only, 
in  four,  to  second  year  men  only,  in  four  to  third  year  men, 
and  in  two  to  the  whole  school.  Students  seem  to  be  quite 
indifferent  to  the  question  whether  credit  should  be  received, 
but  in  general  agreement  that  the  course  should  be  required. 
This  is  on  the  ground  that  the  new  student  may  overlook 
a  subject  for  which  no  credit  is  given  and  which  has  no 
prominent  place  in  the  schedule,  thus  omitting  something 
which  will  be  of  use  to  him  in  his  preparatory  study  and 
in  his  early  practise.  They  say  also  that  unless  it  is  required, 
the  tendency  is  to  make  no  place  for  it  in  the  schedule,  thus 
causing  conflicts  and  preventing  many  students  from  taking 
the  course.  They  are  willing  to  give  as  many  hours  to  the 
course  as  the  instructor  will  offer,  and  in  schools  where  the 
work  is  optional  some  students  take  it  a  second  time  in  order 
to  tighten  their  grasp  upon  it.  In  our  law  schools,  the  prac- 
tise varies  so  much  as  to  the  number  of  hours  offered  that 
little  can  be  learned  from  the  figures.  The  range  is  from 
three  to  thirty-six  hours,  the  largest  number  offering  fifteen 
hours.  In  twenty-one  schools  the  course  is  required,  and 
credit  given. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  problems  that  confront  the  admin- 
istrator. Obviously  they  can  not  be  solved  in  a  particular 
school  without  reference  to  other  questions.  Fundamental 
among  these  are.  What  shall  be  taught.  Who  shall  teach 
it,  and  What  methods  shall  be  used? 

PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING 

There  are  at  least  three  divisions  of  the  subject  which  we 
have  spoken  of  as  legal  bibliography.  They  are,  first,  legal 
bibliography  proper,  which  deals  with  the  repositories  of  the 
law;  second,  methods  of  finding  this  law,  which  is  an  art  to 
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be  acquired;  and,  third,  brief  making,  which  has  to  do  with 
the  orderly  presentation  of  arguments  based  on  authorities, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  court  to  which  they 
are  addrest.  Legal  bibliography  proper  is  not  merely  a  de- 
scription of  books.  It  is  also  a  study  of  the  record  of  the 
jural  life  of  a  people.  This  record  shows  the  evolution  of  law 
and  the  civilization  back  of  it.  Its  very  language,  diction  and 
style  are  products  of  contemporary  literary  taste ;  while  the 
evolution  of  printing,  binding,  and  bookmaking  can  be  traced 
in  the  history  of  law  books.  Decisions  never  become  obsolete 
merely  from  the  passage  of  time.  On  the  contrary  many  of 
them  gather  weight  with  age;  and,  therefore,  the  study  of 
the  history  of  law  books  is  not  merely  fanciful  or  recondite. 
The  modern  lawyer  can  not  rely  on  modern  books  alone.  In 
fact,  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  great  classes  of  law 
books  is  necessary  in  order  to  select  the  authorities  on  which 
to  rely.  Legal  bibliography  proper  should,  therefore,  be  pre- 
sented as  a  historical  subject  by  means  of  which  a  background 
is  given  to  the  modern  picture.  In  days  when  business 
methods  are  making  it  difficult  for  the  law  to  maintain  its 
position  as  a  profession,  no  better  means  of  instilling  respect 
for  the  law  into  the  minds  of  students  can  be  found  than  by 
teaching  the  history,  authority,  and  usefulness  of  its  vast 
literature.  For  these  reasons  it  seems  advisable  to  teach  this 
part  of  the  subject  in  the  first  year  of  the  law  course. 

The  second  part  of  the  subject  is  the  one  which  makes  the 
most  direct  practical  appeal  to  the  student.  As  soon  as  a 
case  or  statute  is  cited  to  him  in  class,  he  finds  himself  face  to 
face  with  an  elaborate  system  of  reference  which  is  new  to 
him.  Only  the  exceptional  student  masters  this  unaided  in 
time  to  be  of  service  to  him  in  his  early  researches.  And  even 
he  acquires  it  in  an  unsystematic  way,  and  without  certain 
knowledge  of  the  reference  books  which  will  help  him  in  case 
of  doubt.  It  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  any  of  the  processes  of 
finding  the  law  as  mechanical  processes,  for  one  has  not  truly 
found  the  law  until  one  understands  it,  and  this  requires  a 
knowledge  of  substantive  law  which  comes  only  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time  and  much  experience.    Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
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species  of  manual  training  in  the  use  of  law  books  and  libra- 
ries which  should  be  learned  before  or  coincidently  with  the 
substance  of  law  itself.  This  has  been  defined  as  the  art  of 
finding  known  cases  and  statutes,  and  includes  the  use  of 
catalogs,  the  arrangement  of  libraries,  the  interpretation  of 
citations,  their  translation  from  one  form  to  another,  the 
location  of  cases  when  only  their  titles  are  known,  the  tracing 
of  the  legislative  and  judicial  history  of  statutes  and  the 
judicial  history  of  cases.  Every  practical  consideration  de- 
mands that  an  opportunity  to  acquire  such  knowledge  be 
given  the  student  at  the  beginning  of  his  course.  He  has  less 
need  of  finding  unknown  cases  and  statutes  until  a  later 
period.  He  has  neither  the  occasion,  the  time,  nor  the  tech- 
nical equipment  to  find  the  whole  law  applicable  to  a  state  of 
facts  until  after  the  intensive  study  of  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines in  many  departments  of  the  law.  His  introduction  to 
the  digest  and  subject-index  may,  therefore,  better  be  de- 
ferred to  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  the  careful  study  of 
them  to  the  second  or  third  years. 

Brief-making  is  the  attempt  to  put  into  practise  all  of 
the  knowledge  of  substantive  law,  of  legal  bibliography 
proper,  of  legal  research  and  its  mechanical  processes,  of 
analysis,  of  logic  and  finally  of  constructive  argument  which 
the  lawyer  posesses.  The  brief  is  the  supreme  result  of  the 
application  of  all  the  legal  faculties.  Obviously  such  a 
subject  can  not  be  taught  in  its  entirety  as  one  topic.  The 
instructor  must  assume  such  a  previous  knowledge  as  will  en- 
able the  student  to  analyze  his  case,  determine  the  principles 
which  probably  apply,  search  out  the  apposite  statutory  and 
case  law  and  locate  it  in  authoritative  repositories.  He  can 
then  take  up  the  problem  of  the  orderly  and  logical  presen- 
tation of  this  material,  giving  form  to  the  argument  in  ac- 
cordance with  legal  rules,  and  with  the  support  of  authorities 
properly  cited.  Such  a  course  necessarily  can  not  be  given 
advantageously  until  the  third  year. 

It  would  be  possible  for  much  of  the  material  above  men- 
tioned to  be  taught  in  connection  with  other  subjects,  and  in 
some  schools  the  only  instruction  given  is  in  courses  desig- 
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nated  as  Elementary  Law,  Introduction  to  Law,  Study  of 
Cases,  Practise  Court  Work,  and  the  like.  In  other  schools 
reliance  is  had  on  the  initiative  of  professors  to  teach  the 
bibliography  of  their  own  subjects,  and  incidentally  to  give 
the  student  both  a  respect  for  books  and  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  use  them.  This  means  that  only  a  fragmen- 
tary exposition  is  made  leaving  the  student  largely  to  his  own 
resources,  with  the  usual  result  that  he  falls  in  the  midst  of 
many  stools.  Undoubtedly  the  course  can  best  be  given 
separately  but  with  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  whole  corps 
of  teachers. 

This  leads  us  to  the  question  of  the  qualifications  and 
status  of  the  instructor.  Should  the  course  be  given  by  the 
law  librarian  or  partly  by  him  and  partly  by  another  in- 
structor? Evidently  this  subject  has  more  direct  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  librarian  than  any  other  in  the  curric- 
ulum. Long  before  it  was  thought  of  as  a  formal  subject,  he 
was  already  teaching  it  to  individual  students,  and  if  alive  to 
his  opportunities,  he  will  always  continue  to  do  so.  It  is  a 
subject  requiring  an  intimate  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
legal  literature  which  is  the  special  provihce  of  .the  librarian. 
Moreover,  he  must  as  a  matter  of  course  know  his  books  not 
only  in  their  contemporary  development  but  in  their  his- 
torical origins.  He  must  have  this  knowledge  in  order  to  be 
an  efficient  librarian.  But  he  must  also  be  trained  in  the  law, 
and  have  had  some  experience  as  a  practitioner.  Conversely, 
an  established  professor  of  law  who  essays  to  teach  legal 
bibliography  must  have  the  training  of  a  librarian.  And  in 
either  case  the  man  selected  must  have  ability  and  willingness 
to  teach  by  methods  both  arduous  and  monotonous.  He 
must  be  able  to  draw  inspiration  from  changing  groups  of 
students  rather  than  from  rapid  development  of  his  subject 
from  year  to  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence in  the  formal  part  of  the  instruction  whether  the  teacher 
be  librarian  or  professor,  so  long  as  he  be  properly  qualified. 
The  subject,  however,  is  the  only  one  in  the  whole  curriculum 
which  can  be  taught  by  the  librarian  without  drawing  his  in- 
terest away  from  the  library.    Moreover,  he  ought  to  become 
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a  better  librarian  from  the  necessity  of  systematic  revision  of 
his  knowledge  in  preparation  for  the  annual  course  of  instruc- 
tion. His  library  is  the  laboratory  for  the  course,  and  his 
office  or  even  the  library  itself  the  logical  place  for  holding 
classes.  He  is  more  accessible  to  the  student  than  the  pro- 
fessor usually  is  and  can,  therefore,  carry  on  individual  in- 
struction supplementing  the  regular  course. 

The  solution  of  practically  all  of  the  questions  which  have 
already  been  raised  depends  on  the  methods  which  are  used 
in  teaching.  These  now  vary  with  the  aptitude,  time,  and 
predilections  of  the  teacher.  While  the  case  method  of  teach- 
ing substantive  law  has  been  almost  universally  adopted,  the 
method  of  teaching  legal  bibliography  has  yet  to  be  standard- 
ized. In  some  schools  only  lectures  are  given,  in  others  lec- 
tures with  demonstrations  by  the  instructor.  To  the  latter 
method  is  sometimes  added  problems  to  be  solved  and  pre- 
sented in  written  form.  A  fourth  method  is  to  give  prelim- 
inary lectures  to  the  whole  class  followed  by  practise  work 
given  to  small  sections  of  the  class.  Instructors  who  have 
tried  several  methods  usually  fall  back  on  a  combination  of 
them  all.  Recurring  to  the  three  phases  of  the  subject  above 
outlined,  it  is  evident  that  legal  bibliography  proper,  the 
origin,  history,  and  description  of  the  repositories  of  the  law, 
is  susceptible  of  presentation  in  the  form  of  lectures,  with 
exhibition  of  notable  examples  of  great  books,  outlines  of 
legal  literature,  and  required  reading  in  works  descriptive  of 
law  books.  How  to  find  the  law,  is  a  problem  best  solved  by 
trying  to  do  it.  But  this  attempt  must  be  under  proper 
guidance.  Each  student  needs  personal  attention,  and  this 
he  can  not  get  in  large  classes.  A  certain  amount  of  exposi- 
tion is  required  at  each  stage  of  development  of  the  subject 
which  can  be  given  to  large  groups,  but  the  actual  driving 
home  of  points  so  that  the  student  feels  their  force  must  be 
done  in  seminars  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  students.  Each 
student  must  be  given  individual  problems  and  must  be 
carefully  checked  up  by  the  instructor.  This  method  while 
most  helpful  to  the  student  throws  a  large  burden  on  the 
teacher.     The  preparation  of  the  problems  is  tedious  and 
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taxing,  and  actual  class  work  for  each  problem  is  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  sections.  For  instance,  in  one  school,  in 
order  to  give  each  student  one  hour  a  week,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  librarian  to  hold  nine  seminars  a  week.  He  became, 
in  fact,  a  hard  working  drill-master,  but  was  amply  repaid 
by  the  results  of  his  labor.  All  that  has  been  said  about 
methods  of  teaching  how  to  find  the  law  seems  to  the  writer 
to  apply  with  equal  force  to  brief-making.  The  instructor 
needs  to  serve  in  the  critical  capacity  of  both  opposing  coun- 
cil and  judge  in  order  that  the  student  may  have  a  proper  in- 
centive to  prepare  a  brief  that  will  stand  such  tests  as  are 
applied  in  actual  practise. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  has  not  been  to  state  conclusions 
but  to  raise  questions  for  discussion  by  men  now  teaching 
legal  bibliography.  If  any  categorical  statements  have  been 
made  they  are  merely  expressions  of  personal  conviction  at 
the  present  stage  of  the  writer's  experience.  The  authorita- 
tive word  on  present  problems  of  the  teacher  of  legal  bibliog- 
raphy has  not  yet  been  spoken,  and  it  can  spring  only  from 
the  combined  thought  of  men  who  have  common  interests 
and  problems.  Legal  bibliography  is  not  the  most  important 
subject  to  be  treated  in  law  schools,  but  it  is  one  worthy  of 
serious  attention,  and  it  presents  pedagogical  difficulties  as 
well  as  those  of  substance.  If  overcome  in  a  scientific  way, 
the  results  may  be  of  service  to  those  who  are  attempting  to 
teach  the  bibliography  of  other  subjects  than  law. 

Frederick  C.  Hicks 

Law  Librarian 
Columbia  University 


VII 
IS  AMERICAN  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IMPROVING?  ^ 

We  can  say  that  higher  education  is  improving  only  if  the 
quality  of  its  product  is  being  steadily  heightened  and  if  it 
is  constantly  adapting  itself  to  the  newer  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. We  must  at  once  admit  that  American  higher 
education  lacks  some  of  the  very  useful  and  helpful  charac- 
teristics that  it  had  a  generation  ago.  It  lacks,  for  example, 
the  admirable  discipline  that  a  student  gets  from  close  occu- 
pation, under  strict  surveillance,  with  a  few  difficult  sub- 
jects of  study.  No  educational  instruments  have  yet  been 
found  that,  in  disciplinary  value  and  in  capacity  to  train  a 
powerful  and  subtle  mind,  are  equal  to  Greek,  Latin,  and 
mathematics.  The  descriptive  and  the  experimental  sciences 
can  not  do  it — or  at  least  they  have  not  done  it — and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  newer  subjects  of  study  that  are  humor- 
ously, if  roughly,  classified  together  as  the  "unnatural  sci- 
ences"— economics,  sociology,  and  the  like. 

GREEK,  LATIN,  AND  MATHEMATICS 

Thru  long  centuries  of  educational  use  Greek,  Latin, 
and  mathematics  have  acquired  an  educational  form  that 
gives  them  the  qualities  of  a  highly  tempered  and  highly 
polished  tool.  It  may  be  that  the  descriptive  and  the  experi- 
mental sciences,  and  the  so-called  "unnatural  sciences"  as 
well,  will  one  day  acquire  the  same  attributes.  It  suffices 
for  the  present  argument  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  as 
yet  they  have  not  done  so. 

The  use  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics  in  the  higher 
education  of  America  is  declining.  In  a  few  years  it  will  be 
as  rare  for  a  student  to  know  Greek  as  today  it  is  for  him 
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to  know  Hebrew;  and  it  may  not  take  more  than  a  genera- 
tion or  two  for  Latin  to  follow  the  same  course.  How  long 
the  higher  reaches  of  mathematics — those  noble  and  inviting 
reaches  in  which  philosophy,  poetry,  and  imagination  com- 
bine to  play  with  the  intricacies  of  space  and  the  notations 
of  time — ^will  continue  to  find  extensive  educational  use  is 
also  a  question. 

The  belief  that  mathematics  will  always  be  pursued  for 
its  practical  value  is  groundless.  The  modern  architect, 
and  even  the  modern  engineer,  hires  his  mathematician  and 
no  longer  deigns  to  know  the  subject  himself.  Counting 
machines  and  various  similar  mechanisms  are  invading  the 
province  of  the  four  fundamental  rules.  It  is  plain  that 
some  stronger  reason  than  practicality  will  have  to  be  found 
for  the  general  study  of  mathematics  a  generation  hence. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  very  serious  question  what  the 
educational  instrumentalities  shall  be  that  are  to  provide 
the  next  generation  or  two  with  the  sort  of  discipline  and 
training  that  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics  provided  for 
our  fathers  and  for  many  of  us.  The  vague  discussion  of 
what  are  called  social  questions  will  not  discipline  or  train 
anyone.  If  history  be  regarded  as  something  quite  indepen- 
dent of  chronology  and  as  recording  merely  the  results  of 
the  operation  of  economic  law,  then  it,  too,  will  become  of 
little  or  no  educational  value.  Those  who  empty  out  of 
philosophy  its  ancient  and  honorable  content,  and  try  to 
substitute  for  it  a  sort  of  checkered  pavement  of  the  sciences, 
are  engaged  in  agile  exercise,  but  they  are  not  accomplishing 
any  good  either  for  philosophy  or  for  education. 

It  must  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  higher  education  of 
the  United  States  is  at  present  in  a  condition  where  it  may 
readily  drop  backward  rather  than  improve.  The  college 
student  of  today,  and  in  some  cases  even  the  university  stu- 
dent, is  permitted  to  sprawl  over  so  large  and  so  varied  an 
area  of  intellectual  interest  that  he  loses  the  discipline  in 
concentration,  in  hard  work  and  in  the  mastery  of  some 
relatively  small  field  that  comes  from  pursuing  a  better 
and  older  method.    There  is  just  now,  however,  a  marked 
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tendency  among  the  better  colleges  to  aid  and  to  guide  the 
student  toward  concentrating  his  interests  and  his  energies 
upon  a  small  group  of  subjects  that  have  some  common 
center  of  interest  and  some  well-marked  relationship.  This 
movement  is  a  sound  and  hopeful  one,  and  should  be  en- 
couraged and  aided.  The  student  should  follow  the  group 
of  subjects  that  he  chooses  far  enough  to  carry  him  beyond 
their  mere  elements.  No  mind  can  be  called  really  trained 
or  educated  that  has  never  got  beyond  the  elements  of 
anything.  It  is  necessary  for  many  of  us  to  remain  satisfied 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  most  things,  but  there 
should  be  some  small  part  of  the  field  of  knowledge  in  which 
we  have  gone  far  past  the  elements  and  have  gained  some 
notion  of  what  the  higher  reaches  of  the  subject  contain. 

It  may  be  said  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  quality 
of  its  product,  higher  education  in  the  United  States  is 
improving  wherever  sound  and  satisfactory  progress  is 
making  to  put  into  the  place  of  the  disappearing  Greek, 
Latin  and  mathematics  some  educational  material  that  is 
sufficiently  well  organized  and  long  enough  pursued  to  give 
training  in  concentration,  in  application  and  in  genuine 
knowledge. 

There  is  marked  improvement,  too,  in  the  manner  in  which 
our  higher  education  is  adapting  itself  to  the  needs  and  aspi- 
rations of  the  people.  The  colleges,  and  particularly  the 
universities,  are  outgrowing  the  worship  of  some  of  their 
ancient  fetishes.  All  sorts  of  subjects  that  were  once  frowned 
upon  are  now  found  worthy  of  study  and  of  investigation. 
Moreover,  an  institution  of  higher  education  no  longer 
considers  it  to  be  proper  to  lock  up  its  buildings,  its  libra- 
ries and  its  laboratories  from  June  until  September.  The 
summer  session,  which  began  as  an  exotic,  has  been  academi- 
cally acclimated,  and  is  now  that  part  of  the  academic  year 
in  which,  at  more  institutions  than  one,  the  very  best  work 
is  done. 

EXTENSION  TEACHING 

The  same  is  true  of  what  is  known  as  extension  teaching 
which  began  as  a  system  of  more  or  less  popular  lectures 
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to  untrained  audiences,  and  in  some  places  still  remains  so. 
Where  extension  teaching  is  best  developed,  however,  it 
means  something  quite  different.  In  such  cases  it  is  genu- 
ine work  of  the  same  quality  and  quantity  as  that  given  in 
the  so-called  regular  classes,  but  carrried  on  at  such  hours 
and  in  such  places  that  those  who  have  to  earn  their  living 
can  attend.  Wherever  the  same  standards  of  admission 
and  examination  are  required,  extension  teaching  is  just 
as  good  as  any  other  kind  of  teaching,  and  will  be  merged 
sooner  or  later  in  the  so-called  regular  work. 

The  problem  of  vocational  training  is  not  so  hard  in  the 
field  of  higher  education  as  it  is  in  that  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. In  higher  education  it  is  easy  to  indicate  what  the 
aim  and  the  standard  of  vocational  training  should  be.  The 
best  universities  agree  that  not  less  than  two  years  of  work 
in  a  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  is  the  minimum  that 
will  give  the  maturity  and  accomplishment  necessary  for 
admission  to  a  really  first-class  school  of  law,  medicine, 
engineering,  architecture,  or  teaching.  If  the  student  is 
able  to  pursue  an  even  longer  college  course,  so  much  the 
better,  provided  he  makes  thoroly  good  use  of  his  rare 
advantage  and  opportunity. 

In  training  in  law,  in  medicine,  in  engineering,  in  archi- 
tecture, and  in  teaching,  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  is  improving  by  leaps  and  bounds.  That  is  the  case 
not  only  because  the  best  professional  schools  have  enforced 
a  higher  standard  of  admission,  but  because  there  has  grown 
up  in  the  United  States  a  competent  body  of  trained  scholars 
in  the  various  professions  who  are  distinct  from  the  success- 
ful practitioners. 

Practical  knowledge  and  experience  are,  of  course,  of 
great  value  to  a  teacher  in  a  vocational  or  professional 
school ;  but  mere  practical  knowledge  and  experience,  with- 
out scholarship,  originality,  power  to  conduct  and  to  stimu- 
late research,  and  without  skill  in  teaching,  will  no  longer 
suffice.  A  young  American  who  knows  how  to  choose  and 
who  takes  full  advantage  of  his  choice  can  now  obtain  at 
least  as  good  a  professional  education  in  the  United  States 
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as  he  can  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  in  some  subjects 
a  better  one  than  he  can  get  anywhere  else. 

The  two  or  three  best  American  schools  of  law  have  no 
equals  in  Europe.  Our  best  schools  of  medicine  have  no 
superiors  in  Europe,  altho  there  are  three  or  four  European 
cities  that  have  better  chances  for  clinical  observation  and 
study  than  any  cities  in  this  country.  Our  three  or  four 
best  schools  of  engineering,  if  not  so  good  as  the  best  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  certainly  press  them  very 
hard  indeed.  The  best  American  schools  of  architecture, 
altho  organized  on  a  sounder  and  broader  basis  than  any  of 
the  European  schools,  can  not  yet  rival  in  prestige  and  in 
influence  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris.  The  best  Ameri- 
can school  of  education  is  in  a  class  quite  by  itself,  and  at  a 
half  dozen  universities  schools  of  similar  type  are  rapidly 
coming  forward  to  take  places  in  the  front  rank. 

There  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  scholarly  research  is  more 
esteemed  and  more  eagerly  pursued  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  than  in  the  United  States.  That  was  true  until  a 
decade  or  two  ago.  At  present,  however,  the  scholarly 
investigation  going  forward  in  America  equals  in  amount 
and  in  quality  that  which  is  going  forward  in  any  other 
country. 

The  quality  of  the  American  college  and  university  pro- 
fessor is  in  some  respects  not  so  good  as  it  was  a  generation 
ago,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  much  better.  Forty  years  ago 
you  could  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  those  Americans 
who  had  made  an  international  reputation  of  any  sort  for 
scholarly  endeavor;  today  the  number  of  such  Americans 
is  very  considerable.  The  price  that  has  been  paid  for  that 
gain,  calculated  in  terms  of  personality,  of  breadth  of  view, 
of  deep  human  sympathy  and  of  genuine  wisdom,  has  been 
rather  high.  It  is  my  own  hope  that  this  phenomenon  is, 
however,  only  temporary. 

Too  many  American  college  and  university  teachers  of 
today  are  proselyters  for  some  particular  philosophy  of  life. 
They  are  not  content  to  teach,  but  feel  under  the  obligation 
to  preach  as  well.     To  the  discriminating  student  such 
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preaching  of  social  and  political  doctrine  does  little  harm, 
because  he  takes  it  only  at  its  proper  value.  The  less  dis- 
criminating student,  however,  and  particularly  the  women 
students  of  today,  are  sadly  imposed  upon  by  lecture-room 
talk  of  that  sort.  The  good  teacher  understands  the  dis- 
tinction between  what  he  himself  knows  and  believes  and 
what  it  is  wise  and  proper  for  him  to  teach  the  young  and 
immature  student.  The  poor  teacher,  on  the  other  hand, 
mixes  all  these  things  up  together. 

Moreover,  the  college  and  university  teacher  suffers  from 
lack  of  criticism  and  supervision.  I  do  not  mean  that  sort 
of  criticism  and  supervision  which  would  be  appropriate  in 
a  factory  or  in  a  counting  house,  but  that  criticism  and  super- 
vision which,  particularly  at  the  outset  of  an  academic 
career,  can  do  so  much  to  guide,  to  strengthen,  and  to  develop 
a  teacher's  powers  and  effectiveness.  Our  public-school 
systems  abound  in  illustrations  of  the  supervision  that  I 
have  in  mind,  but  in  the  colleges  and  universities  nothing  of 
the  kind  exists.  A  more  or  less  vague  notion  prevails  that 
Mr.  So-and-So  is  a  good  teacher  or  a  poor  teacher,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  that  notion  is  based  largely  on  what  his 
students  say  about  him.  His  own  immediate  colleagues 
base  their  judgment  of  him,  not  upon  what  he  does  in  the 
class-room,  for  they  have  no  knowledge  of  that,  but  upon 
his  personal  characteristics,  his  published  work  and  his 
general  reputation  for  scholarship.  It  is  for  those  reasons 
that  a  man  may  be  a  most  admirable  scholar,  and  yet  a 
wretched  teacher  of  the  young,  without  that  fact  being 
pointed  out  to  him  or  even  discovered  thru  a  long  academic 
career. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  IMPROVING 

It  may  fairly  be  said,  therefore,  that,  in  spite  of  the  obvious 
grounds  of  criticism,  higher  education  is  improving  in  the 
United  States.  The  fact  is,  we  expect  more  of  higher  edu- 
cation than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Our 
American  democracy  is  impatient  to  meet  its  needs,  and  to 
meet  them  quickly  is  no  easy  matter.    The  problem  before 
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those  who  are  charged  with  the  care  and  oversight  of  Amer- 
ican higher  education  is  to  preserve  its  standards  and  its 
ideals  while  meeting  to  the  full  the  demands  of  a  new  and 
increasingly  complicated  economic  and  social  life. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Columbia  University 


VIII 
DISCUSSIONS 

THE  CASE  OF  X-  VerSUS  DR.  ELIOT, 
DR.  FLEXNER  ET  AL. 

The  instructor  in  English  had  made  a  collection  of  some 
two  hundred  words  that  had  been  misspelled  in  his  required 
course  in  English  composition.  No  freshman  could  get  a 
grade  in  the  course  until  he  had  proved  his  ability  to  spell 
this  list  of  words.  X-,  the  big  guard  on  the  football  team, 
had  twice  made  the  attempt  and  had  twice  failed.  After  the 
second  failure  he  was  heard  to  remark  to  a  comrade  on  the 
football  squad:  "What's  the  use  of  making  a  fellow  learn  to 
spell  a  word  like  caprice  that  he  doesn't  know  the  meaning 
of,  and  that  he'll  never  use  in  all  the  rest  of  his  life?"  (If  it 
were  only  as  easy  to  eliminate  capriciousness  from  life,  as  to 
omit  the  word  from  one's  vocabulary.)  Of  course,  X-  would 
work  like  a  goat  to  learn  how  to  spell  caprice,  that  he  might 
continue  his  participation  in  athletics.  But  he  had  no  higher 
motive  for  increasing  his  stock  of  words.  Like  a  major  part 
of  the  population  of  New  York  City,  he  was  going  to  do  his 
buying  and  selling,  his  feeling  and  thinking  on  topics  of  re- 
ligion, ethics,  and  politics,  with  a  vocabulary  of  two  hundred 
words.  At  most  he  would  not  surpass  the  natives  of  Java 
whose  languorous  reaction  on  life  could  be  clearly  stated  with 
a  vocabulary  of  four  hundred  words.  He  was  going  to  live 
in  the  state  which  one  of  its  most  intelligent  daughters  called 
"the  state  of  monumental  mediocrity"  where  land  and  corn 
and  hogs  were  seldom  sold  to  buy  hyacinths  to  feed  the  soul. 
The  society  in  which  he  would  move  would  never  think  him 
tiresome,  boresome,  fatiguing,  exhausting,  debilitating,  if  a 
freak  was  always  a  freak  and  never  a  caprice,  a  vagary  or  an 
eccentricity ;  they  would  never  regard  him  as  poverty-stricken 
in  language,  if  he  kept  forever  guessing,  and  remained  ig- 
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norant  of  his  capacity  to  surmise  and  conjecture.  (See  J.  V. 
Denney,  The  value  of  classics  to  students  of  English,  The 
Classical  Journal,  December,  1914.)  He  would  be  a  loyal 
churchman,  a  staunch  defender  of  the  Bible,  like  Billy 
Sunday  a  vicious  persecutor  of  those  who  questioned  its 
verbal  inspiration,  even  tho  he  himself  did  not  have  the 
vocabulary  to  understand  the  full  content  of  its  spiritual 
message.  X-  had  been  reared  in  a  family  where  monosyllabic 
Saxon  speech,  supplemented  with  an  occasional  Saxon  dis- 
syllable, clothed  and  embellished  the  common  stock  of  ideas. 
He  had  not  assimilated  with  his  cocoa  at  the  breakfast  table 
the  words  of  refinement  that  would  enable  him  to  read  with 
comfort  Dr.  Eliot's  article  in  the  March  Atlantic  on  The 
case  against  compulsory  Latin,  (On  the  first  page  of  this  ar- 
ticle there  are  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Latin 
derivatives  and  three-fifths  of  the  title  came  from  Rome.) 
He  had  come  up  thru  a  high  school  where  there  had  been  no 
enforced  contact  with  gentle  Vergil,  *'wielder  of  the  stateliest 
rhythm  ever  molded  by  the  lips  of  man" — no  campaigning 
with  Caesar  as  he  laid  the  foundations  of  modern  France — 
no  speech  making  with  Cicero,  the  "political  weather  cock" 
who  had  the  genius  to  give  western  Europe  a  language  that 
served  her  well  for  more  than  sixteen  hundred  years,  and  who 
left  as  an  inheritance  to  all  men  capable  of  refinement  an 
ideal  of  literary  style  that  still  in  a  modified  form  dominates 
the  artistic  prose  of  France  and  England.  X-  had  not  been 
compelled  to  master  a  Latin  grammar.  (How  many  dis- 
tinguished men  I  have  met  who  have  gladly  confest  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  their  old  Latin  master  who  had  taught  them  all 
the  English  grammar  they  knew.)  But  worst  of  all  X-  had 
not  been  compelled  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  vocabulary 
that  would  make  him  at  least  an  intelligent  auditor  of  such 
prophets  as  might  be  vouchsafed  the  human  race.  No  key 
had  been  forced  into  his  hand  with  which  he  might  enter  the 
spiritual  treasure  houses  of  kings.  DeQuincey  once  said: 
"A  man  ought  to  be  willing  to  pluck  out  his  right  eye  and 
circumnavigate  the  globe,  if  by  so  doing  he  could  attain  a 
measurable  mastery  over  the  total  resources  of  his  native 
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language."  More  than  sixty  per  cent  of  our  language  is 
Latin,  the  sixty  per  cent  with  which  our  books  on  phil- 
osophy, science,  ethics,  religion  esthetics,  and  politics  are 
mainly  written.  Five  per  cent  of  our  children  gain  this  Latin 
vocabulary  thru  daily  contact  with  their  parents  and  their 
parents'  friends.  Of  the  other  ninety-five  per  cent,  perhaps 
ten  per  cent  could  never  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances acquire  a  vocabulary  that  would  enable  them  to  read 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  with  real  understanding.  There  still 
remains  eighty-five  per  cent  that  have  a  chance  of  attaining 
this  high  goal,  this  ''eventual  element  of  calm,"  if  we  allow 
them  to  thumb  a  Latin  lexicon  five  or  six  years.  To  be  sure 
few  of  them  will  be  able  to  speak  fluently  this  refined  diction, 
with  purity,  brevity,  lucidity,  precision,  and  appropriate- 
ness ;  but  a  considerably  larger  number  will  be  able  to  write 
it,  and  all  will  be  able  to  read  it  with  comfort  and  under- 
standing. 

It  certainly  is  an  aristocratic  and  undemocratic  move  on 
the  part  of  Dr.  Eliot  to  deprive  the  children  of  the  masses 
of  their  opportunity  to  learn  the  language  with  which  they 
may  hold  converse  with  the  world's  greatest  spirits.  It  is 
certainly  an  unscientific  move  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Flexner  to 
try  to  persuade  a  whole  people  to  give  up  a  form  of  education 
in  secondary  schools,  which  Dr.  Eliot  admits  has  been  suc- 
cessful, before  a  suitable  substitute  has  been  devised.  Sup- 
pose a  chemist  or  a  biologist  should  say  to  us:  'T  have  a 
theory  of  vast  importance  to  human  life;  it  will  revolu- 
tionize human  life ;  it  will  take  five  or  ten  or  fifteen  or  even 
twenty  years  to  prove  my  theory,  but  in  the  meantime  I 
want  you  to  act  upon  this  theory  as  if  it  were  true;  I  want 
you  to  give  up  bread  and  accept  my  substitute  for  bread." 
To  such  a  man  we  would  say:  "You  are  no  scientist,"  and  in 
our  hearts  we  would  call  him  that  name  which  would  place 
us  in  danger  of  hell-fire.  But  in  the  science  (sic.)  of  pedagogy 
it  is  different.  Our  experimenter  announces  the  result  of  his 
experiment  before  his  experiment  has  been  made.  This  is 
not  quite  true.  The  experiment  has  been  made  in  the  com- 
mercial course  of  the  Dorchester  (Mass.)  High  School.   This 
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commercial  course  was  established,  perhaps,  twenty  years 
ago  without  any  Latin  or  Greek.  Five  years  ago  Latin  was 
restored  to  its  rightful  place  in  this  vocational  school,  and 
the  results  have  more  than  justified  the  restoration.  (See 
Latin  as  a  vocational  study  in  the  commercial  course  by  Mr. 
Albert  Perkins  in  the  October  number  of  the  Classical  Jour- 
nal for  1 9 14.)  But  after  all  our  plea  for  Latin  is  not  pri- 
marily a  plea  for  vocational  training ;  it  is  a  plea  for  the  com- 
mon man  that  he  may  have  something  more  in  life  than  his 
vocation.  Too  often  the  vocation  (even  tho  it  be  work  that 
must  be  done  for  the  well  being  of  society)  tends  to  crush 
and  deaden,  and  the  individual  in  such  a  vocation,  who  has 
nothing  but  his  work,  emerges  from  that  work  a  dwarfed  and 
stunted  thing,  unfit  for  such  joy  as  human  society  affords 
and  unfit  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  In  conclusion  let  me 
quote  from  the  Autobiography  of  an  individualist  the  testi- 
mony of  a  man  who  could  do  the  common  task  of  a  signal- 
man, and  for  his  avocation  write  the  best  articles  the  Atlantic 
afforded  for  a  succession  of  years.  "In  presenting  an  argu- 
ment, stating  a  case,  or  pleading  a  cause,  I  always  attributed 
my  intellectual  advantage  to  the  fact  that  in  my  youth  I  had 
received  a  thoro  drilling  in  Latin  and  Greek,  while  my  com- 
panions, as  a  rule  in  my  line  of  life,  had  not.  As  a  simple 
practical  equipment  for  life's  journey  what  may  be  called 
my  classical  foundation  seems  to  me  now  to  be  worth  all 
the  other  features  of  my  school  education  put  together." 

Charles  Newton  Smiley 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


BOOKS  AND  LIBRARIES— A  REVIEW  OF  A  REVIEW 

Dean  Lockwood,  of  Columbia,  in  reviewing  Lowe's 
Manual  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  hooks  and  libraries^  opens 
to  us  the  heart  of  the  college  instructor.  "Can  not  some  of 
the  simpler  matters  be  taken  for  granted?"  They  can  in- 
deed. They  are.  That  is  one  of  the  chief  faults  of  college 
teachers.    "Can  skill  in  anything  be  taught?"    One's  first 
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answer  is,  "no — "  Indeed  it  is;  that  is  a  second  fault  of  the 
college  teacher.  'Tor  what  is  book-using  skill?  It  is 
merely  the  concrete  evidence  of  that  true  love  of  books  which 
is  essential  in  the  scholar,  a  valuable  asset  for  the  lawyer, 
doctor,  statesman,  or  any  man  whose  pursuits  are  primarily 
intellectual;  and  an  ornament  in  the  man  of  affairs."  This 
is  the  crime  of  the  college.  It  fosters  a  belief  that  the  use  of 
books  belongs  primarily  to  a  cult  of  intellectuals,  but  may  be 
an  ornamental  activity  for  men  of  action.  There  has  been 
no  more  naive  betrayal  of  a  rotten  creed  since  Billy  Sunday 
thundered,  **Men,  forsake  your  sins  and  save  your  souls 
from  hell !  And  ladies,  forsake  your  sins  and  cultivate  those 
virtues  so  becoming  to  females!" 

"The  amatore  di  libri  eagerly  follows  every  channel  of  in- 
formation that  leads  him  to  books,"  the  author  adds.  Thus 
he  shows  that  he  does  not  in  the  least  know  the  reason  for  the 
singular  activity  which  he  complains  of  among  librarians  of 
limited  scholarship,  and  publishing  houses  of  reasonably 
priced  books  in  issuing  aids  for  "stupidus"  who  may  wish 
to  use  a  library. 

College  professors  for  limitless  ages  have  been  taking  the 
simpler  things  for  granted.  One  of  these  things  is  that  girls 
and  boys  of  eighteen  know  how  to  reap  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom from  slovenly  monologs;  how  to  take  legible  notes 
from  the  same ;  and  how  to  construct  those  notes  into  an  or- 
ganized unit.  Another  is  that  these  same  young  people 
know  how  to  make  a  textbook  a  basis  and  do  related  reading 
from  other  books,  listed  for  them,  working  all  this  material 
into  the  unit  made  out  of  the  lecture  notes.  A  third  is  that 
these  lads  and  lassies  know  where  to  go  for  the  information 
they  need,  and  how  to  get  the  information  from  the  sources 
that  they  find.  All  these  powers,  all  this  skill,  never  having 
been  tested  in  applicants  for  membership  in  freshmen  classes, 
which,  on  the  contrary  have  been  led  to  believe  that  if  they 
can  set  down  on  paper  the  facts  that  their  school  drills  have 
given  them,  they  are  ready  for  college,  is  taken  for  granted, 
and  a  college  edifice  is  built  upon  a  void.  The  reference 
librarian  suffers  long  partly  because  the  amatore  di  libri 
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think  that  reference  books  are  to  be  read,  like  poetry  or 
literary  essays,  that  being  the  only  use  of  books  in  which 
their  college  professors  have  incited  them  to  skill,  and  partly 
because  men  and  women  of  affairs  do  not  know  that  refer- 
ence books  can  be  used  by  other  than  literary  persons. 

The  futility  of  trying  to  produce  skill  thru  compulsory  ex- 
ercises is  clearly  proven,  the  author  thinks.  The  only  sane 
way  to  get  anyone  to  acquire  skill,  he  believes,  is  to  arouse  in 
him  a  desire  for  knowledge,  to  catch  him  "by  the  spell  of 
literature."  And  this  is  done  thru  the  "personality  of  the 
teacher."  College  professorships  form  the  last  stronghold  of 
this  antiquated  belief  in  substituting  for  real  motive  the  en- 
chantment of  sweet  contagion.  There  was  a  time  when 
novels  were  full  of  lovely  ladies  who  deserted  homes  of 
luxury,  and  without  instruction  in  method,  charmed  groups 
of  rough  boys  along  a  flower  strewn  path  of  knowledge.  The 
normal  school  has  stopt  the  sale  of  these  romances.  And  some 
day  some  college  president  will  hire  a  commercial  agent  to 
beg  for  him  and  turn  his  whole  attention  to  dissipating 
among  his  faculty  the  superstition  that  personality  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  rational  method. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  essay,  the  author  suggests  that  the 
use  of  reference  books  should  be  taught  in  the  high  school, 
and  here,  too,  he  shows  that  he  thinks  the  whole  discussion 
centers  on  a  literary  love  or  respect  for  books.  He  does  not 
believe  that  this  "dose  of  information  can  be  administered 
to  adults" — they  being  presumably  hardened  to  the  seduc- 
tive influence  of  personality. 

Now  some  librarians  have  discovered  that  there  is  a  use  of 
books  outside  of  the  diversions  of  elegant  leisure.  Chemists, 
cooks,  engravers,  tanners,  gardeners,  doctors,  clubwomen, 
foundrymen,  dressmakers,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
and  women  of  affairs  have  discovered  that  books  are  not  all 
of  them  things  to  be  loved,  and  that  not  all  use  of  books  indi- 
cates devotion  to  literature  among  those  endowed  with  cul- 
tivated tastes.  Reference  librarians  know  that  an  ever  in- 
creasing percentage  of  the  use  of  books  is  inspired  no  more  by 
love  of  literature  than  is  the  use  of  trolley  cars  by  a  love  of 
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rapid  motion.  Those  who  love  books  read  essays  and  novels, 
and  those  who  love  motion  take  joy  rides.  But  those  who 
want  to  get  somewhere  in  order  to  do  something  use  trolley 
cars  and  reference  books. 

The  bachelor  of  arts  who  rushes  into  a  library  on  his  way 
to  his  law  office  and  says,  "Can  you  find  for  me  right  away 
whether  there  is  only  one  tide  a  day  on  the  coast  of  Texas?" 
may  love  books  more  than  the  high  school  graduate  who 
lisps,  "Can  you  tell  me  what  Nietsche  thought  of  women?" 
or  than  the  merchant  with  three  years  of  rural  schooling 
who  bawls  thru  the  telephone,  "How  many  gallons  can  I  put 
into  a  tank  that  is  8  feet  tru  de  middle,  and  6  feet  deep, 
hey?"  But  he  often  knows  very  little  better  how  to  get  his 
own  answer. 

There  is,  attached  to  Columbia  University,  a  Teachers 
College.  There  are,  scattered  among  its  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, people  who  talk  about  the  Problem  Method.  Some  of 
them  will  some  day  teach  college  students,  not  by  filling 
them  thru  lecture  spouts,  nor  yet  by  the  method  whereby 
John  Ridd  learned  to  swim,  but  by  causing  the  student  to 
need  skill  in  the  use  of  reference  books.  When  that  is  done, 
freshmen  will  run  around  the  library  demanding  training  in 
that  skill,  much  as  some  of  them  now  run  about  the  campus 
seeking  training  in  other  skills  whose  value  is  to  them 
apparent. 

The  textbook  on  how  to  use  reference  books  is  not  an  im- 
pertinent interpellation;  it  is  an  attempt  to  meet  an  exprest 
need,  and  to  fill  a  gap  in  most  curriculums.  It  should  be  wel- 
comed, especially  by  those  who  are  sensitive  to  the  still  fre- 
quent criticism  of  college  education  as  a  preparation  for  life. 

Louise  Connolly 

Public  Library 
Newark,  N.  J. 
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REVIEWS 

Education  After  the  War.     By  J.  H.  Badley.     New  York.     Longmans, 
Green  and  Company,  1917.    I25p.    $1.25 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  the  Educational  Review  ^ 
called  attention  to  a  remarkable  experiment  in  education 
conducted  at  Bedales  School  in  South  England  by  J.  H. 
Badley,  a  Cambridge  man  who  had  been  connected  with 
Dr.  Reddie  in  the  establishing  of  Abbotsholme.  These 
two  schools  have  done  more  than  any  others  to  carry  the 
better  elements  in  English  education  to  the  continent.  The 
training  of  the  gentleman  has  lost  none  of  its  foundations  in 
sport,  games  and  self-control,  while  the  theory  of  the  classics 
and  humanistic  studies  has  been  given  an  intellectual  and 
artistic  realization  seldom  experienced  elsewhere.  At  the  same 
time  the  demands  of  modern  efficiency  have  led  to  a  develop- 
ment of  science,  mathematics,  and  handwork  equal  to  that  of 
schools  devoting  themselves  entirely  to  the  real  subjects  of  the 
curriculum.  The  course  in  mathematics  for  instance,  is  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  to  be  found.  Boys  in  the  high  school 
who  are  doing  full  justice  to  the  other  subjects  and  leading 
an  outdoor  life  of  constructive  activities  are  in  Calculus  at  a 
time  when  most  boys  of  their  age  have  scarcely  escaped 
from  the  "applications  of  percentage." 

It  is  a  striking  experience  to  observe  in  this  school  how 
thoroly  the  spirit  and  attainments  of  the  old  education  have 
been  conserved  while  the  new  problems  of  physical  educa- 
tion, laboratory  experience,  manual  training,  vocational 
guidance,  coeducation,  sex  instruction,  and  other  subjects 
have  been  used  to  further  a  scheme  of  education  in  which 
the  matters  of  importance  are  ''the  interests  that  it  arouses 
and  the  mental  habits  that  it  forms,  the  kind  of  discipline 

1 W.  S.  Jackman,  Notes  on  Foreign  Schools,  Educational  Review,  vol.  xxi, 
p.  2;  vol.  xxii,  p.  50. 
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that  is  enforced  and  encouraged,  the  feelings  and  motives 
to  which  appeal  is  made." 

Mr.  Badley  as  leader  of  a  section  of  the  Workers'  Educa- 
tional Association  has  studied  the  questions  which  are  con- 
cerned with  the  training  of  workingmen.  For  many  years 
during  the  summer  vacation  he  has  brought  together  "the 
old  boys  and  girls" — alumni  we  would  call  them — from  all 
parts  of  the  empire  and  the  continent  in  conference  over  the 
issues  which  they  meet. 

Out  of  all  this  experience  has  come  a  brief  but  very  satis- 
factory and  suggestive  program  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Education  after  the  war.  It  is  dealt  with  in  terms  of  national 
organization  and  of  individual  development.  A  common 
system  would  keep  all  classes  in  school  at  least  until  sixteen 
and  while  differentiation  would  be  necessary  before  that  time 
the  connection  would  be  so  close  that  all  who  would  profit 
by  higher  education  and  who  would  on  account  of  its  oppor- 
tunities make  greater  contributions  to  national  and  world 
service  would  be  able  to  make  the  necessary  transition  even 
after  entering  upon  the  period  of  part  work  and  continuation 
schooling. 

Even  the  nursery  school  is  carefully  outlined  and  the 
influences  that  make  for  health  and  personal  efficiency  and 
productiveness  are  kept  in  mind  at  each  stage  of  organiza- 
tion. A  balance  is  kept  between  diversity  of  interests 
without  yielding  to  the  evils  of  early  specialization. 

Of  especial  interest  to  Americans  are  the  plans  for  train- 
ing for  national  service.  A  positive  program  is  given  in 
detail  but  possibly  of  equal  importance  is  the  very  clear 
showing  of  what  is  not  essential  to  this  training. 


Frank  A.  Manny 


New  York 


An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Science.    By  Walter  Libby.    Boston. 
Houghton  MijEflin  Company.  288  p.   $1.50. 

Just  as  some  diseases  produce  in  the  body  the  substance 
that  destroys  them,  so  the  present  war  is  producing  in  man 
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feelings  and  ideas  that  are  destined  to  destroy  the  disease 
of  which  this  war  is  but  a  symptom.  It  is  the  merit  of  Dr. 
Libby's  Introduction  to  the  history  of  science  that  it  breathes 
on  every  page  the  tolerant,  generous,  objective  spirit  of 
science,  which  (some  shocking  German  exceptions  notwith- 
standing) is  by  its  very  nature  the  friend  of  democracy  and 
equality,  and  the  foe  of  all  those  pretensions  to  dominance 
that  can  be  maintained  only  by  war. 

In  this  delightfully  readable  book  the  author  has  mar- 
shalled his  wealth  of  material  with  rare  skill.  The  history 
of  science  is  made  to  pass  before  us  as  a  continuous  drama. 
First  we  see  the  gathering  of  facts  by  the  observant  Egyp- 
tians and  Babylonians,  then  the  organization  of  the  material 
by  the  thoughtful  Greeks,  then  the  practical  application  by 
the  masterly  Romans  of  the  scientific  principles  conceived 
by  the  Greeks.  We  are  then  shown  how  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
was  kept  alive  by  the  Arabs  and  scholastics  till  the  new  birth 
of  scientific  initiative  in  the  Renaissance.  Then  come  chap- 
ters on  the  epoch-making  work  of  Francis  Bacon ;  the  great 
founders  of  experimental  science,  Gilbert,  Harvey,  and 
Galileo;  the  men  who  gave  mathematical  precision  to  sci- 
ence, Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler,  and  Boyle;  the  foundation  of 
the  Royal  Society  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  cooperation  of 
scientists  irrespective  of  nationality,  religion,  and  social  con- 
dition. Then  follow  a  fine  chapter  on  Science  and  the 
Struggle  for  Liberty,  with  Franklin  as  the  shining  example; 
chapters  on  the  interaction  of  sciences  with  one  another  and 
with  religion,  and  on  the  reign  of  law  in  atoms  as  in  the 
heavens;  a  chapter  on  the  charming  personality  and  mar- 
vellous achievements  of  Davy,  whose  life  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  all  youths  born  in  adversity ;  fascinating  chap- 
ters on  the  discovery  of  Neptune,  the  Voyage  of  the  Beagle, 
the  humanitarian  work  of  the  noble  Pasteur,  the  splendid 
achievement  of  Langley,  the  American  inventor  of  the 
aeroplane,  the  wonderful  revelations  of  the  nature  of  matter 
by  the  physicists  of  our  own  day,  and  the  rebirth  of  psy- 
chology, the  most  backward  of  the  sciences,  only  now  be- 
come experimental  and  mathematical. 
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Finally  we  have  a  most  interesting  chapter  on  science 
and  democratic  culture,  which  makes  a  fitting  close  to  this 
timely  work.  Professor  Libby  shows  how  powerful  an  ally 
of  democracy  science  is.  After  giving  examples  of  great 
scientists  of  all  religious  beliefs,  he  continues,  'That  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  sciences  tends  to  promote  a  type  of  culture 
that  is  democratic  rather  than  aristocratic,  sympathetic 
rather  than  austere,  inclusive  rather  than  exclusive,  is  fur- 
ther witnest  by  the  fact  that  the  tradesman  and  artisan, 
as  well  as  the  dissenter,  play  a  large  part  in  their  develop- 
ment. .  .  The  instinctive  craving  for  power,  the  will  to 
dominate,  of  which  Nietzsche  was  the  lyricist,  was  in  these 
men  subdued  to  patience,  industry,  and  philanthropy." 
But  Dr.  Libby  is  no  narrow  champion  of  scientific  as  opposed 
to  literary  culture,  and  he  recommends  "systematic  teaching 
of  the  sciences  in  relation  both  to  the  daily  work  and  to  their 
historical  and  cultural  antecedents."  It  is  on  account  of 
its  broadening  and  stimulating  cultural  influence  that  this 
fine  work  of  Dr.  Libby 's  is  to  be  recommended.  It  should 
find  a  place,  if  not  always  in  the  curriculum,  certainly  in  the 
library,  of  every  high  school,  normal  school,  and  college  in 
the  land. 

Cephas  Guillet 

State  Normal  School 
Westfield,  Mass. 

Daniel  Defoe:   How  to  Know  Him.    By  William  P.  Trent.    Indianapolis. 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  1916.    329.  p. 

Eight  volumes  in  the  How  to  Know  Him  series  have  ap- 
peared. The  faith  of  the  editor-in-chief  has  been  justified, 
for,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  books  have  brought  subject  and 
object  together  in  an  agreeable  and  profitable  way.  Professor 
Trent's  contribution  differs  from  all  its  predecessors  in  two 
distinct  ways.|;  It  is  much  more  biographical  than^ critical, 
and  it  is  even  more  valuable  to  the  scholar-specialist  than 
to  the  general  reader.  The  latter  will  be  disappointed,  and 
the  former  grateful.  The  latter  will  be  disappointed,  be- 
cause his  main  interest  is  naturally  in  Robinson  Crusoe,  and 
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comparatively  little  is  said  about  the  island  hero  in  this 
book;  and  because  Professor  Trent  gives  such  a  mass  of 
biographical  detail,  backed  up  by  dates  and  documents,  that 
his  book  reminds  one  of  a  doctor's  thesis  rather  than  a  work 
of  art. 

On  the  other  hand,  special  students  will  prize  this  short 
biography,  and  will  envy  Professor  Trent's  knowledge  of 
Defoe  and  of  his  age.  For  ten  years  Professor  Trent  has 
literally  lived  with  his  hero.  The  result  is  that  he  knows 
more  about  Defoe  than  any  other  man  on  earth.  I  think 
he  knows  more  about  Defoe  than  any  other  man  that  ever 
existed.  He  probably  knows  more  about  Defoe  than  Defoe 
knew  about  himself,  for  Defoe  was  too  busy  scribbling  all 
day  and  every  day  to  analyse  himself  properly,  or  to  take 
an  inventory  of  his  virtues,  vices,  beliefs,  principles,  and 
prejudices.  It  is  pleasant,  therefore,  to  find,  after  a  candid 
admission  of  Defoe's  shortcomings,  Professor  Trent  sum- 
ming him  up  as  follows:  "He  was  doubtless  at  bottom  a 
kind-hearted,  religious,  patriotic  man,  who  in  times  more 
propitious  to  his  journalistic  vocation  would  have  led  a 
fairly  prosperous  life  and  left  an  unstained  reputation." 

Defoe's  activity  with  his  pen,  merely  from  the  physical 
and  mechanical  point  of  view,  is  nothing  short  of  marvellous, 
and  Professor  Trent  has  done  well  to  include  in  his  selec- 
tions enough  specimens  to  prove  the  range  of  the  man's 
interests,  knowledge,  and  skill;  his  work  as  a  paid  political 
agent  will  surprize  some  readers.  Many  of  these  excerpts 
are  not  easily  accessible,  which  increases  our  debt.  Yet 
when  all  is  said,  not  every  reader  of  this  book  will  read  all 
of  the  extracts,  and  a  slight  taste  of  the  religio-political  ones 
will  suffice.  Is  there  anything  quite  so  dead  as  an  extinct 
controversy,  especially  on  a  sectarian  theme? 

We  are  interested  in  Defoe  because  he  was  the  first 
English  novelist,  and  because  he  wrote  one  immortal  story. 
The  average  reader  will,  therefore,  come  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  to  Chapter  X,  page  173,  which  begins,  "The  Defoe 
that  is  known  to  the  modern  reader  is  the  Defoe  of  the  five 
years,  17 19-1724,  the  man  who  between  his  sixtieth  year, 
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and  his  sixty-fifth  wrote  the  three  parts  of  Robinson  Crusoe^'' 
also  (I  abbreviate  the  titles)  Duncan  Campbell,  Memoirs  of  a 
cavalier,  Captain  Singleton,  Moll  Flanders,  Journal  of  the 
plague.  Colonel  Jacgue,  Roxana,  and  A  new  voyage  round 
the  world.  Defoe's  whole  literary  career  is  amazing,  and 
these  five  years  the  most  amazing  of  all.  Professor  Trent's 
query  of  what  stimulated  Defoe  to  write  a  work  of  pure 
fiction  is  interesting,  while  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  the 
instant  and  prodigious  success  of  Robinson  Crusoe  impelled 
him  to  produce  the  novels  that  followed  it. 

Students  of  English  literature  will  regard  this  excellent 
book  as  a  foretaste  of  a  complete,  authoritative  biography 
and  of  a  critical  edition  of  Defoe's  works.  Professor  Trent 
has  simply  come  up  to  breathe,  and  is  now  doubtless  sub- 
merged again  in  his  material.  We  shall  await  with  great 
curiosity  and  for  my  part  with  complete  faith  the  appearance 
of  a  work  that  will  be  its  distinguished  author's  magnum 
opus,  and  an  everlasting  credit  to  American  scholarship. 

William  Lyon  Phelps 

Yale  University 


The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  tlie  Advancement  of  Teaching.  Eleventh 
Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  Treasurer.  New  York,  Published  by 
the  Foundation,  191 7.    172  p. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  1916 
contains  in  the  usual  way  a  resume  of  the  business  of  the 
year  under  review,  together  with  a  full  and  admirable  discus- 
sion of  insurance  and  annuities  from  the  particular  point  of 
view,  in  the  end,  of  the  proposed  scheme  of  the  Foundation, 
and  with  many  of  the  replies  of  the  associated  institutions  to 
the  proposition  as  it  was  originally  sent  out  for  comment ;  a 
chapter  on  pension  systems;  an  account  of  the  work  under- 
taken in  the  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry;  the  necrology 
of  the  year;  and  last  but  not  least,  as  a  justification  of  the 
whole,  the  detailed  report  of  the  Treasurer. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  191 6, 
the  trustees  of  the  Foundation  held  in  trust  as  a  general 
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endowment  securities  of  the  face  value  of  $14,164,000,  and 
for  the  especial  purposes  of  educational  enquiry  $1,250,000, 
a  total  of  $15,414,000.  During  the  year,  the  trustees  re- 
ceived for  general  purposes  an  income  of  $800,322,  of  which 
$700,322  came  from  the  general  endowment,  and  $100,000 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  as  the  interest 
on  two  millions  of  the  endowment  not  yet  paid  in;  and 
$50,313  from  the  endowment  for  educational  enquiry — a 
total  of  $850,635  for  its  purposes.  The  expenditures  in  all 
were  $779,406,  of  which  $731,413  was  spent  for  general  pur- 
poses and  $47,993  for  educational  enquiry.  Under  the 
general  endowment  for  retiring  allowances  and  pensions 
was  expended  a  total  of  $687,100,  and  for  administration  and 
publication  $44,313.  The  Foundation,  accordingly,  at  the 
present  time  and  on  the  present  basis  of  expenditure  and 
income,  is  living  comfortably  within  its  means.  During  the 
year,  thirty  retiring  allowances  were  granted,  two  of  them 
in  institutions  not  on  the  associated  list,  and  sixteen  widows' 
pensions,  three  of  which  were  in  institutions  not  on  that  list. 
The  total  number  of  allowances  now  in  force  is  331,  and  the 
total  number  of  widows'  pensions  127;  the  total  grant 
representing  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  $711,443.  New 
names  were  added  to  the  entire  list  of  those  receiving  allow- 
ances to  the  number  of  forty-seven,  and  twenty-two  persons 
died  during  the  year.  The  total  number  of  allowances  of  all 
kinds  granted  since  the  beginning  of  the  Foundation's 
activity  is  685;  the  total  expenditure  for  this  purpose  hav- 
ing been  $4,913,619.  No  new  institutions  were  added  during 
the  year  to  the  stated  list  which  by  action  of  the  trustees 
becomes  the  ''associated"  list,  instead  of  the  "accepted" 
list,  as  heretofore. 

Two  important  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Board, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  approve  the  efforts  of 
the  president  to  devise  a  contributory  pension  system  which, 
without  unfairness  to  the  just  expectations  of  Institutions  or 
individuals  under  the  present  rules,  shall  enable  the  Foundation 
to  expand  its  sphere  of  usefulness  and  ensure  its  permanent 
ability  to  meet  all  financial  obligations  exprest  or  Implied. 
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That  the  Board  present  to  the  associated  institutions  for 
their  careful  consideration  a  report  of  the  President  of  the  Foun- 
dation upon  a  comprehensive  pension  system,  to  be  applied  in 
the  future,  with  the  request  that,  if  they  deem  it  desirable,  they 
submit  alternative  plans  or  suggestions,  and  the  Board  herewith 
announce  that  whatever  plan  is  finally  adopted  will  be  devised 
with  scrupulous  regard  to  the  privileges  and  expectations  which 
have  been  created  under  existing  rules. 

These  resolutions  together  definitely  state  the  intention 
of  the  Foundation  concerning  the  proposed  plan  of  insurance 
and  annuities  and  place  the  whole  matter  in  its  fundamental 
aspects  upon  a  well-understood  and  satisfactory  basis. 

Part  II  of  the  report,  on  insurance  and  annuities,  considers 
the  entire  matter  in  detail,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
teacher  and  the  Foundation.  The  whole  is  a  perfectly 
convincing  piece  of  logical  statement  that  clears  the  ground 
of  a  large  part  of  the  difiliculties  that  grew  up  from  the  first 
promulgation  of  a  proposed  plan  of  insurance  by  the  Founda- 
tion, and  led  to  some  serious  misunderstandings  of  the  in- 
tentions and  purposes  of  the  President  and  trustees  in  the 
future  control  of  the  endowment.  This  part  of  the  report 
should  be  read  and  digested  by  every  college  teacher  in  the 
land  as  a  declaration  of  principles  and  an  assurance  of  ready 
and  stable  cooperative  action  where  it  is  desired  to  avail  of 
it.  It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  proposed  plan 
that  it  makes  this  wider  appeal  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
institutions  for  one  reason  or  another  not  on  an  "associated" 
list,  and  holds  out  to  the  whole  profession  of  teaching,  at 
least  in  what  may  be  called  its  higher  regions,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  logical  participation  in  a  benefit. 

At  its  inception,  the  report  explains,  the  Foundation  con- 
templated a  pension  system  for  a  limited  number  of  insti- 
tutions. The  experience  of  ten  years,  however,  shows  that 
this  partial  solution  of  the  problem  is  neither  adequate  nor 
would  it  be  fair  to  the  great  majority  of  college  teachers. 
The  avowed  purpose  of  a  discriminative  list  is  to  exert,  as 
the  report  states  it,  a  wholesome  influence  upon  all  colleges. 
The  inherent  difficulty,  on  the  one  side  is  that  such  dis- 
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crimination,  however  justified  at  any  one  time,  should  not 
be  made  permanent,  since  many  institutions  are  on  the 
upward  way  to  become,  in  the  phrase  of  the  report,  fruitful 
and  strong  educational  forces,  and  only  virtually  unlimited 
funds  could  provide  for  a  continually  increasing  list  of  bene- 
ficiaries along  the  lines  of  the  present  pension  system.  It 
is  not  proposed,  however,  to  divert  the  income  of  the 
present  endowment  to  the  needs  of  a  new  pension  system 
until  the  obligations  of  the  present  system  are  met,  and  the 
new  machinery,  accordingly,  must  be  financed  by  new 
funds.  The  intention,  to  state  it  in  its  simplest  terms,  that, 
is  now  in  the  mind  of  the  trustees  is  to  devise  a  plan  that 
shall  be  sound  and  permanent  upon  the  contributory  basis, 
that  shall  impose  upon  the  teacher  and  his  college  no  unrea- 
sonable financial  burden,  and  what  it  is  important  to  state, 
shall  not  involve  compulsory  participation.  The  plan 
evolved  and  stated  at  length  has  been  approved  in  its  funda- 
mental principles  by  the  trustees  of  the  Foundation  and  a 
joint  commission  representing  the  Association  of  American 
Universities,  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities, 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges  and  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors. 

It  is  only  possible  here  to  summarize  the  whole.  The 
teacher  it  is  assumed  will  incur  the  risk  of  dependence  for 
his  family  or  himself  in  three  forms:  by  his  premature  death; 
the  failure  of  income-earning  power  due  to  old  age;  by  disa- 
bility due  to  failure  of  health.  The  Foundation  itself  pro- 
poses to  carry  the  entire  load  of  disability  pensions.  To  take 
care  of  the  other  and  greater  risks  it  is  proposed  to  organize 
under  the  insurance  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  which  shall 
issue  policies  of  two  kinds:  term  insurance  expiring  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five  or  up  to  seventy,  at  the  option  of  the  in- 
sured designed  to  cover  the  risk  of  death  prior  to  the  assumed 
age  of  retirement ;  and  deferred  annuity  policies  under  which 
the*  annuity  payments  will  begin  at  the  age  of  sixty- five  or 
later,  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  designed  to  provide  against 
loss  of  income  due  to  retirement.    Either  may  be  taken  sepa- 
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rately.  Taken  together  the  two  afford  protection  against 
the  two  major  risks  of  the  teacher's  career.  Full  tables  are 
given  of  annual  premium  rates  for  term  insurance  and  annual 
payments  for  annuities  which  place  the  matter  concretely 
and  clearly  in  its  actuarial  aspects  and  show  at  the  same 
time  the  relative  cheapness  of  both  methods  of  protective 
investment.  The  project  differs  from  commercial  insurance, 
the  report  points  out,  in  that  the  capital  to  conduct  it — the 
capital  and  surplus  together  to  aggregate  $1,000,000 — is 
furnished  thru  the  Foundation,  and  the  beneficiary  obtains 
insurance  and  annuity  at  net  cost. 

Ii  The  Carnegie  Foundation,  says  the  report  in  summary, 
remains  what  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  will  continue  for 
a  generation  and  perhaps  for  the  indefinite  future  a  grow- 
ing list  of  associated  institutions.  The  Teachers  Insurance 
and  Annuity  Association,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  insurance 
company  engaged  in  the  insurance,  at  least  for  the  present, 
of  college  teachers  and  doing  business  under  the  scrutiny 
of  the  state.  It  is,  first  of  all,  a  contributory  pension  system, 
in  which  the  obligations  of  the  teacher  and  the  assumed  co- 
operation of  the  college  corporation  together  are  squarely 
faced,  and  also  a  relief  plan  on  a  basis  so  comprehensive 
that  it  offers  to  the  great  body  of  teachers  adequate  protec- 
tion against  their  life  risks.  The  entire  matter  is  left  by  the 
report  in  a  wholly  satisfactory  condition.  It  only  remains 
to  carry  it  out  along  the  lines  indicated  to  bring  about  in  a 
fuller  and  wider  sense  the  advancement  of  teaching  that 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  donor  of  the  endowment. 

An  appendix  to  this  part  of  the  report  contains  the  replies 
that  were  made  in  the  form  of  resolutions  adopted  by  facul- 
ties or  boards  of  trustees,  or  of  statements  of  such  action  by 
the  presidents  of  fifty-two  of  the  associated  institutions  to 
which  were  sent  copies  of  the  original  report  on  Insurance 
and  Annuities  for  College  Teachers. 

The  report,  as  usual,  devotes  considerable  space  to  recent 
developments  in  the  field  of  pensions  for  teachers,  clergymen, 
and. industrial  workers,  and  records  the  cooperation  of  the 
Foundation  with  the  Committee  on  Pensions  of  the  National 
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Education  Association.  The  work  of  the  Massachusetts 
Teachers  Retirement  Board,  the  new  system  for  the  teachers 
of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  plan  proposed  for  the  State 
of  Iowa  are  commended;  the  systems  proposed  for  the 
teachers  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  and  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia,  are  considered  faulty;  the  new  plan  for  the  City 
of  New  York  is  commended  in  general,  but  is  considered 
faulty  in  basing  the  amount  of  its  pensions  upon  future 
salaries  which  nobody  can  predict,  and  in  undertaking  the 
great  burden  of  service  pensions  irrespective  of  age  or 
disability. 

In  the  field  of  Educational  Enquiry  the  Foundation  has 
under  way  four  comprehensive  studies.  All  material  for  the 
Study  of  Legal  Education,  undertaken  some  three  years  ago 
at  the  request  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  it  is  stated 
has  been  gathered  and  is  partially  arranged  and  digested, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  printed  report  may  be  ready  within 
the  coming  year.  The  requirements  and  examinations  for 
admission  to  the  bar  in  each  state  have  been  studied  at 
first  hand  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  institutions  in 
the  United  States  that  are  teaching  law  have  been  visited. 

The  Study  of  Engineering  Education,  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  a  joint  committee  representing  the  six  national 
engineering  societies  and  conducted  with  the  cooperation  of 
these  societies,  is  approximately  complete.  The  history  of 
engineering  education  in  the  United  States  has  been  traced, 
and  the  experience  and  judgment  of  several  thousand  en- 
gineers have  been  drawn  upon  to  estimate  present  conditions 
in  the  profession  as  these  might  affect  the  schools.  Twenty- 
two  representative  engineering  schools  have  been  studied 
minutely,  and  a  group  of  psychologists  and  engineers  has 
developed  a  series  of  tests  which  may  provide  an  improved 
means  for  judging  engineering  ability  in  the  student. 

The  Study  of  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  Missouri,  under- 
taken at  the  request  of  the  governor,  the  state  superinten- 
dent of  education,  and  a  hundred  representative  educators 
of  that  state,  is  complete  and  forms  an  educational  census 
of  teachers  in  the  state.     Observations  have  been  made 
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of  all  the  institutions  in  the  state  which  train  teachers, 
by  a  group  of  principals  of  normal  schools  and  professors 
of  education  who  are  cooperating  for  that  purpose  with  the 
Foundation.  Similar  groups,  with  the  addition  of  school 
superintendents,  have  prepared  suggested  curriculums  for 
the  professional  preparation  of  teachers.  These  have  been 
submitted  to  all  of  the  institutions  in  the  country  that  train 
teachers,  and  the  resulting  comments  are  being  summarized 
for  distribution  to  all  who  are  interested. 

A  Study  of  Federal  Aid  for  Vocational  Education,  now  in 
press,  traces  the  legislative  history  of  Federal  grants  for 
education,  reaching  the  conclusion  that  these  grants  have 
always  been  made  for  political  purposes  and  without  any 
well-considered  educational  reasons. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  study  of  a  hundred  varieties 
of  college  entrance  certificates,  and  presents  for  considera- 
tion a  uniform  blank,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  meet  the 
general  need. 

The  biographical  notices  of  recipients  of  retiring  allowances 
who  have  died  during  the  year  include  appreciations  of  the 
careers  of  Dean  Burrill  of  the  University  of  Illinois;  Dean 
Curtis  and  Dean  Snow  of  Washington  University;  President 
Fernald  of  the  University  of  Maine;  Professor  James  M. 
Hart  and  Professor  Witthaus  of  Cornell ;  Professor  Ormond 
of  Princeton;  President  Raymond  of  Wesleyan;  and  Pro- 
fessor Wright  of  Yale. 

The  report  is  again  one  of  the  principal  educational  docu- 
ments of  the  year,  to  be  actively  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  college  and  professional  teachers  of  the  country,  and 
this  time,  for  its  formulation  of  the  wider  activities  proposed, 
by  the  whole  profession  of  teaching.  The  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion has  already  played  an  important  part  in  the  betterment 
of  the  conditions  of  American  education  by  its  close  scru- 
tiny of  the  higher  institutions — the  colleges  and  universities 
— that  has  been  necessitated  by  a  proper  administration  of 
the  terms  of  gift  of  the  endowment;  and  it  has  played  a 
part,  as  important  in  a  different  way,  in  its  provision  of 
retiring  allowances  and  relief  for  teachers  and  their  depen- 
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dents  which  has  contributed  to  the  dignity  and  security  of 
the  profession  of  teaching.  The  action  promulgated  in  the 
present  report  will  infinitely  widen  this  effect  if  consistently 
carried  out  in  the  spirit  it  proposes,  with  the  result,  as  the 
report  itself  sees  it,  permanently  to  strengthen  the  teacher's 
calling. 

William  H.  Carpenter 

Columbia  University 

Class  Room  Method  and  Management.    By  George  Herbert  Betts. 
Indianapolis.    The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  1917.     386  p.    Price  $1.25. 

Dr.  Betts  is  well  known  to  American  teachers  as  the 
author  of  several  clearly  written,  helpful  handbooks.  His 
latest  book  is  addrest,  obviously,  chiefly  to  elementary  school 
teachers,  for  whom  the  making  of  guide-books  of  method  and 
management  is  a  ceaseless  process  in  America.  Dr.  Betts' 
book  is  in  some  respects  a  decided  improvement  over  some 
of  its  rivals  in  this  field.  It  is  not  overloaded  with  abstract 
discussion  or  extensive  bibliographies  (its  brief  list  of  ref- 
erences at  the  end  of  each  chapter  of  the  second  part  con- 
tains chiefly  fresh  materials).  The  language  used  is  terse 
and  simple,  while  the  digests  of  recent  work  in  readjusting 
the  subject  matter  of  the  "common  branches"  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  clearness  and  brevity. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  many  excellences  of  the  book,  the 
reader  familiar  with  contemporary  critical  thought  in  edu- 
cation finds  frequent  cause  for  disappointment.  After  put- 
ting himself  on  record  in  the  words,  'Without  going  further 
into  the  discussion  at  this  point,  we  may  at  least  state  one 
patent  fact:  the  disciplinary  concept  of  educatio^i  has 
broken  down,"  why  should  Dr.  Betts  aid  and  comfort  the 
upholders  of  certain  forms  of  educational  magic  and  super- 
stition thru  the  use  of  such  expressions  as  these? 

"There  is  probably  no  place  better  calculated  to  develop  the 
habit  of  achievement  than  the  schoolroom,  with  its  requirements 
and  tasks."    (p.  63.) 

"Thru  the  attitude  of  his  instructors  and  his  schoolmates,  the 
child  learns  the  penalties  of  social  esteem  that  come  to  the  quitter 
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or  to  one  who  shows  the  yellow  streak  in  meeting  hardships  or 
measuring  up  to  responsibilities."    (p.  63.) 

"The  problems  of  the  curriculum  should  teach  habits  of  persis- 
tence and  steadiness  of  purpose."    (p.  63.) 

"The  work  of  the  school  should  cultivate  the  habit  of  open- 
mindedness,  willingness  to  receive  and  welcome  truth  and  the 
ability  to  pass  critical  judgment  on  all  problems  confronting  the 
individual."    (p.  63.) 

"Manual  skill,  or  the  attainment  of  proficiency  with  the  hand, 
is  a  highly  desirable  phase  of  training."    (p.  72.) 

"Moral  skill  has  also  another  point  of  application — that  of 
enabling  us  to  meet  and  triumph  over  the  disagreeable."  (p.  76.) 

"Imagination,  like  memory,  or  observation,  responds  readily  to 
stimulus  and  training."    (p.  192.) 

"The  way  to  develop  poise  and  impressiveness  is  to  get  mas- 
tery."   (p.  356.) 

Again,  one  is  imprest  by  the  sanity  of  Dr.  Betts'  general 
attitude  towards  the  importance  of  aim  as  a  fundamental 
prerequisite  to  the  discussion  of  method.  ' 'Our  whole  scheme 
of  education  probably  suffers  more  from  lack  of  a  definite 
aim  than  from  any  other  one  defect."  "The  first  question, 
then,  in  the  formulation  of  method  in  any  field  is  that  of 
aim,  or  function,  of  the  subject." 

But  in  the  application  of  his  principles  of  aim,  the  author 
seems  to  leave  us  almost  where  we  were  before,  as  these 
quotations  show: 

"We  teach  reading  that  the  child  may  learn  how  to  gather 
thought  and  feeling  from  the  printed  page.  This  means  that  he 
shall  be  able  so  to  enter  the  situations,  incidents  and  actions  de- 
scribed that  the  experiences  are  recreated  in  his  own  thought  and 
feeling  and  made  real  thru  imagination."     (p.  132.) 

This  introductory  statement  is  followed  by  others  ampli- 
fying it  along  lines  that  seem  to  the  reviewer  to  have  been 
accepted  for  generations. 

Two  great  aims  express  the  results  we  seek  in  language 
teaching : 

"i.  Ease,  fluency,  enjoyment  and  accuracy,  in  the  use  of  oral 
speech. 
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"2.  Ease,  fluency,  enjoyment  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  writ- 
ten speech. 

"To  the  attainment  of  these  ends  certain  knowledge,  atti- 
tudes and  skills  are  required."  (p.  168.)  These  are  described 
more  in  detail  in  the  following  paragraphs  but,  again,  with 
no  novel  element. 

"From  this  point  of  view,  it  follows  that  the  knowledge  re- 
quired in  arithmetic  is  of  the  sort  that  fits  into  the  real  situations 
to  be  met  in  home,  in  shop,  in  business  or  on  the  farm."    (p.  218.) 

"The  great  aim  in  teaching  geography  is  to  lead  the  child  to 
know  and  appreciate  his  earth  home  and  adjust  himself  to  it. 
As  in  the  case  of  other  subjects,  this  will  require  on  his  part  the 
gathering  of  certain  knowledge,  the  cultivation  of  certain  atti- 
tudes and  the  training  of  certain  skills."    (p.  240.) 

Now  the  difficulty  with  the  foregoing  statements  of  aim, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher,  the  maker  of  a  course 
of  study,  or  the  writer  of  a  textbook,  is  that  they  differen- 
tiate strands  of  social  purpose,  but  without  in  any  way  indi- 
cating limiting  boundaries.  For  example,  when  it  is  stated 
that  one  of  the  aims  in  language  training  is  ease,  fluency, 
enjoyment  and  accuracy,  in  the  use  of  oral  speech,  it  might 
be  added  that  every  ten-year-old  child,  whether  he  has  been 
in  school  or  not,  already  exhibits,  in  communication  with 
his  peers,  ease,  fluency,  enjoyment  and  accuracy  in  the  use 
of  oral  speech — that  is,  of  a  degree  appropriate  to  his  needs, 
as  then  felt.  On  the  other  hand,  every  progressive  preacher, 
statesman,  salesman,  or  college  professor,  feels  the  need  of 
greater  ease,  fluency,  enjoyment  and  accuracy  in  the  use 
of  oral  speech  as  required  in  his  calling  and  life  situations. 
In  other  words,  the  statements  of  aim  as  given  are  almost 
valueless  for  practical  purposes  because  they  set  no  limiting 
boundaries  of  achievement,  they  give  no  indication  as  to 
when  the  desired  goal  is  reached.  It  is  as  tho  we  should 
tell  a  person  to  go  west  without  giving  him  the  slightest 
hint  as  to  whether  we  expect  him  to  go  twenty  miles  or  five 
thousand  to  the  westward.  Yet  he  knows  that,  for  the  practi- 
cal purposes  of  the  journey,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
he  should  be  informed  as  to  what  length  of  trip  is  contem- 
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plated.  It  may  be  that  if  one  aims  a  rifle  at  the  moon  he 
will  shoot  farther  than  if  he  aimed  it  at  some  mundane 
object;  but  it  is  only  in  the  world  of  play  or  of  dreams  that 
we  are  concerned  with  the  distance  that  our  rifle  can  be 
made  to  shoot  without  hitting.  The  practical  problem  of 
aim  here  is  always  to  hit  the  mark,  and  for  this  purpose  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  know  how  far 
the  mark  is  from  us  and  where  it  is.  It  happens  that  in 
spelling,  handwriting,  and  arithmetic,  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  recent  years  in  actually  defining  the  boun- 
daries of  the  areas  of  skill  and  understanding  that  it  is 
desirable  should  be  possest  at  the  end  of  any  given  grade. 
In  other  fields  of  the  so-called  common  branches  we  have 
made,  as  yet,  almost  no  progress.  Are  we  helped,  for  ex- 
ample, in  arithmetic  by  Dr.  Betts'  principal  statement  of 
the  aim  of  arithmetic  teaching  that  "the  knowledge  required 
in  arithmetic  is  of  the  sort  that  fits  into  the  real  situations 
in  home,  shop,  in  business,  or  on  the  farm"?  In  one  shop  a 
knowledge  of  trigonometry  and  logarithms  is  very  definitely 
required;  in  another  shop  practically  no  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  beyond  the  most  elementary  ability  to  add.  How 
are  we  to  discriminate?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  becoming 
apparent  that  a  fairly  complicated  type  of  arithmetic  is 
necessary  for  some  callings,  such  as  homemaking,  farm- 
management,  banking,  electrical  shop  work,  and  manager's 
cost  accounting.  Clearly,  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  as  yet  unselected 
vocations.  What  are  the  desirable  boundaries  and  limitations 
of  necessary  arithmetic  for,  say,  an  average  sixth  grade  pupil? 
It  is  a  fact  that  nearly  all  contemporary  books  intended  as 
guides  to  teachers,  while  indicating  orientations  of  aim  and 
subject  matter,  fail  like  that  of  Dr.  Betts,  to  present  accept- 
able indications  as  to  desirable  boundaries  of  the  areas  of 
knowledge  and  skill  to  be  mastered.  But  the  teacher  is 
working  within  a  school  day  of  stated  length  and  a  school 
year  consisting  of  only  a  limited  number  of  days.  She  can 
not  perform  her  tasks  successfully  unless  she  knows  how 
extensive  these  tasks  are.    It  seems  to  be  a  weakness  of  al- 
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most  all  recent  writers  of  books  for  teachers  that  they  care- 
fully avoid  committing  themselves  to  any  definite  statement 
in  this  matter. 

These  criticisms  apply  to  a  host  of  contemporary  educa- 
tional writers  in  no  less  degree  at  least,  than  they  do  to  Dr. 
Betts,  and  are  made  in  the  conviction  that  the  most  impor- 
tant problem,  following  his  suggestion,  is  that  of  really  de- 
fining the  aims  or  objectives  of  education  in  such  a  way  that 
our  definitions  can  be  of  actual  service  to  teachers  and 
administrators. 

David  Snedden 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University  

The  essentials  of  religious  education,  by  Charles  William 
Heathcote,  appears  to  be  the  outlines  or  notes  of  lectures 
given  by  the  author  to  classes  in  religious  education  at 
Temple  University.  For  the  most  part,  the  work  is  made 
up  of  selections  from  many  sources,  often  by  direct  quota- 
tion. History  of  religious  education,  educational  psychol- 
ogy, child-study,  and  principles  of  teaching  and  of  Sunday- 
school  organization — all  are  represented.  The  attempt  to 
cover  so  many  topics  in  one  small  volume  makes  it  more 
like  a  scrap  book  than  the  unfoldment  of  educational 
doctrine  or  even  of  a  systematic  scheme  for  teaching. 
The  selections  and  the  comments,  it  must  be  added,  repre- 
sent the  earnest  labor  of  a  practical  worker  rather  than  the 
sifted  ideas  of  a  critical  student  of  education.  (Boston: 
Sherman,  French  and  Co.    1916.    pp.  ix — 290.) 

The  possible  peace  by  Rolin  Hugins  is  a  fugitive  contri- 
bution to  the  already  stupendous  war  literature.  (New 
York:  The  Century  Company.    1916.    196  p.    $1.25.) 

If  there  be  anyone  yet  in  doubt  as  to  the  evil  deed  done 
to  Belgium  by  the  German  invasion,  we  commend  to  him 
a  reading  of  Belgium's  case  by  Professor  de  Visscher,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  in  the  University  of  Ghent.  This  is  a  genu- 
inely juridical  inquiry  and  covers  its  ground  without 
emotion  or  appeal  to  any  extraneous  considerations.  (Lon- 
don:  Hodder  &  Stoughton.    1916.    164  p.    2s.  6d.) 
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Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  of  Chicago,  whose  lofty  humani- 
tarianism  no  one  can  doubt,  has  made  a  charming  little 
volume  entitled  Love  for  battle  torn  peoples,  in  which  he  states 
concisely  the  outlying  reasons  which  could  be  used  to  unite 
in  interests  each  of  the  great  warring  nations.  (Chicago: 
The  Unity  Publishing  Company.    1916.    166  p.) 

Friends  of  France  is  another  war  book  of  unusual  interest 
as  it  brings  together  between  one  set  of  covers  the  heroic 
and  valiant  services  of  a  number  of  brave  Americans.  It 
is  dedicated  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bacon  in  apprecia- 
tion of  all  their  efforts  and  the  work  they  have  accom- 
plished in  France.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
1916.   292  p.   $2.00.) 

A  pleasant  book  to  read  is  The  promise  of  country  life^ 
a  collection  of  essays  and  stories  brought  together  by  Pro- 
fessor James  C.  Bowman  of  Iowa  State  College.  A  book 
of  this  sort  may  well  exercise  a  real  influence  in  opening 
the  eyes  of  young  people  to  the  real  opportunities  and 
genuine  charm  of  country  life.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.    1916.   303  p.   $1.00.) 

A  popular  book  that  might  well  find  a  place  on  the  teach- 
er's desk  and  in  the  school  library  is  Prevention  of  disease 
by  Dr.  Kenelm  Winslow  of  Seattle.  The  purpose  of  the 
book  is  set  forth  in  intelligible  terms  to  the  lay  reader 
how  some  of  the  more  usual  diseases  arise  and  how  to  put 
himself  upon  guard  against  their  causes.  (Philadelphia: 
The  W.  B.  Saunders  Company.    1916.   348  p.   $1.75.) 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Ohio, 
Mr.  Francis  B.  Pearson,  has  put  much  homely  philosophy 
and  the  results  of  sound  reflection  in  a  little  book  entitled 
Reveries  of  a  schoolmaster.  (New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    1917.   203  p.   $1.00.) 

In  a  doctoral  dissertation  submitted  to  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  Frank  Webster  Smith  has  brought  together  the 
results  of  a  large  amount  of  reading  and  study  under  the 
title  Historical  development  of  secondary  education.  The 
treatment  displays  patience  rather  than  originality.  (New 
York:   The  Sturgis  and  Walton  Company.    172  p.    $2.00.) 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

From  the  Educational  Supplement  of  the  London  Times, 
we  take  the  following  description  of  the  closing  ceremonies 
of  Oxford  University's  third  year  of  war: 

A  Unique  Oxford 

Commemoration  Another  academic  year  is  over  at  Oxford.    It 

closed  appropriately  yesterday  with  the  strangest 
and  most  shorn  Encaenia  ever  witnest.  Last  year,  tho  there  were 
no  honorary  degrees,  there  was  still  a  Newdigate  poem  and  a 
few  other  prize  compositions  to  be  recited.  This  year  there  was 
not  even  that.  The  proceedings  consisted  only  of  the  gathering 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  doctors,  proctors,  and  a  few  residents 
and  friends  in  the  Divinity  School  to  hear  the  Latin  Creweian 
Oration.  Even  that  required  a  special  effort.  It  was  the  turn 
of  the  Professor  of  Poetry  to  make  the  speech,  but  the  professor- 
ship is  suspended.  The  Hebdomadal  Council,  however,  had 
requested  Sir  Herbert  Warren,  the  last  professor,  to  fill  the  gap. 

Sir  Herbert  naturally  began  by  pointing  the  contrast.  The 
old  "Commem.,"  he  said,  with  its  brilliant  assemblage  of  doctors, 
masters,  and  ladies  in  the  theatre,  its  honorary  degrees,  its  prize- 
winners, was  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  undergraduates  were  all 
away,  striving  for  far  other  laurels,  aye,  even,  as  Homer  says, 
for  life  itself.  At  haec  omnia  fuere.  Sordent  hodie  apud  nos 
laurus  Minervae,  silet  Theatrum,  vacant  pulpita.  Abest,  abest, 
pubes  fortissima,  carissima !  Praemia  longe  alia  petunt  agonistae 
nostri.  Currunt  et  contendunt  ut  Homeri  verbis  paulum  immu- 
tatis  utar,  ovx  l^piiiov  ovde  ^oelrjP  apvuiievoL  illi  quidem  dXXd  xept 
rpvxv^'  But  they  were  the  real  benefactors,  and  it  was  they  who 
called  for  commemoration.  Others  had  adorned  the  university. 
They  had  saved  it.  At  nonne  hos  ipsos  tanquam  Universitatis 
benefactores  summos  commemorare  debemus?  Nonne  hi  utique 
laudandi?  Ceteri  benefactores  vitae  commoda  nobis  donaverunt, 
at  hi  vitam.    Ornaverunt  ceteri  Academiam,  hi  servaverunt. 

When  the  war  began  many  thought  it  would  be  short.  That 
was  not  the  view  of  Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartum.  Non  ita  visum 
Horatio  illi  Meroetico,  duci  summo,  rerum  columini,  vel  potius 
colosso,  cuius  vero  nomen  si  rpla  Kcnnra  Kaucra  at  bho  KaWicra 
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esse  posse  docuit,  cui  nunc  eheu  mare  Atlanticum  pro  tumulo, 
Orcades  pro  cippo  sunt.  Nor  was  it  his  own.  Two  years  ago, 
in  that  same  place,  he  had  predicted  it  would  be  lengthy.  Today 
the  third  and  worst  wave  was  upon  them.  If  they  could  breast 
that,  the  rest  would  be  easier.  TpLKvula  ut  Graeci  appellabant, 
iam  impendet  nobis,  immo,  ut  ait  Plato,  to  ixkyicrrov  ttjs  TpiKv^ilas. 
Quod  si  superare  valebimus,  reliqui  fluctus,  ut  spero,  minus 
periculosi  fient.  The  German  philosophers,  like  Thrasymachus, 
defined  justice  as  "the  interest  of  the  stronger."  Unlike  Thrasy- 
machus, when  refuted,  they  did  not  blush.  Refellit  Socrates. 
Erubuit  Thrasymachus.  Num  erubescet  gens  ilia?  Miratur 
potius  genus  humanum  sibi  tanquam  innocenti  non  credere. 
At  tu  scriptis,  Germane,  maneres! 
But  the  Germans  had  worked  a  miracle.  Light  had  dawned 
from  the  West.  America  was  hastening  to  help.  "America 
adjutrix"  En 

Luctanti  soror  Europae  succurrit  Atlantis ! 
vasta  ilia  et  valida  supposititia,  utpote  non  lucri  neque  finium 
propagandorum  causa,  sed  pro  libertate  pulcherrima  ad  finem 
pugnatura.  Soon  it  would  be  seen  what  the  famed  Bird  of  Free- 
dom could  do  against  the  eagles  of  Caesar,  the  vultures  of  CaHgula. 
Quid  foederatae  Civitates 
in  rabidum  valeant  tyrannum ! 
In  France,  side  by  side  with  the  French  we  were  pushing  the  war 
with  every  device,  aeroplanes,  inflammatory  bombs,  and  "tanks," 
denique  si  non  equis  Troianis,  at  machinis  illis  cataphractis 
ambulatoriisque,  per  trocleas  et  tympana  grassantibus,  quas 
"cisternas"  miles  gregarius  vocat,  vi  viam  ad  victoriam  munien- 
tes.  Oxford  would  hail  with  special  pleasure  her  Oxonian  Field- 
Marshal.  In  lending  her  own  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  "Minerva  of  the 
Brazen  House"  had  thrown  her  segis  around  them,  cum  Haigio 
suo  aegida  ipsam  praetendere  visa  est. 

The  Germans  pursued  the  policy  of  frightfulness,  vaunting 
their  submarines,  and  like  the  sycophant  in  Aristophanes,  bawling 
"U.  U.  U.  U."  Veluti  apud  Aristophanem  sycophanta,  epularum 
praegustans  nidorem,  naribus  captans. 

V  V,   V  V       .        •        V  Vy   V  V       ,       ,       V  V,   V  V 

clamat  reboatque,  or  invoking  the  German  God  who  sits  en- 
throned above  Seraphims  and  Zeppelins,  and  pretending  to  desire 
the  "Freedom  of  the  Seas"  Numinum  propriorum  favorem  invo- 
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cat,  concessum  laudat,  hymnos  talem  in  modum  scriptos  de- 
cantat, 

Te  Germane  Deus,  patriae  te  luppiter,  oro, 
qui  Cherubim  Seraphimque  sedes  super  et  Zepilinos! 
Mare  liherum  se  velle  iterat,  et  vult,  si  illud  vero 
mare  liberum  navibus  omnibus  est,  quod  cunctis  caret. 

Turning  to  Naval  matters  he  said,  the  German  "High  Fleet" 
dared  not  take  the  "High  Sea."  Commodore  Tyrwhitt  "splendide 
procax"  the  "saucy"  Captain  of  the  "Saucy  Arethusa,"  had 
become  the  lightning  defender  of  the  Channel.  Custos  fulmineus 
fretorum. 

He  then  touched  on  the  Russian  Revolution,  Sarmatarum 
Regifugium,  and  the  Italian  War,  the  Alpini  who  pierced  the 
rocks  like  Hannibal,  and  Cadorna,  a  new  Marcellus  and  An  tenor  in 
one,  making  Trent  and  Trieste  tremble  alike,  and  then  turned  to  the 
East,  to  Baghdad  and  Mesopotamia,  once  more  a  "blessed  word." 

Vidit  Ctesiphon,  praesidium  quondam  Parthorum,  Romanos 
novos.  Arabarcharum  arces,  palatia  prophetarum  occupavimus, 
omen  iterum  felix  est  nomen  Mesopotamiae,  and  to  Gaza  and 
Sinai.  Next  he  spoke  of  the  British  Empire  growing  and  coming 
together.  If  America,  North  and  South,  Latin  Europe,  Russia, 
and  the  British  Empire  all  joined  in  friendly  agreement,  then 
indeed  there  might  be  hopes  of  the  "Parliament  of  man,  and  the 
Federation  of  the  world." 

After  a  word  about  the  Irish  Convention,  the  attitude  of  the 
Home  Rulers  to  Ulster,  standing  at  its  border  as  on  the  banks  of 
a  sort  of  Rubicon,  invitam  invitantes 

Tendentesque  manus  ripae  Ulsterioris  amore 

and  the  dying  prayer  of  William  Redmond ;  he  adverted  to  home 
affairs,  to  the  change  of  Government,  the  War  Cabinet,  including 
two  Oxonians,  Lord  Curzon  and  Lord  Milner;  and  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  to  whom  he  applied  with  some  adaptation  Virgil's  well- 
known  description  of  Numa  Pompilius,  and  whom  with  his  muni- 
tions he  compared  to  David  killing  Goliath  with  the  sling. 

Placuit  igitur  reipublicae,  placuit  Regi,  Quinqueviros  bello 
profligando  creare.  Inter  quos  duos  Oxonienses  saluto.  Te 
Domine  Summe  Cancellarie,  te  et  aetate  et  studiis  olim  aequalem 
meum,  Alfrede  Milner. 

Quis  procul  ille  autem  ramis  insignia  quernis 
sacra  ferens?    Nosco  crines  vocemque  sonantem 
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Principis  Arvoni,  latum  qui  legibus  orbem 
firmabit,  casulis  parvis,  et  paupere  terra, 
missus  in  imperium  magnum. 
Hunc  enim  David,  tanquam  cognominem  minima  olim  ludae- 
orum  tribus,  Cambria  parvula  in  nidulo  illo  saxulis  asperrimis 
adfixo  nutritum,  giganta  ballistis  suis,  sicut  ille  funda,  deiectu- 
rum,  in  pugnam  mittit. 

And  then  after  making  a  few  allusions  to  the  events  of  the 
year  at  Oxford,  the  death  of  Mr.  S.  G.  Hamilton,  Dr.  Moore,  Dr. 
Macray,  and  Mr.  Andrea  Angel,  and  the  institution  of  the  Degree 
of  "Ph.D.,"  the  Orator  ended  with  congratulating  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  just  about  to  retire  after  four  full  years  of  ofhce, 
and  with  an  expression  of  a  resolution  to  persevere  to  the  end,  of 
thanks  for  preservation  from  past  perils,  and  prayer  for  a  last- 
ing peace  in  the  future. 

By  the  death  of  Alfred  Mosely  in  July  last,  Great  Britain 
lost  a  loyal  and  self-sacrificing  subject  while  the  United  States 

^,^   J ,,     ,         lost  an  intelligent  and  devoted  friend.     Mr. 
Alfred  Mosely         ,  ^r       i  ^  t^  •       i   •        r^  t 

Mosely  was  born  at  Bristol  in  1855  and  re- 
ceived his  formal  education  at  the  famous  Bristol  Grammar 
School.  After  some  years  of  active  business  life  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, Mr.  Mosely  cast  in  his  fortunes  with  the  colonists  of  South 
Africa.  He  there  became  associated  with  Cecil  Rhodes  and  took 
an  important  part  in  the  successful  effort  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  and  powerful  member  of  the  British  Empire. 
On  returning  to  Great  Britain,  possest  of  a  more  than  com- 
fortable fortune,  Mr.  Mosely  at  once  began  to  give  both 
time  and  energy  to  public  questions.  In  politics  he  was  a 
follower  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  a  firm  believer  in 
the  policy  of  what  was  called  in  Great  Britain,  tariff  reform, 
a  phrase  which  in  that  country  has  a  meaning  just  the  oppo- 
site of  that  which  it  bears  in  the  United  States.  It  was  Mr. 
Mosely's  deep  conviction  that  Great  Britain  needed  for  its 
greater  prosperity  and  happiness  an  industrial  system  to  be 
built  up  by  tariff  protection  and  by  a  wholly  remodeled  plan 
of  national  education.  Several  visits  to  the  United  States 
resulted  in  the  belief  that  the  American  public  school  system 
with   its   tax-supported   secondary  schools,   its  vocational 
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training  and  its  practical  outlook  on  life,  had  much  to  teach 
the  older  country.  Mr.  Mosely  then  conceived  the  notion  of 
bringing  to  the  United  States  both  industrial  and  educational 
commissions,  their  membership  being  so  constituted  as  to 
represent  all  classes  of  British  citizenship,  with  a  view  to  a 
study  of  American  educational  and  industrial  conditions. 
Mr.  Mosely  carried  out  this  important  undertaking  at  great 
cost  to  himself  in  the  years  1902  and  1903.  The  visits  of  the 
noteworthy  group  of  men  who  came  in  the  latter  year  to 
report  on  the  schools  and  colleges  is  well  remembered  in  this 
country.  Their  report  fully  justified  Mr.  Mosely's  expecta- 
tions, and  it  is  probably  within  the  truth  to  say  that  what 
they  saw  and  described  has  not  been  without  its  effect  on 
British  educational  opinion  and  practise. 

Mr.  Mosely  long  ago  foresaw  that  the  time  would  come  when 
Germany  would  attack  the  world,  and  particularly  Great  Brit- 
ain. To  prepare  against  this  attack,  and  if  possible  to  fore- 
stall it,  he  threw  himself  heartily  into  the  movement  to  pro- 
mote international  conciliation.  He  spoke  on  this  subject 
not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Great  Britain,  in  France, 
in  Belgium,  in  Holland  and  in  Germany  as  well. 

Mr.  Mosely  has  often  been  described  in  the  public  press  as 
an  educator.  No  title  would  he  have  more  quickly  dis- 
avowed. He  was,  however,  a  good  citizen,  large  hearted  and 
far  seeing,  who  cared  about  education  and  believed  in  it.  Mr. 
Mosely  was  made  a  C.  M.  G.  in  1900,  and  in  1909  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Columbia  University. 

He  is  mourned  today  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in 
both  Great  Britain  and  America  his  name  and  kindly  spirit  will 
long  be  remembered. 

The  news  from  Paris  that  M.  Louis  Liard,  Vice-Rector  of 
the  Academy  of  Paris  and  member  of  the  Institute,  has  made 

application  to  be  retired  from  his  great  post 
M^  L^"d^  °         because  of  the  condition  of  his  health,  brings 

to  an  end  a  public  career  that  has  been  note- 
worthy and  highly  influential  in  developing  the  close  intel- 
lectual relations  between  France    and  the    United  States 
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which  now  so  fortunately  prevail.  From  the  time  that  M. 
Liard  entered  I'Ecole  Normale  until  the  day  of  his  retirement, 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  University  of  France,  and  in 
each  of  the  posts  that  he  has  successively  filled  he  has  ren- 
dered to  the  University  and  to  the  nation  most  distinguished 
service.  M.  Liard  is  a  natural  born  leader.  He  is  prompt  in 
decision  and  in  action,  indefatigable  in  his  energy,  and  in 
high  degree  methodical  in  administrative  work.  Born  in 
1846,  M.  Liard  past  successfully  thru  the  College  de  Falaise, 
his  native  town,  the  Lycee  Charlemagne  in  Paris,  and  I'Ecole 
Normale  Superieur.  He  began  his  career  as  a  teacher  in 
1869  and  five  years  later  was  appointed  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy at  Bordeaux.  In  1880  he  became  Rector  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Caen  where  he  served  for  four  years  when  he  was 
called  to  Paris  as  Director  of  Higher  Education,  in  the  Min- 
istry of  Public  Instruction.  In  1902  he  succeeded  M.  Greard 
as  executive  head  of  the  University  of  Paris.  Not  only  in 
numerous  and  scholarly  books,  but  in  speeches,  in  essays  and 
in  conferences  without  number,  M.  Liard  has  labored  to  de- 
velop higher  education  in  France  and  to  give  to  it  the  full 
impress  of  the  modern  French  spirit.  He  took  the  keenest 
possible  interest  in  the  American  universities  and  in  binding 
them  by  ever  strengthening  ties  to  the  universities  of  France. 

M.  Liard's  army  of  friends,  both  in  and  out  of  France  will 
wish  for  him  many  years  of  happiness  and  usefulness  in  the 
retirement  from  active  labor  that  he  has  so  richly  earned. 

M.  Liard  has  been  succeeded  as  Rector  by  M.  Lucien 
Poincare,  the  brother  of  the  President,  who  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Higher  Education  in  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association,  held 
at  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July  last  appears  to  have  reached  the 

low  water  mark  in  the  history  of  this  once 
Ed^^°T  n  powerful  and  thoroly  representative  organiza- 

Association  tion  of  American  teachers.  The  advent,  some 

fifteen  years  ago,  of  educational  politicians 
and    seekers   after  preferment  and   publicity  marked   the 
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end  of  the  long  period  during  which  the  Association  had 
exercised  a  really  fine  and  inspiring  influence  upon  American 
educational  thought  and  practise.  From  that  time  until 
the  present  the  tendency  has  been  steadily  downward  and 
the  strong  men  and  women  who  are  at  work  in  the  American 
schools  and  colleges  no  longer  think  of  attending  these  sum- 
mer meetings.  Only  rarely  is  there  a  participant  whose  name 
and  work  excite  even  curiosity.  The  volume  of  proceedings 
has  become  a  dreary  waste  of  words,  and  the  great  prestige 
which  the  Association  once  enjoyed  has  been  entirely 
destroyed. 

Under  date  of  July  18,  1917,  Mr.  D.  W.  Springer  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  who  has  been  secretary  of  the  National 
Education  Association  since  the  retirement  of  the  late  Dr. 
Irwin  Shepard,  and  who  has  served  the  Association  with  un- 
flagging industry  and  devotion,  begins  a  letter  with  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

Saturday  afternoon  after  the  National  Education  Association 
had  adjourned,  the  Board  of  Trustees  (Mr.  Joyner  not  being 
present),  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pearse,  elected  Mr.  Crabtree 
Secretary.  This  action  was  taken  without  any  notice  having  been 
given  me  that  my  services  had  not  been  satisfactory  or  that  such  a 
move  was  contemplated.  In  notifying  me  of  the  action,  Mr. 
Pearse  said  that  no  complaint  had  been  found  with  my  work,  but 
that  it  was  thought  wise  to  make  a  change. 

This  indicates  that  the  so-called  ''new  element"  in  the 
Association — the  politicians  and  schemers — have  now  suc- 
ceeded in  what  has  from  the  first  been  their  purpose.  These 
amiable  persons  will  find,  however,  that  they  have  captured 
nothing,  for  the  National  Education  Association  of  today  is 
not  an  asset  but  a  liability.  The  politicians  and  self-seekers 
have  made  it  so. 

The  rumor  is  abroad  that  the  sudden  and  undeserved  dis- 
placement of  Mr.  Springer  by  Mr.  Crabtree  is  the  first  step 
toward  the  consummation  in  a  year  or  two  of  an  attractive 
plan  by  which  the  President  of  the  Milwaukee  State  Normal 
School  and  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, arcades  ambo,  will  exchange  places  to  their  mutual 
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satisfaction.    Could  disinterestedness  and  high-minded  devo- 
tion to  the  teaching  profession  go  farther? 


It  is  reported  from  England  that  a  gift  of  exceptional 
interest  and  suggestiveness  has  just  been  made  to  Oxford 

University.  The  family  of  the  late  George  Smith, 
A^strlking     ^^^^  ^£  ^^^  well-known  publishing  firm  of  Smith 

&  Elder,  have  presented  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  the  monumental  Dictionary  of  national  biography. 
This  great  work,  which  has  long  since  become  an  indispensa- 
ble book  of  reference,,  owes  both  its  inspiration,  its  existence 
and  its  great  value  to  the  foresight  and  energy  of  Mr.  Smith. 
Hereafter  the  Oxford  University  Press  will  be  responsible 
for  the  continuance  of  this  notable  work.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  Syndics  of  the  Press  will  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  justify  the  confidence  of  the  donors  in  their 
capacity  to  keep  the  Dictionary  of  national  biography  not 
only  in  existence,  but  in  a  state  of  constant  improvement 
and  increasing  value. 

This  gift  suggests  that  the  time  may  come  when  the 
great  universities  of  Europe  and  America  will  take  over  the 
responsibility  for  editing  and  publishing  the  great  standard 
books  of  reference  which  scholars  constantly  use.  Nothing 
could  be  more  appropriate  than  the  publication,  under  uni- 
versity auspices,  of  the  great  dictionaries,  lexicons,  encyclo- 
pedias and  atlases  which  are  now  part  of  the  working  appa- 
ratus of  every  scholar  and  which  are  of  necessity  to  be 
found  in  every  important  library,  public  or  private.  Has 
not  the  time  come  when  at  Paris,  at  Oxford,  at  Cambridge, 
at  Columbia,  at  Chicago,  at  Yale,  at  Harvard  and  possibly 
elsewhere  there  are  groups  of  scholars  sufficiently  numerous 
and  sufficiently  diversified  to  become  the  active  forces  in 
the  production  of  one  or  another  of  these  standard  books  of 
reference?  This  is  a  field  which  the  great  universities  are 
certainly  ready  to  enter  if  the  benefactions  necessary  to  the 
undertaking  are  forthcoming. 
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A  PROBLEM   IN  ARTICULATION 

the  private  school  curriculum  and  the 
women's  colleges 

One  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  points  in  the  education  of 
girls  today,  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country  at  least,  is 
the  so-called  "articulation"  between  the  private  school  and 
the  college.  In  these  days  of  universal  education  it  is  odd, 
but  true,  that  one  of  the  classes  of  pupils  most  seriously 
handicapt  in  carrying  out  any  ambitions  for  higher  educa- 
tion should  be  the  daughters  of  many  families  of  means  and 
social  position.  It  is  often  far  harder  for  such  a  girl  to  obtain 
a  college  education  than  it  is  for  the  daughter  of  a  poor  shop- 
keeper on  the  East  Side.  It  is  not  the  principals  of  the  pri- 
vate schools  who  are  at  fault,  but  the  general  system  and 
the  psychological  and  social  pecuHarities  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  community. 

In  a  private  secondary  school  for  boys,  like  Groton  or 
St.  Paul's,  the  problem  is  simple.  Practically  every  pupil  is 
preparing  for  college.  In  a  private  school  for  girls,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  double  curriculum — 
college  preparatory  and  general.  A  girl  is  asked  to  decide, 
at  the  age  of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  whether  she  is  going 
to  college  or  not.  If  she  plans  to  go,  she  is  given  for  several 
years,  special  training  in  practically  all  her  subjects  to  fit  her 
for  the  college  entrance  requirements.  The  girls  in  the  gen- 
eral course,  meanwhile,  are  given  a  broader,  less  concen- 
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trated,  and  perhaps  less  thoro  curriculum,  in  the  difficult 
attempt  to  provide  them,  by  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
with  a  finished  education  sufficient  to  fit  them  for  positions 
of  influence  and  responsibility  in  the  complex  world  of  the 
present. 

It  is  very  frequently  impossible  for  a  girl  to  decide,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  whether  she  really  wants  to  go  to  college  or 
not.  She  often  decides  for  frivolous  reasons.  Perhaps  her 
intimate  friend  does  not  like  Latin;  perhaps  her  eighteen- 
year-old  brother  disapproves  of  higher  education  for  women. 
Frequently  her  parents  have  a  vague  prejudice  against  col- 
leges for  women,  or  do  not  wish  to  have  their  summer  plans 
interfered  with  by  having  to  wait  around  for  the  Board  Ex- 
aminations in  June.  The  result  is  that  many  an  excellent 
and  ambitious  student  at  the  end  of  her  school  course,  or 
within  a  few  years  afterwards,  bitterly  repents  her  decision. 
After  the  first  excitement  of  coming  out,  the  joys  of  society 
pall.  She  wants  to  take  up  some  line  of  work  which  requires 
a  college  education,  or  she  wants  the  inspiration  towards  a 
definite  choice  of  work  or  interest  which  she  hopes  college 
can  give  her.  But  in  no  subject  has  she  really  qualified  for 
college  entrance.  If  she  is  thoroly  determined  and  energetic, 
she  heroically  turns  back,  reviews  or  begins  Latin,  grammar, 
algebra,  and  the  other  requirements,  and  enters  with  the  reg- 
ular freshmen.  Some  of  our  very  best  and  most  interested 
students  at  Barnard  have  been  of  this  sort,  entering  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  twenty-five,  or  even  later.  Most  girls, 
however,  especially  in  the  face  of  parental  discouragement, 
lack  the  strength  of  mind  to  attack  this  hard,  elementary 
work,  and  they  turn  regretfully  away  from  our  college  doors, 
to  continue  their  aimless  drifting. 

Besides  presenting  this  serious  difficulty  to  many  pupils, 
the  double  curriculum  is  often  undesirable  for  the  school. 
It  is  expensive  to  operate  and  inconvenient.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  boarding  schools  in  this  section  of  the 
country  has  recently  announced  that  it  will  give  up  its 
college  preparatory  course,  and  it  is  dissuading  its  pupils 
from  trying  college  entrance  examinations.     Thus  a  girl 
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whose  parents  send  her  to  this  school  is  practically  cut  off 
from  chances  for  a  higher  education. 

Another  difficulty  encountered  by  some  private  schools  is 
the  holding  of  the  pupils  in  the  general  course  to  a  severe 
standard  of  hard  work,  accuracy,  and  concentration.  If  a 
girl's  family  does  not  take  her  education  very  seriously,  and 
if  the  girl  herself  has  no  definite  ambition  and  does  not  look 
forward  to  any  special  goal  or  any  test  which  she  must 
stand  up  and  face,  she  is  in  some  danger  of  lapsing  into  a 
kind  of  mental  flabbiness.  She  may  never  really  put  forth 
her  best  effort  or  develop  her  latent  ability. 

To  help  correct  these  various  faults,  it  seems  obvious  that 
some  attempt  should  be  made  to  adjust  the  college  entrance 
requirements  and  the  private  school  curriculum  and  stan- 
dards so  that  any  able  student,  on  graduating  from  a  good 
school,  will  automatically  be  prepared  for  college — at  least 
in  the  great  majority  of  her  subjects — and  may  enter  if  she 
so  desire,  then,  or  a  year  or  two  later,  as  she  prefers.  The 
making  up  of  the  few  subjects  which  she  may  lack  will  not 
be  difficult. 

It  would  evidently  be  desirable  to  have  examinations 
given  by  some  outside  examining  body  in  all  good  private 
schools,  to  be  taken  by  all  able  pupils  at  the  ends  of  the  last 
two  or  three  years  of  their  school  course,  irrespective  of 
whether  they  have  planned  to  go  to  college  or  not.  These 
tests  should  not,  therefore,  be  such  as  to  require  peculiar 
cramming,  but  should  be  fair  measures  of  good,  general 
courses  in  the  subjects  in  question,  suitable  for  a  non-college 
as  well  as  a  college  preparatory  pupil.  They  would  insure 
the  maintenance  of  high  standards  in  the  school  work  and 
give  the  girls  a  definite  goal  at  which  to  aim.  They  might  be 
required  by  the  schools  for  graduation  or  at  least  for  certain 
honors.  They  should  be  accepted  by  the  women's  colleges 
for  entrance  credits. 

For  some  years  a  few  schools  have  used  the  Bryn  Mawr 
entrance  examinations  in  this  way,  arranging  their  curricu- 
lums  to  lead  up  to  these  tests  which  they  required  for  gradu- 
ation.   The  date  of  these  examinations,  the  end  of  May,  is 
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convenient  for  this  purpose,  but  their  nature  is  regarded  by 
many  principals  as  somewhat  unsuitable  for  general  tests. 

The  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  to  which  one  would  naturally  turn,  are  held  at  a  date 
which  makes  them  almost  useless  at  present  for  the  general 
purposes  here  described.  For  social  or  climatic  reasons, 
most  of  the  schools  concerned  with  these  problems  close 
about  the  end  of  May.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  hold 
their  pupils  until  the  middle  of  June,  or  induce  them  to  re- 
turn for  tests.  This  may  sound  frivolous,  but  it  is  a  very 
real  and  apparently  insuperable  obstacle. 

In  May,  191 5,  an  experiment  was  conducted  by  Miss 
Spence's  School  and  Barnard  College,  to  see  how  well 
adapted  for  general  tests  were  the  regular  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Entrance  Examinations,  how  nearly  the  quality  of 
college  entrance  work  coincided  with  that  of  the  general 
course  in  a  good  school,  and  what  adjustment,  if  any,  would 
have  to  be  made  in  the  subject  matter  and  the  quality  of  our 
entrance  requirements  to  bring  about  a  better  articulation 
between  private  school  and  college.  The  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Committee  on  Admissions  arranged  a  special  series 
of  entrance  examinations,  which  were  given  in  the  school,  be- 
ginning May  18,  the  week  before  the  school  commencement, 
and  managed  in  the  same  way  as  the  regular  January  or 
September  examinations  of  the  University.  Forty-four 
pupils  took  these  examinations  in  one  or  more  subjects. 
Only  four  of  them  had  been  preparing  for  college.  The 
others  had  had  no  special  training  for  the  examinations. 
They  did  not  even  know  they  were  to  take  them  until  five 
days  before  the  first  test,  when  the  school  was  told  by  the 
principal  that  certain  pupils  who  had  obtained  grades  of  A 
in  their  work  would  be  allowed,  as  a  special  honor  and  privi- 
lege, to  try  Barnard  examinations  in  the  subjects  in  which 
they  had  done  well.  The  girls  were  delighted,  and  appa- 
rently greatly  enjoyed  trying  the  examinations. 

The  results  seemed  to  the  Barnard  authorities  astonish- 
ingly good.  They  apparently  showed  that,  in  many  subjects 
at  least,  our  entrance  examinations  are  fair  tests  of  a  good, 
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general  school  course,  which  the  pupils  may  take  "in  their 
stride,"  without  special  preparation.  The  achievement  in 
modern  languages  was  especially  good.  Out  of  sixteen  taking 
Elementary  German,  ninety-seven  per  cent  past;  out  of 
thirty  candidates  in  Elementary  French,  eighty-seven  per 
cent  past.  The  new  entrance  requirements  in  English  seem 
to  be  well  adapted  to  a  general  school  course.  In  English  i , 
Grammar  and  Composition,  out  of  twenty-three  candidates, 
seventy-eight  per  cent  past;  and  in  English  2,  Literature, 
out  of  twenty-two  candidates,  seventy-seven  per  cent  past. 
These  results  might  perhaps  have  been  expected;  but  even 
in  the  great  stumbling  blocks,  Latin  and  Mathematics,  some 
excellent  averages  were  obtained.  In  Plane  Geometry,  out 
of  nineteen  candidates,  seventy-nine  per  cent  past.  In 
Cicero  and  Sight  Translation  of  Prose,  seventy-five  per  cent 
past.  In  some  of  the  other  subjects,  the  percentage  passing 
was  considerably  lower,  but  this  was  frequently  due  to  the 
fact  that  candidates  were  trying  a  subject  which  they  had 
studied  the  year  before  and  had  not  reviewed. 

The  experiment  apparently  showed  that,  with  some  slight 
readjustment,  it  would  be  perfectly  practicable  in  any  good 
private  school  for  girls,  to  have  every  pupil  of  high  grade,  be- 
fore her  graduation,  secure  credit  in  college  entrance  ex- 
aminations for  at  least  the  great  majority  of  subjects  required 
for  admission,  and  to  have  her  do  this  without  being  regis- 
tered in  a  special  college  preparatory  course,  or  sacrificing 
the  cultural  subjects  desirable  for  pupils  who  do  not  go  on 
with  higher  education. 

For  some  time  before  this  experiment  was  conducted, 
these  problems  of  the  private  school  had  been  thoughtfully 
considered  by  the  Head  Mistresses  Association,  an  organi- 
zation made  up  of  the  principals  of  many  of  the  best  private 
schools  for  girls  in  the  East,  and  devoted  to  an  energetic  and 
intelligent  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  education  of 
girls.  The  Academic  Standards  Committee  of  this  Associa- 
tion warmly  advocated  the  introduction  of  some  general 
system  of  examinations  by  an  outside  authority,  which 
might  be  used  for  school  graduation  and  for  college  entrance, 
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and  which  would,  so  they  thought,  greatly  aid  the  schools  in 
maintaining  a  high  standard  of  work. 

On  conferring  with  representatives  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  the  Committee  found  that  that  organi- 
zation did  not  at  present  deem  it  practicable  to  conduct  a 
special  series  of  tests  in  May  for  the  private  schools  for  girls. 
Such  an  undertaking  would  obviously  involve  many  new 
complications  in  the  Board's  already  elaborate  machinery. 
Recognizing  that  the  Barnard  College  examinations,  con- 
ducted by  Columbia  University,  were  as  nearly  as  possible 
adjusted  to  the  standards  of  the  Board,  the  Head  Mistresses 
Association  requested  Barnard  College  to  arrange  for  the 
members  of  the  Association  a  series  of  May  examinations. 
With  the  desire  to  cooperate  in  trying  to  solve  this  educa- 
tional problem,  Barnard  College  agreed  to  do  this  tenta- 
tively for  19 1 6,  thru  the  Columbia  University  Committee 
on  Admissions,  with  the  hope  that  the  Board,  or  some  other 
general  body,  might  assume  the  burden  later  on.  Accord- 
ingly, a  set  of  examinations  beginning  on  May  16,  were  given 
in  1916  not  only  in  Miss  Spence's  School,  which  successfully 
continued  its  plan  of  the  previous  year,  but  also  in  six  other 
schoolsof  the  Association.  Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley  agreed 
to  accept  these  tests  for  entrance.  In  all,  125  pupils  were  ex- 
amined. The  results  were,  upon  the  whole,  very  satisfactory. 

Meanwhile  the  problem  was  made  more  urgent  for  the 
schools,  tho  in  some  ways  simpler,  by  the  announcement, 
in  the  spring  of  191 6,  that  Mt.  Holyoke,  Smith,  Vassar,  and 
Wellesley,  after  a  series  of  conferences,  had  agreed  to  give 
up  the  old  certificating  system  of  admission  and  to  adopt  an 
examining  system.  This  new  plan  requires  four  "compre- 
hensive examinations"  combined  with  a  school  record  for  all 
subjects.  Candidates  are,  however,  permitted  to  offer  in- 
stead the  old  style  of  examination  in  all  subjects.  Now  that 
all  their  pupils  who  wish  to  go  to  Mt.  Holyoke,  Smith,  Vas- 
sar, and  Wellesley,  as  well  as  those  looking  towards  Barnard, 
Brjni  Mawr,  and  Radcliffe,  must  take  examinations,  the 
schools  are  naturally  even  more  anxious  than  before  to  have 
a  series  of  tests  available  at  some  date  in  May. 
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What  the  next  step  in  this  adjustment  will  be  is  not  yet 
apparent.  The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  still 
has  under  consideration  the  request  of  the  schools  for  May 
examinations.  There  is  naturally  some  reluctance  to  recog- 
nize the  impossibility  of  having  these  candidates  use  the 
regular  June  series,  and  to  encourage,  by  granting  an  earlier 
set,  the  shortening  of  the  school  year.  Various  difficult  ad- 
ministrative complications  are  also  involved  in  the  giving  of 
May  examinations.  It  is  hard  to  arrange  a  date  acceptable 
to  all  schools.  Those  dealing  chiefly  with  pupils  definitely 
planning  to  go  to  college  are  apt  to  want  the  examinations 
after  their  commencements.  Those  concerned  with  pupils 
not  definitely  committed  to  college  wish  the  tests  before 
their  commencements,  as  do  also  the  schools  desiring  to  use 
these  examinations  for  graduation.  The  last  class  present 
a  most  difficult  problem,  for  it  is  extremely  hard,  as  Barnard 
College  has  found,  to  get  the  papers  read  quickly  at  a  time 
of  year  when  college  instructors  are  busy  with  their  own 
courses.  The  ideal  of  a  school  holding  its  commencement  on 
May  29  would  naturally  be  to  have  the  tests  end  on  May  27 
and  the  reports  in  by  May  28.  But  this  is  obviously  an  im- 
possible dream.  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  arrange  to  get 
the  marks  reported  to  the  school  in  time  to  determine  gradu- 
ation, without  holding  the  tests  so  early  as  to  shorten  very 
materially  the  already  scanty  school  year. 

When  we  have  worked  out,  as  we  surely  must,  some 
machinery  for  giving  in  the  private  school  at  a  convenient 
date  these  much-needed  examinations,  we  shall  have  taken 
an  important  step  towards  the  solution  of  the  problems  at 
present  facing  the  girl  of  a  certain  class  in  our  community. 
We  must  then  induce  most  private  schools  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  machinery.  We  must  also,  to  improve  still 
further  the  articulation  between  school  and  college,  consider 
the  possibility  of  making  more  elastic,  in  quality  of  test  and 
range  of  subject,  our  college  entrance  requirements,  with- 
out, of  course,  lowering  our  standards.  Perhaps  the  new 
type  of  examination  called  "comprehensive"  will  prove  a 
fairer  test  of  a  general  school  course  than  is  our  old  form. 
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Already  the  college  requirements  offer  a  fairly  wide  range  of 
subject  matter.  In  Barnard,  for  example,  a  candidate  can 
gain  credits  not  only  for  a  considerable  variety  of  languages, 
histories,  and  sciences,  but  also  for  drawing,  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  music,  and  for  harmony.  Whether  it  will  be 
possible  to  give  examinations  and  assign  credits  for  subjects 
not  now  in  the  standard  college  lists,  such  as  psychology  and 
the  history  of  painting,  as  some  schools  request,  we  shall 
have  to  consider  carefully  and  with  open  minds. 

The  problems  which  have  been  here  discust  concern,  it 
is  true,  only  a  comparatively  small  group  of  pupils,  a  mere 
drop  in  the  great  sea  of  our  educational  statistics.  But  they 
are,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  an  important  group, 
destined,  many  of  them,  to  occupy  positions  of  wide  influ- 
ence; able,  thru  wealth,  social  experience,  and  connections, 
to  make  their  ideas  and  ambitions  tell.  Whatever  form  their 
education  is  to  take,  surely  they  and  their  parents  should  be 
induced,  if  possible,  to  regard  it  as  a  serious  matter,  fully  as 
important  as  that  of  their  brothers.  Meanwhile  we  should 
hold  out  to  them  an  encouraging  and  helping  hand.  We  do 
much,  in  the  way  of  free  schools  and  scholarships,  for  the  girl 
of  poor  parentage.  Our  sympathies  should  go  out,  also,  to 
the  occasional  girl  of  means,  hampered  by  the  social  customs 
and  conventions  of  her  circle,  struggling  in  the  face  of  great 
difficulties  toward  serious  interests  and  usefulness  and 
toward  intellectual  light.  Even  at  the  cost  of  some  re- 
adjustment of  our  educational  machinery,  we  should  try  to 
aid  her.  Much  can  be  accomplished  for  her  by  a  better 
articulation  between  the  private  schools  for  girls  here  in  the 
East  and  the  colleges  for  women. 


Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve 
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II 

STANDARDIZING  THE  MARKING  SYSTEM, 

The  marking  system  in  the  colleges  of  the  United  States 
is  in  a  state  of  transition.  The  traditional  system  of  per- 
centages has  been  largely  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  group 
system,  but  this,  in  turn,  is  still  based  almost  altogether  on 
percentages,  and  the  groups  are  generally  arranged  in  a 
purely  arbitrary  fashion,  with  little  effort  to  make  them 
conform  to  the  law  of  averages.  Several  articles  have  been 
written  to  show  the  advantages  of  a  rational  or  scientific 
system  of  marking,  and  the  experiment  is  being  tried  in  a 
few  institutions,  notably  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  but 
most  of  the  colleges  still  cling  to  a  combination  of  the  per- 
centage and  the  group  system,  which  frequently  combines 
the  bad  qualities  of  both.  Unfortunately,  few  colleges  have 
hit  on  the  same  combination,  and  the  result  is  chaos.  In 
fixing  the  status  of  a  student  admitted  from  one  institution 
to  another,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  character  of  his 
previous  work  until  a  statement  of  the  marking  system  of  the 
first  college  is  presented,  and  this  must  frequently  be  sup- 
plemented by  elaborate  explanations  before  a  just  decision 
can  be  reached.  It  was  this  consideration  that  led  the 
National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  to  plan  a  study  of  the  marking  sys- 
tems of  the  colleges,  the  results  of  which  are  published  in 
tabular  form  as  an  appendix  to  the  Minutes  of  the  Conference 
of  March  24,  1917.  (Copies  of  the  Minutes  and  of  the  tab- 
ular exhibit  may  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Committee.)  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
show  the  diversities  that  exist  in  a  number  of  representative 
institutions,  not  to  suggest  a  method  of  standardization. 
The  latter  will  come  in  time;  that  it  has  not  yet  been  at- 
terapted  is  due  to  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  condition 
which  this  study  has  brought  to  light. 
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The  colleges  selected  for  examination  are  those  approved 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  RepUes  were  received  from 
sixty-four.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  were  dis- 
covered to  be  in  existence  just  about  as  many  different 
systems  of  marking  as  there  were  colleges  studied.  Two 
groups  of  four  colleges  each,  and  one  group  of  two  colleges, 
have  apparently  the  same  system  of  marking,  but  there  the 
similarities  end. 

I.  THREE  GROUPS  ABOVE  PASSING 

Beginning  with  the  colleges  that  are  most  vague  and  gen- 
eral in  their  marking,  and  proceeding  to  those  that  are  ex- 
tremely particular,  we  note  first  a  group  of  four  institutions 
that  recognize  only  three  grades  above  passing.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute 
have  three  grades,  designated  A,  B,  and  C,  which  are  re- 
garded as  satisfactory.  The  pass  mark  at  the  Polytechnic 
is  fixt  at  seventy-five  per  cent,  otherwise  percentages  are  not 
employed ;  marks  of  D  and  E  are  given  for  failure  and  bad 
failure,  respectively.  At  the  University  of  Michigan  no 
definite  percentage  values  are  established.  The  mark  D  in- 
dicates deficiency,  not  total  failure;  the  "point-credit"  sys- 
tem, to  be  discust  later,  is  employed,  and  the  treatment  of 
D  varies  in  the  several  departments.  In  the  Medical  School 
and  in  some  others,  D  is  regarded  as  a  removable  condition ; 
it  may  be  raised  by  subsequent  examination,  and  must  be 
raised  in  order  to  give  credit;  in  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts  it  is  a  fixt  mark,  giving  credit  but  no 
points.  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  has  also 
three  passing  grades:  C,  past  with  credit;  P,  past  satisfac- 
torily; and  L,  past  with  low  standing.  Percentages,  if  used, 
are  limited  to  multiples  of  five ;  C  is  associated  with  seventy- 
five  per  cent  or  over;  P,  sixty  to  seventy-five  per  cent;  and 
L,  fifty-five  per  cent.  The  mark  L  on  a  condition  examina- 
tion is  not  regarded  as  satisfactory,  hence  the  passing  grade 
is  in  a  sense  limited  to  the  record  of  sixty  per  cent.  There  are 
two  marks  of  failure,  F  and  FF;  as  is  generally  the  case 
with  two  marks  of  failure,  F  allows  a  make-up  examination, 
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FF  means  that  the  course  must  be  repeated.  Finally,  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  we  find  D,  G,  and  P  used  to 
distinguish  passing  grades,  N  and  F  failure.  There  is  no 
numerical  equivalent  for  these  letters. 

II.  THREE  GROUPS,  AND  A  CONDITIONAL  FOURTH 

Two  institutions  have  three  grades  above  pass,  a  condi- 
tional fourth  grade,  which  may  be  raised  on  re-examination, 
and  one  grade  of  failure.  The  University  of  California  uses 
the  figures  1-5  to  indicate  the  grades,  no  percentage  values 
being  officially  recognized,  tho  the  impression  is  that  most 
instructors  consider  first  grade  to  represent  85  per  cent 
(some  say  90  per  cent)  or  better,  second  grade  75-85  per 
cent,  third  grade  60-75  per  cent,  fourth  grade  50-60  per 
cent,  and  fifth  grade  below  50  per  cent.  Purdue  University 
uses  the  letters  A,  B,  and  P  to  indicate  the  three  higher 
grades,  C  is  the  conditioned  grade,  and  D  indicates  failure, 
below  50  per  cent.  The  valuation  of  the  higher  grades  in 
percentages  is:  A,  90-100;  B,  80-90;  P,  70-80;  and  C, 
50-70. 

III.    FOUR  GROUPS 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  colleges,  thirty-six  in  all, 
employ  four  groups  above  pass,  and  either  one  or  two  groups 
to  indicate  failure.  But  the  symbols  used,  and  the  per- 
centage values  assigned,  if  any,  vary  greatly.  Bowdoin, 
Trinity,  Bates,  Wabash,  and  Rose  Polytechnic  agree  in  the 
use  of  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  and  D  to  indicate  the  four  passing 
groups,  and  assign  to  them  the  respective  values  of  90-100, 
80-90,  70-80,  and  60-70  per  cent.  The  mark  of  failure  in 
all  cases  is  E  (except  at  Bates,  where  it  is  F),  and  the  passing 
mark  is  60  per  cent.  The  University  of  Vermont  follows 
the  same  method,  except  that  X  is  the  mark  of  failure,  in- 
stead of  E.  Centre,  Lehigh,  Dickinson,  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  Worcester  Polytechnic,  and  Amherst  use  these 
five  letters,  with  the  same  respective  percentage  values, 
but  with  the  addition  of  a  second  grade  of  failure,  F,  which 
at  Lehigh  is  defined  as  below  40  per  cent,  at  the  University 
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of  Cincinnati,  below  50  per  cent,  and  at  Worcester  Poly- 
technic, below  45  per  cent.  At  Amherst  the  average  grade 
in  all  courses  is  communicated  to  students  by  percentages, 
the  marks  in  individual  courses  by  letters.  Swarthmore  and 
Wellesley  have  the  same  four  passing  grades,  with  the  same 
percentages,  but  the  two  grades  of  failure  at  Swarthmore 
are  designated  Cond.  and  E,  the  former  being  used  to  indi- 
cate either  incomplete  work,  or  unsatisfactory  *  work  in  a 
semester  course  in  which  the  condition  may  be  removed  by 
doing  satisfactory  work  in  another  semester  course  in  the 
same  subject,  or  in  the  second  semester  of  a  year's  course; 
while  at  Wellesley  there  are  three  grades  of  failure,  E 
denoting  condition,  F,  heavy  condition,  and  G,  very  heavy 
condition.  At  Union  the  professors  report  to  the  college 
office  exact  percentages  and  these  marks  are  entered  on  the 
college  records,  but  reports  to  students  are  made  in  grades, 
with  four  passing  groups  and  two  groups  of  failure.  The 
passing  groups,  however,  are  not  indicated  by  letters  but 
by  numbers  i,  2,  3,  and  4.  The  marks  for  failure  are  N.  S., 
not  sustained,  meaning  that  the  student  is  conditioned,  and 
failed,  meaning  that  the  subject  must  be  taken  over  in 
class.  Tulane  has  four  passing  grades,  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  with 
one  failure  grade  of  E,  but  differs  from  the  other  colleges  in 
that  the  passing  grade  is  70,  instead  of  60,  and  the  four 
passing  grades  are  valued  in  percentages  as  95-100,  90-94, 
80-89,  3,nd  70-79.  Four  other  colleges  have  the  same 
system  of  four  groups  above  passing.  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  but 
assign  unusual  percentage  values;  the  percentage  value  of 
each  of  the  four  groups,  beginning  at  the  lowest,  D,  is  at 
Washington  University  60-69,  70-84,  85-94,  95-ioo,  at 
Williams,  50-62,  63-74,  75"~87,  88-100,  at  Lawrence,  70-77, 
78-84,  85-90,  91-100,  anc^at  Franklin,  70-79,  80-87,  88-95, 
96-100.  Williams  and  Lawrence  have  only  one  mark  of 
failure,  E,  but  the  passing  mark  at  Williams  is  50  per  cent, 
at  Franklin,  70  per  cent.  Washington  University  and 
Franklin  use  both  E  and  F  for  failures.  It  is  not  the  policy 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  give  information  to  stu- 
dents respecting  their  numerical  marks.     Neither  numbers 
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nor  letters  are  used  here  to  indicate  groups,  but  the  scale  of 
marks  runs:  93-100,  excellent;  85-92,  good;  77-84,  fair; 
70-76,  poor;  60-70,  conditioned;  below  60,  failed.  The 
marking  system  at  Adelbert  is  based  upon  the  percentage 
system,  but  grades  are  reported  by  instructors  in  letters, 
E  (Excellent),  90-100;  G  (Good),  80-90;  F  (Fair),  70-80; 
P  (Past),  60-70.  The  marks  of  failure  are  D  (Deficient,  i.e., 
conditioned  with  privilege  of  re-examination)  and  X,  which 
indicates  failure  (below  40  per  cent). 

All  the  colleges  so  far  considered,  of  this  group  that  em- 
ploys four  grades  of  passing,  assign  a  certain  percentage 
value  to  each  group.  There  are  a  number  of  other  colleges 
that  have  four  passing  groups  to  which  no  percentage  value 
is  assigned.  If  when  the  group  system  was  adopted  a  definite 
percentage  value  was  assigned  each  group,  this  scale  has  been 
forgotten  or  is  intentionally  disregarded.  Thus,  Harvard, 
RadclifTe,  Dartmouth,  and  Grinnell  use  the  letters  A,  B,  C, 
and  D  for  passing  groups,  and  E  for  failure,  without  any 
assignment  of  percentage  values.  So  also  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  Hobart,  Vassar,  the  University  of  Colorado,  and 
Cornell  University,  but  these  have  an  additional  failure 
grade  of  F.  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  has  also  two  groups  of 
failure.  A,  B,  C,  and  D  being  used  to  indicate  passing,  but 
instead  of  letters  the  words  conditioned,  and  failed,  are 
apparently  used.  To  add  to  the  confusion  regarding  the 
mark  of  failure,  Columbia,  with  an  A,  B,  C,  D  system,  uses 
only  one  mark  to  indicate  failure,  but  that  is  F,  not  the  usual 
E.  Three  other  colleges  follow  the  same  system  as  described 
above,  with  four  passing  groups  and  one  group  of  failures, 
but  use  peculiar  methods  of  designation,  Wesleyan  employ- 
ing figures  I,  2,  3,  4,  with  5  to  indicate  failure.  Tufts  using 
the  letters  A,  B,  C,  and  L,  and  the  University  of  Missouri  the 
letters  E,  S,  M,  and  I,  with  F  for  the  failure  mark. 

IV.    FIVE  GROUPS 

There  are  three  colleges  that  use  five  groups  above  passing. 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  in  addition  to  groups  i,  2,  3,  and 
4,  has  a  group  H,  reserved  for  those  of  the  highest  rank. 
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Percentages  are  not  employed,  and  failure  is  indicated  by 
N.  P.  Princeton  and  Rochester  use  figures  to  indicate  the 
groups.  At  Princeton,  group  i  represents  a  percentage  of 
87-100,  group  2,  77-86,  group  3,  67-76,  group  4,  58-66, 
group  5,  50-57.  Failures  are  reckoned  as  group  6.  The 
corresponding  percentage  figures  for  Rochester  are  90-100, 
85-89,  80-84,  70-79,  60-69.  There  are  two  groups  of 
failure,  group  6  (40-59)  and  group  7  (0-39).  The  Rochester 
catalogue  contains  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  definitions 
which  determine  a  student's  rank  in  any  one  of  the  several 
groups.  It  is  an  interesting  psychological  study,  but  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  finely  drawn  distinctions  between 
the  several  groups  are  universally  applicable.  For  instance, 
the  definition  of  group  3  reads  in  part:  "The  student  has 
frequently  shown  thoro  comprehension  and  accurate  repro- 
duction, without  much  power  of  correlation  or  of  original 
reaction,  but  his  work  has  been  moderately  irregular.  He 
has  been  uniformly  conscientious  but  not  uniformly  suc- 
cessful. His  failure  to  reach  group  2  may  be  due  to  mental 
limitations,  poor  preparation  in  lower  schools,  or  pressure 
of  other  work,  not  to  continued  neglect  or  indifference." 
The  Dean  in  a  letter  refers  to  the  satisfactory  effect  on  the 
students  of  these  very  candid  statements. 

V.    SIX  GROUPS 

No  mention  has  been  made  so  far  of  plus  and  minus  signs. 
In  the  colleges  so  far  mentioned  these  are  used  sometimes, 
but  apparently  not  officially.  Instructors  occasionally  put 
them  on  their  reports,  but  the  ofhce  does  not  record  them. 
In  the  colleges  now  to  be  considered,  plus  and  minus  signs 
are  a  part  of  the  official  record,  with  the  result,  of  course,  of 
increasing  the  number  of  groups.  Thus,  Knox  and  Wells 
have  six  groups  above  passing,  but  the  former  gets  them  by 
using  the  minus  sign  (A,  A — ,  B,  B — ,  C,  C — ),  and  Wells 
by  using  the  plus  sign  (A+,  A,  B+,  B,  C+,  C).  Knox  does 
not  employ  the  percentage  system;  Wells  makes  the  lower 
limit  of  the  six  groups,  respectively,  70,  75,  80,  85,  90,  95. 
Each  has  one  grade  of  failure. 
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VI.  EIGHT  GROUPS 

Again,  two  colleges,  Drake  and  Oberlin,  employing  four 
letters,  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  to  indicate  passing,  and  using  the 
plus  sign,  group  their  students  in  eight  grades,  each  college 
having  also  two  grades  of  failure,  E  and  F.  Their  percentage 
valuations  are,  however,  quite  different.  Drake  makes 
group  D  begin  at  60  per  cent,  and  each  group  above  is  five 
per  cent  higher,  while  Knox  begins  group  D,  the  lowest 
passing,  at  62  per  cent,  and  the  other  groups  have  the  fol- 
lowing lowest  percentages:  67,  'J2,  JJ,  82,  87,  92,  and  98. 

VII.  NINE  GROUPS 

Two  colleges  have  nine  groups  above  passing.  At  Coe 
College  A,  B,  and  C  are  the  passing  grades,  and  professors 
use  their  discretion  in  regard  to  dividing  these  grades  by 
the  use  of  plus  and  minus  signs.  The  practise  is,  however, 
almost  universal  in  the  faculty.  D  is  used  to  indicate  con- 
ditional failure,  to  be  made  up  by  attaining  a  higher  grade 
in  subsequent  work;  E  marks  absolute  failure,  to  be  made 
up  before  the  student  is  advanced  in  the  subject.  Johns 
Hopkins  uses  a  system  of  percentages  and  groups,  and 
employs  figures  instead  of  letters.  The  marks  given  are 
10,  9.5,  9,  8.5,  etc.,  which  are  interpreted  to  mean:  10,  excel- 
lent; 9,  very  good;  8,  good;  7,  fair;  6,  past;  5.5,  failed, 
and  so  on. 

VIII.    TWELVE  GROUPS 

Six  colleges,  by  the  use  of  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  with  both  plus 
and  minus  signs,  make  twelve  groups  above  passing.  At 
Smith,  no  percentage  values  are  assigned  the  several  groups ; 
at  Clark  College,  Carleton,  Ripon,  Mount  Holyoke,  and 
Indiana  University,  various  percentage  values  are  assigned 
the  several  groups,  which  do  not  agree  in  any  two  cases. 
Clark  and  Smith  use  E  to  indicate  failure;  Carleton,  X  and 
F;  Ripon,  X  and  Z;  Mount  Holyoke,  E  and  EE ;  and  Indi- 
ana University,  conditioned,  and  failed.  (Clark  University 
has  no  marking  system.  President  Hall  writes:  "All  this 
puerile  school  business  we  feel  is  utterly  out  of  place  in  a 
post-graduate  institution.") 
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IX.    FIFTEEN  GROUPS 

In  reports  to  the  Recorder,  Beloit  College  uses  AA,  A,  B, 
C,  and  D  to  indicate  passing,  all  with  plus  and  minus  signs, 
which  makes  possible  fifteen  groups.  The  reports  to  stu- 
dents and  parents,  however,  are  simplified,  tho  at  the  cost 
of  still  further  complicating  the  nomenclature  of  the  mark- 
ing system  in  the  colleges,  by  using  the  symbols  H  (passing 
with  honors  grade),  P  (passing  with  credits),  D  (merely 
passing,  no  credit),  F  (failure,  with  privilege  of  re-examina- 
tion), and  FF  (failure,  without  such  privilege). 

X.    PERCENTAGE  SYSTEM 

In  the  fifty-eight  colleges  hitherto  considered,  the  group 
system,  with  from  three  to  fifteen  groups  above  passing,  has 
been  shown  to  constitute  the  basis  of  marking,  with  more  or 
less  reference  to  percentages.  In  five  of  the  remaining  six 
colleges,  the  percentage  system  is  used,  namely,  at  St. 
Lawrence,  Case  School,  University  of  Virginia,  Stevens 
Institute,  and  Drury,  altho  at  Case  the  group  system  (A,  B, 
C,  D)  is  used  in  handing  in  the  monthly  grades  to  the  office, 
and  at  Drury  the  grades  are  given  to  the  students  by  groups, 
A  =  93  -  100,  B  =  85  -  92,  C  =  78  -  84,  D  =  70  -  77, 
E  =  60  —  69,  F  =  o  —  59.  The  passing  mark  is  70.  A 
peculiarity  of  the  Drury  system  is  that  fractional  grades  are 
entered  on  the  registrar's  books,  e.g.,  85^.  The  contrast 
between  this  method  and  that  of  the  four  colleges  first  men- 
tioned in  this  paper,  that  employ  only  three  groups  above 
passing,  serves  to  show  the  wide  variation  between  American 
colleges  in  their  marking  systems. 

Finally,  as  is  well  known,  Yale  still  clings  to  her  scale  of 
4  or  400.  Tradition  says  that  the  marking  books  were 
printed  in  squares,  and  that  the  four  comers  were  used  to 
indicate  the  four  different  marks,  everything  above  the 
middle  line  being  above  200,  and  everything  under  the  line 
below  the  passing  grade.  The  high  mark  is  350,  since  it  is 
very  unusual  for  a  man  to  get  more  than  that  rating,  altho 
the  theoretical  maximum  is  400.     Yale  also  has  a  letter 
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system ;  330  is  grade  A  (Phi  Beta  Kappa) ;  300-329,  grade  B ; 
260-299,  grade  C;  and  225-259,  grade  D.  No  plus  or  minus 
signs  are  used  after  these  letters,  and  the  actual  mark  is 
given  if  it  is  desired  to  indicate  the  grade  more  accurately. 

QUALITATIVE  REQUIREMENT  FOR  GRADUATION 

For  a  number  of  years  the  best  colleges  have  refused  to 
graduate  a  student  who  has  merely  completed  the  required 
number  of  hours,  most  of  them  with  low  grade,  and  by 
various  methods  have  insisted  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
grades  must  be  above  mere  passing.  The  point-credit  sys- 
tem is  employed  in  a  number  of  institutions.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  for  example,  each  hour  of  A  grade  gives, 
besides  one  hour  of  credit,  three  points;  each  hour  of  B 
grade,  two  points;  of  C  grade,  one  point;  D  grade  gives  no 
points;  a  grade  of  E  gives  neither  credit  nor  points.  For 
graduation,  120  hours  of  credit  and  120  points  are  required, 
that  is,  hours  of  D  grade  must  be  balanced  by  those  of  higher 
grade.  The  result  is  practically  to  require  an  average  of  C 
for  graduation.  Precisely  the  same  method  is  employed  at 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  (except  that  a  plus  sign  adds  one  grade- 
point  per  unit),  at  Lawrence,  Ripon,  and  Swarthmore  (ex- 
cept that  124  hours  of  credit  and  124  points  are  required 
instead  of  120).  Carleton  College  also  has  a  system  of 
grade-credits  ensuring  an  average  of  C  for  the  course.  A 
slightly  different  system  is  that  of  Hobart,  where  the  four 
higher  marks  carry  with  them  a  respective  point-credit  of 
4,  3,  2,  and  I.  The  points  required  for  graduation  are  of 
course  higher  in  this  case,  215  being  required  to  accompany 
120  semester  hours  of  credit  (the  quantitative  requirement). 
Yale  gives  a  point  of  credit  only  on  a  course  past  with  a  grade 
of  225  or  better;  grades  between  260  and  299  give  the  student 
two  credit-points  per  hour,  300-329  gives  three  points,  and 
330  or  better  gives  four  credit-points  per  hour.  A  Yale  stu- 
dent must  have  as  many  points  of  credit  as  he  has  hours  for 
graduation.  The  result  of  the  Yale  system  is  that  a  man 
must  do  a  good  part  of  his  work  at  grades  of  C  or  D  in  order 
to  make  up  for  his  marks  that  are  below  225.    Dartmouth 
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also  weights  the  four  higher  grades  respectively,  4,  3,  2,  and 
I,  requiring  122  semester  hours  for  graduation,  and  220 
points.  At  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  as  many  points  are 
required  for  graduation  as  credits.  For  grade  excellent, 
three  points  are  awarded  per  hour;  for  grade  good,  two 
points;  for  grade  fair,  one  point;  for  grade  poor,  no  points. 
The  maximum  number  of  points  that  can  be  secured  by  a 
student  graduating  in  a  course  which  requires  120  hours  is 
360,  the  minimum  is  120. 

The  system  at  the  University  of  Rochester  is  as  elaborate 
as  the  statement  of  definitions  of  grades  already  referred  to. 
"A  student  who  passes  a  course  above  the  fifth  group  of 
scholarship  shall  receive  an  addition  of  hve  per  cent  of  his 
total  points  of  credit  for  that  course,  if  his  final  grade  is  in 
the  fourth  group,  ten  per  cent  in  the  third  group,  fifteen 
per  cent  in  the  second  group,  and  twenty  per  cent  in  the 
first  group.  But  for  each  absence  from  class,  five-hundredths 
of  one  point  shall  be  subtracted  from  the  student's  points 
of  credit  for  the  course  in  which  the  absence  occurred;  If 
at  the  close  of  a  year  a  student's  points  of  credit  for  that 
year  amount  to  less  than  the  number  of  hours  taken,  such 
deficiency,  with  any  accumulated  deficiency  from  a  previous 
year,  shall  be  made  up  by  taking  an  additional  course  or 
courses  during  the  following  year.  No  student  shall  be 
graduated  with  a  total  credit  of  less  than  184  points."  One 
infers  that  the  registrar  of  this  institution  is  a  good  mathe- 
matician and  a  very  busy  man. 

The  system  of  credit-points  originated  at  the  University 
of  Missouri,  and  is  often  referred  to  as  the  Missouri  System. 
It  is  applied  somewhat  differently  there,  and  is  not  employed 
in  all  the  departments,  the  faculties  in  technical  and  profes- 
sional schools  as  a  rule  not  finding  it  adaptable  to  their  con- 
ditions. In  Arts  and  Sciences,  students  are  allowed  normal 
credit  for  work  of  M  grade;  the  credit  is  reduced  fifteen 
per  cent  for  work  of  I  grade,  and  increased  fifteen  per  cent 
for  work  of  S  grade ;  the  occasional  E  grade  is  worth  thirty 
per  cent  more  credit  than  the  normal.  Under  this  system 
the  mediocre,  hard-working  student  must  spend  four  years 
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to  secure  the  A.B.  degree,  whereas  a  student  who  could 
make  E  grade  in  every  subject  might  graduate  in  three 
years.  Only  one  student  in  nine  years  has  been  able  to  do 
this,  but  a  number  complete  the  work  for  the  degree  in  three 
and  a  half  years,  remaining  in  practically  all  cases  the 
additional  semester  for  graduate  work. 

Another  method  of  securing  quality  as  well  as  quantity 
for  graduation  is  to  require  that  a  certain  proportion  of  a 
student's  marks  must  be  above  a  mere  passing  grade;  it 
follows  that  by  fixing  a  high  proportion  a  higher  standard 
may  be  set  under  this  system  than  under  the  point-credit 
system,  which  generally  calls  for  merely  an  average  of  C, 
or  medium  grade.  Thus  Adelbert  and  Grinnell  colleges 
require  that  three-fourths  of  a  student's  grades  be  C  or 
better;  Harvard,  Radcliffe,  and  Centre  colleges  set  the 
requirement  at  two-thirds;  Tufts  and  Wesleyan  demand 
sixty  per  cent  of  grades  above  mere  passing ;  Smith  requires 
that  sixty-four  hours,  a  little  more  than  half,  be  of  C  grade 
or  better,  and  Knox  will  not  count  more  than  forty  per  cent 
below  the  grade  of  B-  (fourth  of  six  passing  grades) ;  Colorado 
College  insists  that  a  majority  of  the  student's  grades  be 
above  seventy  (the  passing  mark  is  sixty) ;  Bowdoin  requires 
grade  C  in  more  than  half  the  student's  marks,  and  the 
University  of  Vermont,  Williams,  Cornell  University,  and 
Mount  Holyoke  expect  grade  C  or  better  in  at  least  half  the 
work;  Amherst,  Drake,  and  Vassar  fix  the  requirement  at  a 
general  average  of  C,  and  Washington  University  calls  for 
an  average  of  C  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Clark 
College  allows  not  more  than  tweh^e  semester  hours  of  D 
to  count,  and  Columbia  allows  D  to  count  in  only  one  course 
for  a  semester,  while  the  University  of  Cincinnati  accepts 
not  more  than  six  hours  of  D  grade  in  a  semester.  Wellesley 
requires  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  six  hours  the  first  semester 
and  in  nine  hours  in  each  succeeding  semester.  At  Bates 
College,  a  student's  grades  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year 
must  average  sixty  per  cent,  if  he  is  to  remain  in  college ;  at 
the  end  of  subsequent  years,  an  average  of  seventy  per  cent 
is  required. 
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It  is  evident  from  this  investigation  that  there  is  work 
for  the  National  Conference  Committee,  or  for  some  other 
organization,  in  standardizing  college  grades.  The  individual 
colleges  will  do  nothing  themselves,  as  most  of  them  are 
satisfied  with  their  marking  systems,  and  do  not  feel  the  need 
of  cooperating  with  others.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  many  of  the  systems  described  above ;  from  a  care- 
ful study  and  comparison  of  them  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult 
to  elaborate  a  system  which  would  be  acceptable  to  all,  and 
which  would  at  the  same  time  be  rational  and  scientific. 

Frank  W.  Nicolson 

Wesleyan  University 

MiDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


Ill 

METHODS  OF  ADMISSION  AND  COLLEGE 
RECORDS 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  at  its  meeting  in  1913 
appoin^ted  a  committee  to  investigate  the  comparative 
records  made  in  college  by  students  admitted  by  certificate 
and  by  examination  respectively. 

The  committee  presented  a  preliminary  report  in  19 14 
in  which  it  reviewed  the  literature  of  the  subject,  outlined 
the  plan  of  work  and  reported  the  results  of  an  investigation 
into  the  records  of  students  in  Princeton,  Columbia,  and 
Johns  Hopkins  Universities.  In  19 15  it  presented  a  second 
report  presenting  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  records  of 
students  in  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley 
colleges.     (See  Proceedings  of  the  Association  for  19 14  and 

1915.) 

The  problem  is  one  of  exceeding  difficulty  tho  the  difficulty 
may  not  be  evident  at  first  sight.  It  can  not  be  solved  by  a 
simple  comparison  of  the  records  made  by  students  in  ex- 
amining colleges  with  those  of  students  in  colleges  admitting 
by  certificate  since  there  can  usually  be  no  certainty  that 
the  academic  standards  of  different  colleges  are  the  same. 
A  large  percentage  of  failures  might  mean  high  academic 
standards  or  poor  teaching  instead  of  inferior  preparation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  comparison  of  records  made  in  a 
given  college  by  students  admitted  by  the  two  admission 
systems  respectively  might  also  be  very  misleading;  it  has 
sometimes  been  said  that  in  some  colleges  admitting  by  cer- 
tificate, examinations  are  so  badly  administered  as  to  serve 
merely  as  a  back  door  for  students  who  can  not  obtain  cer- 
tificates. In  any  case  there  would  be  an  adverse  selection 
of  the  group  taking  examinations  for  admission  to  such 
colleges.     Ordinarily,  the  student  who  takes  examinations 
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for  admission  to  one  of  these  colleges  would  come  from  a 
school  which  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  certificate 
privilege  or  has  an  individual  record  too  low  to  entitle  him 
to  a  certificate.  A  good  examination  system  would  weed 
out  the  weak  ones,  but  where  the  certificate  is  the  normal 
method  of  admission  there  is  a  presumption,  against  the 
thoroness  of  the  examinations  in  all  but  the  strongest 
colleges. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  committee  was  as  follows:  To 
select  colleges  of  known  and  unquestioned  standing. and  to 
combine  the  two  methods  suggested  above.  More  specifi- 
cally we  undertook  to  obtain  from  a  few  colleges  admitting 
only  by  examination  the  records  of  one  or  more  classes;  to 
divide  each  class  into  three  groups,  the  first  admitted  with- 
out conditions,  the  second  with  a  few  conditions  (two  units 
or  less)  and  the  third  admitted  with  more  than  two  units  of 
conditions.  The  percentage  of  failure  in  each  of  these 
groups  for  each  of  the  first  two  years  and  percentage  gradu- 
ating in  the  highest,  middle,  and  lowest  thirds  of  their 
classes  respectively  would  show  whether  the  method  of 
admission  was  in  harmony  with  the  standards  of  the  college. 
If  the  quality  of  the  college  work  should  prove  to  be  closely 
correlated  with  that  of  the  entrance  record  the  presumption 
would  be  in  favor  of  the  soundness  of  each  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  percentage  of  failures  were  not  too  high 
thruout. 

The  results  in  these  colleges  would  serve  as  a  standard  for 
comparison  for  students  admitted  either  by  examination  or 
by  certificate  to  colleges  employing  both  systems.  In  col- 
leges of  the  latter  type  the  students  admitted  by  the  two 
systems  were  similarly  divided  into  three  groups.  One 
advantage  of  this  division  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
even  if  the  examinations  were  not  very  good  they  would 
probably  not,  as  a  rule,  permit  students  to  enter  without 
conditions  who  were  markedly  inferior  to  those  admitted 
with  conditions.  The  students  admitted  without  conditions 
by  this  method  would  presumably  be  comparable  with  those 
similarly  admitted  by  certificate. 
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The  data  thus  obtained  would  then  permit  a  comparison 
of  students  admitted  by  examination  to  colleges  not  accept- 
ing certificates,  students  admitted  by  the  same  method  to 
colleges  which  did  accept  certificates  and  students  admitted 
by  certificate.  The  highest,  middle,  and  lowest  groups  at 
entrance  (so  far  as  completeness  of  preparation  is  concerned) 
could  be  compared  with  each  other  and  with  similar  groups 
in  other  classes. 

To  supply  such  data  requires  much  time  and  labor  on  the 
part  of  college  officers  and  the  committee  was  not  surprized 
to  find  that  many  were  unwilling  to  undertake  to  furnish 
them.  In  two  important  instances  colleges  declined  on  the 
ground  that  their  own  systems  were  unique  and  the  results 
could,  therefore,  be  of  no  value.  The  committee  protested 
against  this  excess  of  modesty  but  was  unable  to  over- 
come it. 

The  preliminary  report  gave  the  results  for  a  class  of  342 
members  at  Princeton,  for  205  at  Columbia,  and  for  no  at 
Johns  Hopkins.  The  results  for  the  first  two  are  shown  in 
the  following  tables:^ 

COLLEGE  X 


Dropt  for  Poor  Scholarship 


Freshman  Year 
Per  cent 

Sophomore  Year 
Per  cent 

No  conditions 
Two  units  or  less 
More  than  two  units 

3 
12 

36.9 

4 
133 

Percentage  of  graduates  in 

First  Third 
Per  cent 

Second  Third 
Per  cent 

Lmvest  Third' 
Per  cent 

No  conditions 
Two  units  or  less 
More  than  two  units 

43 
35 
^31.5 

41 

38 
47.2 

16 
27 
21 

1  The  facts  presented  in  this  and  the  following  tables  are  also  represented 
graphically  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  for  191 5. 

2  Only  a  small  number  graduated. 
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COLLEGE  Y 

Dropt  for  Poor  Scholarship 


Freshman  Year 
Per  cent 

Sophomore  Year 
Per  cent 

No  conditions 
Two  units  or  less 
More  than  two  units 

0 

6 
21 

0 
0 

46 

Percentage  of  graduates  in 

First  Third 
Per  cent 

Second  Third 
Per  cent 

Lowest  Third 
Per  cent 

No  conditions 
Two  units  or  less 
More  than  two  units 

49 
3-2 

32 

38.3 

29 

19 

36.7 
67- 7 

The  percentage  of  failures  in  X  is  higher  but  the  correla- 
tions are  the  same.  In  each  college  the  heavily  conditioned 
group  makes  the  worst  showing,  the  unconditioned  the  best. 
The  latter  loses  few  or  no  members  for  poor  scholarship  and 
graduates  a  higher  percentage  in  the  upper  part  of  the  class. 
In  college  Y  no  students  admitted  free  of  conditions  were 
dropt.  Clearly  the  examination  system  works  well  in  these 
two  colleges. 

The  number  of  cases  reported  from  Johns  Hopkins  was 
relatively  small  and  unfortunately  those  admitted  by  a 
combination  of  certificate  and  examination  were  included 
with  those  admitted  by  examination  only.  Moreover  the 
data  were  not  uniform  with  the  others  in  other  particulars 
and  were  consequently  unavailable  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison. 

The  data  afterwards  obtained  from  Mount  Holyoke  (three 
classes)  and  Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley  (one  class  each), 
are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  constitute  much  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  committee's  report.  They  contain  in- 
formation relative  to  students  admitted  by  examination 
only,  by  certificate  only  and  by  a  combination  of  the  two 
methods — students  who  have  certificates  in  some  subjects,  but 
not  in  all.  These  last  are  in  general  inferior  to  either  of  the 
other  two  groups. 
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The  results  are  shown  in  the  following  tables.  It  was  not 
possible  to  get  complete  separate  data  for  the  conditioned 
sub-groups;  the  tables  give  the  results  for  the  groups  as  a 
whole  and  for  those  admitted  without  conditions. 


TABLE  A 

PERCENTAGE  DROPT  FOR  POOR  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  FIRST  TWO  YEARS 

All  Students 


College 

Admitted  by 
Examination 

Admitted  by 
Certificate 

Admitted  by  a  combination  of 
Examination  and  Certificate 

A 
B 
C 
D 

3-32 

2-9 

9-1 
0 

'6.33 

II. 13 

'11-63 

6.33 

'10. 78 

10.52 
17.64 
14-93 

Total 

3  15 

Q.46 

13.62 

Students  admitted  without  conditions 


College 

Admitted  by 
Examination 

Admitted  by 
Certificate 

Admitted  by  a  combination  of 
Examination  and  Certificate 

A 
B 
C 
D 

0 
0 
0 
0 

6.33 
6.23 

11.63 

4-38 

10.78 

12.57 
13-88 
10.6 

Total 

0 

7  05 

11-73 

Those  admitted  by  examination  only  make  the  best  show- 
ing, even  when  the  whole  group  is  compared  with  those 
admitted  without  conditions  by  the  other  methods.  This 
is  true  with  one  exception  of  the  individual  colleges  as  well 
as  of  the  total. 

TABLE  B 

Percentage  Graduating 


College 

Admitted  by 
Examination 

Admitted  by 
Certificate 

Admitted  by  a  combination 
of  Examination  and  Certificate 

A 
B 
C 
D 

76.12 
85-29 
63-63 

84.21 

65-11 

73-44 
64-85 
73-15 

69.47 
61.76 
70.  II 

Total 

78.93 

68.19 

66.35 

No  students  admitted  with  conditions  in  these  groups. 
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The  group  admitted  by  examination  is  decidedly  superior 
to  the  others  except  in  college  B  where  they  fall  slightly 
below  the  group  admitted  by  certificate.  In  other  words, 
failure  to  graduate,  from  whatever  cause,  is  less  frequent  in 
the  examined  group. 

In  every  case  the  percentage  graduating  in  the  highest 
third  of  the  class  is  greater  from  the  group  admitted  by 
examination  than  that  from  either  of  the  other  groups;  in 
every  case  but  one  the  percentage  for  the  first  group  is  also 
higher  in  the  middle  third  than  for  either  of  the  other 
groups.  Without  exception  the  percentage  of  this  group 
graduating  in  the  lowest  third  of  the  class  is  distinctly  lower 
than  for  either  of  the  other  groups.  The  same  results  appear 
more  strikingly  when  we  consider  only  those  admitted  with- 
out conditions.  Except  in  college  B,  none  of  the  students 
admitted  by  examination  without  conditions  graduates  as 
low  as  the  lowest  third  of  the  class. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  records  of  students  admitted  by 
examination  are  distinctly  better  than  those  of  students 
admitted  by  the  other  methods.  In  these  colleges  as  in 
college  Y  above  no  students  admitted  by  examinations 
without  conditions  were  dropt  for  poor  scholarship.  In- 
cluding those  admitted  with  conditions,  their  record  is  better 
than  that  of  either  of  the  other  groups  admitted  without 
conditions. 

They  furnish  a  higher  percentage  of  graduates  and  a 
higher  percentage  of  those  graduating  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  class.  What  is  true  of  each  is  true  of  each  of  the  two 
classes  in  Mount  Holyoke  and  it  is  true  also  for  all  the  col- 
leges taken  together.  The  number  of  those  admitted  by 
examination  alone  in  these  four  colleges  was  unfortunately 
small,  only  95  to  940  admitted  by  certificate  and  498  by  a 
combination  of  the  two. 

But  what  is  true  of  the  whole  ninety-five  is  true  of  each  of 
the  sub-groups.  The  percentage  of  failure  in  each  is  smaller 
than  for  those  admitted  by  the  other  methods — ^whether  with 
or  without  conditions:  the  percentage  of  graduation  is 
higher;   the  percentage  graduating  in  the  highest  third  of 
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the  class  is  invariably  higher;  the  percentage  graduating 
in  the  lowest  third  is  invariably  lower.  We  have  not  simply 
ninety-five  cases  in  four  colleges  satisfying  the  test  from  five 
different  angles — loss  from  the  whole  group — loss  from  the 
unconditioned  group,  percentage  graduating,  distribution  at 
graduation  for  whole  group  and  for  unconditioned  group; 
we  have  not  only  this,  we  have  also  the  five  tests  applied  to 
the  sub-groups  from  each  of  the  four  colleges  and  we  have 
agreement  as  far  as  comparison  is  possible  with  the  547  in 
the  examining  colleges.  This  may  not  be  demonstration  but 
it  does  greatly  strengthen  the  presumption  that  good  exam- 
inations well  administered  supply  the  best  method  of  selec- 
tion among  candidates  for  admission  to  college.  If  any  col- 
lege has  found  in  its  own  experience  that  examinations  have 
not  served  as  a  good  method  of  selection  let  it  look  to  its 
examinations. 

Clearly  additional  information  regarding  the  candidate's 
records  and  personality  should  be  obtained  and  used  as  fully 
as  possible.  Fortunately,  the  value  of  such  information  is 
now  clearly  recognized.  The  Columbia  Admission  system 
adopted  in  1909  and  the  new  Harvard  system  first  employed 
in  191 1 ,  and  since  adopted  by  many  other  leading  institutions, 
make  the  school  and  character  record  an  essential  part  of  the 
candidate's  application  for  admission. 

Adam  Leroy  Jones 

Columbia  University 


IV 
DISCIPLINARY  VALUES 

During  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a  very  rapid  change 
in  American  education.  Many  careful  thinkers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  much  of  this  change  has  been  unwise  and  that 
there  will  shortly  be  a  reaction  against  most  of  the  recent 
innovations.  In  fact,  there  are  not  a  few  visible  signs  that 
such  a  reaction  is  already  commencing.  But  there  exists 
on  the  other  hand  a  group  of  educational  theorists  who  con- 
tend that  the  change  has  been  very  meager  compared  to 
what  it  should  have  been.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
process  of  evolution  carried  on  at  a  twentieth  century  pace, 
but  they  wish  to  substitute  for  it  the  process  of  revolution. 
These  gentlemen  refer  to  themselves  as  "modernists"  with 
an  obvious  degree  of  self-satisfaction.  They  perhaps  forget 
that  the  men  who  created  the  Reign  of  Terror  during  the 
French  Revolution  could  have  styled  themselves  modernists 
in  much  the  same  sense.  They,  too,  wished  to  destroy  all 
existing  institutions  in  order  that  they  might  refashion  them 
according  to  their  own  ideas.  The  only  thing  lacking  in  our 
educational  modernists  of  today  to  complete  the  analogy  is 
that  they  have  not  as  yet  suggested  that  all  teachers  in  the 
present  system  should  be  guillotined  in  order  to  clear  the  way 
more  rapidly  for  the  new  order  of  things. 

The  modernists  are  quite  convinced  that  all  the  methods 
of  instruction  that  have  been  developed  by  years  of  patient 
labor  are  worthless,  that  all  the  ideals  that  have  stood  the 
test  of  centuries  are  delusions.  How  could  the  workers  of 
the  past  have  produced  anything  of  value  since  true  wisdom 
in  educational  matters  did  not  exist  until  now?  Any  edu- 
cational method  or  doctrine  that  has  a  long  and  honorable 
history  is  for  that  very  reason  to  be  condemned ;  if  it  has  still 
many  defenders  they  must  perforce  be  slaves  to  tradition. 

There  is  in  particular  one  educational  doctrine  of  long 
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standing  and  wide  repute  which  is  anathema  to  the  modern- 
ists. This  is  the  doctrine  which  asserts  that  the  study  of  a 
particular  branch  of  knowledge  results  in  a  certain  amount 
of  general  training  and  thus  gives  increased  power  in  many 
other  fields  of  intellectual  endeavor.  This  doctrine  has 
received  various  designations  such  as,  the  doctrine  of  formal 
discipline,  the  doctrine  of  general  training,  the  theory  of 
mental  discipline.  Under  each  of  these  headings  it  has  been 
vigorously  assailed  by  the  group  of  theorists  who  wish  to 
revolutionize  our  educational  system. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  justify  this  doctrine, 
in  other  words  to  show  that  disciplinary  values  form  a  very 
important  part  of  the  benefits  derived  from  education.  This 
will  be  done  in  two  ways,  first  by  pointing  out  the  weakness 
of  the  arguments  directed  against  this  position,  second  by 
presenting  some  of  the  important  evidence  in  favor 
of  it. 

Most  of  the  writers  who  attack  the  theory  of  mental  disci- 
pline deal  to  some  extent  with  the  psychological  phase  of  the 
subject.  Some  of  them  content  themselves  with  brief  state- 
ments of  a  rather  general  character  designed  to  give  the 
impression  that  psychologists  do  not  believe  in  mental  disci- 
pline and  that  their  experiments  justify  this  attitude.  As 
we  naturally  wish  to  credit  these  writers  with  being  con- 
vinced of  the  accuracy  of  their  statements,  we  can  only  con- 
clude that  their  reading  on  the  psychology  of  mental  disci- 
pline has  been  rather  limited  in  scope,  and  that  instead  of 
advising  their  opponents  to  study  more  closely  the  works 
of  psychologists  they  might  well  devote  their  energy  to  fol- 
lowing this  advice  themselves. 

Other  writers  who  have  apparently  read  more  widely  in 
the  psychological  field  are  aware  of  the  futility  of  attempting 
to  dismiss  this  phase  of  the  subject  with  a  few  statements 
that  are  obviously  contrary  to  fact.  Not  having  the  advan- 
tage of  a  blissful  ignorance  that  can  complacently  deny 
known  facts,  they  are  forced  to  resort  to  a  sophistry  that 
endeavors  to  pervert  their  significance.  The  mutually  con- 
tradictory statements  which  this  endeavor  usually  calls 
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forth  are  well  illustrated  in  a  recent  paper  in  Education, 
written  by  one  of  the  prominent  opponents  of  our  thesis. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  paper  the  author  quotes  from 
Whipple  the  following  statement:  "The  problem  of  mental 
discipline,  of  determining  under  what  conditions,  by  what 
methods  and  to  what  extent  training  received  in  a  given  line 
of  mental  activity  spreads  to  other  lines  of  mental  activity 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  central  problem  of  educational 
psychology."  He  then  goes  on  to  assert  that  "it  is  the  central 
problem  of  educational  philosophy  as  well,  and  the  attitude 
which  we  who  teach  take  upon  this  problem  determines  as 
nothing  else  does  what  we  put  into  courses  of  study  and  how 
we  teach  that  which  we  attempt  to  teach."  Just  four  pages 
later  he  makes  the  following  statement:  "The  question 
which  is  being  investigated  is  to  what  extent  that  which  is 
learned  in  one  context  is  and  can  be  applied  in  another  con- 
text. In  many  respects  this  is  purely  a  psychological  ques- 
tion and  of  no  great  interest  to  educational  practitioners." 
Did  the  writer  hope  that  the  somewhat  modified  form  of 
phraseology  of  the  second  statement  would  conceal  the  fact 
that  it  baldly  contradicts  his  first  statement,  or  is  his  burn- 
ing zeal  to  attack  the  doctrine  of  general  discipline  so  all- 
compelling  that  he  automatically  changes  his  opinions  when- 
ever this  is  necessary  for  the  formulation  of  a  new  attack? 

One  might  hope  that  having  completely  reversed  his  atti- 
tude once  in  the  course  of  four  pages,  the  writer  would 
remain  consistent  thereafter  as  to  the  significance  of  experi- 
ments on  the  transfer  of  training.  But  this  is  apparently 
too  much  to  expect  from  one  who  feels  a  missionary's  re- 
sponsibility to  attack  the  doctrine  of  general  discipline. 
At  the  end  of  hwe  more  pages  he  comes  back  to  his  original 
opinion  and  proceeds  to  justify  his  whole  standpoint  on  the 
basis  of  the  experimental  work  of  a  single  psychologist.  The 
reason  for  this  second  reversal  is  amusingly  apparent.  At 
the  time  he  first  changed  his  opinion  he  was  attempting  to 
depreciate  the  work  of  the  many  experimental  psychologists 
who  have  drawn  conclusions  highly  favorable  to  the  doctrine 
of   general   discipline.     A   little   later,    having   found   one 
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psychologist  whose  conclusions  agree  with  his  own  fixt 
opinions,  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  psychological  experi- 
ments for  the  determination  of  educational  practise  fluctu- 
ates back  to  its  original  level.  How  seriously  are  we  to  take 
a  writer  who  completely  changes  his  opinion  on  the  same 
subject  twice  in  the  course  of  nine  pages? 

In  many  discussions  of  the  question  at  issue  we  find  a  dis- 
position to  blame  all  the  ills  that  education  is  heir  to  on  the 
theory  of  mental  discipline.  Thus  in  a  recent  paper  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  written  by  a  prominent  figure  in  the  edu- 
cational world,  we  find  reiterated  in  various  forms  the  state- 
ment that  educational  practise  in  the  schools  has  been  up 
to  this  time  dominated  by  the  theory  of  mental  discipline. 
This  is  not  the  case,  for  some  of  the  sensational  but  ill- 
founded  attacks  that  have  been  made  on  this  theory  have 
been  widely  exploited  and  have  been  accorded  by  many 
educational  administrators  a  far  more  serious  consideration 
than  they  deserved.  This  has  had  a  very  pronounced  effect, 
mostly  deleterious,  on  educational  practise,  and  any  one 
who  has  read  much  of  recent  literature  on  educational  sub- 
jects ought  to  be  aware  of  this  fact.  The  following  quota- 
tion from  Bagley's  Educational  values  is  typical  of  the 
statements  made  by  many  educational  writers :  "The  prevail- 
ing tendencies  in  American  schools  are  almost  exclusively  in 
the  direction  of  recognizing  no  materials  of  education  that 
can  not  be  justified  on  their  intrinsic  instructional  or  training 
merits,  and  without  reference  to  their  virtues  in  developing 
generalized  habits,  tendencies,  or  attitudes  that  are  sup- 
posed to  influence  conduct  in  unrelated  fields." 

Practically  all  the  writers  who  attempt  to  depreciate  the 
importance  of  disciplinary  values  misrepresent  the  attitude 
of  their  opponents.  For  instance,  in  the  paper  referred  to  in 
the  previous  paragraph  we  find  the  following  statement: 
"Nor  is  the  study  illuminated  by  being  brought  to  bear. 
.  .  .  The  disciplinary  purpose  narrows  and  impoverishes.*' 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  advocates  of  disciplinary  values 
realize  that  the  transfer  of  training  which  may  take  place 
without  external  assistance  in  the  case  of  the  brighter  stu- 
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dents,  must  be  facilitated  by  the  teacher  in  the  case  of  those 
less  gifted.  For  this  reason  they  urge  the  application  of  a 
general  method  to  a  variety  of  situations  in  order  to  make 
plain  to  the  student  the  possibilities  of  such  applications. 
Thus  the  disciplinary  purpose  broadens  and  enriches;  it 
does  not  narrow  and  impoverish.  If  those  writers  who  are  so 
obsessed  with  the  idea  that  the  conception  of  mental  disci- 
pline contributes  nothing  beneficial  to  educational  theory 
and  practise  would  only  study  carefully  such  constructive 
discussions  of  this  topic  as  are  to  be  found  in  Colvin's 
Learning  process  and  Judd's  Psychology  of  high  school  subjects, 
perhaps  a  new  light  would  dawn  upon  them. 

There  are  many  other  statements  in  the  writings  of  our 
opponents  which  can  be  challenged  on  account  of  their 
lack  of  accuracy  or  logical  consistency.  But  it  would  seem 
that  we  have  already  pointed  out  enough  weaknesses  of  each 
type  to  show  the  reader  how  insufficient  are  the  arguments 
usually  brought  forth  in  an  endeavor  to  show  that  disci- 
plinary values  are  negligible.  The  writers  who  advance  these 
arguments  are  laboring  under  the  handicap  of  trying  to 
prove  something  that  is  not  true.  It  is  therefore  quite 
natural  that  their  discussions  will  not  stand  the  light  of 
criticism. 

The  fact  that  the  ablest  writers  who  attempt  to  discredit 
the  theory  of  mental  discipline  only  succeed  in  involving 
themselves  in  misstatements  and  logical  inconsistencies,  is 
strong  proof  of  the  impregnability  of  the  position  they  are 
attacking.  But  such  proof,  however  strong,  is  only  nega- 
tive, and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  consider  some  of  the 
positive  proof  of  the  importance  of  disciplinary  values. 

We  will  consider  first  the  evidence  for  our  case  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  results  of  psychological  experiments  and 
the  conclusions  of  psychologists  based  on  such  results.  The 
fact  that  the  writings  of  psychologists  furnish  sound  basis  for 
arguments  in  favor  of  disciplinary  values  may  surprize 
many  readers,  so  persistent  and  so  vociferous  have  been  the 
attempts  to  persuade  the  reading  public  to  the  contrary  view. 
For  this  very  reason  it  is  highly  desirable  that  some  of  .the 
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facts  known  to  those  who  have  made  a  close  study  of  the 
psychological  literature  on  this  topic  should  be  frequently 
brought  out  in  discussions  of  a  more  general  nature. 

Without  entering  into  technical  details  that  would  be  out 
of  place  here,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  psychological  experi- 
ments in  question  made  use  of  the  following  general  method : 
First  one  or  more  groups  of  individuals  were  tested  as  to 
ability  in  a  certain  field  of  mental  activity,  such  as  memoriz- 
ing verses  or  estimating  lengths.  Then  some  or  all  of  the 
groups  were  given  a  certain  amount  of  training  in  some  other 
field.  After  the  training  they  were  tested  again  as  to  their 
ability  in  the  first  field.  From  a  comparison  of  ability  before 
and  after  the  training,  or  from  a  comparison  of  the  change 
in  ability  of  the  trained  groups  with  the  change  of  the  un- 
trained groups,  certain  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  trans- 
fer of  training  were  drawn. 

With  regard  to  the  results  of  these  experiments,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  point  out  that  most  of  the  experiments  showed  a 
considerable  amount  of  transfer  of  training,  or  to  phrase  it 
otherwise,  the  training  received  was  to  a  considerable  extent 
general  training,  at  least  so  far  as  the  two  fields  of  mental 
activity  under  consideration  were  concerned.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  well  to  quote  briefly  from  a  recent  mono- 
graph by  Dr.  J.  E.  Coover,  entitled  Formal  discipline  from 
the  standpoint  of  experimental  psychology.  In  this  mono- 
graph Dr.  Coover  reviews  the  previous  experiments  in 
this  field  and  also  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  of  his 
own.  In  the  course  of  summing  up  the  results  he  makes  the 
following  statement :  "Specially  designed  experiments  show 
that  'specific'  practise  is  never  wholly  'general'  in  its  effects; 
it  is  often  largely  'general',  and  is  probably  always  somewhat 
'general'.  Under  the  experimental  conditions,  the  'general' 
effect  usually  ranged  in  amount  from  one-fourth  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  gain  made  in  the  specific  practise." 

With  regard  to  the  conclusions  of  psychologists  on  the 
basis  of  their  experimental  results  it  may  be  stated  that  a 
striking  majority  of  these  conclusions  are  favorable  to  the 
position  adopted  in  this  paper.     This  in  itself  furnishes 
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strong  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  that  position.  The 
evidence  along  this  line  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  of 
the  two  prominent  experimental  psychologists  who  have 
attacked  our  position,  the  conclusions  of  one  have  already 
been  discredited  by  a  number  of  writers  on  the  basis  of  his 
own  experimental  results,  and  the  conclusions  of  the  other 
are  quite  open  to  attack  on  similar  grounds. 

The  two  psychologists  in  question  are  Professor  E.  L. 
Thorndike  and  Dr.  W.  G.  Sleight.  Professor  Thorndike's 
experiments,  carried  thru  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Wood- 
worth,  were  among  the  earlier  ones  in  this  field;  naturally, 
they  were  crude,  faulty  in  technique  and  limited  in  scope. 
The  conclusions  drawn  by  the  investigators  and  later  much 
exploited  in  the  educational  writings  of  Professor  Thorn- 
dike  and  others  were  very  sweeping  in  their  nature.  It 
seems  impossible  to  discover  any  scientific  justification  for 
drawing  conclusions  of  such  wide  generality  on  the  basis  of 
such  essentially  limited  and  imperfect  experimentation.  It 
is  therefore  not  surprizing  that  these  conclusions  have  since 
been  discredited.  It  is  also  not  surprizing  that  Professor 
Thorndike  himself  has  considerably  modified  his  own  atti- 
tude in  the  matter,  as  is  strikingly  shown  by  Professsor  Judd 
in  his  Psychology  of  high  school  subjects  by  means  of  the 
juxtaposition  of  two  quotations  from  Professor  Thorndike's 
own  writings. 

This  leaves  only  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Sleight  to  comfort  the 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  that  training  is  merely  specific. 
Some  of  them  are  grasping  at  this  opinion  as  a  drowning  man 
clutches  at  a  straw,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  paper  in  Education 
we  have  discust  previously,  where  the  author,  after  trying 
to  discredit  the  evidence  from  experimental  psychology  in 
one  part  of  the  paper,  does  not  hesitate  later  on  to  base  his 
whole  argument  on  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Sleight.  He  takes 
pains  to  mention  the  fact  that  Dr.  Sleight  has  criticized 
earlier  experiments  in  this  field,  but  he  fails  to  note  that 
Dr.  Sleight's  experiments  have  been  very  effectively  criti- 
cized in  turn  in  the  more  recent  discussion  of  Dr.  Coover. 
In  fact,  as  the  latter  has  pointed  out,  the  experiments  of 
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Dr.  Sleight  possess  some  of  the  same  defects  that  he  himself 
had  objected  to  in  the  work  of  others. 

The  most  fundamental  weakness  in  Dr.  Sleight's  argu- 
ment may  be  clearly  indicated  without  going  into  technical 
details.  He  was  engaged  in  experiments  on  the  effect  of 
training  the  memory,  and  these  experiments  were  all  made 
on  groups  of  individuals  engaged  at  the  time  in  school  work. 
The  experiments  occupied  approximately  from  two  to  three 
hours  time  per  week  for  each  individual  concerned,  and  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  time  spent  in  school  these  same  individuals 
were  obviously  engaged  in  tasks  that  involved  considerable 
memory  work,  and  which  must  have  had  at  least  as  much 
effect  on  the  memorizing  ability  of  the  students  as  the  exer- 
cises involved  in  Dr.  Sleight's  experiments.  Yet  he  com- 
pletely ignores  this  effect,  and  tacitly  assumes  that  the  entire 
change  in  memorizing  ability  was  due  to  the  tests  and  train- 
ing to  which  he  subjected  the  students  during  the  relatively 
brief  time  they  were  under  his  supervision.  This  one  factor 
alone  invalidates  Dr.  Sleight's  argument,  for  by  taking 
account  of  the  effect  he  has  neglected,  and  making  a  few 
assumptions  with  regard  to  it  that  are  at  least  as  reasonable 
as  those  made  in  his  discussion,  we  arrive  at  a  result  that 
flatly  contradicts  his  conclusion. 

We  have  considered  briefly  the  general  psychological  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  our  position.  We  turn  now  to  the  particular 
evidence  that  depends  upon  the  nature  of  particular  sub- 
jects of  instruction.  In  this  connection  each  school  subject 
requires  separate  consideration.  As  it  would  be  manifestly 
impossible  to  consider  very  many  different  subjects  in  the 
course  of  a  brief  discussion,  we  will  select  a  single  subject, 
mathematics,  to  illustrate  the  method  of  procedure.  This 
particular  selection  is  made,  partly  because  of  the  writer's 
greater  familiarity  with  that  field,  and  partly  because  of 
the  fact  that  mathematics  has  very  important  disciplinary 
values. 

One  of  the  most  useful  contributions  of  mathematics  to 
the  education  of  a  student  is  in  the  way  of  increasing  his 
reasoning  powers.     This  is  a  virtue  which  is  almost  uni- 
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versally  ascribed  to  mathematics  but  which  is  denied  by 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  admit  the  importance  of  discipHnary 
values.  Let  us  examine  then  some  of  the  positive  evidence 
that  justifies  the  widespread  beHef  that  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics improves  the  power  of  logical  analysis. 

Treatises  on  logic  divide  reasoning  into  two  general  classes, 
inductive  and  deductive.  Of  these  two  types  of  reasoning 
the  deductive  type  is  the  more  frequently  used  and  the  more 
important  for  most  people.  Laws  of  wide  generality  are  not 
found  every  day,  and  it  is  not  the  purpose  in  life  of  most 
people  to  look  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  con- 
tinually called  on  to  infer  particular  consequences  of  cer- 
tain principles  that  are  well  known,  in  other  words,  to  make 
deductions.  Moreover,  even  for  those  who  are  engaged  in 
making  inductions,  deduction  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
A  new  induction  is  always  more  or  less  to  be  suspected,  and 
it  should  always  be  tested  by  seeing  if  the  deductions  from 
it  accord  with  known  facts.  Three  of  Newton's  contempo- 
raries, Wren,  Halley,  and  Hooke,  had  surmised  as  well  as  he 
the  existence  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  But  to  Newton 
alone  is  properly  given  the  honor  of  its  discovery,  for  he 
alone  deduced  from  it  Kepler's  laws  of  planetary  motion 
and  thus  verified  his  induction. 

The  importance  of  deductive  reasoning  and  the  desira- 
bility of  every  one  being  well  trained  in  it  is  therefore  evi- 
dent. If  mathematics  furnishes  a  thoro  training  in  such 
reasoning  it  certainly  contributes  much  to  the  development 
of  reasoning  power.  It  only  remains  then  to  present  evi- 
dence that  it  does  furnish  such  training. 

Any  process  of  deductive  reasoning  can  be  analyzed  into  a 
series  of  syllogisms;  there  are  only  a  limited  number  of 
valid  forms  for  a  syllogism,  so  after  one  has  used  all  of  these 
time  and  again  in  his  deductive  reasoning  in  one  field,  he 
will  have  been  trained  in  the  essential  process  of  reasoning 
in  any  field.  Deductive  reasoning  is  so  constantly  used  in 
mathematics  that  any  student  who  spends  several  years  in 
a  proper  study  of  this  subject  is  certain  to  become  familiar 
with  all  the  valid  forms  of  reasoning  and  to  be  put  on  his 
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guard  against  invalid  arguments.  In  this  particular  respect 
mathematics  is  superior  to  any  of  the  other  school  subjects 
because  in  no  other  subject  is  deductive  reasoning  so  fre- 
quently used,  nor  in  so  pure  a  form,  and  in  no  other  subject 
is  it  possible  to  test  the  validity  of  one's  results  to  the  extent 
that  this  can  be  done  in  mathematics.  That  the  process  of 
deductive  reasoning  can  be  adequately  learned  from  the 
study  of  mathematics  is  therefore  evident.  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  the  student  who  has  been  trained  in 
mathematics  can  immediately  reason  in  any  other  field ;  he 
must  first  become  familiar  with  the  data  on  which  he  is  to 
reason.  I  think  this  fact  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  contention 
that  is  sometimes  made  that  people  who  reason  well  in  some 
lines  do  not  reason  well  in  others.  No  matter  how  great 
one's  powers  of  reasoning,  he  is  not  able  to  use  them  on  data 
with  which  he  is  unfamiliar  or  only  vaguely  familiar.  It  is 
quite  apparent  that  the  greatest  mathematician  in  the 
world  could  not  reason  about  Chinese  grammar  if  he  were 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  Chinese  language.  However, 
what  is  apparent  in  this  extreme  case  is  sometimes  falsely 
interpreted  in  cases  that  are  less  extreme. 

In  addition  to  learning  the  detailed  process  of  valid  rea- 
soning, the  student  of  mathematics  gains  much  insight  into 
the  general  method  of  the  logical  organization  of  knowledge. 
By  the  logical  organization  of  knowledge  we  mean  the  process 
of  arranging  the  known  facts  in  a  certain  field  in  a  logical 
sequence  based  on  a  few  fundamental  principles.  That  such 
a  logical  organization  corresponds  to  a  real  need  of  the 
human  mind  and  makes  for  an  economy  of  mental  effort  in 
the  comprehension  of  knowledge  would  appear  to  follow 
from  the  fact  that  in  all  fields  of  knowledge  the  tendency  is 
toward  such  an  arrangement.  Thus  in  the  physical  sciences 
certain  general  hypotheses  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
matter,  the  nature  of  electricity  and  so  on,  are  made  in  order 
that  the  vast  number  of  known  phenomena  may  be  organ- 
ized into  a  logical  system  based  on  the  hypotheses  in  ques- 
tion. Such  hypotheses  are  frequently  modified,  or  com- 
pletely abandoned  and  replaced  by  new  ones  when  new 
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phenomena  are  observed  which  can  not  be  explained  in 
terms  of  them.  This  shows  that  the  hypotheses  have  no 
virtue  in  themselves;  the  sole  reason  for  their  existence  is 
the  fact  that  they  facilitate  the  logical  organization  of 
knowledge. 

That  mathematics  furnishes  an  admirable  training  in  such 
logical  organization  is  indisputable.  It  has  been  developed 
on  the  basis  of  fundamental  hypotheses  that  have  never  been 
invalidated  by  any  human  experience,  and  therefore  has 
reached  a  more  perfect  form  of  logical  organization  than 
any  other  subject.  Hence  all  those  who  have  studied 
mathematics  have  an  excellent  model  to  assist  them  in  the 
logical  organization  of  their  knowledge  in  other  fields,  and 
there  are  many  examples  to  show  that  they  frequently  make 
good  use  of  it.  It  is  not  a  mere  accident  that  France  selected 
one  of  her  ablest  mathematicians,  Paul  Painleve,  as  minister 
of  war  at  the  moment  the  great  European  struggle  ap- 
proached its  most  critical  stage.  She  had  noted  his  organiz- 
ing ability  in  other  fields  of  public  service  and  she  assigned 
him  to  a  post  where  a  high  degree  of  such  ability  was  of  vital 
necessity. 

Training  in  deductive  reasoning  and  development  of  the 
power  of  logical  organization  are  not  the  only  contributions 
of  mathematics  to  the  education  of  those  who  study  it.  They 
are  not  even  the  only  contributions  that  can  be  classified 
among  the  disciplinary  values  of  mathematics.  They  are, 
however,  among  the  most  important  ones  that  can  be  so 
classified,  and  space  is  lacking  to  consider  all  the  others. 
But  these  alone  are  so  extremely  useful  in  all  forms  of  intel- 
lectual labor  as  to  render  absurd  the  contentions  of  those 
educational  theorists  who  deny  the  importance  of  disci- 
plinary values. 

Charles  N.  Moore 

University  of  Cincinnati 


V 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  BOY  AND  MODERN 
SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

A  high  school  boy  of  nineteen,  in  his  senior  year,  was  asked 
to  name  in  order  of  their  seriousness  all  of  the  social  evils 
about  which  he  had  any  information.  He  named  the  follow- 
ing in  the  order  given — dancing,  moving  pictures,  joy  riding, 
roller  skating  and  parks.  Another  high  school  boy,  a  junior 
of  eighteen,  in  answer  to  the  same  question  named  the  fol- 
lowing evils  in  the  order  given — pool  rooms,  hanging  around 
comers,  bad  company. 

With  the  knowledge  of  present  social  conditions  indicated 
by  these  replies,  these  two  boys  were  soon  to  choose  voca- 
tions in  which  they  would  be  called  upon  to  deal  with  the 
social  and  economic  problems  of  the  day.  Within  three 
years  they  were  to  become  voters.  Bom  into  a  social  order 
more  intricate  than  any  other  in  history,  with  the  many 
manifestations  of  disease,  crime,  poverty,  and  war  threaten- 
ing the  very  survival  of  the  nation,  these  two  boys  see  in 
pool  rooms,  and  dancing,  the  most  serious  social  evils  of 
the  day.  And  society  expects  them  to  go  out  into  the  world 
as  citizens  and  act  intelligently. 

These  boys  are  not  isolated  cases.  The  same  question, 
together  with  others,  was  presented  during  the  school  year 
1915-1916  to  junior  and  senior  high  school  boys  in  nine 
representative  cities  of  the  United  States.  Virtually  all  the 
question  blanks  sent  out  were  used,  and  827  replies  were 
received.  The  answers  bear  evidence  of  having  been  pre- 
pared in  a  spirit  of  earnest  interest.  Five  blanks  out  of  the 
entire  number  may  be  said  to  have  been  filled  out  in  a  spirit 
of  fun.  These,  of  course,  have  been  rejected.  It  is  believed 
that  the  selection  of  cities,  the  number  of  replies  received, 
and  the  other  conditions  of  the  inquiry  justify  generaliza- 
tions and  that  the  replies  of  these  boys  reveal  in  large  mea- 
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sure,  first,  the  knowledge  of  American  upper  class  high  school 
boys  regarding  the  facts  of  our  present  economic  and  social 
life,  and,  second,  their  attitude  towards  society. 

I 

Let  us  first  see  what  junior  and  senior  high  school  boys 
know  about  the  larger  social  evils  of  the  day. 

I.  The  question  referred  to  above  was  formulated  as 
follows : 

Name  in  order  of  their  seriousness  all  the  social  evils  (anything 
which  causes  human  suffering)  about  which  you  have  any  infor- 
mation {i.e. J  place  the  most  serious  first,  the  next  most  serious 
second,  and  so  on). 

There  were  "JJJ  boys  who  replied  to  this  question.  The 
following  table  gives  the  distribution  of  all  replies.  The 
opinions  of  individuals  regarding  the  relative  seriousness  of 
the  evils  which  each  of  them  named  have  had  to  be  ignored 
in  this  tabulation. 

Social  Evils  Times 

Mentioned 

1.  The  saloon  and  the  liquor  business      633 

2.  Questionable  social  customs  and  personal  habits  (stated  or  implied), 

such  as  smoking,  dance  halls,  late  hours,  loafing,  neglect  of  les- 
sons, foolish  dress,  and  such 610 

3.  Prostitution  and  various  sex  evils 456 

1  4.    Bad  industrial  conditions  (stated  or  implied),  such  as  capital  and 

labor,  labor  problems,  injustice,  large  fortunes,  low  wages,  high 
cost  of  living,  unemployment,  women  in  industry,  child  labor, 
monopolies,  socialism,  and  social  classification 349 

5.  Qualities  of  character  (stated  or  implied),  such  as  greed,  prejudice, 

ignorance,  town  knockers,  lack  of  religion 307 

6.  Various  aspects  of  poverty 171 

7.  Disease  and  accident 162 

8.  Various  aspects  of  crime 147 

9.  Evils  of  home  life,  such  as  congestion,  divorce,  birth  control, 'Jack 

of  birth  control 134 

1  The  criticism  may  be  made  that  groups  4  and  6  should  have  been  com- 
bined. They  are  reported  separately  to  emphasize  the  distinction  between 
the  replies  which  disclose  only  vague  ideas  of  industrial  unrest  and  the  replies 
which  reveal  a  recognition  of  the  misery  resulting  from  social  maladjustments. 
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10.  Dishonesty  in  business  and  public  life 116 

11.  War  and  militarism 78 

12.  Racial  evils 19 

13.  Insanity  and  feeblemindedness 16 

The  table  above  may  be  readily  interpreted.  These  boys 
stress  the  importance  of  personal  evils  because  they  have 
only  casual  opportunities  for  learning  about  social  evils. 
High  school  students,  as  a  group,  live  in  a  circumscribed 
world  of  petty  concerns  and  pleasures.  They  observe  the 
evil  effects  of  smoking  and  loafing,  they  see  drunkenness  on 
the  street,  they  learn  from  their  fellows  more  about  prosti- 
tution and  other  sex  evils  than  most  of  their  elders  believe. 
They  acquire  from  newspapers  vague  ideas  about  an  indus- 
trial unrest  which  they  express  by  such  terms  as  capital  and 
labor,  socialism,  low  wages,  and  large  fortunes;  but  they 
have  no  regularly  appointed  opportunities  for  learning  the 
important  facts  in  regard  to  poverty,  crime,  disease,  and  war. 

A  distribution  of  the  evils  named  first  by  each  boy,  and 
therefore  considered  most  serious,  shows  similar  results.  The 
tabulation  is  omitted  for  lack  of  space. 

2.  The  ignorance  of  high  school  boys,  as  a  group,  regard- 
ing social  and  economic  problems  is  shown  also  by  their 
answers  to  the  following  question: 

By  studying  sociology  and  economics,  men  may  learn  how  to 
check  poverty  and  crime.  Has  this  idea  ever  come  definitely  to 
your  attention  before? 

Of  758  who  replied,  38  per  cent  said,  no. 

Over  one-third  of  the  group,  then,  were  about  to  leave 
high  school,  either  to  enter  college  or  to  go  to  work,  without 
knowing  even  what  the  words  economics,  and  sociology, 
mean.  M^ny  boys  continue  in  college  the  subjects  in  which 
they  become  especially  interested  while  in  high  school. 
Unless  they  are  advised  while  in  college  to  look  into  the  field 
of  social  science,  they  will  probably  graduate  from  college 
without  a  well-balanced  knowledge  of  modern  social  condi- 
tions. What  is  of  more  importance,  perhaps,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  high  school  graduates  never  enter  college.    They 
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go  into  political  and  business  life  inadequately  prepared  to 
meet  its  serious  social  problems. 

3.  By  their  answers  to  another  question,  many  boys 
showed  how  utterly  they  failed  to  comprehend  the  signifi- 
cance of  history  and  the  present  standing  of  the  United 
States  as  a  nation.    The  question  follows: 

How  long  do  you  think  the  United  States  of  America  will 
survive  as  a  great  nation? 

Of  797  who  replied,  41  per  cent  thought  the  nation  would 
endure  forever,  or  indefinitely.  An  additional  number  men- 
tioned long  periods  of  years.  The  mere  possibility  of  this 
nation's  succumbing  to  the  fate  of  Greece  and  Rome  seems 
never  to  have  entered  the  minds  of  the  majority. 

The  reply,  forever,  by  grammar  school  boys  might  be 
considered  merely  naive.  But  such  a  reply  from  older  high 
school  boys  shows  a  disregard  of  the  serious  dangers  within 
the  nation  that  can  hardly  be  past  off  lightly  as  childish 
patriotism. 

4.  Presumably,  if  boys  are  to  succeed  in  their  vocations 
and  if  they  are  to  become  useful  citizens,  they  should  be 
familiar  with  men  who  have  been  successful  in  the  vocations 
of  their  choice,  and  with  men  who  have  rendered  large  ser- 
vice to  the  nation.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  know  how 
well  informed  boys  are,  first,  regarding  successful  men  in 
the  vocations  they  are  choosing  and,  second,  regarding  use- 
ful men  in  general. 

The  replies  to  the  next  two  questions  will  throw  some 
light  on  these  points.  The  first  deals  with  the  idea  of  success. 
It  was  formulated  as  follows : 

Name  two  men  who  you  think  have  been  most  successful  in 
the  vocation  which  you  have  chosen  or  which  you  will  probably 
choose. 

Of  760  who  answered  this  question,  twenty- five  per  cent 
seemed  unable  to  give  any  examples  at  all  and  sixteen  per 
cent  gave  only  one  example.  A  total  of  1,016  examples  were 
given.  Of  these,  sixty-one  per  cent  were  examples  of  obscure 
men.    The  prominent  men  named  were  largely  those  con- 
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spicuous  in  newspapers.  Goethals  was  mentioned  most 
often  as  an  engineer,  Ford  most  often  as  a  business  man,  and 
Edison  most  often  as  a  scientist.  In  the  field  of  education, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  of  course,  was  well  known  because  of  his 
present  political  prominence.  Charles  W.  Eliot  and  David 
Starr  Jordan  were  each  mentioned  once.  The  Mayo  Broth- 
ers in  the  field  of  medicine,  were  named  eleven  times,  but 
not  one  boy  seemed  to  know  of  Walter  Reed  who  risked  his 
life  in  the  fight  against  yellow  fever  and  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  authorities,  made  the  greatest  contribution  in  the 
field  of  preventive  medicine  that  has  ever  been  made  in 
America.  Such  ignorance,  of  course,  is  not  due  to  any 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  boy,  but  to  a  deficiency  in  the 
school. 

5.  The  other  question  deals  with  the  idea  of  usefulness. 
It  follows: 

Name  two  particular  vocations  in  which  a  man  may  be  most 
useful  as  a  citizen  and  name  two  men  who  have  been  successful 
in  these  vocations.  In  what  respect  do  you  think  these  voca- 
tions are  useful? 

In  attempting  to  name  successful  men  in  vocations  con- 
sidered useful,  in  most  cases  either  obscure  men  were  given 
or  there  were  no  examples  mentioned  at  all.  This  fact  may 
not  be  especially  significant.  But  it  is  significant  that  forty 
per  cent  of  the  replies  indicate  that  the  writers  had  no  ade- 
quate conception,  or  only  a  vague  conception,  of  usefulness. 

One  boy  thought  that  the  law  was  a  useful  vocation,  be- 
cause "a  lawyer  may  help  by  constant  contact  with  the 
people."  Another  boy  thought  that  invention  was  a  useful 
field  because  it  "broadens  a  person's  mind."  Still  another 
considered  law  a  useful  vocation  because  it  "causes  a  person 
to  be  an  independent  thinker."  Tho  the  question  deals,  of 
course,  with  the  usefulness  to  society  of  various  vocations, 
these  boys  evidently  had  in  mind  the  usefulness  of  vocations 
to  the  individual  youth. 

One  hundred  and  one  boys  (nine  per  cent)  seemed  to  have 
missed  completely  the  idea  of  usefulness.    One  boy  thought 
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the  grocery  business  was  a  useful  vocation  because  "the 
grocer  discusses  poHtical  problems  with  customers."  He  also 
thought  the  ministry  was  a  useful  vocation  because  "the 
preacher  also  discusses  political  affairs."  Another  boy  said 
mining  was  a  useful  occupation  because  "in  mining  you  get 
rich  quick  and  it  is  interesting." 


II 

Let  us  now  see  what  we  can  learn  regarding  the  attitude 
of  high  school  boys  towards  society.  Are  they  planning  to 
be  constructive  agencies  in  the  social  order,  or  are  they 
indifferent  to  the  well  being  of  their  fellow  men?  Are  they 
ambitious  to  get  out  of  the  world  all  the  wealth  and  pleasure 
they  can,  or  to  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  world  and 
the  happiness  of  society? 

I.  After  a  question  regarding  their  choice  of  a  vocation, 
they  were  asked  to  answer  the  following : 

Which  of  the  following  phrases  would  most  accurately  express 

your  real  aim  or  aims  in  choosing  this  vocation?  Indicate  by 
check  mark. 

" I.  To  make  a  comfortable  living. 

2.  To  get  rich. 

3.  To  win  prominence  or  fame. 

4.  To  win  political  power. 

5.  To  get  into  an  interesting  occupation. 

6.  To  get  something  that  is  easy. 

7.  To  be  happy. 

8.  To  better  the  living  conditions  of  others. 

9.  To  prevent  or  check  disease,  crime  or  poverty. 

10.  To  do  good  in  the  world." 

Replies  numbering  543  were  received  from  five  cities  to 
the  question  as  it  appears  above.  Of  the  543,  seventy- five 
per  cent  indicated  two  or  more  aims;  forty-one  per  cent 
indicated  four  or  more  aims ;  and  thirteen  per  cent  indicated 
six,  seven  or  eight  aims.  An  effort  was  then  made,  by 
changing  the  form  of  the  question,  to  induce  the  boys  from 
the  other  four  cities  to  select  a  single  phrase  which  would 
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most  accurately  express  their  vocational  aims.  Of  279 
from  these  four  cities  who  answered  the  question,  forty-one 
per  cent  indicated  more  than  one  aim. 

If  the  answers  are  evaluated  on  a  basis  of  social  interests, 
the  results  are  virtually  the  same  whether  we  consider  the 
boys  who  named  several  aims  or  those  who  named  only  one 
aim.    This  is  shown  by  the  following  tables: 


Distribution  of  2160  choices 
made  by  823  boys 


Individualistic  aims  (indicated  by 
phrases  i  to  7) 64% 

Social  aims  (indicated  by  phrases 
8  to  10) 36% 


Distribution  of  choices  of  2qi  boys, 
indicating  only  one  aim  each 


Individualistic  aims  (indicated 
by  phrases  I  to  7) 68% 

Social    aims     (indicated    by 

phrases  8  to  10) 32% 


As  far  as  older  high  school  boys  are  able  to  interpret  their 
life  purposes,  then,  most  of  them  have  aims  which  are 
primarily  individualistic.  To  many,  this  fact  may  not  be 
surprizing,  for  boys  should  want  to  make  a  comfortable  liv- 
ing and  enter  into  interesting  occupations,  as  well  as  aspire 
to  serve  their  fellow  men.  The  next  question  dealing  with 
their  reasons  for  wanting  to  attend  college  is,  perhaps,  a 
better  test  of  their  attitude  towards  society.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  for  a  higher  degree  of  social  purpose  in  boys 
when  they  are  planning  to  enter  college. 

2.   The  question  follows: 

Do  you  intend  to  get  a  general  college  education?  (Of  725 
who  replied,  sixty  per  cent  said,  yes.) 

If  so,  please  state  definitely  why  you  want  a  general  college 
education. 

The  answers  show  that  the  purpose  of  high  school  boys  in 
seeking  a  college  education  is  also  individualistic.  One  boy 
replied,  "So  I  may  take  care  of  myself  in  later  years ;"  another 
answered,  "A  general  college  education  gives  you  polish  and 
enables  you  to  carry  on  a  conversation  with  educated  people." 
Other  replies  follow:  "For  my  own  welfare,"  "The  business 
world  looks  upon  the  college  man  as  a  very  polished  and 
efficient  man,"  "Because  I  wish  to  know  of  other  things  be- 
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sides  work.  To  increase  my  line  of  subjects  about  which  to 
converse  outside  of  work,"  "Because  ignorance  is  costly  to 
yourself  and  others,  and  the  man  that  knows  how  is  the  one 
who  succeeds,"  "So  I  may  get  a  better  job."  Of  the  416  who 
replied,  only  nine  per  cent  indicated  social  aims. 

3.  Another  question,  the  replies  to  which  throw  light  upon 
the  high  school  boy's  attitude  towards  life,  was  formulated 
as  follows: 

In  your  opinion,  what  must  a  man  accomplish,  in  order 
to  be  considered  successful  in  the  vocation  which  you  have 
chosen  or  which  you  will  probably  choose? 

Of  782  who  replied  to  this  question,  eighteen  per  cent  indi- 
cated that,  in  their  opinion,  a  man  must  in  some  way  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  of  society  in  order  to  be  considered 
successful;  twenty-one  per  cent  named  some  selfish  end  in 
life  which  they  thought  a  man  must  accomplish  in  order  to 
be  considered  successful.  It  is  perhaps  more  significant  that 
sixty-one  per  cent  showed  a  confusion  of  ideas.  They  failed 
to  distinguish  the  idea  of  a  means  to  an  end  from  the  idea 
of  the  end  to  be  accomplished.  A  few  replies  were  as  fol- 
lows :  "Must  become  well  known  for  honesty  and  reliability," 
"Study  and  work  hard,"  "Must  have  a  reputation  for  speed 
and  accuracy." 

Boys  should  be  encouraged,  of  course,  to  realize  the  value 
of  industry,  honesty,  and  other  virtues.  They  should  be 
encouraged  to  be  self-supporting  and  to  make  a  comfortable 
living  for  their  families.  Our  study,  however,  shows  that 
the  thinking  processes  of  most  of  them  stop  at  that  point. 
The  idea  of  ultimate  ends  in  life  seems  not  to  be  a  subject 
of  much  discussion  or  thought. 

4.  The  replies  to  one  other  question  will  be  mentioned  in 
conclusion.    It  was  worded  as  follows : 

Would  you  like  to  take  up  a  scientific  study  (thru  sociology 
and  similar  subjects)  of  the  causes  of  human  suffering  as  a  part 
of  your  high  school  work?    If  so,  why  would  you  like  to? 

Of  791  who  replied,  the  majority  (sixty  per  cent)  said,  yes. 
Following  are  a  few  of  their  answers : 
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Yes,  because  it  would  enable  you  to  check  the  causes  and 
better  the  world,  if  you  ever  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Yes,  so  in  case  of  emergency  one  might  help  others,  as  well  as 
himself. 

Yes,  so  that  I  can  be  of  some  good  in  helping  human  suffering. 

Some  readers  may  be  surprized  at  the  ignorance  and  com- 
placency of  older  high  school  boys  which  the  study  discloses. 
When  one  considers  how  little  opportunity  there  now  is  for 
high  school  boys  to  become  acquainted  with  present-day 
social  evils;  to  learn  of  the  men  who  are  combating  them 
and  who  in  other  ways  are  definitely  contributing  to  the 
welfare  of  society;  and  to  gain  a  simple  philosophy  of  life 
which  will  enable  them  to  think  clearly  upon  life  purposes, 
one  can  hardly  expect  different  results.^  In  civics,  they  learn 
about  the  machinery  of  government,  but  there  are  no  regu- 
lar opportunities  for  them  to  study  the  problems  for  the 
solution  of  which  the  machinery  exists.  Boys  should  not  be 
condemned  for  this  ignorance  and  complacency. 

Tho  these  boys  had  but  little  information  upon  which  to 
base  an  opinion  of  the  value  of  sociology  as  a  high  school 
subject,  a  majority  of  them  answered,  yes,  when  they  were 
asked  if  they  would  like  to  study  the  causes  of  human  suffer- 
ing as  a  part  of  their  high  school  work.  A  study  of  the  many 
and  varied  replies  given  to  the  first  question  mentioned  in 
this  paper  shows  how  wide  is  the  range  of  intelligence  in 
adolescence,  and  how  well  developed  is  the  capacity  for 
comprehension  when  there  is  opportunity  for  learning  the 
facts.  Those  who  have  taught  courses  in  social  problems 
testify  that  the  adolescent  mind  is  capable  of  a  high  degree 
of  intellectual  grasp  and  sympathy  in  dealing  with  the 
subject. 

During  the  adolescent  period,  the  important  years  of 
which  are  spent  in  the  upper  high  school  grades,  the  boy 
normally  turns  his  attention  away  from  self  and  centers  it 
upon  larger  interests.  He  becomes  a  member  of  a  group. 
Formerly  he  played  with  his  companions  as  an  individual, 

2  See  The  Youth  and  the  Nation,  Harry  H.  Moore,  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York,  191 7. 
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now  he  becomes  a  member  of  a  team.  At  this  period,  he  has 
not  become  hardened  by  failure  and  by  disappointed  hopes ; 
he  has  not  become  blase.  He  develops  a  vigorous  imagina- 
tion; the  idea  of  risk  and  adventure  appeals  to  him;  he 
plans  a  career  of  high  achievement.  It  is  in  adolescence 
that  many  a  boy  is  ready  to  give  himself  to  a  noble  cause, 
to  serve  mankind,  to  sacrifice  life  itself  for  the  sake  of  others. 
But  social  interest  must  have  an  objective.  It  seems  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  older  high  school 
boys  are  individualistic  and  complacent  is  that  they  are 
ignorant  of  social  evils  and  of  the  warfare  being  waged  against 
them. 

The  high  school  youth  of  today  is  living  in  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  in  history.  If  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world  are  to  overcome  the  social  evils  which  menace  them, 
they  must  understand  society  as  it  is  now  organized.  Never 
before  has  there  been  a  greater  need  for  men  who  will  give 
up  selfish  pursuits  and  direct  their  attention  to  the  welfare 
of  the  group.  A  noble  army  of  men  and  women  in  many 
walks  of  life  is  now  combating  the  evils  which  threaten  us. 
The  colleges  are  recruiting  and  training  an  increasing  num- 
ber. But  many  high  school  boys  are  unable  to  attend  col- 
lege, and  the  interests  of  those  who  do  are  crystallized,  in 
large  measure,  before  they  enter.  If  the  warfare  against 
poverty,  crime,  and  disease  is  to  be  won,  a  larger  force  must 
be  recruited.  Our  destiny  rests  with  the  young  people  in  the 
high  schools,  and  with  those  who  will  be  in  the  high  schools 
during  the  next  two  or  three  decades.  They  must  be  en- 
listed. 

Harry  H.  Moore 

Reed  College 
Portland,  Oregon 


VI 
GEOMETRY  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  how  the  teaching  of  geome- 
try may  be  improved,  it  is  necessary  to  come  to  some  under- 
standing as  to  why  geometry  should  be  taught  at  all.  There 
are,  of  course,  certain  obvious  reasons  which  are  usually 
advanced  in  its  support,  such  as  its  practical  utility,  its 
value  as  general  information,  or  the  mental  training  it  gives 
in  logical  reasoning.  These  claims,  however,  are  not  peculiar 
to  geometry  but  are  common  to  many  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion. The  real  reason  for  the  educational  value  of  geometry 
is  apparent  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  subject 
matter.  Disregarding  for  the  moment  any  particular  form 
in  which  the  subject  may  be  presented,  geometry  as  a 
science  rests  on  universal  agreement  as  to  certain  facts  of 
experience  and  intuition,  which  gives  it  a  basis  of  certainty 
and  conviction  not  shared  by  any  other  subject  of  elemen- 
tary instruction.  The  mental  attitude  which  this  implies 
is  the  vital  feature  which  distinguishes  geometry  from  ex- 
perimental sciences  like  chemistry  and  physics,  as  well  as 
from  an  empirical  study  like  language,  or  from  one  accepted 
on  authority  like  geography  or  history.  Every  one  must 
admit  that  the  growing  mind  needs  to  dwell  on  some  form 
of  absolute  truth  in  order  to  develop  a  balanced  judgment 
which  shall  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the  arbitrary 
and  conflicting  claims  and  assertions  which  are  met  in  life, 
and  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  no  form  of  truth  is  more 
clear  cut  and  distinctive  than  the  logic  of  geometry. 

Upon  this  foundation  of  absolute  certainty  geometry 
erects  an  unassailable  structure  of  pure  thought,  limited  by 
no  imperfections  of  measurement  or  other  human  inaccura- 
cies. Moreover,  if  taught  as  here  intended,  it  is  not  pre- 
sented all  at  once  as  a  completed  system,  but  is  evolved 
gradually  by  each  individual,  thereby  making  the  process  of 
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thought  an  integral  part  of  his  mental  equipment.  The 
practical  utility  of  geometry  is  then  merely  a  by-product, 
altho  of  sufficient  value  in  itself  to  pay  for  all  the  labor  in- 
volved in  its  mastery. 

In  this  connection,  note  the  distinction  between  practical 
utility  and  educational  utility.  Practical  utility  is  mea- 
sured by  commercial  standards  and  therefore  in  terms  of  the 
adult  world  of  reality.  Educational  utility  is  measured  by 
the  vividness  with  which  a  principle  is  imprest  on  the  mind 
of  the  pupil.  In  view  of  this  distinction,  applications  of 
mathematics  which  have  no  commercial  value  may  never- 
theless be  of  the  highest  pedagogical  utility.  To  be  efficient 
and  scientific  therefore,  the  teaching  of  geometry  must  sat- 
isfy two  requirements: 

1.  It  must  determine  what  constitutes  the  world  of  reality  for 
the  particular  pupils  concerned. 

2.  Utility  must  be  determined  by  the  reality  of  the  impres- 
sion conveyed.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  educational 
utility  resides  in  any  course  of  instruction  which  serves  to  co- 
ordinate mental  images,  develops  the  reasoning  ability,  and 
adds  materially  to  the  power  of  self-expression.  As  the  study 
of  geometry  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  serve  these  ends,  it  seems 
to  be  sufficiently  evident  that  it  should  occupy  a  larger  place  in 
the  curriculum  than  that  allotted  to  it  at  present. 

To  plan  intelligently  an  elementary  course  in  geometry, 
it  is  essential  to  recognize  the  successive  stages  in  the  un- 
folding of  the  geometric  concept.  As  our  schools  are  now 
organized,  these  are  three  in  number.  The  object  of  the 
first,  or  primary,  stage  is  to  familiarize  the  child  with  simple 
geometric  ideas  by  object  teaching,  paper  folding,  and 
similar  methods,  in  order  to  amplify  his  ordinary  space  con- 
cepts. The  aim  of  the  second,  or  grammar,  stage  should  be 
to  stimulate  the  imagination  and  develop  the  power  of 
reasoning  without  any  formal  presentation  of  the  subject 
as  geometry.  With  a  child,  abstraction  of  ideas  must  pro- 
ceed gradually,  and  new  material  must  be  related  at  each 
step  to  that  already  forming  part  of  the  child's  experience. 
This  means,  at  this  stage  of  instruction,  that  the  subject 
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matter  must  be  concrete  and  familiar,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  child  must  perceive  geometric  relations  between 
familiar  things  before  he  can  be  expected  to  abstract  these 
relations.  The  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  formulate 
problems  so  as  to  present  certain  geometric  relations  in  as 
many  and  varied  forms  as  come  within  the  limits  of  the 
child's  experience,  in  order  that  the  ideas  themselves  may 
finally  take  shape  as  a  general  relation,  or  principle  inde- 
pendent of  the  objects  related. 

As  the  work  proceeds  the  problems  should  be  so  formu- 
lated as  to  lead  to  the  idea  of  locus  and  function.  It  has  been 
found  that  it  is  impossible  to  impart  these  ideas  except  by 
relating  them  to  individual  experience.  It  is  also  now  well 
recognized  that  the  function  concept  is  the  basis  of  modem 
scientific  thought,  and  should  be  the  central  feature  of 
mathematical  instruction.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  so 
plan  our  geometric  teaching  that  the  ideas  of  locus  and  func- 
tion develop  gradually  and  naturally,  by  marking  points 
which  satisfy  certain  sets  of  relations  until  a  suf^cient  num- 
ber have  been  located  to  exhibit  a  definite  arrangement. 
To  do  this  systematically  is  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
discrete  and  continuous,  which  is  the  main  difficulty  en- 
countered in  passing  from  arithmetic  to  algebra,  and  also 
to  unfold  gradually  the  function  concept  and  thereby  fur- 
nish the  pupil  with  the  key  to  modem  scientific  thought. 

The  history  of  elementary  mathematics  indicates  that  the 
idea  of  form  is  as  primitive  as  the  idea  of  number.  Observa- 
tion has  also  shown  that  a  child  appreciates  form  quite  as 
well  as  number,  if  not  better.  Moreover,  the  history  of 
mathematical  development  shows  clearly  that  it  is  merely 
accidental  that  the  study  of  arithmetic  and  elementary 
algebra  is  made  to  precede  that  of  geometry.  The  most 
able  writers  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics  have  insisted 
that  it  is  not  merely  useful  to  teach  arithmetic  and  geometry 
side  by  side,  but  that  it  is  indispensable  for  maintaining 
that  unity  and  coordination  in  mathematics  which  is  one 
of  its  most  valuable  properties.  This  must  be  understood 
to  mean  not  that  the  logical  reasoning  of  Euclid  is  suitable 
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for  the  grades,  but  that  it  should  be  preceded  by  a  prepara- 
tory training  in  constructive  or  inventional  geometry,  par- 
allel with  the  study  of  arithmetic.  It  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  fact  that  for  centuries  geometry  has  meant  Euclid's 
canon  that  its  study  has  followed  arithmetic  and  elementary 
algebra  as  requiring  greater  maturity  of  mind.  The  argu- 
ment for  an  early  introduction  of  geometry  rests  on  the 
principle  that  in  order  to  think  the  mind  must  be  furnished 
with  ideas,  and  that  to  prepare  for  an  intelligent  study  of 
geometry,  the  child  at  an  early  age  should  become  familiar 
with  the  elementary  ideas  of  simple  geometric  forms. 

Of  recent  years  the  value  of  drawing  as  a  means  of  self- 
expression  has  come  to  be  generally  recognized,  and  together 
with  music  and  physical  culture  constitutes  a  prescribed 
training  as  it  did  centuries  ago  in  the  school  of  Pythagoras. 
The  value  of  geometrical  drawing  as  applied  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  problem  is  that  it  leads  to  clear  ideas  of  cer- 
tain truths  to  be  established,  and  may  also  be  used  to  develop 
definite  mathematical  concepts,  thereby  preparing  the  mind 
for  connected  thought. 

Beginning  with  the  object  teaching  of  the  kindergarten 
and  primary  we  may  therefore  proceed  by  way  of  construc- 
tional drawing,  to  induction  from  concrete  problems,  but 
without  formal  demonstration,  until  we  finally  arrive  at 
the  high  school  stage  of  logical  demonstration  of  abstract 
relations.  Thruout  the  entire  course,  geometric  training  is 
unique  in  that  its  value  depends  very  largely  on  the  ability 
and  resourcefulness  of  the  teacher.  The  cause  of  this  be- 
comes apparent  when  we  observe  that  comparatively  few 
people  when  confronted  with  a  complex  statement  are  able 
to  distinguish  between  what  is  essential  and  what  is  non- 
essential, and  are  equally  unable  to  follow  a  connected  chain 
of  thought  for  any  length  of  time.  The  chief  defect  in  their 
mental  equipment  is  undoubtedly  lack  of  the  power  of  con- 
centration. This  power  is,  in  fact,  the  criterion  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  trained  from  the  untrained  mind.  Since 
geometry  is  absolutely  dependent  on  concentration,  as  well 
as  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  developed,  two  things  are 
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apparent,  namely,  the  difficulties  which  confront  the  teacher 
of  geometry,  and  the  value  of  efficient  teaching  to  the  mental 
development  of  the  pupil.  The  first  is  the  main  argument 
for  spreading  out  geometric  teaching  by  making  it  penetrate 
downward  thru  the  grades.  Whatever  may  be  the  mental 
processes  involved,  it  is  certain  that  ideas  become  real  only 
by  degrees,  and  that  until  they  do  become  real,  the  mind  has 
no  control  over  them. 

The  teaching  of  geometry  in  the  grades  naturally  looks 
forward  to  the  third,  or  high  school,  stage  of  instruction. 
This  high  school  stage  consists  in  the  transition  from  objec- 
tive relationships  to  a  connected  sequence  of  reasoning  lead- 
ing from  one  result  to  another.  This  involves  at  the  outset 
the  acceptance  of  certain  axioms,  and  postulates  as  a  foun- 
dation on  which  to  build.  What  these  shall  be  is  a  question 
on  which  much  of  the  value  of  geometric  teaching  depends. 
The  first  conditions  which  such  postulates  must  satisfy  is 
that  the  child  must  be  convinced  of  their  truth  without  the 
aid  of  measurement  of  any  kind;  and,  conversely,  every 
statement  which  satisfies  this  condition  should,  at  this  stage 
of  instruction,  be  regarded  as  a  postulate. 

The  fallacy  of  using  measurement  as  a  means  of  geometric 
proof  has  been  frequently  pointed  out.  Measurement  can 
be  only  relative ;  is  subject  to  human  limitations  which  make 
it  an  approximation  at  best;  and  can  never  be  regarded  as 
proof  of  any  logical  relationship ;  whereas  the  chief  value  of 
geometric  reasoning  is  that  it  is  a  property  of  mind  which 
transcends  the  material,  and  that  its  conclusions  are  there- 
fore unassailable.  The  use  of  measurement  as  a  substitute 
for  geometric  reasoning  is  therefore  not  only  inefficient  as 
a  method  but  actually  harmful  in  its  effect  on  the  pupil. 

The  definition  of  postulate  just  given  naturally  separates 
the  subject  matter  of  high  school  geometry  into  two  groups: 
The  first  group  comprises  those  statements  which  the  child 
at  this  stage  accepts  as  true  without  question,  and  which  by 
reason  of  this  fact  are  regarded  as  postulates.  The  second 
group  comprises  all  geometric  relationships  not  obvious  on 
inspection,  and  the  truth  of  which  must  be  verified  by  logical 
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reasoning.  This  division  is  not  the  one  adopted  by  Euclid, 
nor  is  it  the  one  advocated  by  those  professional  mathemati- 
cians who  demand  rigor  at  every  stage.  Experience  in 
teaching,  however,  has  proved,  that  children  appreciate 
rigor  only  when  it  leads  to  some  intelligible  result,  and  an 
attempted  proof  of  some  relationship  which  was  obvious  at 
the  outset  is  confusing  to  their  ideas  and  leads  nowhere. 
The  place  of  rigor  in  high  school  geometry,  then,  is  in  build- 
ing up  a  strictly  logical  sequence  from  admitted  facts,  leav- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  sufficiency  or  redundancy  of 
those  facts  for  the  fourth,  or  university,  stage  of  develop- 
ment, when  the  mind  is  sufficiently  mature  to  be  critical. 

Statements  which  with  children  of  high  school  age  may  be 
regarded  as  postulates  are  such  as  the  following: 

The  equality  of  vertical  angles; 

The  bisection  of  a  circle  by  a  diameter; 

Properties  of  figures  evident  from  symmetry  or  resulting  from 
superposition. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  object  in  teaching  geom- 
etry at  this  stage  is  to  develop  the  conception  of  a  logical 
chain  of  proof.  Every  theorem  therefore  should  prove  some 
new  relation,  not  directly  obvious,  nor  apparent  from  sym- 
metry or  superposition.  In  preparing  the  subject  matter  it 
is  desirable  to  arrange  the  theorems  in  related  groups  such 
that  each  group  constitutes  a  unit  which  can  be  graspt  in 
its  entirety.  For  example,  the  properties  of  polygons,  cir- 
cular arcs,  and  tangents  can  be  arranged  in  one  group ;  regu- 
lar polyhedra  in  a  second  group;  the  tetrahedron,  cone, 
sphere,  and  cylinder  in  a  third  group,  and  so  on.  Of  course, 
every  textbook  attempts  some  grouping  of  theorems,  but  the 
sequence  usually  followed  is  the  one  established  by  Euclid, 
which  altho  unrivaled  as  a  logical  sequence,  is  not  necessarily 
the  best  from  a  pedagogical  standpoint.  Euclid  endeavored 
consistently  to  reduce  the  number  of  postulates  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  to  introduce  each  as  late  as  possible,  a  method 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  teaching  plan  here  presented 
of  accepting  as  postulates  all  intuitions,  or  unquestioned 
facts  of  experience.    Besides  its  educational  value,  this  plan 
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has  the  further  merit  of  economizing  time  and  effort,  and 
also  permits  the  introduction  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  soHd  geometry  in  connection  with  the  study  of  plane 
geometry. 

In  considering  the  teaching  of  geometry  we  have  so  far 
been  concerned  with  the  time-honored  geometry  of  the 
Greeks  as  crystallized  by  Euclid.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  few  high  school  teachers  of  geometry  have  any 
clear  idea  as  to  the  nature  and  possibilities  of  modern 
geometry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  modern  geometry 
is  more  powerful  as  a  method  and  more  far-reaching  in  its 
applications  than  the  simpler  formal  logic  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  However  useful  Grecian  geometry  may  have  been 
to  mankind  in  the  past,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
modern  geometry  is  more  in  accord  with  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing complexity  of  modern  civilization.  The  term  modern 
geometry  as  used  in  this  connection  is  intended  to  include 
synthetic  and  projective  geometry,  vector  analysis,  descrip- 
tive geometry  and  non-Euclidean  geometry. 

The  chief  object  in  revising  our  present  teaching  of  geome- 
try by  altering  its  content  and  extending  it  downward  into 
the  grades,  is  to  relieve  the  high  school  course  sufficiently 
to  permit  supplementing  our  present  curriculum  by  includ- 
ing the  elements  of  modern  geometry.  It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  the  mathematical  curriculum  should  be  uni- 
fied and  coordinated,  but  without  any  very  definite  progress 
being  made  in  this  direction.  Modern  geometry  opens  the 
way  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  result.  Algebra  as  now 
taught  is  presented  as  a  generalized  arithmetic  in  that  its 
processes  are  confined  to  pure  number.  A  larger  view  of 
algebra  can  be  given  by  applying  its  operations  to  vectors, 
or  directed  lines,  while  at  the  same  time  this  coordinates  the 
subject  with  geometry  to  their  mutual  benefit.  By  applying 
simple  algebraic  relations  to  vectors  it  is  possible  to  prove 
geometric  relations,  such,  for  example,  as  the  median  prop- 
erties of  triangles.  This  gives  the  true  idea  of  algebra  as  a 
language  with  more  than  one  interpretation,  and  as  relevant 
to  any  field  of  human  thought.    The  geometric  interpretation 
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of  imaginaries  and  complex  numbers  affords  another  link 
between  algebra  and  the  geometry  of  two  dimensions,  as  well 
as  involving  the  elements  of  trigonometry.  The  elements  of 
synthetic  or  projective  geometry  afford  another  notable 
opportunity  for  broadening  the  geometric  concept  and  pre- 
senting the  idea  of  correlation.  The  ideas  underlying  pro- 
jection and  inversion  involve  correlation  of  two  sets  of  enti- 
ties such  that  the  properties  of  one  set  may  be  inferred  from 
those  of  the  other.  The  value  of  such  a  principle  in  our 
increasingly  complex  social  life  is  a  fact  that  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

The  inclusion  of  these  topics  may  at  first  glance  seem 
impractical  as  demanding  an  increase  in  the  time  value 
assigned  to  mathematics.  This,  however,  is  not  intended. 
The  suggestions  here  made  do  not  contemplate  any  widening 
of  the  time  limits.  In  order  to  make  room  for  geometry 
in  the  grades,  much  of  the  written  work  in  arithmetic 
may  be  replaced  by  rapid  mental  and  oral  drill,  which  would 
necessarily  cut  down  the  time  limit  by  reason  of  the  quick- 
ness with  which  such  concentration  produces  fatigue,  while 
at  the  same  time,  such  intensive  effort  would  increase  the 
efficiency  of  instruction  in  arithmetic.  This  would  permit 
of  more  concrete  geometry  being  given  in  the  grades,  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  here  outlined,  and  this  in  turn 
would  simplify  the  teaching  of  geometry  in  the  high  school. 
Furthermore,  the  acceptance  of  postulates  as  indicated  above 
would  save  the  time  now  spent  on  their  formal  proof,  while 
a  fifty  per  cent  cut  might  be  made  in  the  number  of  theorems 
actually  proved  without  the  loss  of  anything  essential,  and 
with  a  distinct  gain  in  breadth  of  view  and  power  of  attack, 
provided  the  time  so  saved  was  devoted  to  modern  geometry. 

Probably  the  chief  difhculty  to  be  met  in  putting  into 
effect  such  a  modification  of  the  curriculum  is  that  the 
teacher  of  geometry  would  need  to  have  a  broader  prepara- 
tion than  that  demanded  at  present. 

S.  E.  Slocum 

University  of  Cincinnati 


VII 

THE  EXAMINATION  AND  THE  LEARNER 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  faults 
and  failures  of  examinations.  They  have  been  denounced 
as  means  for  wrecking  human  health  and  happiness,  and 
some  educators  have  been  inclined  to  doubt  the  right  of 
their  existence  in  the  school  routine.  By  such  critics  the 
examination  has  been  considered  merely  as  a  means  for  mea- 
suring achievement  and  ability.  This,  moreover,  is  the 
popular  conception;  and  for  this  conception  the  current 
educational  practises  are  in  part  responsible.  The  real  and 
fundamental  ofhce  of  the  examination,  however,  is  to  aid 
the  learner.  Time  was  when  one  aspect  of  this  function 
was  duly  recognized,  when  the  examination  had  a  strong 
defense.^as  stimulus  for  study  and  review.  But  this  lonely 
fortress  was  shattered  sadly  on  the  rise  of  "motivation." 
Even  some  strong  forces  in  the  present  ranks  of  educators 
trust  to  interests  and  aims  in  life  to  attack  and  capture  all 
that  is  worth  the  learning. 

This  would  suffice  if  youth  were  age  in  miniature.  But 
it  is  not,  and  probably  the  choicest  contribution  of  child 
psychology  is  this  fact  that  it  is  not.  The  child  has,  ideals, 
motives,  habits,  sense  of  values,  and,  in  short,  behavior, 
quite  peculiar  to  himself.  He  measures  everything  by  his 
past  experiences,  and  his  values  always  have  a  setting  in  the 
present.  This  shortsightedness,  which  is  most  strikingly 
characteristic  of  the  child,  decreases  with  the  increase  of  the 
learner's  age  and  experience.  But  it  never  reaches  zero,  for 
sufficient  evidences  bear  testimony  to  the  adult's  habits  of 
measuring  in  terms  of  present  values.  The  average  person 
loses  patience  with  his  enterprises  if  no  immediate  results 
obtain  to  goad  him  on.  The  college  student  never  works 
quite  so  hard  as  when  he  faces  an  examination,  even  tho 
in  his  whole  course  he  has  been  seeking  most  earnestly  to 
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fit  himself  for  specific  fields  of  life.  The  graduate  student 
finds  himself  neglecting  numerous  details  which  he  well 
knows  would  be  of  certain  value  in  real  life,  but  the  know- 
ledge of  which  does  not  suffice  to  call  forth  his  best  efforts. 
Even  the  remote  "finals"  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  may  not 
be  sufficient  stimuli.  Indeed,  the  system  of  no  examinations 
until  the  candidate  comes  up  for  his  degree,  which  is  in 
vogue  in  some  universities,  is  hardly  psychological.  The 
college,  university,  and  technical  school,  however,  have  been 
recognizing  shortsightedness  in  the  maturer  student,  by  the 
fact  that,  in  spite  of  some  lenient  elective  systems  that  pre- 
vail, students  are  compelled  to  master  certain  general  fields 
of  knowledge.  Even  the  regular  graduate  student  finds 
some  rather  rigid  limits  to  the  field  which  he  can  choose  if 
he  desires  a  higher  degree.  These  limits  may  not  be  quite 
right;  yet  the  most  liberal  educator  hardly  would  throw 
down  all  the  bars  and  leave  alone  to  motivation  the  choice 
of  the  student's  pasture.  Shortsightedness,  then,  is  a  com- 
mon attribute  of  human  life. 

Therefore,  something  in  addition  to  mere  appeal  to  future 
motives  seems  necessary  at  times  to  urge  along  the  average 
learner;  some  means  whereby  his  future  needs  are  made 
comparatively  more  immediate.  When  the  teacher  of  phys- 
ics, say,  proceeds  with  demonstration  of  electricity  as  far 
as  the  students  can,  with  their  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  understand,  and  thereby  works  up  a  high  degree  of 
interest,  he  does  well ;  and  if  he  so  leads  them,  that  when  the 
place  is  reached  where  their  intelligent  procedure  demands 
a  pause  for  study  of  certain  basic  principles  and  mathe- 
matical application,  they  master  these,  he  is  reaching 
toward  the  zenith  of  his  function  as  a  teacher.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  with  the  present  status  compara- 
tively few  fields  so  readily  lend  themselves  to  the  appeal  of 
motivation.  Therefore  something  must  be  substituted  when 
the  more  distant  motives  fail.  Of  course,  the  substitute 
would  be  more  or  less  artificial,  whereas  the  type  of  educa- 
tion that  would  seem  ideal  would  create  natural  situations 
where  every  lesson  learned  would  be  used  so  frequently 
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that  it  would  never  be  forgotten  and  nothing  would  be 
learned  before  the  time  for  its  utility.  Once  this  Utopia 
has  been  realized  examinations  in  their  present  meaning  will 
be  obsolete.  Each  successive  step  in  doing,  then,  will  auto- 
matically examine,  restudy,  reorganize,  and  recall  the  nec- 
essary past  experience.  This  ideal,  however,  is  far  remote, 
in  its  reality,  because  we  can  not  hope  to  change  our  present 
modes  of  learning  suddenly,  and,  furthermore,  life  is  so 
complex  and  each  present  act  involves  so  many  earlier 
phases  of  behavior,  that  the  choice  of  ideal  procedure  by 
the  learner  would  be  somewhat  of  a  puzzle.  Until  this  ideal 
has  been  reached  the  learner  must  be  induced  to  store  up  a 
large  supply  of  facts  and  principles  in  readiness  for  future 
use,  to  master  a  system  of  theories  to  be  tested  and  applied 
in  some  remote  time.  Hence  the  need  of  every  possible 
incentive  which,  if  artificial,  can  be  supplanted  gradually 
by  natural  motives.  To  be  sure,  the  examination  is  arti- 
ficial, but  in  so  far  as  it  stimulates  intensive,  systematic 
study,  efficient  learning,  and  retention  of  what  has  been 
learned,  temporarily  at  least,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  efficient 
factor  at  our  service.  So  much  for  examinations  as  an 
incentive. 

The  next  step  in  order  is  to  point  out  some  specific  and 
effective  applications  of  examinations  as  aids  in  learning. 
Not  merely  does  the  examination  stimulate  the  learner 
generally,  but  it  also  helps  determine  his  specific  interests 
and  behavior.  The  curriculum  determines  rather  fully  what 
general  fields  of  things  the  child,  in  his  regular  school  rou- 
tine, shall  attend  to;  it  aims  to  select  what  ultimately  will 
be  useful  to  the  child.  But  the  child,  because  of  his  short- 
sightedness, may  not  evaluate  as  useful  many  really  funda- 
mental things  within  these  several  fields  of  study.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  lieu  of  a  natural  program,  some  immedi- 
ate demands  for  use  of  information  about  the  facts  in  ques- 
tion is  made,  if  the  child  feels  himself  compelled  to  stand 
ready  to  give  an  account  of  what  comes  within  the  possible 
field  of  his  perception,  he  will  soon  develop  the  habit  of 
attending  to  that  which  he  knows  he  will  probably  be  held 
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accountable  for.  The  examination,  when  properly  applied, 
constantly  reminds  the  learner  that  he  is  responsible  for 
the  mastery  of  what  is  presented  for  his  learning.  Such  an 
examination  would  have  consideration  for  the  falsity  of  the 
assumption  that  to  do  a  thing  or  to  be  exposed  to  a  situa- 
tion is  to  know  that  thing  or  to  react  to  that  situation.  For 
a  few  centuries  it  was  believed  that  to  know  meant  to  do; 
but  the  leading  moralists  and  educators  today  are  hardly 
satisfied  with  this  Socratic  dictum.  They  are  not  willing  to 
trust  in  proverbs  and  moral  maxims  merely,  but  they  are 
seeing  to  it  that  situations  are  created  whereby  the  child 
acts  right.  Hence  the  emphasis  upon  manual  training,  the 
household  arts,  and  the  creation  of  life  situations  in  the 
school. 

But  another  bit  of  tradition,  that  to  do  is  to  know,  still  has 
very  general  approbation.  Recent  studies  of  incidental 
memory  have  disrobed  the  fallacy  of  this  very  prevalent 
assumption.  Even  common  observation  testifies  that  we 
may  do,  hear,  see,  and  use  things  a  thousand  times  without 
knowing  them  in  simplest  details  unless  while  they  are 
within  our  range  of  possible  experience,  we  have  some  need 
of  their  intimate  acquaintance.  To  be  exposed  to  a  situa- 
tion is  no  surety  that  one  will  react  to  it,  and  only  when  a 
reaction  is  elicited  is  there  any  real  experience,  i.e.,  any  real 
learning. 

The  still  clinging  claims  for  culture  by  means  of  a  few 
years'  exposure  to  Greek  and  Latin,  the  proverbial  class- 
paper  in  college,  numerous  home  work  assignments  that 
demand  much  mere  copying  and  provoke  dishonesty,  the 
long  English  composition  to  be  written  outside  of  class,  the 
much-wasted  time  at  blackboard  recitation,  the  overem- 
phasis upon  extensive  formal  outlines  and  notebooks,  the 
mere  perfunctory  laboratory  experiments  and  records,  the 
acceptance  and  demand  by  most  colleges  of  laboratory  note- 
books as  ample  evidence  of  the  owner's  knowledge  of  that 
subject;  all  are  based  upon  a  false  assumption,  in  so  far 
as  no  demands  are  made  for  further  proof  of  the  learner's 
mastery  of  these  subjects  than  the  sheer  possession  of  these 
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generally  mechanical  records  which  are  ofttimes  monu- 
ments to  wasted  time  and  energy.  These  forms  of  prac- 
tise, however,  may  all  be  indispensable  devices  if  some 
means  obtain  whereby  their  intelligent  performance  is  as- 
sured; but  some  motive  more  immediate  than  life's  distant 
needs  are  necessary  for  such  assurance.  Examinations  help 
assure  the  proper  response  to  the  essential  situations,  or, 
learning  of  the  proper  things. 

Expectation  of  examination,  furthermore,  demands  re- 
study  of  things  once  learned.  The  more  frequently  a  prob- 
lem is  attacked  the  more  numerous  are  the  avenues  of  its 
approach  and  the  greater  are  the  possible  associations 
formed,  whereby  the  bond  between  response  and  situation 
is  more  firmly  fixt.  Such  expectation  further  means  reor- 
ganizing, a  redistributing  of  emphasis  upon  essentials  and 
a  dropping  out  of  the  less  relevant.  All  these  factors  mean 
greater  possibilities  of  retention,  i.e.,  of  recall  when  needed. 
But  the  greatest  and  most  universal  contribution  of  the 
examination  to  the  learner's  progress  is  in  helping  him  retain 
what  he  already  knows  by  stimulating  him  to  reproduce 
what  he  has  learned  before  it  is  forgotten.  In  a  study  of 
Recall  in  Relation  to  Retention  made  by  the  writer  on  several 
hundred  school  children,  he  found  that  at  the  end  of  thirty 
minutes  after  writing  a  number  of  words,  a  group  of  stu- 
dents that  had  twice  recalled  the  words  in  the  meantime 
gave  twenty-five  per  cent  more  than  a  similar  group  who 
had  had  no  intervening  recalls.  He  then  concluded  that 
the  learner  would  "profit  greatly  by  frequent  recalls  of 
things  he  has  learned,  while  the  material  is  fresh  in  mind, 
rather  than  have  long  and  arduous  reviews  that  require  an 
extensive  restudy  of  the  material  once  learned."  The  exam- 
ination constantly  reminds  the  learner  of  his  need  of  con- 
tinued, or  of  greater,  effort,  helps  assure  his  mastery  of  de- 
tails otherwise  neglected,  stimulates  restudy  and  best  of 
all,  without  restudy,  the  examination  aids  his  retention. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  attributes  of  an 
effective  system  of  examinations.  First,  there  should  be 
an  overlapping,  a  continuity.     This  attribute,  however,  is 
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hardly  evidenced  by  the  current  system.  It  is  a  common 
custom  in  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges  and,  alas,  too 
often  in  the  grades,  to  give  long  examinations  after  intervals 
of  one  or  several  months.  The  student  then  may  go  thru 
cruel  cramming  sieges  and  after  the  examination  he  may 
be  happy  to  forget  what  he  has  thereby  learned.  The  field 
then  covered  is  covered  for  all  time.  Too  well  one  knows 
the  attitude  of  students  toward  subjects  they  have  already 
past.  A  reference  to  these  subjects  may  provoke  a  spirit 
of  disgust.  "We  have  past  that;  we  are  not  supposed  to 
know  it  now,"  is  the  attitude.  The  learner  should  be  made 
to  profit  widely  by  his  own  mistakes.  Some  students,  after 
the  examination  of  the  current  type,  are  eager  out  of  curi- 
osity to  know  how  well  they  answered.  Some  positively 
avoid  talking  or  thinking  about  the  examination  that  is 
past,  but  try  to  wholly  rid  their  minds  of  it,  and  some  are 
indifferent.  None  perhaps  feels  a  real  need  of  knowing  the 
correct  answers.  But  suppose  they  knew  that  they  would 
be  liable  in  the  future  to  a  test  on  all  or  part  of  the  same 
questions.  Then  to  be  safe  they  would  strive  hard  to  mas- 
ter those  parts  in  which  they  had  failed.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  purposely  repeat  questions  which  had  been 
asked  in  a  previous  test.  The  student  then  should  always 
feel  responsible  for  all  he  has  learned.  For  him  no  field 
should  ever  be  completely  covered.  The  examination,  sci- 
entifically applied,  will  help  satisfy  this  need  of  recall,  until 
the  curriculum  will  have  been  such  that  life  will  constantly 
make  the  student  recall  what  he  has  learned  in  school,  and 
that  the  school  will  compel  the  student  constantly  to  recall 
life's  experience.  Hence  the  examination  should  be  fre- 
quent, should  demand  recall  of  any  part  of  the  field  once 
covered,  should  overlap,  and  should  generally  be  given  un- 
announced. The  error  in  respect  to  temporary  mastery 
above  referred  to  seems  to  obtain  not  merely  with  whole 
subjects  but  with  their  parts,  and  daily  sections.  Studies 
by  Norsworthy  and  by  Woodworth  indicate  that  the  in- 
dividual who  recites  best  at  first  recall  will  retain  the  most 
for  future  recall.    Some  evidence  in  favor  of  a  purpose  to 
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remember  things  for  future  rather  than  for  present  needs, 
are  cited  by  Aal,  and  by  Boswell,  and  Foster.  In  fact,  we 
have  common  observation  to  suggest  that  many  a  student 
who  strives  hard  to  make  a  brilliant  recitation  daily,  often 
resorts  to  artificial  means  whereby  he  can  readily  reproduce 
what  he  has  learned  after  a  brief  interval.  One  very  promi- 
nent device  is  to  visualize  and  to  remember  by  the  position 
on  the  page.  It  certainly  makes  a  tremendous  difference  to 
the  learner  whether  he  is  preparing  the  lesson  for  the  present 
recitation  or  for  future  purposes  as  well.  If  he  learns  for 
permanent  use  he  will  strive  to  make  as  many  meaningful 
associations  as  he  can,  to  tie  it  up  with  fundamental  truths 
that  are  familiar,  and  to  enlarge  its  meaning  in  every  possi- 
ble way.  The  cramming  for  daily  recitation  is  as  pernicious 
as  it  is  for  finals  and  even  more,  perhaps.  The  incentive 
offered  in  many  schools  by  way  of  exempting  from  final 
examinations  those  students  who  make  high  grades  in  daily 
recitation  is  a  grave  misfortune  to  the  fortunate  student, 
for  he  is  thereby  encouraged  to  resort  to  mechanical  devices 
that  are  oftentimes  a  hindrance  to  real  learning.  This  fact 
may  suggest  one  explanation  of  why  the  exempted  student 
frequently  does  not  pan  out  in  life  so  well  as  some  of  his 
weaker  classmates.  Frequent  tests,  unannounced,  given 
from  the  viewpoint  of  recall,  on  any  part  of  the  subject 
learned,  would  help  avoid  this  daily  cramming  evil. 

It  is  of  no  little  consequence  that  most  examinations  be 
given  unannounced.  This  is  quite  contrary  to  the  current 
systems.  Many  students  of  secondary  schools  and  colleges 
are  taught  to  consider  it  an  injustice  to  be  given  a  test,  even 
in  regular  class  work,  without  a  few  days*  warning.  In  one 
of  the  largest  universities  of  this  country  a  sophomore  class 
marched  out  of  the  classroom  in  a  body  when  a  certain  pro- 
fessor, a  few  years  ago,  surprized  them  by  starting  to  give 
a  brief  examination.  This  new  professor  soon  learned  that 
he  had  violated  a  sacred  precedent  of  that  department  of  the 
university.  Of  course,  the  average  student  will  feel  it  an 
injustice  not  to  know  when  he  is  to  be  called  to  account  for 
what  he  knows.    He  needs  to  be  taught,  however,  by  regular 
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practise  all  along  the  line,  that  he  must  be  ready  always. 
Furthermore,  he  must  be  ready  to  recall  not  only  what 
he  has  just  learned  but  he  must  also  stand  ready  to  repro- 
duce any  part  of  what  he  has  already  mastered  whether  it 
was  learned  a  day  before,  or  several  months  before.  Life 
demands  constant  recall  of  any  part,  or  of  all  of  one's  experi- 
ence at  regular  intervals.  Moreover,  life  demands  quick 
and  immediate  recall  of  one's  best  experiences  to  solve  situa- 
tions that  come  unannounced.  The  one  who  best  succeeds 
in  life  is  he  who  has  at  his  command  always  every  bit  of 
past  experience  organized  and  disciplined  for  instant  service 
in  any  possible  emergency. 

The  student  should  be  trained  to  recall  what  he  knows  on 
short  notice.  To  this  end  the  examination  should  demand 
working  against  time.  Most  of  all  it  should  demand  learn- 
ing against  time.  Some  recent  studies  by  the  writer  in  this 
field  have  shown  a  marked  gain  in  learning  by  a  group  who 
studied  with  a  knowledge  that  their  time  was  limited,  over 
a  similar  group  who  studied  for  the  same  length  of  time  but 
did  not  know  their  time  was  limited.  This  one  great  secret  of 
efficiency  in  the  industrial  world  has  hardly  been  given  a  chance 
in  the  world  of  learning.  If  the  student  knows  his  time  for 
any  test  will  be  limited,  in  his  preparation  he  will  habitually 
organize  the  material  so  as  to  be  ready  to  give  the  greatest 
amount  of  information  in  the  shortest  time.  Furthermore, 
he  will  learn  to  economize  words  in  expression  and  will  con- 
sequently develop  habits  of  brevity.  One  of  the  greatest 
ills  of  the  pupils'  written  work  which  the  average  teacher's 
methods  foster  is  verbosity.  The  prevalent  mode  of  writing 
long  compositions  outside  of  class,  with  the  privilege  of  using 
all  the  time  and  space  desired  is  the  English  teacher's  con- 
tribution to  this  ill.  Some  English  teachers,  however,  awake 
to  this  fact,  assign  topics  to  be  studied  outside  of  class  but 
to  be  written  upon  in  a  limited  time  in  class.  The  examina- 
tion then  should  be  such  as  to  encourage  habits  of  con- 
ciseness. 

The  discipline  that  comes  from  recall  in  a  limited  time 
and  on  short  notice  develops  habits  of  quickly  marshalling 
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one's  mental  forces  and  necessarily  makes  one  while  learn- 
ing constantly  mindful  of  the  fact,  that  what  one  learns, 
will  have  to  be  learned  not  merely  for  one  occasion,  not 
merely  for  one  recitation,  or  for  one  examination,  but  for 
times  whose  number  will  depend  upon  the  variety  of  experi- 
ences and  the  length  of  one's  life. 

Moreover,  as  a  rule,  examinations  should  be  brief.  In  a 
much-used  text  of  School  hygiene  one  reads:  "An  examina- 
tion in  the  upper  elementary  grades  should  not  last  more 
than  an  hour  and  a  half  and  in  high  school  it  ought  not  to 
exceed  two  hours.''  The  implication  is  that  examinations 
are  even  longer  than  these  intervals.  This  all  sounds  as  if 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Not  merely  for  humane  purposes,  but 
for  efficiency,  examinations  should  be  two  minutes,  rather 
than  two  hours  in  length.  From  three  to  ten  minutes  is 
probably  a  good  time  limit  in  most  cases  and,  e.  g.,  instead 
of  ten  questions  that  take  ten  minutes,  or  three  minutes, 
each,  ask  one  such  question.  But  let  the  examinations  then 
come  often,  every  day  or  so.  The  incentive  for  study  will 
be  proportionally  more  and  the  student  will  have  the  re- 
minder constantly.  The  written  examination  .referred  to  in 
this  paper  would  not  displace  the  oral  test.  That  oral  test, 
too,  would  be  considered  best,  if,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the 
principles  suggested  for  the  written  test  could  obtain.  Ob- 
jections to  the  above  proposed  scheme  will  be  expected. 
That  all  examinations  are  more  or  less  artificial  has  been 
admitted,  but  until  the  whole  curriculum  correlates  per- 
fectly with  real  life  the  examination  offers  perhaps  the 
most  expedient  substitute  to  help  attain  the  end  desired  in 
learning. 

The  plan  seems  to  increase  the  burdens  of  the  teacher. 
This  is  not  necessarily  true.  Indeed,  such  a  plan  may  lesson 
them.  Her  tasks  thereby  certainly  would  be  more  evenly 
distributed.  The  average  teacher,  especially  in  the  secon- 
dary schools  and  colleges,  several  times  each  year,  must  spend 
a  week  or  two  grading  stacks  of  long,  tedious  papers.  She 
is  often  puzzled  in  the  grading  of  a  paper  of  six  or  a  dozen 
answers  to  questions  which  can  hardly  be  of  equal  weight. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  each  day  or  two,  she  would  spend 
some  time  grading  papers  that  are  concise,  on  one  topic, 
which  thereby  demand  but  a  few  moments  to  each  paper, 
the  tasks  would  be  less  irksome.  Not  all  the  tests  need  to 
be  graded.  Let  the  student  know  that  only  a  part,  say  a 
half  or  even  a  third  of  these  tests,  will  be  marked ;  let  those 
tests  for  grading  be  selected  by  a  strictly  followed  schedule 
which  is  based  on  chance  selection,  so  that  the  student  never 
will  know  which  test  will  be  neglected.  The  other  tests  the 
teacher  could  glance  over  to  discover  the  type  of  general 
errors  which  could  be  discust  in  class.  To  be  effective  the 
graded  papers  should  be  returned  promptly.  Let  no  teacher 
here  delude  herself  that  she  dares  grow  lax  and  seldom  grade 
the  papers.  It  is  the  belief  of  many  a  student  that  all  or 
most  of  his  papers  are  thrown  into  the  waste  basket  and  his 
grades  guessed  at.  Probably  he  has  had  some  ground  for 
his  belief.  Doubtless  many  students  who  fret  and  worry  in 
attempts  to  present  good  papers,  if  they  only  knew,  are 
merely  robbed  of  so  much  time  and  effort. 

Suppose  in  the  current  system  every  teacher  is  conscien- 
tious; even  then,  there  is  tremendous  waste  of  student's 
time.  The  final  means  complete  suspension  of  regular  class 
work  for  a  week  or  two.  Where  the  finals  come  several 
weeks  before  the  end  of  a  school  term,  then  from  the  end  of 
the  examination  to  the  end  of  the  term  the  school  work  gen- 
erally is  little  better  than  a  farce.  The  suggested  plan 
would  have  no  place  for  finals.  Some  would  argue  that  the 
plan  would  be  unfair  to  the  slow  student.  Rather  it  may 
be  just  what  he  needs  to  stimulate  him  and  to  arouse  him 
from  his  lethargy.  For  any  one  the  most  urgent  needs 
call  forth  the  best  he  has.  Furthermore,  it  will  urge  the 
student  to  organize  and  classify  what  he  knows  for  momen- 
tary readiness — the  one  thing  the  slow  student  lacks. 

But  it  will  be  a  nerve  wrecking  device  is  the  final  cry. 
No;  that  is  just  what  the  plan  seeks  most  to  avoid.  Some 
hygienic  arguments  against  the  present  system  have  good 
bases,  for  many  children,  as  well  as  adults,  are  injured  by  fret- 
ting over  finals.  It  is  not  the  examination  that  harms ;  it  is  the 
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anxiety  while  awaiting  them  and  preparing  for  them.  They 
come  too  seldom  for  the  learner  ever  to  be  accustomed  to 
them  and  their  decision  is  too  tremendous  in  determining 
pupils'  fate.  But  the  system  of  short  tests,  given  very 
often,  unannounced,  that  permit  no  cramming,  would 
habituate  the  student  to  be  tested  any  time,  and  would  be 
about  as  commonplace  as  a  daily  recitation.  The  learner 
would  thereby  be  constantly  reminded  of  his  difficulties  but 
would  have  many  later  opportunities  to  prove  himself. 
Just  as  soon  as  writing  is  perfectly  automatic,  the  child 
should  become  habituated  to  written  tests  and  long  before, 
to  short  oral  quizzes;  and  this  habit  never  should  be  allowed 
to  die. 

To  reiterate,  the  examination  is  an  indispensable  device 
to  help  motivate  in  study  and  review,  by  transmuting  future 
values  to  the  present,  by  reminding  the  learner  always  of 
his  shortcomings,  and  by  assuring  a  rather  strict  attention 
to  details  otherwise  neglected.  To  this  end  examinations, 
as  a  rule,  should  be  brief  and  frequent,  should  be  given 
unannounced,  should  demand  working  against  time,  should 
overlap,  so  as  to  demand  recalling  and  reorganizing  of  any 
part  of  things  once  learned,  and  never  should  be  final. 

Gary  C.  Myers 
Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teachers 


DISCUSSIONS 

THE  WORDS  SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY  ^ 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  proposal  to  institute  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  the  new  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy — 
a  proposal  which  has  been  accepted  by  Congregation — re- 
ceived the  valuable  support  of  Professor  Case  in  a  letter 
published  in  the  Times.  He  points  out  that  we  have  in  Eng- 
land a  tendency  to  popularize  technical  terms  so  as  to  per- 
vert their  legitimate  meaning,  and  he  expresses  lively  regret 
at  what  he  holds  to  be  the  use  of  the  word  science  in  an  un- 
justifiable sense  by  Professor  Armstrong  and  by  the  high 
authority  of  the  Ministry  who  appointed  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Science.  I  quite  agree  with  the  President  of 
Corpus  that  English  carelessness  about  technical  terms  tends 
to  sanction  an  arbitrary  abuse  of  language,  and  has  led  to  an 
improper  use  of  the  word  science,  confining  it  to  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  are  more  correctly  called  "the 
natural  sciences." 

I  say  more  correctly  since,  in  the  charter  granted  by  King 
Charles  II.  to  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1663,  that 
society  is  entitled  Regalis  Societas  Londini  pro  scientia 
naturali  promovenda.  This  was  translated  at  the  time  into 
English  as  The  Royal  Society  of  London  for  the  Promotion 
of  Natural  Knowledge.  In  later  times  at  both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  the  term  natural  science  has  been  with  general 
approval  substituted  for  natural  knowledge.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  early  and  weighty  precedent  for  the  use  of  the 
word  science,  without  further  qualification,  to  signify  the 
knowledge  of  nature  or  natural  science.  The  Academie  des 
Sciences  was  founded  in  Paris  in  1666  with  that  limitation 
of  the  word  science  which  has  been  consistently  maintained. 
The  Academie  Frangaise,  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles-Lettres,  the  Academie  des  Beaux- Arts,  and  the  Acade- 
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mie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques  (a  recent  addition) 
exist  alongside  of  it  as  constituents  of  the  Institut  de  France. 
The  use  of  the  word  science  as  limited  by  the  founders  of 
the  French  Acad6mie  des  Sciences  has  been  largely  followed 
by  other  national  academies  thru  out  the  world,  tho  the 
Academia  Regia  Scientiarum  of  Berlin — reconstituted  in 
1 8 12  as  the  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin — has 
four  sections,  namely,  physical,  mathematical,  philosophical, 
and  historical.  It  thus  appears  that  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Science  of  1870  can  not  justly  be  accused  of  audacity 
in  its  limitation  of  the  word  science,  as  the  President 
of  Corpus  would  have  us  believe,  since  it  was  following 
the  practise  of  the  French  and  many  other  celebrated 
academies. 

Moreover,  the  well-known  fact  that  the  word  science  was 
formerly  applied  at  Oxford  to  the  works  of  Aristotle  scarcely 
justifies  the  contention  of  the  President  that  the  term  science 
has  been  used  from  Aristotle  downwards  for  the  systematic 
and  methodical  study  of  a  subject,  nor  indeed  can  the  Presi- 
dent wish  to  lead  his  readers  to  believe  what  his  words  imply, 
namely,  that  this  Latin  word  was  known  to  and  used  by 
Aristotle! 

Whenever  it  is  possible,  without  pedantry,  to  use  the  term 
natural  science  in  place  of  the  abbreviated  form  science, 
English  writers  no  doubt  should  do  so.  But  the  French 
Academy,  our  newspapers,  the  Royal  Commission,  the  term 
scientific  method,  and  the  modem  word  scientist  (which 
has  the  high  approval  of  Whewell  in  his  Philosophy  of 
the  inductive  sciences)  have  made  it  a  difficult  thing  in 
practise. 

The  English-reading  public  understands  by  the  word 
science,  especially  if  printed  with  an  initial  capital,  natural 
science.  A  writer  must  not  offend  his  readers  by  irrelevant 
scruples  as  to  the  correct  use  of  words.  We  all  submit  to 
Art,  with  a  capital  initial,  as  meaning  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  art  of  all  handicraft,  and  from  that  which  is 
pointed  to  in  the  words  artful  and  crafty.  We  accept  it  as 
something  other  than  the  arts,  which  are  sometimes  con- 
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trasted  with  the  sciences  and  sometimes  paired  off  with 
them  in  couples.  Bearing  more  closely  on  the  proper  use  of 
the  word  science  is  the  use  of  the  word  arts  to  signify  the 
subjects  of  the  studium  generate  of  the  medieval  university, 
since  of  these  it  was  said :  "The  sciences  are  the  arts  of  the 
mind." 

The  President  of  Corpus  says,  in  his  letter  to  The  Times, 
that  the  mental  and  moral  sciences  are  sometimes  too  nar- 
rowly called  philosophy.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  this 
fine  old  word  has  acquired  a  misleading  usage  in  modern 
English.  There  is  no  better  justification  for  restricting  it  to 
what  the  pupils  and  editors  of  Aristotle  called  metaphysics 
than  there  is  for  excluding  the  study  of  mental  phenomena 
from  the  application  of  the  word  science.  The  founders  of 
the  Royal  Society  called  the  natural  knowledge  at  which 
they  aimed  the  New  Philosophy,  and  until  the  later  years  of 
last  century  Natural  Philosophy  and  Experimental  Philos- 
ophy were  terms  applied,  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere,  with 
deliberate  appreciation  of  their  significance,  to  the  study  of 
physics.  Whewell  is  an  important  authority  for  the  wide 
and  comprehensive  use  of  the  word  philosophy.  The  wise 
men  of  early  times  and  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers  were, 
in  intention,  investigators  and  discoverers  of  the  order  of 
nature. 

The  so-named  Philosophical  Faculty  of  the  German  uni- 
versities includes  the  professors  of  the  various  natural  sci- 
ences, as  well  as  those  of  moral  philosophy,  history,  language, 
and  mathematics.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  under  the 
theological  domination  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  the  concep- 
tion of  philosophy  became  perverted  and  restricted  by  the 
elaborate  ingenuities  of  the  schoolmen,  whose  purpose  was 
to  harmonize  Christian  theology  with  the  logic  of  "the  philoso- 
pher," by  which  title  they  called  Aristotle.  A  later  use  of 
the  word  philosophy  has  harked  back  to  medieval  example 
and  tended  to  the  narrowing  of  its  signification  in  an  unde- 
sirable way,  so  that  many  wrongly  apply  it  at  the  present  day 
to  the  studies  of  the  metaphysician  alone,  whilst  excluding 
from  its  area  those  of  the  physician  and  the  physicist.    The 
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institution  by  the  University  of  Oxford  of  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  philosophy  to  include  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamt  of  by  conventional  philosophers  will 
be  a  real  progress  in  nomenclature  and  organization.- 

E.  Ray  Lankester 

JANE  AUSTEN 
[The  centenary  of  Jane  Austen  has  called  out  renewed  interest  in  her 
life  and  writings  as  well  as  much  discussion  regarding  her  place  in  English 
literature.  We  know  of  nothing  better  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
teachers  of  English  literature  than  the  following  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Literary  Supplement  of  the  London  Times.  ] 

The  time  has  come,  surely,  when  there  is  no  need  to  bring 
witnesses  to  prove  Jane  Austen's  fame.  Arrange  the  great 
English  novelists  as  one  will,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
bring  them  out  in  any  order  where  she  is  not  first,  or  second, 
or  third,  whoever  her  companions  may  be.  Unlike  other 
great  writers  in  almost  every  way,  she  is  unlike  them,  too, 
in  the  very  slow  and  very  steady  rise  of  her  reputation; 
it  has  been  steady  because  there  is  probably  no  novelist  of 
the  nineteenth  century  who  requires  us  to  make  so  little 
excuse  for  her,  and  it  has  been  slow  because  she  has  limita- 
tions of  a  kind  particularly  likely  to  cramp  a  writer's  popu- 
larity. The  mere  sight  of  her  six  neat  volumes  suggests 
something  of  the  reason,  for  when  we  look  at  them  we  do 
not  remember  any  page  or  passage  which  so  burnt  itself  into 
our  minds  when  we  read  it  first  that  from  time  to  time 
we  take  the  book  down,  read  that  sentence  again,  and  are 
again  exalted.  We  doubt  whether  one  of  her  novels,  was 
ever  a  long  toil  and  stumble  to  any  reader  with  a  splendid 
view  at  the  end.  She  was  never  a  revelation  to  the  young, 
a  stem  comrade,  a  brilliant  and  extravagantly  admired 
friend,  a  writer  whose  sentences  sang  in  one's  brain  and  were 
half  absorbed  into  one's  blood.  And  directly  one  has  set 
down  any  of  the  above  phrases  one  is  conscious  of  the  irony 
with  which  she  would  have  disclaimed  any  such  wish  or 
intention.  We  can  hear  it  in  the  words  addrest  to  the 
nephew  who  had  lost  two  chapters  of  his  novel.    "How  could 
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I  possibly  join  them  on  to  the  little  bit  (two  inches  wide) 
of  ivory  on  which  I  work  with  so  fine  a  brush,  as  produces 
little  effect  after  much  labor?";  and  again  in  the  famous, 
"Let  other  pens  dwell  on  guilt  and  misery.  I  quit  such 
odious  subjects  as  soon  as  I  can." 

But  however  modest  and  conscious  of  her  own  defects 
she  may  be,  the  defects  are  there  and  must  be  recognized 
by  readers  who  are  as  candid  as  Jane  Austen  herself  would 
wish  them  to  be.  The  chief  reason  why  she  does  not  appeal 
to  us  as  some  inferior  writers  do  is  that  she  has  too  little  of 
the  rebel  in  her  composition,  too  little  discontent,  and  of  the 
vision  which  is  the  cause  and  the  reward  of  discontent.  She 
seems  at  times  to  have  accepted  life  too  calmly  as  she  found 
it,  and  to  anyone  who  reads  her  biography  or  letters  it  is 
plain  that  life  showed  her  a  great  deal  that  was  smug, 
commonplace,  and,  in  a  bad  sense  of  the  word,  artificial. 
It  showed  her  a  world  made  up  of  big  houses  and  little 
houses,  of  gentry  inhabiting  them  who  were  keenly  con- 
scious of  their  grades  of  gentility,  while  life  itself  consisted 
of  an  interchange  of  tea  parties,  picnics,  and  dances,  which 
eventually,  if  the  connection  was  respectable  and  the  in- 
come on  each  side  satisfactory,  led  to  a  thoroly  suitable 
marriage.  It  happens  very  seldom,  but  still  it  does  happen, 
that  we  feel  that  the  play  of  her  spirit  has  been  hampered 
by  such  obstacles;  that  she  believes  in  them  as  well  as 
laughs  at  them,  and  that  she  is  debarred  from  the  most  pro- 
found insight  into  human  nature  by  the  respect  which  she 
pays  to  some  unnatural  convention.  There  are  characters 
such  as  the  characters  of  Elinor  Dashwood  and  Fanny  Price 
which  bore  us  frankly;  there  are  pages  which,  tho  written 
in  excellent  English,  have  to  be  skipt;  and  these  defects  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  she  is  content  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  such  characters  and  conduct  are  good  without  trying 
to  see  them  in  a  fresh  light  for  herself. 

But  the  chief  damage  which  this  conservative  spirit  has 
inflicted  on  her  art  is  that  it  tied  her  hands  together  when 
she  dealt  with  men.  Her  heroes  were  less  the  equals  of  her 
heroines  than  should  have  been  the  case,  making  allowance 
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for  the  fact  that  so  it  must  always  be  when  a  woman 
writes  of  men  or  a  man  of  women.  It  is  where  the  power  of 
the  man  has  to  be  conveyed  that  her  novels  are  always  at 
their  weakest;  and  the  heroines  themselves  lose  something 
of  their  life  because  in  moments  of  crisis  they  have  for  part- 
ners men  who  are  inferior  to  them  in  vitality  and  character. 
A  clergyman's  daughter  in  those  days  was,  no  doubt,  very 
carefully  brought  up,  and  in  no  other  age,  we  imagine,  were 
men  and  women  less  at  their  ease  together;  still,  it  rests 
with  the  novelists  to  break  down  the  barriers ;  it  is  they  who 
should  imagine  what  they  can  not  know  even  at  the  risk  of 
making  themselves  superbly  ridiculous.  Miss  Austen,  how- 
ever, was  so  fastidious,  so  conscious  of  her  own  limitations, 
that  when  she  found  out  that  hedges  do  not  grow  in  North- 
amptonshire she  eliminated  her  hedge  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  inventing  one  which  could  not  exist.  This  is  the 
more  annoying  because  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  she 
could  have  run  almost  all  the  risks  and  triumphed.  In 
proof  of  this  we  might  quote  two  passages  from  Mansfield 
Park  (the  first  is  quoted  by  Professor  Bradley  in  his  lecture 
to  the  English  Association),  where,  forsaking  her  usual 
method,  she  suddenly  hazards  herself  in  a  strange,  new 
atmosphere  and  breathes  into  her  work  a  spirit  of  beauty 
and  romance.  Fanny  Price  standing  at  a  window  with 
Edmund  breaks  into  a  strange  rhapsody,  which  begins, 
"Here's  harmony !  here's  repose !  here's  what  may  leave  all 
painting  and  all  music  behind,  and  what  poetry  only  can 
attempt  to  describe!"  And,  again,  she  throws  a  curious 
atmosphere  of  symbolism  over  the  whole  scene  where  Maria 
and  Henry  Crawford  refuse  to  wait  for  Rush  worth,  who  is 
bringing  the  key  of  the  gate.  "But,  unluckily,"  Maria  ex- 
claims "that  iron  gate,  that  ha-ha  gives  me  a  feeling  of 
restraint  and  hardship.  I  can  not  get  out,  as  the  starling 
said." 

But  these  limitations  are  noticeable  only  when  Jane  Austen 
is  committing  herself  to  saying  seriously  that  such  things 
and  such  people  are  good,  which  in  the  works  of  any  writer 
is  a  dangerous  moment,  leading  us  to  hold  our  breath ;  when 
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she  is  pointing  out  where  they  are  bad,  weak,  faulty,  ex- 
quisitely absurd  she  is  winged  and  inapproachable.  Her 
heroes  may  be  insipid,  but  think  of  her  fools!  Think  of  Mr. 
Collins,  Mr.  Woodhouse,  Miss  Bates,  Mrs.  Norris,  Mrs. 
Bennet,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  of  Mrs.  Allen,  Lady  Bertram, 
Sir  William  Lucas !  What  a  light  the  thought  of  them  will 
cast  on  the  wettest  day!  How  various  and  individual  is 
their  folly!  For  they  are  no  more  consistently  foolish  than 
people  in  real  life.  It  is  only  that  they  have  a  peculiar  point 
of  view,  and  that  when  health,  or  economy,  or  ladies  of  title 
are  mentioned,  as  must  frequently  happen  in  the  world  we 
live  in,  they  give  vent  to  their  views  to  our  eternal  delight; 
but  there  are  a  great  many  circumstances  in  which  they  do 
not  behave  foolishly  at  all.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  most  painful  incident  in  any  of  the  novels  is  when 
Miss  Bates's  feelings  are  hurt  at  the  picnic,  and,  turning  to 
Mr.  Knightley,  she  says,  "I  must  have  made  myself  very 
disagreeable  or  she  would  not  have  said  such  a  thing  to  an 
old  friend."  Again,  when  they  are  discussing  the  study  of 
human  nature  and  Darcy  remarks,  "But  people  themselves 
alter  so  much  that  there  is  something  to  be  observed  in 
them  for  ever,"  Mrs.  Bennet's  reply  is  surely  a  stroke  of 
genius.  "Yes,  indeed,"  cried  Mrs.  Bennet,  offended  by  his 
manner  of  mentioning  a  country  neighborhood,  "I  assure 
you  there  is  quite  as  much  of  that  going  on  in  the  country 
as  in  town."  Such  is  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  muddled 
vacuity  of  the  poor  lady's  mind  that  she  ceases  to  be  ridicu- 
lous and  becomes  almost  tragic  in  her  folly. 

It  came  so  naturally  to  Jane  Austen  to  describe  people 
by  means  of  their  faults  that  had  there  been  a  drop  of 
bitterness  in  her  spirit  her  novels  would  have  given  us  the 
most  consistently  satirical  picture  of  life  that  exists.  Open 
them  where  you  will,  you  are  almost  certain  to  light  upon 
some  passage  exquisitely  satirizing  the  absurdities  of  life — 
satirizing  them,  but  without  bitterness,  partly  no  doubt 
because  she  was  happy  in  her  life,  partly  because  she  had 
no  wish  that  things  should  be  other  than  they  are.  People 
could  never  be  too  absurd,  life  never  too  full  of  humors  and 
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singularities  for  her  taste,  and  as  for  telling  people  how 
they  ought  to  live,  which  is  the  satiric  motive,  she  would 
have  held  up  her  hands  in  amazement  at  the  thought.  Life 
itself — that  was  the  object  of  her  love,  of  her  absorbed 
study;  that  was  the  pursuit  which  filled  those  unrecorded 
years  and  drew  out  the  "quiet  intensity  of  her  nature," 
making  her  appear  to  the  outer  world  a  little  critical  and 
aloof,  and  "at  times  very  grave."  More  than  any  other 
novelist  she  fills  every  inch  of  her  canvas  with  observation, 
fashions  every  sentence  into  meaning,  stuffs  up  every  chink 
and  cranny  of  the  fabric  until  each  novel  is  a  little  living 
world,  from  which  you  can  not  break  off  a  scene  or  even  a 
sentence  without  bleeding  it  of  some  of  its  life.  Her  charac- 
ters are  so  rounded  and  substantial  that  they  have  the 
power  to  move  out  of  the  scenes  in  which  she  placed  them 
into  other  moods  and  circumstances.  Thus,  if  some  one 
begins  to  talk  about  Emma  Woodhouse  or  Elizabeth  Bennet 
voices  from  different  parts  of  the  room  begin  saying  which 
they  prefer  and  why,  and  how  they  differ,  and  how  they 
might  have  acted  if  one  had  been  at  Box  Hill  and  the  other 
at  Rosings,  and  where  they  live,  and  how  their  houses  are 
disposed,  as  if  they  were  living  people.  It  is  a  world,  in 
short,  with  houses,  roads,  carriages,  hedgerows,  copses,  and 
with  human  beings. 

All  this  was  done  by  a  quiet  maiden  lady  who  had  merely 
paper  and  ink  at  her  disposal ;  all  this  is  conveyed  by  little 
sentences  between  inverted  commas  and  smooth  paragraphs 
of  print.  Only  those  who  have  realized  for  themselves  the 
ridiculous  inadequacy  of  a  straight  stick  dipt  in  ink  when 
brought  in  contact  with  the  rich  and  tumultuous  glow  of 
life  can  appreciate  to  the  full  the  wonder  of  her  achievement, 
the  imagination,  the  penetration,  the  insight,  the  courage, 
the  sincerity  which  are  required  to  bring  before  us  one  of 
those  perfectly  normal  and  simple  incidents  of  average 
human  life.  Besides  all  these  gifts  and  more  wonderful  than 
any  of  them,  for  without  it  they  are  apt  to  run  to  waste, 
she  possest  in  a  greater  degree  perhaps  than  any  other 
English  woman  the  sense  of  the  significance  of  life  apart 
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from  any  personal  liking  or  disliking;  of  the  beauty  and 
continuity  which  underlies  its  trivial  stream.  A  little  aloof, 
a  little  inscrutable  and  mysterious,  she  will  always  remain, 
but  serene  and  beautiful  also  because  of  her  greatness  as  an 
artist. 


CLASSICS  AND  THE  REFORMER 

At  the  present  time  it  is  quite  the  vogue  to  attempt  to 
force  upon  the  secondary  schools  some  innovation  which, 
according  to  the  promoter,  will  solve  all  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  schoolmen  now  find  themselves  involved.  To 
clear  the  ground  for  this  panacea,  it  seems  to  be  counted 
necessary  to  make  a  violent  attack  upon  the  standard  sub- 
jects of  the  curriculum,  and  that  too  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  find  out  how  these  subjects  are  at  present  taught, 
or  what  is  the  aim  of  those  who  teach  them. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  attacks  so  frequently  made 
upon  Latin  as  a  high  school  study.  The  critic  is  a  generation 
or  two  behind  the  times,  and  takes  it  for  granted  that  Latin 
is  now  taught  under  the  same  conditions  and  by  the  same 
methods  which  prevailed  some  decades  ago.  The  people 
who  are  loud  in  denunciation  of  the  study  of  Latin  as  savor- 
ing of  monastic  training  would  sustain  a  violent  shock  if 
they  took  the  trouble  to  visit  some  classes  in  which  Latin 
is  being  taught  by  the  latest  methods. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  detailed  examination  of  the  present 
situation,  a  word  should  be  said  about  the  enrolment  in 
Latin  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States ;  for  the 
impression  has  in  some  way  spread  abroad  that  Latin  is 
declining  rapidly  as  a  high  school  subject.  Be  it  known  then 
that,  according  to  the  statistics  collected  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  enrolment  in  Latin 
in  secondary  schools  was  100,144  in  the  year  1890;  in  1900 
it  had  grown  to  314,856;  and  in  1910  to  405,502.  For  a 
decaying  subject,  surely  an  increase  of  300  per  cent  in  twenty 
years  is  very  encouraging,  especially  as  in  the  last-named 
year  the  combined  enrolment  in  all  other  foreign  languages 
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(French,  German,  Greek,  Spanish)  fell  100,000  short  of  the 
enrolment  in  Latin.  ^ 

The  impression  that  the  Latin  enrolment  is  falling  off  in 
the  schools  is  doubtless  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  not  unnat- 
ural confusion  between  absolute  and  relative  increase.  The 
constituency  of  the  secondary  school  has  not  the  solidarity 
it  once  possest ;  and  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  courses  have 
been  given  a  place  in  the  curriculum  to  meet  demand  caused 
by  the  fact  that  hosts  of  students  with  varied  aims  now  find 
it  feasible  to  remain  in  school  for  additional  years  of  training. 
Under  these  conditions  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
enrolment  in  Latin  will  keep  pace  with  the  total  high  school 
enrolment;  but  a  proportionate  falling  off  may  be  quite 
compatible  with  an  absolute  numerical  gain.  For  example, 
if  a  school  doubles  its  enrolment,  most  of  the  new  contingent 
electing  a  technical  course  from  which  Latin  is  excluded,  the 
proportion  of  students  in  that  school  taking  Latin  will 
decline,  but  the  absolute  number  electing  the  subject  may 
be  greater  than  before. 

The  college  situation  provides  another  illustration.  Forty 
years  ago  a  college  that  enrolled  a  total  of  four  or  ^we  hundred 
students  was  thought  a  large  institution;  and  all  of  the 
students  in  such  a  college  may  have  been  required  to  take 
Latin.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  during  this  last  year, 
the  Latin  enrolment  each  term  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia has  averaged  just  a  little  above  500.  In  comparison 
with  the  total  registration  of  the  university  this  number 
looks  small ;  yet  it  is  a  number  equal  to  the  total  enrolment 
in  a  large  college  of  half  a  century  ago;  and,  farther,  this 
enrolment  is  largely  a  matter  of  election,  whereas  in  days 
gone  by  Latin  was  an  absolute  requirement. 

For  a  clear  understanding  of  the  present  situation,  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  recognize  the  large  in- 

1  Later  reports  are  at  hand  from  two  states.  In  California,  where  Spanish 
is  much  favored  by  local  conditions,  the  report  made  by  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Secondary  Education  in  191 5  shows  that  Latin  leads  Spanish,  its 
nearest  competitor  by  about  fifty  per  cent.  In  Iowa,  two  years  ago  the  Latin 
enrolment  in  the  schools  was  9,736;  incomplete  returns  for  this  year  show  a 
total  of  14,697. 
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crease  in  the  Latin  enrolment  in  secondary  schools.  Next 
should  be  noted  the  fact  that  the  center  of  gravity  in  the 
enrolment  has  shifted  in  a  marked  degree.  Time  was  when 
the  Latin  course  extended  over  six  or  eight  years;  now  the 
majority  of  students  take  but  a  two-year  course.  Exact 
figures  for  the  whole  field  are  not  available ;  but  such  statis- 
tics as  are  at  hand  would  indicate  that  of  the  students  who 
begin  Latin  not  more  than  a  third  elect  the  subject  after 
the  second  year.  In  one  state  for  which  exact  figures 
are  available,  the  proportion  is  considerably  less  than 
this. 

This  shift  in  the  center  of  gravity  may  be  explained  in 
part  by  the  present  crowded  condition  of  the  curriculum  of 
the  secondary  school.  But  whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  is 
here ;  and  the  reformer  of  the  school  curriculum  betrays  his 
ignorance  and  puts  himself  in  a  ridiculous  position  when  he 
loudly  demands  that  Latin  be  relegated  to  the  scrap-heap 
because  results  are  not  secured  which  may  have  been  forth- 
coming in  the  days  of  a  six  or  eight-year  Latin  course.  Thus, 
in  a  recent  paper  on  The  Latin  entrance  requirement,'^  Presi- 
dent Guth,  of  Goucher  College,  contents  himself  with  point- 
ing out  that  the  present  Latin  course  in  the  schools  does  not 
ordinarily  produce  literary  prodigies,  and  without  further 
investigation,  gives  his  verdict  against  Latin  as  a  college  en- 
trance requirement. 

And,  in  his  article  on  Parents  and  schools,^  Dr.  Flexner 
first  represents  the  Latin  teacher  as  claiming  that  his  sub- 
ject is  the  only  one  that  has  disciplinary  value.  After  hold- 
ing up  to  ridicule  this  lay  figure  of  his  own  creation,  he  pro- 
ceeds: "The  other  conceivable  answer  to  the  question.  Why, 
in  reference  to  the  study  of  Latin  is  culture."  Under  this 
head  he  reminds  us  that  our  boys  and  girls  read  six  books 
of  Virgil  (the  great  majority  of  them,  by  the  way,  do  not), 
and  complains  of  lack  of  evidence  of  any  unusual  degree  of 
culture  resulting  therefrom.  With  a  sneer  that  he  takes  no 
pains  to  conceal,  he  concludes  by  advising  the  teacher  of 

2  School  and  Society,  iii.    72  (May  13,  1916),  p.  701  ff. 
•Atlantic  Monthly,  July,  1916,  p.  25  ff. 
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Latin  that  "the  cultural  argument  had  better  not  be  pushed," 
and  that  the  disciplinary  argument  "is  safer!" 

Dr.  Flexner's  prejudice  against  Latin  is  manifest  in  all 
his  writing  that  touches  that  subject;  but,  from  a  man  in 
his  official  position,  we  should  expect  that  criticism  would  at 
least  be  based  on  a  full  knowledge  and  recognition  of  the 
facts  of  the  case.  What  teacher  of  the  classics  who  is  in  his 
right  mind  would  think  of  pushing  the  claim  that  a  fine 
sense  of  literary  appreciation  can  be  imparted  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  students  who  spend  one  year  upon  the  elements  of 
Latin,  and  round  off  their  course  with  a  second  year  devoted 
to  the  reading  of  a  Roman  historian?  The  absurdity  of  this 
line  of  attack  upon  the  subject  of  Latin  is  too  manifest  to 
call  for  further  comment. 

Before  proceeding  to  set  forth  the  advantages  that  may 
be  derived  from  even  a  two-3^ear  course  in  Latin,  it  may  be 
noted  that  both  President  Guth  and  Dr.  Flexner  manage 
to  bring  in  a  slighting  reference  to  the  use  of  the  pony,  as 
they  elegantly  express  it.  Neither  of  them  mentions  the 
fact  that,  in  proportion  to  their  difficulty,  this  same  evil  is 
encountered  in  the  study  of  other  foreign  languages  also; 
and  perhaps  neither  of  them  is  aware  what  steps  have  been 
taken  by  teachers  of  Latin  to  eradicate  this  abuse.  The 
one  sure  remedy  seems  to  be  to  condition  promotion  upon 
the  student's  ability  to  translate  passages  of  Latin  pre- 
viously unseen  but  of  the  same  general  grade  of  difficulty  as 
the  text  he  has  studied. 

A  long  step  was  taken  in  the  right  direction  by  the  Com- 
mission on  College-Entrance  Requirements  in  Latin  in  its 
report  published  in  1909.  The  recommendations  there 
made  have  been  viewed  very  favorably  by  the  colleges. 
The  report  provides,  for  example,  that  the  first  four  books  of 
Caesar  be  no  longer  prescribed  as  the  reading  of  the  second 
year,  but  that  any  part  of  the  Gallic  War  or  the  Civil  War 
or  of  the  Lives  of  Nepos  may  be  used;  so  that,  in  the  ex- 
amination, the  lightning  may  fall  anywhere.  This  arrange- 
ment encourages  and  rewards  honest  work,  and  leaves  the 
shirker  in  the  lurch. 
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Aside  from  the  acquaintance  gained  with  the  language 
itself,  there  are  at  least  four  values  that  may  be  developed 
even  in  a  two-year  Latin  course.  These  will  first  be  enu- 
merated briefly,  with  discussion  and  illustration  following: 

1.  The  effect  upon  the  student's  power  in  the  use  of  his  native 
tongue.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  "graceful  use  of  the 
mother  tongue,"  as  Dr.  Flexner  somewhere  put  it.  It  is  meant 
that  the  study  of  Latin  can  be  made  to  give  the  student  an  in- 
sight into  the  logic  of  speech,  that  it  sharpens  his  apprehension 
of  fine  shades  of  meaning,  that  it  helps  him  to  grasp  and  hold  the 
meaning  of  English  words,  and  that  it  is  not  without  bearing 
even  upon  his  spelling;  e.g.,  Latin  nauta  fixes  the  spelling  of 
English  nautical.  There  is  nothing  occult  or  mysterious  about 
this;   it  is  just  as  simple  and  practical  as  anything  could  be. 

2.  The  laying  of  a  broad  and  adequate  foundation  for  the 
study  of  other  foreign  languages,  notably  Spanish  and  French. 
The  knowledge  of  Latin  forms,  syntax  and  vocabulary  is  here  a 
master-key,  as  teachers  of  the  Romance  languages  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  insist.  The  chance  of  cooperation  at  this 
point  is  specially  large,  because,  as  pointed  out  above,  the 
Latin  enrolment  is  massed  heavily  in  the  first  two  years  of  the 
high  school  course. 

3.  Disciplinary  value.  Here  again  there  is  nothing  occult  or 
mysterious.  All  that  is  claimed  is  that  Latin  is  not  a  play  sub- 
ject; it  calls  for  honest  downright  application.  It  will  require 
a  vast  deal  of  theorizing  to  eradicate  the  common  sense  view, 
based  on  actual  observation,  that  there  is  real  value  in  this  sort 
of  training. 

4.  Cultural  value.  No  extravagant  claim  is  made  under  this 
head.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  two  years  of  Latin  training  can 
not  be  expected  to  transmute  a  ploughboy  into  a  Milton;  but 
that  even  a  two-years'  course  in  Latin  can  be  made  to  open  up 
new  mental  vistas  to  students  of  the  rank  and  file  will  be  shown 
by  concrete  illustration  as  the  paper  progresses. 

In  regard  to  these  four  values  that  may  be  developed  in  a 
two-year  Latin  course,  it  should  be  noted  that  (i)  and  (2) 
in  particular  fall  almost  altogether  outside  the  realm  of 
controversy  about  general  discipline  and  the  technical  ques- 
tion of  transfer  arising  therefrom.    Modern  education  seems 
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to  be  asking  everywhere:  What  can  you  do?  And  Dr. 
Flexner  keeps  insisting  that  a  subject  can  justify  its  position 
in  the  school  curriculum  only  if  it  serves  a  definite  purpose. 
Could  anything  be  more  definite  than  (i)  and  (2)  above? 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  disciplinary  value  (3),  anyone 
who  has  to  do  with  the  training  of  children  and  uses  his 
powers  of  observation  to  any  advantage  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  safe  conclusion.  But  as  a  matter 
of  academic  discussion,  this  whole  subject  has  been  in  dire 
confusion  ever  since  the  psychologists  some  years  ago  pro- 
claimed the  discovery  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  transfer, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  mental  discipline  is  a 
fallacy.  This  discovery,  so-called,  was  advertised  widely 
and  used  very  extensively  in  the  attempt  to  overturn  tried 
and  proved  courses  of  study.  It  is  not  by  any  means  so 
well  known  that  the  psychological  experiments  were  con- 
tinued, and  with  very  different  results.  Ebert  and  Meu- 
mann,  Coov^r  and  Angell,  Winch,  Bennett,  Fracker,  and 
others  have  found  transfer  of  discipline  in  a  marked  degree. 
Of  the  earlier  experiments.  Professor  L.  W.  Cole,  of  the 
University  of  Colorado,  says:  "The  conclusion  should  have 
been  not  that  transfer  does  not  occur,  but  that  the  method 
was  too  crude  to  detect  it."  ^ 

How  professional  opinion  is  thus  shifting  back  again  to 
the  only  point  of  view  possible  on  empirical  grounds  is  illus- 
trated also  in  Judd's  recent  volume  on  The  Psychology  of 
high  school  subjects.  In  particular,  the  passage  headed  Fare- 
well to  Critics  of  Formal  Discipline,  page  435,  should  be 
read  in  this  connection.  Educational  theorists  have  so  long 
rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  the  no- transfer  theory  as  an 
effective  weapon  against  conservative  and  sound  methods 
of  teaching  that  they  are  naturally  disturbed  to  feel  the 
bludgeon  slipping  from  their  hands.  Dr.  Flexner  is,  of 
course,  aware  of  the  present  state  of  the  theoretical  discus- 
sion, and  his  reluctance  to  admit  the  fact  is  rather  amusing. 
He  must  concede  that  there  may  be  a  little  something  in  the 
doctrine  of  transfer,  and  suggests  the  daring  illustration  that 

*  University  of  Colorado  Bulletin,  XIV.    No.  9  (September,  1914),  p.  14. 
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a  student  who  had  studied  some  Chinese  might  find  it  easier 
to  continue  study  along  that  same  line  (would  this,  by 
the  way,  be  technically  a  case  of  transfer?).  He  will  go 
even  farther,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  generous  abandon 
of  the  following :  "It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  learning 
process  has  to  a  slight  extent  general  as  well  as  special  con- 
sequences." ^ 

Before  touching  on  the  possible  cultural  value  of  the  two- 
year  Latin  course  (4),  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  whole 
problem  of  Latin  as  a  high  school  subject  would  be  much 
clarified  if  it  were  frankly  recognized  that  the  secondary 
field  is  now  rather  definitely  marked  off  into  three  depart- 
ments— academic,  industrial,  and  commercial.  Few  would 
question  that  there  is  a  place  in  the  academic  school  for  a 
four-year  Latin  course  that  may  lead  to  farther  study  of 
the  language.  The  industrial  schools  are  not  all  of  one 
type;  but  in  the  polytechnic  variety  the  curriculum  is  so 
crowded  and  the  constituency  is  such  that  hospitality  for 
Latin  can  not  always  be  expected.  But  there  are  many 
exceptions;  for  example,  in  the  Manual  Arts  High  School, 
Los  Angeles,  and  in  the  Technical  High  School,  Oakland, 
California. 

In  the  commercial  school  there  is  still  another  situation. 
The  curriculum  must  contain  some  language  work,  and  the 
question  is  raised  whether  Latin  shall  be  included.  This  is 
a  new  problem;  and  where  Latin  is  admitted  on  trial,  it 
seems  to  be  admitted  on  a  strictly  two-year  basis.  The  most 
interesting  experiment  in  this  field  yet  recorded  is  that 
made  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Perkins,  of  the  Dorchester  (Mass.)  High 
School.  The  experiment  is  still  in  progress;  reports  of 
results  up  to  date  have  been  made  in  three  papers  published 
in  the  Classical  Journal.^  That  Mr.  Perkins  has  faced  his 
task  squarely,  asking  and  expecting  no  favors  for  his  sub- 
ject, will  be  clear  from  two  short  quotations  from  his  articles: 

^Parents  and  schools,  p.  29. 

^  Latin  as  a  practical  study  (Vol.  VIII,  No.  7,  April,  1913,  p.  301  ff.),  Latin 
as  a  vocational  study  in  the  commercial  course  (Vol.  X,  No.  i,  October,  1914,  p. 
7  ff.),  and  The  Dorchester  experiment  in  vocational  Latin  (Vol,  XII,  No.  2, 
November,  1916,  p.  131  ff.). 
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The  course  in  Latin  must  stand  or  fall  according  to  the  judg- 
ment past  upon  it  from  the  vocational  viewpoint.  In  other  words, 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  as  a  fact  that  the  vocabulary  of  the 
commercial  Latin  pupils  is  unquestionably  enriched,  and  that 
this  enrichment  makes  for  increased  earning  capacity. 

At  the  outset,  I  had  resolved  that,  whatever  else  the  course 
might  or  might  not  become,  it  should  at  least  be  a  serious  study 
of  the  Latin  language.  Otherwise,  pupils  would  better  spend 
their  time  in  a  study  of  Latin  roots  and  prefixes  in  connection 
with  English. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  chief  emphasis  is  upon  the  effect 
of  the  study  of  Latin  upon  the  student's  practical  control  of 
the  English  language.  To  measure  results,  a  test  was 
arranged  as  follows: 

The  first  step  was  to  select  two  sets  of  pupils  of  equal  ability, 
one  set  in  the  second  year  of  Latin,  and  the  other  in  the  second 
year  of  a  modern  language.  Accordingly,  we  chose  pupils  such 
that  each  group  had  virtually  the  same  average  mark  in  Latin, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  modern  language,  on  the  other,  and  also 
in  English,  with  the  result  in  actual  figures,  that  the  non-Latin 
group  in  the  two  studies  averaged  0.5  of  one  per  cent  higher.  To 
make  doubly  sure  that  the  Latin  pupils  were  not  favored,  the 
non-Latin  group  was  taken  from  the  section  of  Mr.  Murdock,  a 
classical  scholar,  who  in  his  English  teaching  emphasizes  the 
Latin  element  in  the  language. 

Six  measurements  were  made,  covering  the  following  de- 
tails: spelling,  use  of  words  in  sentences,  definitions  and 
parts  of  speech,  meaning  of  words,  and  excellence  in  vocabu- 
lary. A  detailed  account  of  the  tests  is  given,  showing  that 
every  precaution  was  taken  to  avoid  favoring  the  Latin 
group.  Yet  that  group  averaged  61.3  per  cent  and  the 
other  only  32.18  per  cent. 

Surely  in  a  two-year  course  of  this  kind  the  conditions  for 
developing  a  cultural  value  would  seem  to  be  unfavorable; 
and  if  it  is  developed  here,  certainly  it  can  be  developed  any- 
where else.  It  is  interesting  that  this  effect  of  the  study 
seems  to  have  come  upon  Mr.  Perkins  unawares.  His 
attention  was  centered  upon  another  aspect  of  the  work, 
and  he  touches  on  this  point  very  modestly.     The  course 
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was  arranged  to  include  some  Virgil  and  other  poetry.    To 
quote  from  the  report : 

This  year,  while  they  were  studying  Catullus's  Death  of  the  pet 
sparrow,  .  .  .  which,  by  the  way,  was  found  to  be  unex- 
pectedly rich  in  words  leading  to  English  derivatives,  a  genuine 
sense  of  literary  appreciation  manifested  itself.  .  .  A  year 
ago  this  sense  of  appreciation  was  noticeable  during  the  whole 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  (second)  year.  .  .  It  was  the  study 
of  Virgil  which  interested  them  most — to  such  a  degree,  indeed, 
that  several  read  the  whole  of  the  Aeneid  in  translation.  In 
other  words,  the  pupils  seemed  so  hungry  for  something  spiritual, 
some  relief,  as  it  were,  from  the  matter-of-fact  detail  of  their 
bookkeeping  or  commercial  geography,  that  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  refining  influence  of  the  literature  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant features  of  the  course. 

There  are,  then,  quite  apart  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
language  itself,  at  least  four  arguments  for  even  a  two-year 
course  in  Latin:  (i)  the  bearing  of  the  training  upon  the 
pupil's  power  over  his  native  tongue,  (2)  the  foundation 
afforded  for  the  study  of  the  Romance  languages,  (3)  dis- 
ciplinary value,  and  (4)  cultural  value.  All  these  values 
may  be  realized  even  in  the  commercial  course. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  threefold  division  of  the  field  of 
secondary  instruction  into  courses  of  study  of  the  academic, 
industrial,  and  commercial  types,  it  may  be  pertinent  to 
inquire  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  latest  hue  and  cry  to  the 
effect  that  the  study  of  words  and  the  use  of  symbols  is  a 
heinous  wrong.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  our  educational 
friends,  finding  their  favorite  weapon,  the  no-transfer  theory, 
slipping  from  their  grasp,  are  now  applying  a  coat  of  paint 
to  the  old  bludgeon,  hoping  thus  to  bring  it  into  action  again 
unrecognized.  Someone  has  sounded  the  false  alarm,  and 
senseless  parrot-like  echoes  can  be  heard  on  all  sides. 

But  unless  the  higher  processes  of  thought  are  to  be  elimi- 
nated altogether,  is  it  not  essential  that  the  academic  school, 
at  least,  study  words  and  symbols?  Or  what  sort  of  indus- 
trial school  of  the  polytechnic  type  could  be  maintained,  if 
study  by  means  of  symbols  were  abolished?     Perhaps  the 
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reformers  are  thinking  particularly  of  the  commercial 
school,  and  would  rivet  more  firmly  upon  its  less  favored 
students  the  chains  of  the  commonplace.  Is  it  any  less 
valuable  and  important  to  learn  the  general  abstract  prin- 
ciple, everywhere  applicable,  that  eight  times  twelve  make 
ninety-six  than  it  is  to  learn  that  eight  hogs  at  twelve  dol- 
lars each  will  sell  for  ninety-six  dollars?  Is  this  so-called 
practical  and  cash-basis  atmosphere  the  healthiest  for  young 
America?  "But,"  says  the  reformer,  "must  we  not  prepare 
for  life?"  Assuredly;  but  is  there  no  life  above  the  level  of 
the  pig-sty? 

In  regard  to  the  secondary  school  situation  generally,  one 
other  point  should  be  noted  in  this  connection.  In  his 
article  on  Parents  and  schools,  above  referred  to.  Dr.  Flexner 
makes  a  very  clever  attack  upon  the  standard  subjects  of 
the  curriculum  by  appealing  to  the  vanity  of  the  parent — 
for  it  is  the  "Intelligent  Parent"  to  whom  he  addresses  his 
remarks.  This  gratified  individual  is  urged  to  go  to  the 
school  teacher  demanding  to  know  Why.  Dr.  Flexner  thinks 
it  will  go  hard  with  the  standard  subjects  if  they  are  thus 
brought  to  book;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is 
a  rather  dangerous  matter  to  urge  people  to  question  Why, 
unless,  you  are  on  quite  solid  ground  yourself. 

The  writer  is  himself  a  parent,  and  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  or  more  has  had  considerable  opportunity  to  meet 
school  people  and  parents  (presumably  intelligent),  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  school  constituency  is  dissatisfied  not 
so  much  with  the  standard  subjects  of  study  as  with  the 
fact  that  solid  values  are  being  crowded  out  of  the  school 
curriculum  by  the  melange  of  novelties  forced  into  it  by 
educational  theorists.  The  people  are  not  so  much  question- 
ing Why.  Rather  they  are  groaning  How  long?  And  while 
we  are  yet  in  the  reign  of  the  three  F's  (Fads,  Fancies,  and 
Frills),  it  may  be  prudent  not  to  discharge  too  many  Whys. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  some  guns  have  a  dangerous 
recoil. 

The  recently  announced  decision  of  the  Rockefeller  General 
Education  Board  to  finance,  under  the  auspices  of  Teachers 
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College,  Columbia  University,  a  modem  school  of  the  type 
advocated  by  Dr.  Flexner  brings  to  a  head  a  situation  that 
should  be  faced  with  the  utmost  frankness.  In  the  first  place, 
the  aim  of  the  experimental  school  is  frankly  materialistic. 
Arithmetic  is  to  be  studied  because  thru  it  the  student  may 
learn  how  to  reckon  the  interest  on  shares  of  stock;  the 
modern  languages  are  tolerated  because  the  pupil  may  want 
to  visit  Europe  at  some  future  time,  or  perhaps  he  will  engage 
in  South  American  trade. 

Second,  the  things  which  the  ages  have  found  to  be  up- 
lifting and  inspiring  are  to  be  relegated  to  the  scrap-heap, 
because,  by  his  own  confession,  the  originator  of  the  school 
finds  that  certain  doors  of  appreciation  are  not  open  to  him 
personally.  The  quotation  of  a  sentence  or  two  will  make 
it  necessary  to  say  no  more  under  this  head: 

In  respect  to  .  .  .  literature,  a  Modern  School  would  have 
.  .  .  the  courage  not  to  read  obsolete  and  uncongenial  classics 
.  .  .  We  might  thus  produce  a  generation  .  .  .  that  did 
not  at  school  analyze  Milton's  Lycidas  or  Burke's  speech  as  we 
did,  who  then  and  there  vowed  lifelong  hostility  to  both.'^ 

Third,  Dr.  Flexner  has  excluded  the  study  of  Latin  from 
the  experimental  school  without  a  knowledge  of  present 
aims  and  methods,  or  apparently,  without  even  trying  to 
find  out  whether  the  subject  has  any  possibilities  of  value 
in  the  sort  of  educational  program  which  he  conceives  to 
be  demanded  by  the  conditions  of  modem  life.  The  depth 
of  his  prejudice  is  indicated  by  the  vindictive  absurdity  of 
the  following: 

Most  students  of  Latin  and  algebra  as  a  rule  fail  to  learn  these 
subjects;  they  fail  even  to  make  systematic  efforts  to  acquire 
them.  On  the  contrary,  they  fumble  and  stagger  and  guess  all 
the  way  thru.* 

Recently  there  was  published  in  one  of  the  New  York 
papers  an  article  headed  The  Closed  mind,  the  writer  ascrib- 
ing this  mental  attitude  to  critics  of  the  Modern  School. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  narrow-minded  prejudice  that  con- 

^  A  Modern  school,  p.  17. 
^  Parents  and  schools,  p.  30. 
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demns  beforehand  a  standard  subject  such  as  Latin,  and 
refuses  it  even  a  hearing  in  an  experimental  school  in  which 
practically  all  other  high  school  subjects  are  to  be  tried  out 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  that  money  can  provide. 

Finally,  the  moral  effect  of  the  exclusion  of  Latin  from  the 
experimental  Modem  School  must  be  faced  frankly.  In- 
trinsically, of  course,  the  value  of  an  educational  program  is 
just  as  great  whether  there  are  millions  of  endowment  be- 
hind it  or  not;  nor  is  the  intrinsic  value  of  such  a  program 
in  any  way  dependent  upon  the  official  position  of  the  person 
who  originates  it.  But  the  moral  (or  immoral)  effect  of  these 
considerations  is  very  large. 

The  unreasoning  homage  paid  by  the  public  to  the  un- 
earned increment  of  prestige  accruing  from  official  position 
was  brought  home  to  the  writer  in  striking  fashion  during 
the  first  year  of  his  experience  as  a  university  instructor. 
Fresh  from  student  life,  and  conscious  of  no  change  within 
himself,  it  was  a  startling  surprize  on  the  street  to  be  greeted 
by  an  older  man  with  a  low  bow  and  removal  of  the  hat. 
It  was  somewhat  disconcerting  to  find  that  he  was  expected 
to  have  opinions  upon  the  orthodoxy  of  a  professor  of 
philosophy  with  whom  he  was  not  acquainted;  and  it  was 
positively  hair-raising  to  be  suggested  as  a  person  who 
might  donate  his  services  as  professor  of  Hebrew  in  a  pro- 
jected theological  school.  Finally  it  developed  that  a  part 
of  the  duties  of  the  first  year  was  to  visit  schools,  there  to 
be  received  humbly  and  to  advise  graybeards  old  enough 
to  be  the  visitor's  father,  not  to  say  his  grandfather. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  General  Education 
Board  deliberately  proposes,  at  this  time,  to  throw  the 
weight  of  its  influence  against  the  literary  element  in  edu- 
cation, and  in  particular,  against  the  study  of  Latin.  But, 
prefaced  as  it  has  been  by  such  intolerant  articles  as  Parents 
and  schools,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  establishment  of  the 
experimental  school  has  created  a  widespread  impression 
that  the  General  Education  Board  is  behind  a  plan  to  revo- 
lutionize the  country's  school  system  at  once,  without  waiting 
to  see  what  results  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  Modern  School. 
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If  such  were  the  fact,  that  is,  if  the  Board,  at  the  behest 
of  one  or  two  prejudiced  and  determined  men,  were  plan- 
ning to  apply  its  resources  to  overturn  a  system  of  educa- 
tion that  millions  of  people  believe  to  be  better  than  the 
one  proposed,  the  issue  between  tyranny  and  academic 
freedom  would  be  squarely  joined.  In  view  of  the  reports 
everywhere  current,  it  would  be  well  if  the  Board  should 
take  pains  to  make  its  position  clear  on  this  point.    . 

The  really  fair  and  just  thing  to  do  would  be  to  take  Latin 
into  the  Modern  School  on  the  same  basis  as  other  studies, 
and  to  try  out  in  particular  the  new  methods  that  are  just 
being  developed  and  which  promise  so  much  for  the  future 
usefulness  of  the  subject.  The  least  that  the  Board  can  rea- 
sonably do,  both  collectively  and  as  individuals,  is  to  abstain 
from  further  attack  upon  subjects  against  which  the  action 
already  taken  is  bound  to  create  prejudice  in  the  popular 
mind. 

One  other  point  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  reported 
that  the  country  is  to  be  canvassed  to  find  the  very  best 
teachers  for  the  classes  to  be  organized  in  the  Modern 
School.  Anyone  at  all  acquainted  with  teaching  is  well 
aware  that  a  teacher  who  is  a  genius  can  make  any  subject 
live.  From  this  two  things  follow:  (i)  No  just  comparison 
can  be  made  between  results  obtained  under  such  auspices 
in  the  Modern  School  and  the  results  obtained  in  other 
places  in  classes  conducted  by  teachers  that  are  mediocre, 
uninformed,  listless,  hireling,  or  who  owe  their  positions  to 
personal  or  political  influence ;  (2)  Even  tho,  after  a  period 
of  years,  the  sponsors  of  the  Modern  School  are  ready  to 
officially  announce  it  a  success,  it  will  not  follow  that  the 
results  obtained  under  favored  conditions  there  can  be 
duplicated  in  schools  operated  under  average  conditions. 

A  concrete  illustration  has  been  furnished  in  recent  years 
by  experiments  with  the  direct  method  of  teaching  Latin. 
Many  who  saw  Dr.  Rouse  demonstrate  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity this  method  as  it  is  used  in  England  returned  to 
their  schools  burning  with  zeal  to  emulate  him.  Most  of 
them  are  sadder  and  wiser  now.    They  found  that  they  did 
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not  have  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  language;  and, 
more  important  than  all,  they  had  not  the  personality  and 
versatility  of  Dr.  Rouse.  Moreover,  the  administrative 
difficulty  is  extreme  in  American  schools. 

If  it  is  desired  to  institute  an  experiment  that  is  really 
decisive,  the  Modern  School  should  include  in  its  experiment 
all  standard  subjects,  treating  all  with  equal  encouragement 
and  consideration.  The  teachers  of  the  classics  would  wel- 
come such  a  trial.  Probably  the  advocates  of  the  utilitarian 
program  of  the  Modern  School  would  not  look  with  favor 
upon  such  a  competition  conducted  upon  equal  terms. 
Why? 

H.  C.  Nutting 

Berkeley.  Cal. 
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A  Handbook  of  American  Speech.     By  Calvin  L.  Lewis.    Chicago  and 
New  York.    Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  191 6.    Price  $0.80. 

The  expectation  aroused  by  the  title  of  Professor  Lewis's 
book  is  not  satisfied  by  the  content  of  it.  Just  what  a 
handbook  of  American  speech  should  be,  it  is  perhaps  not 
easy  to  say,  since  none  has  ever  been  written.  But  a  hand- 
book should  be  at  least  a  summary  guide,  and  American 
speech  should  presumably  mean  the  English  language  spoken 
in  America.  Professor  Lewis's  book  is  neither  a  summary 
guide,  nor  are  his  observations  based  upon  the  language 
spoken  in  America. 

The  Handbook  is  described  as  suitable  "for  use  in  any  be- 
ginning class,  whether  college  freshmen,  high  school  stu- 
dents, or  pupils  of  upper  elementary  grades"  (p.  2).  Ap- 
proximately one-third  of  it  has  to  do  with  phonetics,  or 
the  method  of  production  and  description  of  sounds.  A 
second  third  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  a  discussion  of 
elocutionary  and  rhetorical  principles,  and  a  concluding 
third  contains  selections  for  practise  in  public  speaking. 
Of  the  second  and  third  sections,  nothing  need  be  said  ex- 
cept that  they  have  no  more  to  do  with  American  speech 
than  with  British  or  Australian.  The  subjects  discust  are 
general,  and  of  a  kind  that  has  long  been  familiar  in  the 
writings  and  instruction  of  professional  elocutionists. 

Concerning  the  first  third  of  the  book,  however,  a  word 
or  two  seems  called  for.  It  was  apparently  this  part  of  it 
which  gave  a  title  to  the  whole.  Professor  Lewis  starts  with 
a  description  of  the  organs  used  in  the  production  of  speech, 
follows  this  with  some  account  of  the  sounds  themselves, 
vowel  and  consonant,  of  the  language,  and  then  proceeds 
to  the  discussion  of  "sounds  combined  into  words"  and  of 
"words  combined  into  sentences."    It  should  be  noted,  how- 
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ever,  that  by  the  time  we  get  over  into  sentences,  very 
little  is  said  about  phonetics. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  the  description  of  separate 
sounds,  the  reader  soon  becomes  aware  that  he  must  depend 
to  a  considerable  degree  upon  his  skill  at  guessing,  if  he  is 
to  follow  his  author.  What  is  commonly  known  as  a  voice-, 
less  consonant  is  said  to  be  "merely  a  blowing  sound,"  where- 
as the  voiced  consonant  is  a  "murmur."  Consonants  are 
also  hard  and  soft,  but  apparently  hardness  and  softness 
have  nothing  to  do  with  blowing  and  murmuring.  A  de- 
scription of  a  sound  as  "a  hard  murmured  hissing  between 
the  teeth,"  or  as  "a  soft  puffing  sound  thru  the  lips,"  is  almost 
meaningless,  unless  one  knows  beforehand  the  sounds  in- 
tended, in  which  case  the  descriptions  are  unnecessary. 
Professor  Lewis  seems  to  have  felt  impelled  to  get  along 
without  a  phonetic  alphabet,  but  he  does  so  at  the  expense 
of  making  his  discussion  confused  and  unintelligible. 

But  granting  the  difficulties  which  an  inexpert  phonetician 
must  cope  with  in  attempting  a  popular  presentation  of  so 
unfamiliar  a  subject  as  general  phonetics,  we  may  turn  for 
a  moment  to  the  part  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Speech 
which  is  not  technical,  and  which  calls  merely  for  a  sensitive 
ear  in  the  observation  of  the  actually  existing  sounds  of 
American  speech.  We  become  a  little  sceptical  of  Professor 
Lewis's  powers  of  observation  when  we  find  that  he  puts 
gloss,  grog,  and  swan,  in  the  same  category  (as  to  vowel 
sound),  as  clock,  crock,  and  the  like  (with  the  vowel  ah); 
glory  in  the  same  category  as  blow  (with  oh) ;  broth  in  the 
same  class  as  block,  and  lists  block,  in  a  different  category 
from  clock,  and  crock.  We  are  still  more  puzzled  when  we 
find  sylph  described,  as  containing  "a  difficult  consonant 
ending."  Is  it  more  difficult  than  the  consonant  ending  of 
self?  But  we  soon  find  that  Professor  Lewis  is  often  seeing 
spellings  when  he  thinks  he  is  hearing  sounds.  For  is  the 
final  consonant  sound  of  bulge  really  different  from  the  final 
sound  of  ridge  (p.  57-58)  ?  And  is  the  final  consonant  com- 
bination of  searched  really  a  combination  rchd  (p.  59),  and 
of  wink  a  combination  of  nk  (p.  +  60)  ?  And  is  it  an  "error" 
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(p.  61)  to  obscure  the  initial  vowel  of  about,  abate,  and  the 
like,  and  is  it  correct,  or  customary,  in  American  speech  to 
give  this  vowel  a  full  and  clear  value?  And  does  the  first 
syllable  of  begin,  because,  etc.  (p.  64),  really  have  the  short- 
ened sound  of  eel  And  is  it  right  to  "use  a  strong  and  sepa- 
rate stroke  of  the  diaphragm"  (p.  66)  to  insure  a  clear  initial 
h  in  her  in  combinations  like  heard,  her?  And  must  moun- 
tain and  certain  be  pronounced  moun-tain,  cer-tain,  not 
mount-tn,  cer-tn?  And  is  there  a  phonetic  difference  in 
American  speech  in  the  final  syllable  of  regular,  lever,  and 
censor?  or  of  dismal,  hovel,  civil,  trouble?  or  of  sluggard  and 
shepherd  ?  And  are  of,  from  (and  many  other  slightly  strest 
words  like  these)  pronounced  as  they  are  written,  and  are 
uv  and  frum  (Professor  Lewis's  phonetic  representations) 
wrong? 

When  we  have  answered  these  questions  and  dozens  like 
them  that  arise  in  reading  the  Handbook,  we  begin  to  realize 
that  Professor  Lewis  has  not  had  his  eye  upon  American 
speech  at  all.  He  has  not  observed  the  facts.  The  speech  he 
describes  is  one  that  was  never  heard  in  America  or  any- 
where else,  except  from  the  lips  of  fantastic  professors  of 
elocution  and  prim  school-marms.  It  is  a  gross  caricature 
of  American  speech.  Professor  Lewis's  book  should  have 
been  entitled  Some  mistaken  notions  as  to  how  American 
English  ought  to  he  pronounced. 

It  is  perhaps  of  no  importance  that  another  attempt  at 
school-mastering  the  language  should  have  been  made,  for 
this  error,  like  many  others,  is  probably  immortal.  But  it 
is  of  some  importance  that  such  an  attempt  should  call  its 
particular  brand  of  affectation  American  speech.  Artificial 
and  fantastic  speech  is  not  American,  and  the  attempt  to 
pass  it  off  as  such,  unfortunately,  tends  to  discredit  even 
sensible  projects  for  the  improvement  of  American  speech. 

George  Philip  Krapp 

Columbia  University 
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A  Beginner's  Psychology.    E.  B.  Titchener.    New  York.    The  Macmillan 
Company,  1915.    p.  362.    $1  00. 

The  teacher  who  fancies  that  the  psychology  of  element, 
attribute,  and  pattern  can  not  be  presented  in  a  lively  and, 
interesting  fashion  to  beginners  should  at  once  acquaint 
himself  with  this  book.  In  spite  of  a  constitutional  bias 
against  the  structuralist's  point  of  view,  the  reviewer  can 
not  resist  using  the  word  fascinating  as  the  most  appropri- 
ate descriptive  adjective.  The  book  has  none  of  the  patchi- 
ness  so  characteristic  of  introductory  texts  in  psychology. 
It  was  manifestly  thought  out  coherently  and  completely 
before  it  was  begun,  and  it  is  as  clearly  worded  as  it  is 
consistently  organized.  There  is  not  a  tedious  page  in  the 
volume.  The  discussion  thruout  is  enlivened  by  a  store  of 
apt  and  contemporary  illustrative  instances,  series  of  exer- 
cises which  for  almost  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  psy- 
chological textbooks  live  up  to  their  name,  and  a  selection 
of  suggestive  introductory  quotations  ranging  from  Aris- 
totle to  Li  Hung  Chang.  Adequate  general  references  are 
appended  to  each  chapter. 

It  may  appear  superficial  to  begin  a  review  by  the  enume- 
ration of  these  details.  Nevertheless,  since  the  book  is  not  a 
polemic  but  frankly  a  beginners'  text,  it  is  just  such  details 
that  help  distinguish  it.  The  book  is  designed  to  supplant 
the  older  Primer  of  psychology^  but  is  in  no  sense  a  mere 
revision  of  this — it  is  a  fresh  presentation  of  the  point  of 
view,  methods,  problems,  and  typical  results  of  that  psycho- 
logical attitude  which  the  author  so  vigorously  and  classi- 
cally represents.  Emphasis  thruout  is  on  the  scientific  point 
of  view,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  common  sense  and 
practise.  Much  is  made  of  the  distinction  between  facts 
and  meaning,  value  or  use.  Science,  it  is  insisted,  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  value,  meaning  or  use. 

An  introductory  chapter  defines  the  task  of  psychology 
as  the  description  of  "the  world  as  it  is  in  man's  experience, 
as  it  appears  with  man  left  in,"  a  simple,  albeit  a  tantalizing 
definition.  The  task  of  description  (analysis  and  synthesis) 
is  then  presented,  and  the  general  problems,  methods,  scope 
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and  varieties  of  psychology  indicated.  The  succeeding 
chapters,  of  about  thirty  pages  each,  take  up  in  turn  the 
general  topics — Sensation,  Simple  Image  and  Feeling,  At- 
tention, Perception  and  Idea,  Association,  Memory  and 
Imagination,  Instinct  and  Emotion,  Action,  Thought,  Senti- 
ment, Self  and  Consciousness.  An  appendix  treats  of 
Dreaming  and  Hypnosis.  The  treatment  of  all  these  topics 
accords,  as  fully  as  is  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  the 
book,  with  the  method  familiar  to  readers  of  Titchener's 
more  pretentious  volumes.  Conspicuous  are  the  elementary 
processes  of  sensation,  image  and  feeling,  the  attributive 
character  of  vividness  (denied  to  feeling),  the  attention 
types,  the  structural  analysis  of  perception,  idea,  meaning, 
emotion  and  thought,  the  law  of  reduction,  the  determining 
neural  tendencies  (unfortunately  called  nerve-forces),  the 
constant  resort  to  neurological  concepts  when  analysis  and 
description  fail,  the  substitution  of  mental  accompaniments 
for  consciousness,  rejection  of  the  thought  element,  an  equi- 
vocal use  of  the  word  meaning,  the  insistence  on  the  stu- 
dent's psychologizing  at  first  hand,  and  the  assumption  of 
his  knowledge  of  neurology.  Disputed  issues  are  not  promi- 
nently featured,  and  when  they  are  necessarily  encountered 
it  is  urged  that  judgment  be  suspended  until  all  the  facts 
are  in. 

It  may  seem  ungracious  to  single  out  particular  obscurities 
in  a  presentation  characterized  by  exceptional  clarity.  Two 
such  points  may,  however,  be  profitably  indicated,  and  that 
with  no  argumentative  intention.  It  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  the  assignment  to  psychology  of  "the  world  as  it  is 
with  man  left  in  it"  facilitates  the  student's  comprehension 
of  the  task  before  him,  particularly  in  the  light  of  what  the 
book  contains.  Altho  little  is  made  of  the  peripheral  sensori- 
motor features  of  the  nervous  system,  a  heavy  burden  is 
thrown  on  the  central  aspects — the  "directive  nerv^e  forces," 
"psycho-neural  processes,"  "brain-habit,"  "inherited  nervous 
mechanism,"  "neural  association  tendencies,"  "determining 
tendencies,"  and  "nerve-forces  which  show  themselves  neither 
in  sensation  nor  in  image."     In  fact,  if  these  neurological 
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concepts  were  not  employed  the  results  of  descriptive  analysis 
and  synthesis  would  be  meager  indeed .  I  f  these  matters  are  not 
psychological,  what  place  have  they  in  a  textbook  of  the  sub- 
ject? If  they  are  to  be  conceived  as  psychological  subject 
matter,  or  as  having  psychological  interest,  how  does  "the 
world  with  man  left  in  it"  differ  from  the  world  of  the  chem- 
ist, the  neurologist  and  the  experimental  physiologist?  The 
reviewer,  be  it  said,  welcomes  the  inclusion  of  these  matters 
in  the  textbook.  They  are  infinitely  more  interesting  than 
the  analysis  of  mental  patterns.  They  are  also  well  calcu- 
lated to  interest  students  in  the  study  of  human  conduct. 
If  this  interest  leads  them  away  from  the  pursuit  of  pat- 
terns, Professor  Titchener's  inviting  exposition  thereby 
acquires  the  merit  which  structural  psychology  loses. 

The  other  comment  has  to  do  with  the  treatment  of  mean- 
ing. The  use  of  the  word,  it  has  been  said,  is  equivocal. 
First,  meaning  is  not  a  fact  (p.  4) ;  next,  "meaning  is  always 
context;  and  the  context  is  the  fringe  of  related  processes" 
(p.  118);  then,  meaning  is  not  process,  sensation  or  image, 
but  something  which  is  "carried  by  a  quiver  of  the  stomach 

or   some   muscular   set   or some  complex   of 

images"  (p.  120).  Moreover,  "we  should  probably  find  that 
any  sensory  or  imaginal  process  whatsoever  is  able  .... 
to  carry  the  meaning  of  any  other"  (p.  120).  There  is  a 
further  stage  "in  which  meaning  is  carried  not  by  any  sort  of 
sensation  or  image,  but  simply  by  some  set  or  disposition 
of  the  brain"  (p.  120),  a  previous  context  having  lapsed. 
Also,  self,  may  be  considered  as  a  meaning,  and  "any  mental 
process  whatsoever  may  represent  the  self  if  its  context  and 
determination  carry  the  meaning  of  selfhood"  (p.  315). 

Now  all  this,  at  least  to  one  reader,  is  extremely  puzzling. 
If  meaning  is  not  a  fact,  how  can  it  be  context,  for  surely 
context,  as  made  up  of  sensory  and  imaginal  processes,  is 
fact.  Or,  if  meaning  is  not  contextual  process,  but  some 
further  non-fact  that  is  "carried"  by  the  context,  why  should 
the  two  have  been  originally  identified?  Indeed,  meaning, 
which  "is  always  context"  may  be  present  when  there  is  no 
context  but  only  "some  habitual  nervous  set."  The  obscurity 
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grows  when,  substituting  "context"  for  "meaning,"  we  read, 
"any  sensory  or  imaginal  process  whatsoever  is  able  .... 
to  carry  the  context  of  any  other."  The  obscurity  is  com- 
plete when  we  read  that  self,  which  is  a  meaning,  may  be 
represented  by  any  mental  process  which  in  turn  has  a 
context  which  itself  carries  the  meaning  of  self! 

Even  the  beginner  will  as  usual  criticize  the  naive  experi- 
ment of  Sherrington  and  the  remotely  relevant  conclusions 
of  Cannon,  with  respect  to  the  constitutive  and  differential 
elements  of  emotional  experience,  and  it  is  curious  indeed 
to  find  both  significantly  referred  to  in  the  present  textbook. 
The  reviewer's  students  persistently  fail  to  see  why  the 
fact  that  a  dog  snarled  at  a  cat  in  spite  of  section  of  the 
vagus  and  the  cord  is  thought  to  have  any  bearing  on  the 
analysis  of  the  constituents  of  emotion,  and  they  fail  to  see 
in  Cannon's  statement  more  than  an  additional  personal 
opinion.  At  best,  these  data  do  not  illustrate  the  observa- 
tional descriptive  analysis  of  the  emotive  pattern.  This, 
however,  is  all  incidental;  such  deviations  from  the  strictly 
structural  attitude  enhance  rather  than  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  book  as  a  text.  A  Beginner's  psychology  is  an 
unusually  readable  and  illuminating  textbook  and  sets  an 
admirable  standard  for  future  introductory  manuals  of 
psychology. 

H.  L.  HOLLINGWORTH 
Columbia  University 

Essentials  of  Argument.    By  Arthur  Parker  Stone  and  Stewart  Lee 
Garrison.    New  York.    Henry  Holt  and  Company,  191 6.   325  p.  $1.30. 

The  difficulty  of  contriving  a  new  title  in  an  overwritten 

field  was  probably  paramount  in  the  minds  of  the  authors 

of  Essentials  of  argument,  yet  a  reading  of  the  book  convinces 

that  it  was  not  this  endeavor  alone  which  furnished  a  title 

so   precisely   covering  their  material.      In   explaining  the 

appearance    of    another    textbook,    they    announce    their 

opinion  that  most  treatises  either  seek  after  novelty  or 

attempt  to  teach  too  much ;  and  that  they  will  include  only 

the  principles  which  some  years  of  experience  have  demon- 
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strated  to  be  fundamental  in  teaching  the  most  complex 
form  of  English  composition.  The  manual  is  an  admirable 
exponent  of  the  promised  elimination.  It  is  all  simplicity 
and  good  sense. 

These  qualities  are  perhaps  illustrated  best  in  its  concise 
and  valuable  handling  of  the  chief  student  difficulty,  that  of 
getting  at  the  main  issues.  The  dominant  trait  of  student 
speeches  is  the  cluttering  of  the  points  of  conflict  with  trivial 
and  extraneous  matter,  and  matter  that  should  be  conceded 
or  waived.  The  student  is  taught  to  discern  that  matter 
relevant  to  the  topic  may  not  be  so  to  the  contention ;  that 
extraneous  matter  is  relevant  to  the  preliminary  explana- 
tion but  not  to  the  proof ;  that  matter  which  is  not  vital  to 
the  difference  of  opinion  should  be  either  conceded  or  defi- 
nitely set  aside.  This  treatment  of  a  troublesome  subject 
commend  ably  relieves  it  of  artificial  confusion.  The  same 
simplification  is  shown  in  considering  fallacies  chronologi- 
cally, as  it  were,  rather  than  logically — that  is,  according 
to  the  places  in  the  reasoning  in  which  they  occur.  Students 
are  warned  that  the  two  fallacies  of  malobservation  and 
of  unjUvStified  assumption  may  occur  in  the  premise;  the 
three  fallacies  of  hasty  generalization,  false  analogy,  and 
mistaken  causal  relation  may  occur  in  the  inference;  the 
ignoring  of  the  question  by  appeal  to  passion  or  prejudice, 
the  shifting  of  the  ground  from  the  original  proposition,  the 
shifting  of  the  meaning  of  words  from  the  sense  generally  or 
originally  understood,  may  balk  the  point  at  issue  in  the 
conclusion.  Nor  is  the  customary  obfuscation  created  by 
futile  academic  discriminations  between  conviction  and 
persuasion,  as  matters  important  in  themselves.  Conviction 
depends  on  the  acceptance  of  evidence  by  the  audience  but 
persuasion  depends  upon  the  personality  of  the  speaker.  It 
consists  in  pleasing  them,  and  up  to  the  point  of  seeking  to 
betray  their  judgment,  should  demand  the  efforts  of  the 
speaker.  Its  superficial  essentials  are  good-nature,  tact,  and 
good  taste ;  its  more  underlying  qualities  are  simplicity  and 
sincerity.  The  final  appeal,  after  the  evidence  is  all  in,  is 
naturally  the  speaker's  best  opportunity  to  exercise   his 
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persuasiveness.  The  survey  of  the  nature  and  value  of  evi- 
dence is  particularly  illuminating.  Circumstantial  evidence 
is  as  trustworthy  as  direct  evidence.  "The  strength  of 
direct  evidence  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  mistake  can  be  made 
in  drawing  the  inference,  its  weakness  lies  in  the  unreliability 
of  human  testimony;  the  strength  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence is  that  it  eliminates  to  a  marked  degree  human  falli- 
bility, its  weakness  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  depends  upon  the 
ability  of  the  human  mind  to  reason  correctly." 

All  this  is  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  direct  and  simple 
way  in  which  the  book  realizes  its  contention.  Its  good 
sense  is  further  exhibited  in  the  avoidance  of  classic  material 
in  illustration  of  its  points,  except  when  style  is  under  imme- 
diate consideration.  Furthermore,  the  chapters  devoted  to 
style  are  few  and  equally  well  handled.  In  them  the  desire 
of  the  authors  not  to  give  too  much  is  perhaps  most  in 
evidence  and  most  conspicuously  in  divergence  from  other 
manuals.  In  the  appendix  is  given  an  admirable  brief  and 
argument  on  Should  Ireland  Have  Home  Rule.  This  piece 
of  student  work  serves  as  a  model  for  other  students  in 
writing  their  own  work,  and  marginal  notes  refer  to  the 
principles  discust  earlier.  An  excellent  table  of  suggestions 
for  writing  an  argument,  a  list  of  subjects  in  the  Harvard- 
Yale  and  Harvard-Princeton  debates  since  1892,  and  fifteen 
pages  of  well-chosen  exercises  in  the  study  of  the  chapters, 
increase  the  practicality  of  the  book. 

Thoroly  good  in  plan  and  execution,  it  refrains  rigidly 
from  purchasing  personality  at  too  dear  a  price.  This  is  a 
fault  into  which  many  manuals  otherwise  commendable 
have  been  betrayed.  The  insidious  enemy  of  textbooks  on 
student  speech-making  is  the  temptation  not  to  follow  the 
advice  which  the  chapters  on  College  Debating  and  on 
Delivery  in  Essentials  of  argument  so  wisely  emphasize.  The 
successful  textbook,  like  the  successful  speaker,  seeks  not 
to  make  the  audience  see  a  person  but  grasp  a  thought. 

Algernon  Tassin 

Columbia  University 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  greet  any  book  that  is  introduced  by 
the  accompHshed  Master  of  Balliol  College.  A  brief  exami- 
nation of  the  Spiritual  ascent  of  man,  by  Dr.  W.  Tudor  Jones, 
seems  to  justify  the  Master's  statement,  that  "This  book 
aims  at  bringing  the  best  philosophical  thought  of  the  time 
within  the  range  of  the  ordinary  reader,"  and  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  its  aims.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1917.    748  p.    $1.50.) 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Northrup  of  Princeton  has  done  a  very  use- 
ful service  in  adding  to  existing  reference  books  his  Laws  of 
physical  science.  It  is  a  well-arranged  collection  of  the 
chief  laws  and  principles  of  physics,  so  ordered  ^s  to  be 
readily  referred  to.  (Philadelphia:  J.  P.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany.   1917.    210  p.    $2.00.) 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  which  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  high  quality  and  good  appearance  of 
its  philosophical  publications,  is  responsible  for  an  admira- 
bly made  edition  of  Leibnitz's  New  essays  concerning  human 
understanding.  The  editor  and  translator  is  Alfred  G.  Lang- 
ley.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  commend  to  some  modern 
writers  on  philosophic  subjects  who  flatter  themselves  that 
they  are  independent  of  all  past  experience,  the  following 
very  pregnant  sentence  which  appears  on  page  249:  "An 
immortal  being  or  a  spirit  can  not  be  stript  of  all  perception 
of  its  past  existence."  (Chicago :  The  Open  Court  Publishing 
Company.     191 6.    861  p.) 

A  new  textbook  for  use  in  colleges  is  Essays  on  logic,  by 
Assistant- Professor  Sellars  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Formal  logic  has  much  more  value  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically than  the  author  is  willing  to  admit.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     191 6.    349  p.    $1.60.) 

An  elaborate  study  of  the  modern  anthropological  type 
is  The  belief  in  God  and  immortality,  by  Professor  Leuba  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College.  There  are  few  subjects  as  to  which 
statistics  can  be  more  meaningless,  and  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal.  (Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Company.  1916. 
340  p.   $2.00.) 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  report  of  President  Bumpus  of  Tufts  College,  for  the 

calendar  year   191 6,   is  an   altogether  unusual   document 

1^  r.  ^11  i^  size,  material,  and  intention.     The  report, 

Tufts  College  .     .  , 

says  the  note  01  transmission  to  the  trustees 

of  the  college,  "may  be  summarized  by  the  statement  that 
we  have  given  instruction  to  a  larger  number  of  students  than 
heretofore,  purchased  a  few  things  that  were  urgently  needed, 
made  certain  necessary  repairs,  increased  the  teaching  staff, 
paid  our  bills,  and  added  somewhat  to  our  productive  endow- 
ment. In  order  that  the  present  condition  of  the  college  and 
the  part  that  it  is  taking  in  providing  collegiate  instruction 
Biay  be  more  readily  understood,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
reducing  the  text  of  this  report  and  of  submitting  in  lieu 
thereof  certain  comparative  tables  accompanied  by  brief 
explanatory  statements.  An  examination  of  this  material 
must  show  that  there  is  a  real  and  a  growing  demand  in  this 
neighborhood  for  the  kind  of  instruction  that  Tufts  College 
is  giving,  that  the  college  is  operating  efficiently,  and  that  it 
is  worthy  of  support  more  nearly  commensurate  with  its 
usefulness." 

The  entire  report,  to  carry  out  this  scheme,  consists  of 
seven  diagrams  on  as  many  pages,  with  a  short  explanation 
in  each  instance  of  their  purpose.  The  diagrams  show  in 
detail  a  comparison  of  the  enrolments  of  New  England  col- 
leges, viz.y  Harvard,  Yale,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Dartmouth,  Tufts,  Brown,  Williams,  Amherst,  and 
Bowdoin,  which,  according  to  the  figures  given,  stand  in  this 
relative  order  with  a  total  for  Tufts  College  of  1737;  a  com- 
parison of  the  enrolment  in  the  several  schools  of  the  college 
itself,  which  places  medicine  in  the  lead  with  588 ;  the  pro- 
ductive endowments  of  the  several  New  England  colleges, 
with  Harvard  at  the  top  with  an  endowment  of  $30,074,000 
and  Tufts  at  the  bottom  with  $1,598,000;  the  condition  of 
the  total  endowment  of  the  college,  which  together  amounts 
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to  $3,460,000;  the  total  receipts  from  fees  and  endowment, 
in  all  $291*063,  of  which  $236,845  is  received  for  tuition  and 
only  $54,218  from  endowment;  the  total  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, $315,000  for  the  one  and  $297,000  for  the  other, 
the  receipts,  accordingly,  exceeding  the  expenditures  by 
$18,000;  and,  finally,  a  general  diagram  showing  the  dis- 
tribution of  students  of  the  college,  1333  out  of  the  total  of 
1737  coming  from  the  state  and  the  larger  portion  of  them 
from  the  area  of  greater  Boston. 

The  report  serves  its  purpose  of  visualizing  the  actual  con- 
ditions at  hand.  The  college  is  more  than  half  again  as  large 
as  it  was  in  1911-1912,  and  in  all  of  the  schools  into  which  it 
is  organized,  as  exhibited  by  the  particular  diagram,  there 
is  an  upward  growth.  It  is  to  be  noted  with  interest  that 
all  special  students  have  been  eliminated,  and  that  upon  arts 
courses  the  attendance  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  six  years 
under  review.  As  a  plain,  unvarnished  statement  of  fact  the 
report  with  its  diagrams  could  scarcely  be  bettered.  When 
all  presidential  reports  have  arrived  at  a  similar  statistical 
presentation  of  their  affairs,  however,  we  shall  only  need  to 
call  in  the  temporary  services  of  the  efficiency  expert  to  write 
them,  but  we  shall  possibly  miss  in  the  process  much  of  the 
educational  stimulus  and  suggestion  that,  in  the  older  man- 
ner, is  still  contained  in  many  of  them. 


The  report  for  the  academic  year  191 5-1 91 6  of  the  President 

of  Harvard  University  to  the  Board  of  Overseers  contains,  as 

usual,  in  addition  to  President  Lowell's 

Harvard  University  ^  ...  n-     ^• 

own  comments  upon  conditions  affecting 
the  university,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  many  of  its  parts, 
the  detailed  reports  of  departments  of  instruction  and  the 
appended  treasurer's  statement,  in  all,  a  document  of  563 
pages  that  gives  the  comprehensive  view  intended  of  the 
workings  of  the  institution. 

President  Lowell  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  period  under  review.  Harvard  has  ceased  to 
give  separate  entrance  examinations,  and  has  adopted  the 
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College  Entrance  Examination  Board  papers  for  both  the 
old  and  new  plans.  One  of  the  most  interesting  things  done 
in  the  college,  says  the  report,  during  the  last  few  years,  has 
been  the  invitation  given  by  the  Department  of  Economics 
to  the  Department  of  Education  to  investigate  the  under- 
graduate instruction  in  economics  with  a  view  to  its  possible 
improvement,  an  investigation  that  is  under  way,  but  the 
results  of  which  have  not  yet  been  published.  The  funda- 
mental questions  in  all  education.  President  Lowell  reminds 
us,  are  the  object  sought  and  the  result  obtained.  The 
particular  question  that  the  enquiry  is  intended  to  answer  is 
whether  economics  is  studied  in  college  for  the  sake  of  its 
general  educational  value  in  training  the  mind  and  preparing 
for  good  citizenship,  or  with  a  view  to  its  vocational  utility 
in  the  student's  subsequent  career;  and  how  far  it  actually 
fulfils  each  purpose.  "If  the  chief  value  of  economics,"  the 
report  continues,  "is  vocational,  it  ought  to  be  taught  mainly 
from  that  point  of  view,  and  undergraduates  ought  not  to  be 
generally  encouraged  to  elect  it  who  will  not  pursue  some 
vocation  to  which  it  leads.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  its  prin- 
cipal benefit  lies  in  training  men  to  think  clearly,  and  to 
analyze  and  sift  evidence  in  the  class  of  problems  that  force 
themselves  upon  public  attention  in  this  generation,  then 
the  greater  part  of  the  course  ought  to  be  conducted  with 
that  object,  and  it  is  well  for  every  undergraduate  to  study 
the  subject  to  some  extent."  It  is  very  apparent  that  eco- 
nomics is  not  the  only  subject  of  instruction  in  the  college 
that  might  be  scrutinized  from  these  same  points  of  view, 
and  it  would  no  doubt  be  interesting  to  see  what,  in  the  end, 
would  appear  to  be  largely  vocational  and  what  of  general 
educational  value,  if  the  whole  course  of  study  of  the  ordinary 
college  were  to  be  weighed  and  classified.  The  report  does 
point  out  that  the  traditional  path  to  eminence  at  the  Eng- 
lish bar  has  been  at  Oxford  the  honor  school  in  literce  huma- 
niores,  and,  at  Cambridge  the  mathematical  tripos,  which  is 
cited  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  students  naturally 
follow  the  prevailing  view  of  the  value  of  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, without  the  means  of  testing  its  correctness.    What 
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it  really  indicates,  however,  is  that  both  at  Oxford  and  at 
Cambridge  minds  are  trained  thru  an  educational  system 
that  educates  and  does  not  merely  instruct  in  this  or  that 
or  the  other  thing,  either  with  or  without  a  view  to  its  direct 
and  immediate  application  to  a  future  calling.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  dealt  also  in  their  enquiry  with  the 
relative  value  attached  by  students  to  the  various  methods 
of  instruction;  viz.,  lectures,  class-room  discussion,  assigned 
reading,  reports,  essays  or  theses  prepared  by  the  students, 
and  other  less  prominent  agencies.  As  a  whole,  the  students, 
states  the  report,  ascribed  distinctly  the  greatest  value  to  the 
assigned  reading,  the  next  to  the  class-room  discussion,  with 
lectures  decidedly  third,  and  reports  and  other  exercises  well 
below  them. 

A  forceful  and  wholly  logical  stand  is  taken  in  the  report 
against  the  uj^due  multiplication  of  courses  of  instruction, 
which  it  says  with  truth  is  a  question  which  affects  the  whole 
university  policy  in  this  country.  A  university,  it  is  stated, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  an  institution  where  all  branches  of 
learning  are  studied,  but  this  principle  easily  transforms  it- 
self into  the  doctrine  that  a  university  ought  to  offer  syste- 
matic instruction  in  every  part  of  every  subject.  No  European 
university  attempts  to  do  this ;  and  the  report  rightly  sees  in 
this  increase  of  courses,  altho  it  may  not  always  be  con- 
sciously recognized  by  departments  or  individuals,  the  desire 
to  attract  students,  from  the  fact  that  American  graduate 
students  tend  to  select  their  university  on  account  of  the 
number  and  richness  of  the  courses  listed  in  the  catalog, 
rather  than  for  any  other  reason.  A  careful  scrutiny  of 
courses  at  Harvard,  it  is  concluded,  would  show  that  there 
were  few,  if  any,  that  could  be  seriously  considered  as  useless 
or  superfluous  in  themselves,  and  the  touchstone  could  un- 
doubtedly be  applied  in  other  places  with  a  similar  result. 
It  is  a  proper  subject  of  consideration,  says  the  report  dis- 
passionately, whether  the  policy  of  offering  courses  covering 
every  part  of  every  subject  is  wise.  It  might  have  been 
stated  with  conviction  that  it  is  decidedly  unwise.  "Fewer 
courses,  more  thoroly  given,  which  would  free  instructors  for 
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a  larger  amount  of  supervision  of  the  students,"  the  report 
affirms,  "would  be  better  for  the  pupils;  and  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  university  to  allow  those  members  of  the  staff 
who  are  capable  of  original  work  of  a  high  order  more  time 
for  productive  scholarship." 

An  urgent  plea  is  made  for  more  endowment,  "if  Harvard 
is  to  maintain  its  rank  among  American  institutions  of 
learning." 


The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  General  Education 
Board  for  1915-1916,  which  has  escaped  notice  in  these  pages, 
contains  the  usual  statement  of  the  work 
Educadon  Board  ^^  ^^e  Board  for  the  period  under  consider- 
ation together  with  the  detailed  report  of 
the  Treasurer. 

In  carrying  out  its  project  of  assisting  "such  institutions  of 
learning  as  the  Board  may  deem  best  adapted  to  promote  a 
comprehensive  system  of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States,"  conditional  appropriations  have  been  made  to 
Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn.,  Hobart  College,  Kala- 
mazoo College,  Lafayette  College,  Colby  College,  Water- 
ville.  Me.,  Maryville  College,  Tenn.,  Coker  College,  Harts- 
ville,  S.  C,  Milwaukee- Downer  College,  Western  College 
for  Women,  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  Rockford  College,  111.,  in 
all  $900,000,  toward  a  total  of  $4,100,000  which  the  institu- 
tions have  undertaken  to  raise. 

At  the  present  time  the  Board  is  cooperating  with  no  less 
than  fourteen  Southern  states  in  farm  demonstration,  and 
in  secondary  and  rural  education.  In  medical  education,  in 
addition  to  the  large  gifts  already  made  to  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Washington  University,  and  Yale,  the  Board  is 
aiding  in  the  creation  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  It  has  under  way,  with  the  intention 
of  vSpeedy  publication,  a  number  of  studies  and  investigations 
of  widely  different  kinds :  the  technique  of  reading  and  hand- 
writing ;  college  and  university  accounting ;  the  Gary  Schools ; 
the  work  and  influence  of  Hampton  Institute,  which  as  the 
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report  states,  is  not  only  an  institution  of  peculiar  importance 
in  the  education  of  the  negro,  but  may  properly  be  viewed 
as  an  experiment  station  in  the  field  of  general  education; 
the  organization  and  operation  of  Tuskegee  Institute;  the 
training  of  teachers  for  rural  schools;  the  exceptional  child; 
and  the  junior  high  school. 

The  Board  made,  in  191 5,  an  appropriation  of  $5,500  to 
the  New  Hampshire  State  Superintendent  of  Education  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Bureau  of  Research  which  has 
undertaken  investigations  in  efficiency  in  reading;  the 
amount  of  arithmetic  needed  to  meet  actual  social  demands 
{sic) ;  and  tests  in  handwriting,  Latin,  French,  typewriting, 
and  stenography.  The  investigation  in  reading  has  extended 
from  the  third  grade  of  the  elementary  school  thru  the 
secondary  school  and  the  first  two  years  of  the  normal 
school.  "Marked  differences  in  ability  to  read  have  been 
disclosed;  not  infrequently  third  grade  children  are  found 
to  read  better  than  average  eighth  grade  children ;  yet  under 
current  practise  these  unusually  competent  third  grade  chil- 
dren are  kept  under  formal  instruction,  to  the  waste  both  of 
their  own  time  and  the  public  money.  It  appears  to  be  open 
to  question  how  much  good  is  accomplished  by  formal  in- 
struction in  reading  after  the  third  or  fourth  grade.  Should 
these  preliminary  results  be  sustained  by  further  experiment 
and  investigation,  one-fifth  of  the  ordinary  child's  school  time 
during  five  school  years  may  be  saved." 

"The  investigation  in  arithmetic,"  says  the  report,  "aims 
to  ascertain  just  what  and  how  much  arithmetic  the  ordinary 
man  needs  to  know" — a  matter,  plainly,  that  will  make  it 
necessary,  first  of  all,  to  discover  the  ordinary  man.  A  bul- 
letin is  almost  ready  for  publication  describing  a  test  of  the 
ability  of  the  average  pupil,  after  four  years  of  study,  to 
translate  and  interpret  a  passage  of  ordinary  Latin,  which  is 
expected  to  answer  the  question  whether  the  prolonged  study 
of  grammar  yields  any  actual  capacity  in  the  direction  of 
the  functional  use  of  grammar  in  translation. 

"In  connection  with  the  research  work  which  it  is  now 
assisting,  the  attitude  and  purpose  of  the  Board,"  it  is  stated 
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with  emphasis,  "should  be  clearly  understood.  The  Board 
makes  appropriations  to  competent  investigators  without 
making  itself  in  any  wise  answerable  for  their  findings.  From 
time  to  time  their  results  will  be  stated  in  reports  or  sep- 
arately published,  but  the  investigators  are  alone  responsible 
for  them.  The  Board  supports  the  research  movement,  not 
because  it  is  concerned  to  advocate  any  special  educational 
procedure,  but  in  order  that  it  may  give  to  workers  of  recog- 
nized standing  the  facilities  needed  for  the  prosecution  of 
their  researches.  The  movement  has  indeed  already  borne 
fruit;  for  school  results  and  methods  are  being  scrutinized 
as  never  before.  A  new  attitude  toward  innovation  is  also 
developing.  In  a  word,  the  scientific  attitude  is  permeating 
education,  questioning  proposed  innavations  not  less  than 
established  traditions."  "A  more  effective  and  more  econom- 
ical education,"  concludes  the  report,  "should  ultimately 
result."  To  such  a  desired  consummation  all  of  us,  whatever 
may  be  our  inherent  convictions  about  the  ends  and  aims  of 
education  and  the  proper  means  to  further  and  secure  them, 
will  fervently  say  Amen. 


Bulletin  623  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
contains  the  acts  past  by  the  Legislature  of  19 16,  affecting 
generally  the  educational  interests  of  the  state, 
New^YorT  ^^  together  with  amendments  to  the  educational 
laws,  to  the  charter  of  the  City  of  New  York 
relative  to  schools  and  education,  and  to  the  public  health 
law  relating  to  professional  education  and  practise.  Various 
acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  general  interest  concerning  the 
administration  of  school  affairs  are  also  included.  Bulletin 
579,  containing  the  Educational  Laws  as  amended  to  July  i, 
19 14,  and  Bulletin  598,  containing  the  educational  legisla- 
tion of  19 1 5,  together  with  the  present  pamphlet,  comprise 
substantially  all  the  laws  pertaining  to  education  in  the  state. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  two  inter-related  acts, 
providing,  in  the  one  case,  for  physical  training  and  discipline 
in  the  schools,  and,  in  the  other,  for  military  training  outside 
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the  schools,  concerning  which  in  their  first  promulgation 
there  was  a  vast  amount  of  misunderstanding  and  ill-founded 
comment.  Chapter  567  of  the  Laws  of  191 6  provides,  in 
substance,  that  after  the  first  day  of  September,  191 6,  all 
pupils  above  the  age  of  eight  years  in  all  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  shall  receive  as  part  of  the  prescribed 
course  of  instruction  such  physical  training  as  the  Regents, 
acting  thru  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  in  conference 
with  an  appointed  Military  Training  Commission,  may  de- 
termine, during  periods  which  shall  average  at  least  twenty 
minutes  in  each  school  day.  Chapter  566  provides  that  after 
the  same  date  all  boys  above  the  age  of  sixteen  and  not  over 
nineteen  (except  those  exempted  by  the  Commission)  shall 
be  given  such  military  training  as  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe, for  periods  aggregating  not  more  than  three  hours  in 
each  week  during  the  school  or  college  year;  a  system  of  field 
training  is  also  provided.  Other  acts  contained  in  the 
pamphlet  pertain  largely  to  matters  of  administration  and 
do  not  materially  change  existing  educational  policy. 


Senator  Saulsbury  of  Delaware,  who  as  president  pro  tern 
of  the  Senate  presented  to  that  body  Viscount  Ishii,  special 

^       ,      envoy  from  Japan,  used  some  exceptionally 
Vigorous  Speech         .       ^  J/       u      ^  u       ^u- 

Vigorous  and  trenchant  speech.     Ihis  para- 
graph is  particularly  noteworthy: 

"The  yellow  peril  was  made  in  Germany,  and  Shantung  was 
seized.  The  Slav  peril  was  made  in  Germany,  and  Serbia  was 
overwhelmed  and  Russia  invaded.  But  the  thick-witted,  smug, 
self-centered  supermen  of  Germany  entering  their  last  attempt  at 
conquest  have  roused  a  real  peril — a  real  peril  to  themselves — 
and  the  free  nations  who  believe  in  international  honor,  in  the 
binding  force  of  treaties,  and  in  the  pledged  word  are  grimly  tho 
so  sorrowfully  engaged  in  creating,  perfecting,  and  bringing  to 
successful  issue  an  alliance  for  the  benefit  of  all  earth's  people 
which  will  protect  the  rights  of  nations,  small  and  great,  and 
enable  them  to  lead  their  lives  in  peace  and  lead  them  unafraid." 
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I 
COLLEGE  GRADES  AND  SUCCESS  IN  LIFE 

Notwithstanding  numerous  statistical  studies  which  have 
shown  its  falsity,  the  statement  is  often  made  that  there  is  no 
demonstrable  relation  between  success  in  undergraduate 
work  and  later  success  in  business  and  professional  life. 
Indeed  it  is  often  stated  that  first  honor  men  in  particular  are 
not  likely  afterward  to  attain  distinction.  If  this  were  true  it 
would  go  far  to  discredit  the  value  of  a  college  education,  and 
would  certainly  demand  a  fundamental  revision  of  college 
standards.  The  question  at  issue  is  not  whether  the  college 
curriculum  develops  power  in  the  individual  and  trains  his 
mind  so  that  he  is  able  to  deal  successfully  with  the  problems 
which  arise  in  his  later  career,  but  whether  scholastic  stand- 
ing in  college  is'or  is  not  a  fairly  accurate  test  and  measure  of 
capacity  and  character,  and  so  an  indication  and  a  prophecy. 

College  faculties  go  on  the  assumption  that  the  intellec- 
tual acumen  and  the  power  of  concentration  demanded  of 
the  man  who  takes  high  rank  in  his  studies  are  valuable  as- 
sets in  the  competition  of  business  and  professional  careers, 
that  persistence  and  perseverance,  attention  to  details,  the 
power  of  self-denial,  the  subordination  of  less  important  mat- 
ters to  matters  of  greater  moment,  and  similar  qualities,  all 
characterize  the  honor  man,  and  are  all  qualities  of  per- 
manent value.  If  this  assumption  is  correct,  then  it  should 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that  students  attaining  high  rank 
in  their  undergraduate  careers  will  come  to  high  places  in 
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professional  and  business  life  in  larger  numbers  than  students 
of  lower  grade,  and  we  should  anticipate  that  the  percentage 
of  success  would  be  greatest  for  the  so-called  first  honor  men. 

The  issue  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  many  individual 
students  neglect  the  courses  of  study  prescribed  or  chosen  in 
the  curriculum,  but  are  engaged  very  strenuously  in  other 
lines  of  work,  sometimes  of  a  most  important  kind,  for  which 
they  neither  obtain  nor  seek  credit  toward  a  degree,  but 
which  as  tests  of  the  qualities  enumerated  above  are  perhaps 
even  more  valuable.  Such  men  may  graduate  in  the  lower 
sections  of  their  classes,  and  yet  have  done  as  purposeful 
work,  and  work  of  as  high  order  of  training  value,  as  the  man 
who  has  made  the  mastery  of  his  scheduled  work  his  first 
concern.  Every  college  counts  among  its  graduates  men  of 
high  distinction  who  were  independent  of  the  curriculum, 
and  perhaps  defiant  toward  its  demands,  but  were  doing  work 
quite  as  well  directed  on  their  own  initiative,  and  gained 
doubtless  quite  as  much  from  this  self -directed  energy. 

Again,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  men  of  low 
scholarship  standing,  whose  poor  showing  in  college  is  due 
rather  to  their  engrossment  in  other  interests  of  student  life, 
than  to  lack  of  intellectual  vigor,  and  these  interests  have 
fostered  initiative  and  leadership,  and  have  proved,  particu- 
larly in  business,  an  admirable  introduction  to  a  highly  suc- 
cessful career.  Are  men  of  these  types  so  exceptional  that 
they  do  not  affect  the  general  average  experience,  or  are  they 
so  numerous  that  nothing  can  be  predicted  by  grades  of 
scholarship,  when  a  class  graduates,  as  to  the  later  careers  of 
the  members? 

Another  difficulty  complicates  any  inquiry  of  this  sort.  No 
one  can  give  a  precise  definition  of  success,  and  no  list  of  suc- 
cessful alumni  is  much  more  than  an  opinion.  Sometimes 
lists  have  been  taken  from  such  books  as  Who's  Who.  This 
method  has  the  advantage  of  being  measurably  free  from  the 
bias  of  individual  judgment,  but  all  such  lists  are  arbitary 
and  of  little  value,  except  perhaps  for  comparison. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  I  have  adopted  a  somewhat 
different  method.     The  field  chosen  covers  the  forty-four 
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classes  graduating  from  Rutgers  College  from  1862  to  1905 
inclusive.  I  start  with  1862  because  with  this  class  the  care- 
ful scholarship  records  in  our  registrar's  office  begin,  and  I 
end  with  the  class  of  1905,  because  later  classes  have  not  yet 
been  long  enough  in  the  actual  competition  of  business  and 
professional  life  to  make  an  estimate  of  relative  success 
possible.  These  forty-four  classes,  averaging  about  thirty 
to  a  class,  graduated  1,326  men,  who  form  a  comparatively 
small  body,  well  known  to  some  of  those  who  have  been  the 
closest  students  of  alumni  interests.  Their  careers  are  fa- 
miliar and  their  most  important  achievements  recorded. 

I  therefore  asked  four  men  who  have  the  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  body  of  alumni,  and  no  detailed  knowledge 
of  their  undergraduate  scholarship  standards,  to  prepare  in- 
dependently two  lists  each.  First,  a  list  of  men  who  had  in 
their  judgment  achieved  real  eminence,  and  secondly,  of 
those,  a  larger  group,  who  have  been  highly  successful. 
In  order  to  get  some  degree  of  uniformity  of  standard,  I 
limited  the  first  list  to  about  thirty,  and  asked  for  the  judg- 
ment of  each  as  to  the  thirty  most  eminent  men  from  '62  to 
'05.  For  the  highly  successful  group,  I  set  the  limit  between 
250  and  300,  roughly  one-fifth  of  the  entire  number.  These 
lists  were  made  up  after  mature  consideration,  quite  unin- 
fluenced by  any  knowledge  of  the  scholarship  standing  of 
individuals.  They  were  drawn  up  independently  and  each 
one  of  them  is  based  on  the  careful  judgment  of  a  trained 
thinker,  and  close  student  of  the  alumni  body.  If  the  results 
of  an  analysis  of  each  of  these  agree  in  all  important  respects, 
and  differ  only  in  unessential  details,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  analysis  of  an  ideally  correct  list  of  "eminent"  or  of 
"successful"  alumni,  if  such  were  possible,  would  yield  a 
similar  result,  and  we  may  properly  dismiss  any  attempt  to 
set  up  a  definition  of  such  elusive  terms  as  eminence  and 
success. 

In  dealing  with  this  material  I  have  pursued  the  same  plan 
as  regards  both  lists,  i.e.,  the  small  list  of  eminent  men  and 
the  larger  list  of  highly  successful  men.  We  consider  first 
what  proportion  of  the  men  in  any  group  are  found  in  each 
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list,  e.g.,  what  proportion  of  the  first  honor  men  are  found  in 
the  Hst  of  men  selected  as  eminent,  and  what  proportion  in 
the  list  of  men  designated  as  highly  successful.  The  per- 
centage is  determined,  of  course,  by  dividing  the  total  num- 
ber of  men  who  form  the  group  into  the  number  from  this 
group  who  find  a  place  in  the  list.  Thus  since  forty-four  men 
were  graduated  with  highest  honors,  if  ten  are  found  in  the 
list  of  eminent  men,  the  percentage  of  expectation  will  be 
10  -7-  44,  or  22.7  per  cent,  that  is,  somewhat  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  first  honor  men  have  been  rated  as  eminent  in 
later  life.  Or  again,  since  442  were  graduated  in  the  first 
third  of  their  respective  classes,  if  21  are  found  in  the  list  of 
eminent  men,  the  percentage  of  expectation  for  them  will  be 
21  -i-  442,  or  4.8  per  cent,  that  is,  not  quite  five  per  cent  of 
the  men  who  graduated  in  the  first  third  of  their  respective 
classes  have  been  rated  as  eminent  in  later  life.  If  we  take 
the  highly  successful  list  the  process  is  the  same.  If  from  the 
44  first  honor  men,  22  have  been  listed  as  highly  successful, 
including  of  course  the  ten  listed  as  eminent,  then  the  per- 
centage of  expectation  is  22  ^44  or  50.0  per  cent,  that  is, 
one-half  of  the  first  honor  men  have  been  listed  as  highly  suc- 
cessful in  later  life.  These  computations  give  rise  to  several 
tables.  We  may  compare  first  the  percentage  of  expectation 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  honor  men,  and  then  of  the 
highest  sections  of  the  classes  from  the  narrowest  to  the 
widest,  viz.y  the  men  of  the  first  sixth,  the  first  fifth,  the  first 
fourth,  the  first  third,  and  further  if  we  desire.  These  results 
for  the  smaller  and  the  larger  lists  are  given  in  Tables  I,  II, 
III,  and  IV.  Or  we  may  compare  the  different  sections  of  the 
class  with  one  another.  How  do  the  men  graduating  in  the 
first  third  compare  as  to  percentage  of  expectation  with 
those  graduating  in  the  second  third,  and  in  the  third  third? 
These  results  are  shown  in  Tables  V  to  VIII. 

Once  more  we  may  turn  the  question  the  other  way  and 
inquire  how  large  a  percentage  of  the  men  listed  as  eminent, 
or  as  highly  successful,  graduated  in  the  first  third  of  their 
respective  classes,  and  how  large  a  percentage  in  the  second 
or  the  third  third.    Thus  of  32  listed  as  eminent  if  21  gradu- 
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ated  in  the  first  third  of  their  classes,  and  11  in  the  second 
third,  the  percentages  of  distribution  are  found  by  dividing 
by32,  thus:2i  ^  32  =  65.6,  and  11  -^  32  =  344.  It  would 
then  appear  that  of  the  32  eminent  men,  about  two-thirds 
graduated  in  the  first  third  of  their  respective  classes,  and 
one- third  in  the  second  third,  and  none  in  the  third  third. 

In  computing  and  presenting  the  tables,  the  material  of 
both  smaller  and  larger  lists  is  treated  alike  and  set  forth  in 
the  same  order.  The  columns  marked  A,  B,  C,  and  D  re- 
spectively, contain  the  percentages  obtained  by  an  analysis 
of  the  two  lists  submitted  by  each  of  the  four  men  who  have 
assisted  me  in  this  study.  A's  lists  contain  32  and  306  names 
respectively,  B's  33  and  286,  C's  32  and  266,  and  D's  28  and 
303.  The  fifth  and  sixth  columns,  marked  ABCD^  and 
ABCD2,  are  based  on  composite  lists,  the  first  obtained  by 
including  all  names  mentioned  by  two  or  more  of  the  indi- 
vidual lists,  numbering  36  and  316;  the  second  by  including 
all  names  mentioned  in  any  list,  numbering  54  and  480. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  numbers  considered  in  the  first 
five  columns  are  so  nearly  equal  that  the  percentages  are 
practically  comparable.  Those  in  column  six  are  based  on 
much  larger  numbers,  and  become  comparable  only  when 
reduced  to  a  common  base,  as  in  Tables  IX  to  XII. 

The  first  tables  show  how  large  a  percentage  of  first, 
second,  and  third  honor  men  make  the  group  of  eminence 
and  success  respectively,  in  each  of  the  lists  studied,  and  in 
their  composites. 

TABLE  I.    {Eminent  Men) 


A 

B 

C 

D 

ABCD^ 

ABCD^ 

First  Honor 
Second  Honor 
Third  Honor 

20.5 
9.1 

4-5 

25.0 

4-5 

18.2 
4.6 
6.8 

22.7 

6.8 
2.3 

25.0 

II.4 

4.3 

27.3 

13.6 

6.8 

TABLE  H.    {Successful  Men) 

A 

B 

C 

D 

ABCD^ 

ABCD^ 

First  Honor 
Second  Honor 
Third  Honor 

52.3 
47.7 
27.3 

52.3 
40.9 

18.2 

54-5 
40.9 

20.5 

52.3 
40.9 

27.3 

52.3 

47-7 
25.0 

659 

59.0 
40.9 
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The  third  and  fourth  tables  show  how  large  a  percentage  of 
the  men  who  graduated  in  the  first  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  and 
third  of  their  classes  make  the  group  of  eminence  and  success 
respectively.  As  the  group  widens  the  percentage  of  ex- 
pectation falls. 

TABLE  III.    {Eminent  Men) 


A 

B 

C 

D 

ABCD^ 

ABCD^ 

First  Sixth 

6.4 

7.2 

5-4 

6.3 

7.7 

9.5 

First  Fifth 

6.4 

6.4 

5-3 

5.7 

6.8 

9.1 

First  Fourth 

54 

5-4 

4.6 

5-1 

6.0 

8.1 

First  Third 

4.8 

4-9 

4.5 

4-5 

5.4 

7.5 

TABLE  IV.    {Successful  Men) 


A 

B 

C 

D 

ABCD^ 

ABCD^ 

First  Sixth 

34-4 

32.1 

32.6 

33.0 

35.3 

47.5 

First  Fifth 

33.6 

31.7 

31.7 

32.8 

35-4 

46.4 

First  Fourth 

32.8 

29.5 

29.5 

31.3 

34.3 

45.2 

First  Third 

31.2 

28.3 

26.7 

29.9 

32.1 

43.9 

The  fifth  and  sixth  tables  show  how  large  a  percentage  of 
the  men  who  graduated  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  thirds 
of  their  classes  make  the  group  of  eminence  and  success  re- 
spectively. 

TABLE  V.    {Eminent  Men) 


A 

B 

C 

D 

ABCD^ 

ABCD"^ 

First  Third 
Second  Third 
Third  Third 

4.8 

2.5 
0.0 

4.9 
2.3 
0.2 

4.5 
2.3 
0.5 

4.5 
1.8 
0.0 

5.4 
2.5 
0.2 

7.5 
4.3 
0.5 

TABLE  VI.    {Successful  Men) 

A 

B 

c 

D 

ABCD^ 

ABCD^ 

First  Third 
Second  Third 
Third  third 

31.2 
23.8 
14.3 

28.3 
24.4 
12.4 

26.7 
19.7 
13.8 

29.9 
24.0 
14.7 

32.1 
24.7 
14.5 

43.9 
37.6 
27.1 

The  following  tables  (VII,  VIII)  show  the  seune  facts  for 
the  division  of  classes  into  fourths. 
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TABLE  VII.  {Eminent  Men) 


A 

B 

c 

D 

ABCD^ 

ABCD^ 

First  Fourth 

54 

54 

4.6 

51 

6.0 

8.1 

Second  Fourth 

2.7 

3.0 

3.0 

2.4 

3.0 

5-1 

Third  Fourth 

1-5 

1.2 

1.5 

0.9 

1.5 

2.4 

Fourth  Fourth 

0.0 

0.3 

0.6 

0.0 

0.3 

0.6 

TABLE  VIII.    {Successful  Men) 


A 

B 

C 

D 

ABCD^ 

ABCD^ 

First  Fourth 

32.8 

29-5 

29.5 

31.3 

34-3 

45.2 

Second  Fourth 

24.7 

24.7 

18.4 

23.7 

24.7 

37.3 

Third  Fourth 

19.6 

18.0 

18.1 

19.6 

20.5 

33.7 

Fourth  Fourth 

15.I 

14-5 

14.2 

15.7 

154 

28.3 

The  remaining  tables  exhibit  in  the  same  order  the  per- 
centages calculated  on  the  number  of  names  in  each  list  as  a 
base.  They  show  therefore  the  proportion  of  each  list  that 
graduated  in  each  third  or  each  fourth  of  the  respective 
classes.  The  ratios  of  percentages  to  each  other  are,  of 
course,  the  same  as  in  Tables  V  to  VIII,  but  the  percentages 
are  more  readily  comparable. 

TABLE  IX.    {Eminent  Men) 

A  BCD  2 


First  Third 
Second  Third 
Third  Third 


A 

B 

C 

D 

ABCD^ 

65.6 

66.7 

62.5 

714 

66.7 

344 

30.3 

31.3 

28.6 

30.5 

0.0 

3.0 

6.2 

0.0 

2.8 

61. 1 

35.2 
3.7 


TABLE  X. 

{Successful  Men) 

A 

B 

c 

D 

ABCD^ 

ABCD^ 

First  Third 
Second  Third 
Third  Third 

45.1 
34.3 
20.6 

434 
37.5 
19.1 

44.3 
32.7 
23.0 

43.6 
34.9 
21.5 

45.1 

34-6 

20.3 

40.4 
34.6 
25.0 

TABLE  XI.    {Eminent  Men) 


A 

B 

C 

D 

ABCDi 

ABCD^ 

First  Fourth 

56.3 

54.5 

46.9 

60.7 

55.6 

50.0 

Second  Fourth 

28.1 

30.3 

31.3 

28.6 

27.8 

31.5 

Third  Fourth 

15.6 

I2.I 

15.6 

10.7 

13-9 

14.8 

Fourth  Fourth 

0.0 

3.1 

6.2 

0.0 

2.7 

3.7 
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A 

B 

c 

D 

ABCD^ 

ABCD^- 

First  Fourth 

35.6 

34.0 

36.8 

34-3 

36.2 

31.3 

Second  Fourth 

27.1 

28.5 

22.9 

27.0 

26.0 

25.8 

Third  Fourth 

20.9 

20.8 

22.6 

21.4 

21.6 

23.3 

Fourth  Fourth 

16.4 

16.7 

17.7 

17.2 

16.2 

19.6 

From  a  study  of  these  tables  we  may  safely  draw  a  number 
of  conclusions,  which  are  certainly  true  of  the  alumni  of 
Rutgers  College  who  graduated  between  the  dates  set. 

First.  All  the  separate  lists,  tho  made  up  independently, 
and  the  composite  lists,  exhibit  the  same  general  character- 
istics, and  the  difference  of  pervsonnel  makes  no  essential  dif- 
ference in  the  ratios  obtained.  The  percentages  are  so  steady 
and  so  nearly  uniform  that  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  a 
list  of  eminent  men  or  a  list  of  successful  men,  based  on  any 
reasonable  definition  of  the  terms,  would  yield  the  same 
results. 

Second.  More  than  one-fifth  of  the  men  who  graduated 
with  highest  honors  are  found  among  the  small  number  of 
men  who  are  selected  as  eminent  in  their  various  professions, 
which  is  more  than  double  the  percentage  of  those  who  gradu- 
ated in  the  second  rank,  and  more  than  three  times  the  per- 
centage of  those  in  any  other  rank  including  all  who  made  a 
lower  place  than  second  in  their  respective  classes. 

Third.  About  one-half  of  those  who  graduated  with  high- 
est honors  are  found  in  the  larger  lists  of  highly  successful 
men,  which  contrasts  sharply  with  the  forty  per  cent  or 
thereabouts  of  the  men  who  graduated  in  the  second  rank, 
and  the  percentage  (less  than  30  per  cent)  of  those  who  gradu- 
ated with  high  rank  but  not  either  first  or  second  in  their 
classes.  The  only  exception  is  found  in  the  composite  list  of 
480  names,  where  about  the  same  proportions  obtain,  but 
where  the  percentages  are  all  as  a  matter  of  course  higher. 

Fourth.  The  men  who  graduated  in  third  place  have  about 
the  same  percentage  of  expectation  as  the  rest  of  the  men  who 
graduated  in  the  first  third  of  their  classes,  exclusive,  of 
course,  of  the  first  and  second  honor  men. 
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Fifth.  When  the  classes  are  studied  by  divisions  of  thirds 
and  fourths,  the  percentages  show  a  regular  decrease  from 
the  first  third  to  the  third  third,  and  from  the  first  fourth  to 
the  fourth  fourth.  The  decrease  in  the  "percentage  of  ex- 
pectation" is  very  rapid  in  the  small  lists  of  eminent  men, 
and  decisive,  but  not  so  rapid  in  the  larger  lists  of  highly 
successful  men. 

Sixth.  It  is  quite  clear  that  undergraduate  scholarship  has 
a  very  important  relation  to  future  success,  not  necessarily 
in  regard  to  an  individual,  but  unmistakably  when  the  whole 
membership  of  classes  is  considered.  A  man  who  graduates 
in  the  lowest  third  of  his  class  has  little  likelihood  of  attaining 
the  highest  success  which  we  have  called  eminence,  and  less 
than  one-half  the  expectation  of  reaching  what  we  have  called 
success,  than  one  who  graduated  in  the  first  third. 

Seventh.  Not  only  is  it  not  true  that  the  first  honor  man 
generally  remains  inconspicuous  after  graduation,  but  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  first  honor  man  who  ranks  above  all  the 
other  members  of  his  class  in  the  reasonable  expectation  of 
future  conspicuous  success,  and  this  preeminence  is  most 
marked  in  the  higher  ranges  of  success  which  we  have  called 
eminence. 

Eighth.  As  lists  are  made  more  inclusive  the  contrasts  in 
the  percentages  become  less  marked.  This  is  most  noticeable 
under  ABCD^  which,  in  the  case  of  the  successful  groups,  is 
based  on  480  men  out  of  a  total  1,326,  i.e.,  a  little  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  number.  The  contrasts  are  greatly 
accentuated  when  the  lists  are  narrowed  so  as  to  contain  the 
small  number  of  men  who  are  rated  as  eminent. 

Louis  Bevier 

Rutgers  College 


II 

THE  BIG  BROTHER  MOVEMENT  IN 
THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

"I  have  been  in  this  school  pretty  near  three  years  and 
this  is  the  first  time  any  one  has  shown  a  spark  of  human 
interest  in  my  interests." 

This  is  the  remark  that  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Big 
Brother  Band  in  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School.  It  was 
George  Kantrowitz,  a  pupil,  a  junior,  who  was  talking,  ad- 
dressing the  remark  to  his  teacher  of  French  who  had  com- 
mended him  on  his  noteworthy  appreciation  of  Pierre  Loti's 
style  in  the  descriptions  in  Pecheur  d'Islande.  The  French 
teacher  thru  further  questioning,  had  discovered  that  this 
sixteen-year  old  high-school  pupil  had  read  Lewes,  Saints- 
bury,  Bergson;  was  thoroly  conversant  with  the  modern 
drama,  the  modern  novel,  had  a  clear  and  well-defined  ambi- 
tion to  become  a  literary  man,  an  ambition  he  was  nursing 
privately,  having  found  no  one  to  whom  to  confide  it. 

^Why,  do  you  know,  Mr.  F. ,  none  of  our  teachers  ever 

takes  the  trouble  to  find  out  anything  about  us;  what  we 
want,  what  we  need,  what  we  are  striving  for.  One  day  they 
pour  into  us  facts  of  their  subjects  and  the  next  day  they  peer 
into  our  minds  to  see  whether  they  are  still  there.  We  are 
just  food  for  the  big  machine  and  we  all  come  out  thru  the 
same  mold.  You  can't  imagine  what  it  means  to  a  young 
fellow  to  have  an  older  person  discuss  things  with  him,  give 
him  suggestions,  push  him  along  when  he  is  weakening  or  in 
doubt.  I've  often  thought  that  if  I  had  had  the  feeling  that 
anything  I  did  really  mattered,  I  would  not  have  failed  in  my 
subjects  as  often  as  I  have.  I  know  it  is  the  same  with  a  lot 
of  fellows.  We  can  study  all  right,  if  it  is  worth  while.  Most 
of  us  fail  thru  carelessness  and  indifference.  If  some  of  the 
seniors,  or  any  of  the  bigger  fellows  in  the  school,  would  get 
hold  of  us  when  we  are  failing,  talk  to  us  like  men,  not  like 
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babies,  give  us  a  little  boost  when  we're  slipping  and  show  us 
that  what  we're  doing  is  really  serious  and  worth-while,  why, 
we  wouldn't  have  nearly  so  many  failures  in  this  school." 

And  then  the  French  teacher  recalled  from  his  own  experi- 
ence the  incident  of  George  M whom  he  had  once  caught 

cheating  in  a  Latin  examination  in  the  room  in  which  he  was 

proctoring.     M was  at  that  time  a  freshman.    He  had 

not  again  come  within  the  range  of  vision  of  the  French 
teacher  until  in  his  senior  year  when  he  had  enrolled  in  the 
senior  French  class.  He  had  grown  to  be  a  tall,  manly- 
looking,  quiet,  reserved  youth  who  paid  strict  attention  to 
business  and  made  a  thoro  success  of  his  work.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  he  had  said  to  the  French  teacher : 

"I  guess  you  don't  remember  who  I  am.  I  am  the  young 
fellow  you  caught  cheating  four  years  ago  in  a  Latin  examina- 
tion that  you  were  proctoring." 

"Yes,  I  do  remember  the  incident,  but  your  conduct  since 
that  time  has  wiped  away  the  disgrace  of  it.  I  haven't  shown 
you  in  any  way  that  I  remembered,  have  I?" 

"No,  sir,  and  that  is  why  I  am  bringing  up  the  subject. 
That  incident  made  a  tremendous  impression  upon  me.  I 
was  a  freshman  then,  a  poor,  terrified,  innocent  freshman, 
one  of  five  hundred  other  scared,  timid  freshmen.  The 
teachers  yelled  at  us  and  called  us  stupid.  The  big  boys 
hazed  us  and  nobody  seemed  to  care  for  us.  The  year 
before,  I  had  been  a  leader  in  my  elementary  school,  a  run- 
ner on  the  Track  Team,  a  member  of  the  orchestra,  an  orator, 
class  president.  Here  in  Clinton  I  felt  lost,  forlorn,  alone. 
I  felt  that  no  one  was  watching  me  and  no  one  cared.  And 
when  you  caught  me  cheating  and  talked  to  me  as  you  did, 
I  found  that  I,  a  freshman,  did  count.  I  realized  how  low 
I  had  fallen  in  my  own  esteem  and  I  resolved  never  to  do 
anything  like  it  again.    And  I  have  gone  straight  ever  since." 

This  George  M has  since  been  graduated  from  one  of 

the  big  universities  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors  and  is  now 
teaching  in  a  college. 

It  happened  that  just  at  that  time  this  teacher  of  French 
had  been  serving  on  a  Committee  investigating  causes  of 
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mortality  in  the  high  schools,  and  when  George  M pro- 
posed that  something  be  done  to  give  advice  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  freshmen,  the  proposal  fell  on  sympathetic  ears. 
George  went  home  that  night  and  came  back  in  the  morning 
with  a  definite  proposition,  namely,  to  call  together  a  group  of 
the  leading  spirits  in  the  school  and  form  them  into  a  band  for 
personal  service. 

A  score  of  boys  who  it  was  thought  could  be  counted  upon 
were  interviewed  personally  and  asked  to  invite  others,  and 
when  the  first  meeting  convened  about  fifty  boys  were  there, 
ready  and  eager  to  help.  It  was  amazing  what  varied  and 
excellent  ideas  they  had  to  offer,  most  of  which  became  the 
aims  for  which  the  Big  Brother  Band  worked. 

De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  occupies  a  building  six  stories 
high  and  covers  practically  a  city  block.  Its  register  shows 
over  five  thousand  pupils,  boys  only.  We  divided  the  build- 
ing into  precincts  putting  in  charge  a  lieutenant  who  ap- 
pointed his  sub-lieutenants.  Each  sub-lieutenant  had  work- 
ing under  him  an  orderly  in  each  section-room.  We  organ- 
ized unobtrusively  and  without  any  public  announcement, 
as,  had  it  become  known  that  such  an  organization  existed 
and  who  were  its  members,  its  very  purpose  would  have 
failed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  from  the  first  our  organi- 
zation attracted  the  finest  boys  of  the  school,  leaders  in 
scholarship,  and  athletics,  the  center,  the  quarter,  the  full- 
back of  the  football  team,  the  president  and  several  members 
of  the  Arista  (the  honorary  scholarship  society),  officers  of 
other  clubs  and  societies,  all  threw  themselves  into  this  work 
of  personal  service.  At  first,  our  work  was  of  a  disciplinary 
nature  as  will  best  be  illustrated  by  the  following  typical  and 
actual  case. 

Mr.  W. ,  teacher  of  English,  drops  a  note  in  the  letter- 
box of  Mr.  F ,  the  faculty  adviser  of  the  Big  Brother 

Band,  saying  that  John  F is  lazy,  indifferent  to  his  work, 

frequently  absent,  and  failing  in  his  subject,  that  the  mother 
has  been  interviewed  but  says  she  does  not  know  what  to  do. 
John  is  sixteen,  large  for  his  age,  all  his  friends  in  his  block 
work  and  have  money  of  their  own.    John  is  tired  of  school 
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(he  is  in  his  second  half  of  the  first  year)  and  wants  to  quit 
and  go  to  work. 

Obviously,  the  thing  to  do  here  is  to  get  the  boy  interested 
in  his  school  so  that  he  will  not  want  to  leave  it,  and  give  him 
other  companions  instead  of  the  silver-lined-pocketed 
friends  of  his  block.  The  case  is  handed  to  the  lieutenant  in 
charge  of  the  floor  where  John's  section-room  is  located.  He 
gets  in  touch  with  the  orderly  in  John's  section  and  thru  him 
meets  John  quite  casually.  He  makes  a  point  of  seeing  him 
again  at  the  lunch  hour  and  has  a  long  conversation  with  him 
about  his  teachers  and  the  school.  A  couple  of  other  fellows 
(previously  notified)  stroll  up  and  happen  to  join  in  the  con- 
versation. Before  the  day  is  over  John  has  spoken  to  half  a 
dozen  fellows  who  had  never  noticed  him  before.  Before  two 
days  are  over,  a  member  of  the  football  team  has  asked  him 
why  he  doesn't  try  for  the  team,  a  member  of  the  Good  Gov- 
ernment Club  has  asked  him  to  join  it,  half  a  dozen  fellows 
have  asked  him  to  go  in  for  dramatics  or  soccer  or  some  other 
interest.  These  are  new  ideas  to  John.  He  had  read  the 
announcements  about  clubs  in  the  School  Weekly  but  they 
had  not  interested  him.  Now  he  finds  that  all  these  fine 
fellows  belong  to  clubs.  He  makes  inquiries  and  ends  by 
joining  the  General  Organization,  the  Good  Government 
Club,  and  makes  a  try  at  the  swimming  team.  In  the  mean- 
time his  circle  of  acquaintances  has  grown ;  even  the  captain 
of  the  football  team  has  slapt  him  on  the  back,  a  student 
ceremony  of  Knighthood  in  the  Order  of  Fellows  Worth- 
while. It  is  amazing  to  see  the  change  in  John.  His  eye  is 
brighter,  his  tie  is  more  neatly  arranged,  he  has  lost  his 
shuffling  slouch,  he  looks  up  brightly  and  is  ready  to  greet 
his  comrades  in  the  halls.  His  interest  in  the  clubs  brings 
with  it  a  new  interest  in  his  teachers  and  in  his  subjects. 
One  of  his  friends  tells  him  about  a  job  in  a  library  where  he 
can  make  $3  per  week  working  from  three  to  eight  and  he 

gains  it.    Next  we  find  John  F applying  for  a  chance  to 

help  sell  tickets  for  the  football  season.  Then  we  find  him 
making  application  for  the  position  of  student  assistant  in 
the  school  library.    As  this  is   a  real  case,  we  ought   to 
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record   that   John   F ,     the   following   year,    made   a 

fraternity,  made  the  soccer  team,  was  an  able  assistant  on 
the  library  squad  and  was  notably  missed  from  the  disci- 
plinarian's ofhce  where  he  previously  had  been  a  frequent 

visitor.    We  relaxed  our  attentions  to  John  F as  soon 

as  we  realized  we  had  him,  attentions  that  he  never  knew 
were  planned  in  advance,  and  which  he  has  never  suspected 
to  this  day.  We  accomplished  our  purpose;  we  saved  him 
to  the  school  and  to  himself. 

Another  case  will  show  a  slightly  different  type  of  disci- 
plinary work  attempted  and  carried  thru.  It  was  at  the 
time  that  a  streak  of  economy  forced  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  foist  a  myriad  of  substitute  teachers  upon  the 
schools  of  the  city.  The  Chairman  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment reported  to  the  Faculty  Adviser  of  the  Big  Brother 
Band  that  a  certain  Fourth  Term  English  section  was  play- 
ing with  one  of  these  substitutes,  Miss  D . 

The  lieutenant  in  charge  of  Miss  D 's  floor  immedi- 
ately got  in  touch  with  members  of  the  class,  and  had  other 
boys  talk  to  them  and  in  what  was  perhaps  a  crude,  boyish, 
but  nevertheless  effective;  way,  showed  them  that  if,  merely 

to  satisfy  their  mischievousness,  they  made  Miss  D 's 

record  a  bad  one,  she  would  probably  never  be  able  to  get  a 
job  again.    The  class,  that  was  not  at  all  malicious,  merely 

having  a  good  time,  let  up  on  its  fun,  Miss  D ,  relieved 

of  the  nervous  tension  of  disciplining,  was  able  to  present  her 
subject  so  interestingly  that  she  recovered  herself,  and  finally 
won  the  loyalty  of  her  pupils  to  a  man. 

Another  thing  the  Big  Brother  Band  did  was  to  frown 
down  all  manner  of  hazing.  Freshmen  formerly  had  been 
met  at  the  door  and  directed  to  the  engine-room  to  interview 
the  principal,  and  other  similar  stunts.  We  substituted  for 
them  a  hearty  welcoming  handshake,  a  slap  on  the  back,  and 
careful  explanation  of  how  to  get  around  the  building,  regu- 
lations to  be  observed  and,  especially  advice  in  the  matter  of 
joining  clubs. 

What  were  some  of  the  results  of  this  work?  Well,  we 
saved  pupils  to  the  school  who  would  otherwise  have  left  it. 
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We  boosted  enormously  membership  in  clubs.  Not  only 
existing  clubs  prospered,  but  many  new  ones  sprang  into 
existence.  For  example,  thru  a  disciplinary  case  that  con- 
cerned an  Italian,  one  of  the  Italian  members  of  the  faculty 
offered  to  look  after  Italian  boys  personally  in  the  school 
who  might  want  advice,  and  from  this  offer  arose  the  Italian 
Club. 

We  created  a  new  atmosphere  of  good-fellowship  and  help- 
fulness. You  will  notice  that  all  of  the  work  was  done  by 
boys,  the  faculty  keeping  very  much  in  the  background.  No 
one  can  measure  the  inestimable  value  to  the  boys,  not  only 
to  those  helped,  but  to  the  helpers  as  well,  of  this  work  of 
personal  service.  It  was  to  them  a  practical  demonstration 
of  the  feasibility  of  the  vague  moral-uplift  ideas  of  dozens  of 
assembly  speakers. 

Now,  adolescents  like  rewards.  And  the  regeneration  of  a 
fellowman  is  not  a  tangible  enough  something  for  the  boy 
mind  to  conceive  as  a  reward.  The  teacher,  the  adult,  can 
appreciate  its  full  worth,  but  the  pupil  of  high  school  age  can 
not.  So,  when  the  Senior  Annual  was  produced,  it  was  de- 
cided to  reward  the  boys  who  had  helped  in  the  work,  by 
allowing  a  B.  B.  (Big  Brother)  to  stand  after  their  names 
in  the  class  rosters.  That  was  at  once  an  announcement  of 
our  organization.  It  became  noised  abroad  and  was  talked 
about.  We  found  our  disciplinary  work  growing  constantly 
more  difficult.  Boys  were  suspicious.  Friendly  approaches 
were  welcomed  coldly.  It  remained  for  one  of  the  boys  to 
find  a  new  outlet  for  our  eagerness  to  be  of  personal  service 
as  we  saw  our  disciplinary  effectiveness  diminish. 

It  was  Lawrence  Steiner  (now  a  student  at  Harvard)  who 
proposed  that  we  do  something  real  to  help  pupils  from  fail- 
ing in  their  subjects.  We  had  found  in  our  school  that  mor- 
tality was  heaviest  among  the  lower  classes  and  immediately 
after  the  results  of  the  mid-term  examinations  were  made 
known,  Lawrence  Steiner,  a  remarkably  keen  little  fel- 
low, who  had  come  to  New  York  from  Los  Angeles,  ob- 
served :  "The  reason  these  fellows  leave  school  is  because  they 
have  failed  in  their  exams.,  and  the  reason  they  fail  is  because 
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they  get  discouraged  at  the  start.  The  beginning  is  new  and 
hard,  their  teachers  and  methods  are  strange,  they  feel  lost  in 
the  big  school,  it's  all  too  much  for  them.  I  know  how  I  felt 
when  I  first  came  here.  Now  if  we  could  form  classes  to  help 
the  fellows  who  are  slow  to  learn,  or  who  have  lost  a  lot  by 
absence,  or  who  have  entered  late  and  missed  important 
things  or  to  help  those  who  just  can't  get  on  to  it,  we 
wouldn't  have  half  as  many  failures."  Now  it  must  be  noted 
that  this  was  a  boy's  idea.  Again  we  let  the  boys  work  it  out. 
They  worked  it  into  the  novel  organization  known  as 
the  Student  Help  Classes,  which  have  been  in  successful 
operation  these  three  years  and  copied  in  other  high  schools 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Boys  of  the  Big  Brother  Band  organized  a  Board  of 
Superintendents  with  Lawrence  Steiner  at  its  head,  a  Dis- 
trict Superintendent  whose  duty  it  was  to  supervise  rooms 
and  teachers,  and  department  heads  for  English,  Latin, 
French,  German,  Spanish,  history,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
physics,  biology.  We  issued  a  call  for  student  volunteer 
teachers  to  teach  the  backward  pupils  who  might  apply, 
after  school  hours.  The  heads  of  each  department  had 
charge  of  organizing  these  applicants  into  classes  and  match- 
ing up  pupils  and  pupil-teachers.  The  regular  faculty  mem- 
bers gave  their  active  cooperation  to  the  idea,  both  in  sug- 
gesting pupil-teachers  and  in  encouraging  backward  pupils 
to  apply  for  help.  The  response  was  remarkable,  especially 
in  languages  and  in  mathematics.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  accomplish  as  much  in  English  or  in  history  except 
just  before  examinations  when  a  great  many  facts  can  be  re- 
viewed.   The  same  is  true  of  the  sciences. 

From  the  first,  we  tried  to  do  personal  service,  to  give  each 
pupil  an  individual  teacher  who  could  supply  just  what  had 
been  missed  thru  absence,  or  explain  away  just  the  perplexing 
difficulty  in  word-order.  But  as  the  movement  grew  and  the 
number  of  available  rooms  remained  the  same,  we  had  to 
organize  larger  classes.  And  it  was  a  delight  to  see  with  what 
resourcefulness  these  pupil-teachers  met  new  conditions. 
They  developed  methods  of  presentation  and  of  organization 
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that  would  have  done  credit,  and  certainly  did  do  credit, 
to  their  regular  teachers.  The  greatest  rivalry  grew  up 
among  the  pupil  heads  of  the  departments  to  get  out  the 
largest  regular  attendance,  and  among  teachers  of  the  same 
subject  to  draw  the  largest  number  of  pupils.  For  example, 
S taught  geometry  after  school  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days;   O taught  the  same  subject  on  Mondays  and 

Fridays.  Both  soon  got  the  reputation  about  the  school  of 
being  "sharks  at  math,   and  cracker- jack  teachers,"  and, 

while  O proved  popular  enough  to  fill  the  room  every 

day  he  taught,  S 's  room  overflowed.  Little  first-term- 
ers crowded  the  window-sills  and  swarmed  on  the  radiators 

listening  eagerly  to  S 's  lucid  explanations  and  clear 

expositions.  "We  learn  more  here  than  we  do  with  our  regu- 
lar teacher,"  one  boy  said. 

Classes  were  held  every  day  except  Friday,  which  on 
account  of  special  local  conditions,  proved  to  be  an  unfeasi- 
ble day.  The  volunteer  teachers  came  only  on  days  when 
free  of  other  Club  activities  or  home  duties.  Attendance 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  was  entirely  voluntary. 

Another  remarkable  thing  was  the  resourcefulness  of  the 
boys  in  working  up  a  system  of  keeping  records  of  attendance 
and  in  measuring  success.  One  fellow  devised  a  certificate 
of  attendance  that  each  pupil  could  show  his  regular  teacher 
that  he  had  been  trying  to  make  up  work  missed,  but  the 
attendance  slip  was  never  given  a  pupil  unless  he  had  ac- 
tually and  faithfully  worked.  This  served  as  a  check  on  dis- 
cipline in  the  Student  Help  Classes,  which  was,  to  be  sure, 
never  a  problem,  the  classes  being  serious,  orderly  and  de- 
voted to  work.  Another  fellow  proposed  that  all  pupil- 
teachers  keep  a  record  of  attendance  of  each  pupil  in  order  to 
determine  the  success  of  the  pupils  in  examinations  and  in 
the  work  of  the  term.  All  these  record  blanks  were  devised 
and  formulated  by  boys  and  printed  by  boys  on  our  own 
school  press. 

While  it  would  take  too  long  to  record  all  of  the  results  of 
our  work  it  is  indicative  to  know  that  in  April,  191 6,  out  of  a 
total  regular  attendance  in  mathematics  of  forty-six,  thirty- 
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three  past  and  thirteen  failed,  an  average  of  sixty-five  per 
cent  passing.  In  French  the  average  of  passing  was  seventy- 
two  per  cent,  in  German  sixty-five  per  cent,  in  EngHsh  sixty- 
nine  per  cent.  Out  of  eighteen  regular  attendants  in  Spanish, 
eleven  past  and  seven  failed.  Of  five  pupils  who  attended 
regularly  in  Latin  all  past.  For  pupils  whose  attendance  was 
irregular  (by  far  the  majority)  it  is  manifestly  difficult  to 
measure  the  work  of  the  help  classes  in  ensuring  success  or 
preventing  failures. 

We  discovered  that  pupils  who  were  leaders  in  their  classes 
were  not  necessarily  the  most  effective  teachers.  It  was,  of 
course,  part  of  our  Big  Brother  idea  to  refuse  to  no  one  who 
applied  a  chance  to  teach,  and  so  it  happened  that  a  Sixth 
Form  boy  of  very  mediocre  ability  in  his  class  in  French  was 
given  a  group  of  four  slow-minded  freshmen  to  teach.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  hour's  teaching,  the  little  group  of  four 
made  a  rush  for  the  student  Head  of  the  French  Department 
saying,  "What's  the  name  of  that  feller  who  taught  us 
French?  He's  swell.  Will  you  promise  to  let  us  have  him  all 
the  time?    Don't  give  him  to  anyone  else,  will  you?" 

This  case  of  L will  show  you  the  beauty  of  this  scheme 

of  student  help  classes.    As  L- kept  on  teaching,  he  had 

to  organize  his  knowledge,  he  developed  a  new  interest  in  his 
subject  and  thereby,  wonder  of  wonders,  from  a  merely 
mediocre  pupil  he  became  the  leader  of  his  class  with  that 
surety  of  grasp,  that  nicety  of  judgment  that  is  joy  to  the 
teacher's  heart. 

There  is  another  interesting  case  that  throws  a  happy  light 
on  the  value  of  this  movement.  Harold  P ,  a  lazy,  indif- 
ferent second-term  boy,  was  driven  to  the  help  classes  by  a 
conscientious  teacher  who  provided  him  with  a  personal 
coach,  a  junior  pupil  of  one  of  her  advanced  classes.  The 
junior  proved  to  be  a  wide-awake  fellow  who  got  Harold  so 
interested  in  his  subject,  that  the  janitor  would  have  to  put 
them  out  nearly  every  evening  in  order  to  lock  up.  Harold 
past  every  subject  that  term,  a  record  he  had  thought  im- 
possible before.  The  junior  held  him,  guided  him  thru  all 
the  following  term,  gave  Harold  a  new  interest  in  his  work 
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and  in  his  school.  Harold  is  now  student  assistant  to  the 
committee  on  vocational  guidance;  he  is  one  of  the  most 
teachable  boys  in  the  school,  and  he  is  himself  a  student- 
teacher  in  the  very  subject  in  which  he  once  sought  assis- 
tance. 

Other  Manhattan  high  schools  have  post-session  classes 
but  they  are  conducted  by  regular  teachers  who  give  extra 
time  gratis  to  the  work  of  cramming  pupils  who  have  failed 
the  mid-term  exams.,  and  who  after  two  weeks  of  this  process 
are  given  a  re- examination  to  try  to  force  them  on. 

Our  plan  saves  the  teacher  and  it  saves  the  pupil  because 
we  catch  him  before  he  has  failed.  We  bolster  him  up  where 
he  is  weak,  put  him  on  his  own  feet  and  give  him  confidence 
to  overcome  his  own  difficulties.  We  try  to  discourage  the 
habit  of  failing.  Our  self-help  plan  makes  the  pupil  feel  that 
he  counts. 

This  movement  has  brought  into  the  school  a  feeling  of 
cohesion  that  it  had  never  before  had.  The  older  pupils 
know  the  younger  and  are  interested  in  their  success.  It  has 
created  a  new  respect  for  knowledge,  a  respect  that  can  be 
seen  in  a  custom  that  obtains  in  the  school.  Whenever  a 
teacher  is  unavoidably  detained  or  is  called  out  of  the  room, 
a  pupil  takes  his  place  and  conducts  the  work  in  his  absence. 
It  has  brought  to  the  pupil  a  new  attitude  toward  his  work 
and  to  the  teacher  a  new  attitude  toward  the  pupil. 

But  two  facts  ought  to  be  most  forcibly  focused  in  the 
conclusion  of  this  article: 

1 .  That  this  scheme  of  pupil-help-pupil  is  the  great  success  it  is, 
because,  as  one  urchin  put  it,  "We  ain't  ashamed  to  ask  a  fellow 
anything.  If  we  ask  the  regular  teacher,  he'd  prob'ly  bawl  us  out 
and  tell  us  not  to  int'rupt." 

2.  That  the  biggest  part  of  the  success  of  the  scheme  lies  in  the 
help  the  student-helper  gives  himself,  the  reflex  action  upon  the 
helper,  for  in  the  words  of  Compayr6,  "Thou  that  teachest  others, 
teachest  thou  not  thyself?" 
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Ill 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  STUDY 

I 

The  modern  social  development,  which  in  our  more  popu- 
lous and  wealthier  states  has  given  to  every  community  a 
high  school,  and  which  has  filled  the  secondary  schools  and 
colleges  to  overflowing,  has  been  favorable  to  the  expansion 
of  our  work. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  trace  briefly  some  of  the 
forces  which  have  shaped  and  are  shaping  our  educational  de- 
velopment, to  show  why  we  are  modern  language  teachers, 
why  we  teach  as  we  do,  and,  more  particularly,  how  I  think 
we  are  likely  to  teach  in  the  immediate  future. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  modern  languages  now 
hold  the  position  in  education  formerly  held  by  Greek  and 
Latin.  Some  of  our  friends  who  teach  Greek  and  Latin  are 
of  the  opinion  that  our  hold  on  this  position  is  only  tempo- 
rary, and  that  we  shall  soon  be  swept  out  of  it  by  the  same 
forces  that  put  us  in  possession.  It  would  seem  wise  for  us 
to  survey  the  situation  carefully,  to  enquire  whether  there  is 
any  ground  for  the  gloomy  prediction  of  our  colleagues,  and 
to  consider  how  we  may  so  shape  our  work  as  to  make  it  do 
effectively  the  things  that  are  to  be  done.  It  is  exceedingly 
diflicult  to  gauge  the  force  and  to  estimate  the  direction  of 
the  current  which  we  ourselves  help  to  make  and  in  which 
we  are  at  the  same  time  swept  along.  However,  of  one 
thing  we  may  be  sure:  Nothing  can  endure  and  prosper 
which  runs  counter  to  the  trend  of  human  progress,  or  which 
does  not  minister  effectively  to  it. 

We  have  to  seek  the  answers  to  two  questions:  What  are 
the  needs  of  society  to  which  modern  language  study  minis- 
ters? And  are  we  meeting  those  needs  fully  and  effectively? 
For  unless  we  are  doing  a  work  that  is  needed,  and  doing  it 
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well,  our  prosperity  will  be  of  short  duration,  and  no  amount 
of  expostulation,  no  amount  of  preaching,  no  amount  of 
propaganda  will  avail  to  save  us.  We  can  not  assume  that 
our  present  prosperity  is  in  itself  proof  that  our  work  rests  on 
a  solid  foundation  and  that  it  is  likely  to  be  permanent.  The 
world  makes  mistakes  for  the  moment,  and  the  transient 
popularity  of  a  cause  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  it  is 
sound.  The  world  moves  along  from  experience  to  experi- 
ence, following  the  line  of  its  natural  growth,  unconsciously 
experimenting,  led  by  instinct  rather  than  by  judgment, 
holding  fast  to  that  which  helps  it  go  its  way,  and  rejecting 
everything  else. 

When  the  ancient  languages  lost  their  commanding  posi- 
tion in  the  scheme  of  education,  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
modern  languages  should  take  their  place.  The  whole  move- 
ment was  one  of  modernization,  and  social  evolution  takes 
place  by  steps  rather  than  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  most 
striking  characteristic  of  human  development  is  its  essential 
conservatism.  The  forces  which  gave  the  ancient  languages 
their  precedence  were  no  longer  operative  to  the  same  degree 
as  before,  and  the  world  turned  to  the  modern  tongues. 
We  are  now  having  our  trial,  and  the  result  will  depend,  in 
the  first  instance,  upon  factors  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol, but  which  I  think  we  shall  find  are  nevertheless  working 
for  our  success,  and,  in  the  second  place,  upon  the  judgment 
— ^whether  deliberate  or  intuitive — ^we  show  in  recognizing 
the  needs  of  society  and  the  skill  we  develop  in  meeting  them. 
It  is  impossible  to  understand  any  phase  of  an  evolution 
except  in  relation  to  what  has  gone  before,  and  if  we  would 
comprehend  the  movement  in  which  we  are  now  playing  a 
part  we  can  do  so  only  by  studying  that  which  preceded  it. 
It  will  be  worth  our  while  to  consider  briefly  the  part  played 
in  education  until  recently  by  the  ancient  languages. 

The  old  education  was  a  heritage  from  Humanism.  Latin 
and  Greek  were  the  channels  thru  which  flowed  the  current 
of  ancient  culture  that  quickened  and  deepened  the  stream  of 
medieval  life.  However,  it  was  not  only  a  question  of  con- 
tent, but  rather  one  of  method.    The  Humanists  established 
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a  critical  philological  science.  Wherever  possible,  they  went 
directly  to  sources.  They  sought  the  truth  with  as  much 
fearlessness  as  was  compatible  with  self-preservation.  They 
established  the  scientific  study  of  jurisprudence  on  the  basis 
of  Roman  Law;  they  studied  critically  the  original  texts  of 
the  Bible  and  paved  the  way  for  the  Reformation;  they 
went  back  to  the  ancients,  took  up  the  problems  of  the  uni- 
verse where  they  had  left  them,  and  founded  the  natural 
sciences,  including  the  science  of  medicine.  As  Scherer  says: 
"The  road  to  Nature  led  by  way  of  the  Greeks.  First  one 
read  the  ancients,  and  then  one  studied  corpses.  First  one 
saw  what  the  ancients  had  seen,  and  then  one  learned  to  see 
for  himself."  In  short.  Humanism  laid  the  foundations  of 
modern  civilization. 

It  will  never  be  possible  for  the  modern  languages  to  play 
the  role  played  by  the  ancient  languages  in  the  education  of 
the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Neither 
will  it  ever  again  be  possible  for  the  ancient  languages  to 
regain  the  predominant  position  they  then  held.  What  the 
ancients  had  to  give  had  been  received  and  assimilated  and 
had  become  a  part  of  the  web  and  woof  of  civilization,  while 
the  most  valuable  part  of  their  contribution — the  impulse — 
had  been  given  once  for  all. 

Greek  and  Latin,  however,  maintained  their  sway  for 
centuries  after  the  great  work  they  had  to  do  was  done.  Nor 
was  this  due  entirely — or  even  chiefly —  to  prestige  or  the 
advantage  of  possession,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  nomenclature 
of  the  modern  sciences  bears  the  stamp  of  the  languages  in 
the  study  of  which  they  originated. 

It  is  a  common  experience  that  methods  evolved  in  the 
opening  up  of  one  field  of  scientific  exploration  are  fre- 
quently astonishingly  productive  when  applied  to  another. 
The  philological  method  of  the  Humanists  led  to  the  natural 
sciences,  the  methods  of  natural  science  have  molded  the 
modern  science  of  philology,  and  the  principal  hope  of  a  re- 
vival of  classical  study  today  would  seem  to  lie  precisely  in 
the  more  extensive  application  of  modern  philological  method 
in  the  teaching  of  the  ancient  languages. 
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The  long  survival  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  chief  place  of 
honor  in  the  curriculum  was  due  primarily  to  the  validity  of 
the  principle  on  which  friends  of  the  classical  education  have 
always  insisted — the  value  of  the  study  as  a  formal  discipline. 
The  failure  of  the  classical  languages  to  maintain  their  posi- 
tion permanently  was  due  partly  to  the  change  wrought  in 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  world  by  the  progress  of  the 
natural  sciences,  and  partly  to  the  wholesale  democratiza- 
tion of  the  student  body. 

The  thinking  of  the  middle  ages  was  essentially  meta- 
physical. The  trend  of  Humanism  was  away  from  this  and 
toward  empiricism,  but  the  philological  side  of  the  Humanis- 
tic movement  was  captured  by  the  theologians  and  domi- 
nated by  them.  Education  became  the  ward  of  the  church, 
and  its  methods  were  in  harmony  with  the  thinking  of  the 
age,  which  was  predominantly  theological  and  speculative. 
Latin  grammar  provided  just  the  training  demanded  by  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  The  learning  of  formal  rules  was  a  good 
memory  drill,  and  it  strengthened  the  instinctive  respect  for 
authority.  The  study  developed  discrimination  and  the 
power  of  deduction.  In  so  far  as  it  was  humanly  possible, 
Latin  grammar  was  made  logical,  the  illogical  eccentricities 
being  provided  for  by  special  legislation  in  the  form  of  several 
thousand  exceptions. 

As  time  went  on,  the  progress  in  the  natural  sciences 
changed  the  mental  attitude  of  the  thinking  world,  while  the 
tremendous  industrial  development  which  followed  in  the 
wake  of  technical  discoveries  within  a  rather  short  time  filled 
the  schools  with  a  multitude  of  young  people  who  in  former 
days  would  never  have  aspired  to  a  higher  education  at  all. 
The  classical  education  no  longer  appealed  to  the  thinking 
world,  because  its  methods  did  not  harmonize  with  the 
modern  point  of  view,  while  to  the  great  mass  of  the  student 
body — the  democratic  increment — Latin  and  Greek  were 
positively  hateful  because  of  their  difficulty,  their  remote- 
ness from  present-day  interest,  and  their  lack  of  a  practical 
bread-and-butter  value.  Our  admission  to  the  curriculum  we 
owe  to  the  natural  sciences,  our  great  expansion  to  democracy. 
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We  have  seen  how  Latin  and  Greek  dominated  education 
for  several  centuries  because  they  gave  to  the  world  what  it 
needed,  and  because  the  method  of  study  was  in  keeping  with 
the  thinking  of  the  time.  In  the  gradual  substitution  of  the 
modem  for  the  ancient  languages  in  response  to  a  pressure 
that  was  felt  rather  than  understood,  we  have  seen  merely  an 
illustration  of  the  tendency  to  "do  the  next  thing."  It  re- 
mains for  us  to  weigh  the  forces  which  make  for  the  per- 
manency of  our  present  advantage,  to  examine  the  change 
already  wrought  in  our  methods  by  the  pressure  of  those 
forces,  and  in  the  light  of  what  we  learn,  to  consider  how  we 
may  strengthen  our  case  by  making  our  work  minister  more 
directly  to  the  needs  of  the  time. 

II 

There  are  two  opposing  tendencies  in  human  life.  They 
are  not  divided  by  the  lines  of  class.  They  are  operative  in 
varying  degree  in  the  life  of  every  one  of  us.  The  one  ten- 
dency is  essentially  selfish  and  materialistic,  the  other  disin- 
terested and  spiritual.  The  one  lives  in  the  present,  the 
other  delves  in  the  past  and  reaches  out  into  the  future. 
Both  are  necessary.  One  works  for  our  preservation,  the 
other  for  our  growth.  To  endure,  any  scheme  of  education 
must  minister  to  both  tendencies.  Some  subjects  serve  prin- 
cipally the  one,  some  the  other.  Those  which  serve  best  per- 
sist, the  others  disappear,  and  the  elimination  takes  place 
unconsciously — instinctively,  as  it  were. 

The  development  of  the  natural  sciences  which  was  to 
usher  in  a  new  period  in  history  was  a  manifestation  of  the 
creative  tendency,  the  tremendous  technical  development 
which  resulted  from  it  and  which  is  revolutionizing  society  is 
a  manifestation  of  the  preservative  tendency.  It  is  in  rela- 
tion to  both  of  these  movements  that  we  have  to  seek  the 
sources  of  our  strength  or  our  weakness.  The  arguments  we 
usually  hear  advanced  for  the  study  of  modern  languages  are 
at  present  mostly  utilitarian.  They  are  addrest  to  youth 
and  the  masses.  Summarized  briefly,  they  run  about  as 
follows:  A  knowledge  of  modern  foreign  languages  is  useful 
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in  business  and  in  travel,  and  necessary  for  advanced  work 
in  science.  Along  with  these  more  practical  reasons,  it  is 
urged  that  a  reading  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  will  pre- 
pare our  young  people  for  better  citizenship  by  making  them 
directly  acquainted  with  the  social  and  political  life  of  for- 
eign countries.  The  argument  for  the  cultural  value  of  for- 
eign languages  is  still  advanced,  but  it  no  longer  comes  first 
as  it  once  did. 

Let  us  consider  these  claims,  taking  up  first  those  which 
agree  in  appealing  to  the  practical  tendency.  The  United 
States  has  shared  largely  in  the  increase  in  international 
commerce,  but  it  is  frequently  alleged  that  the  expansion  of 
our  foreign  trade  has  not  been  as  great  as  it  should  have  been, 
and  the  failure  is  ascribed  to  our  inability  to  speak  foreign 
languages  and  to  our  unwillingness  to  cater  to  foreign  needs. 
This  consideration,  appealing  on  the  one  side  to  patriotism, 
and  on  the  other  to  business  instinct,  is  at  present  impelling 
many  students  to  elect  Spanish.  It  will  be  interesting  to  ob- 
serve the  reflex  of  this  experiment  a  few  years  from  now  when 
the  children  of  the  next  generation  come  to  high  school. 
Perhaps  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  so  long.  The  acquisition 
of  a  foreign  language,  undertaken  deliberately  for  use  in 
business,  requires  a  considerable  period  of  very  intensive 
study  under  high  pressure  and  within  a  somewhat  limited 
field.  For  most  students,  success  would  mean  no  more  than 
an  opportunity  to  secure  employment  in  competition  with 
foreigners  at  a  salary  about  equal  to  that  paid  for  ordinary 
clerical  work.  There  are  d6ubtless  a  few  individuals  who 
have  a  definite  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  management  of 
some  existing  enterprise  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  but  they 
are  not  numerous  enough  to  affect  the  trend  of  education; 
and  as  for  the  others,  the  uncertainty  of  their  future  calling 
makes  any  such  early  specialization  out  of  the  question. 

The  value  of  the  foreign  languages  to  those  engaged  in 
domestic  commerce  is  practically  nil,  as  it  is  in  every  country 
where  there  is  not  a  large  foreign  tourist  traffic.  Our  situa- 
tion is,  for  example,  essentially  different  from  that  of  Ger- 
many or  Switzerland.     The  argument  for  use  in  travel 
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abroad  is  not  much  stronger.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the 
profit  one  derives  from  foreign  travel  is  enormously  en- 
hanced if  one  knows  the  language  of  the  country  one  is 
traveling  in.  But  after  all,  not  many  travel  abroad,  and  for 
those  who  do,  foreign  travel  is,  at  best,  merely  an  incident  in 
life,  and  very  few  devote  several  years  to  conscious  prepara- 
tion for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  claim  that  a  knowledge  of 
German  or  of  French,  or  of  both,  is  necessary  for  those  who 
wish  to  do  advanced  work  in  science  rests  on  a  secure  founda- 
tion. It  is  true  that  here  many  are  called  and  few  are  chosen. 
But  for  those  few  the  need  of  the  foreign  languages  is  impera- 
tive. So  we  find  that  the  practical  reasons  urged  nowadays 
for  the  study  of  modern  languages,  while  not  without  some 
force,  are  in  themselves  inadequate  to  sustain  the  work  in  its 
present  extension.  Unless  our  work  has  some  more  sub- 
stantial basis,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  hold  the  ground  we 
have  at  present. 

The  plea  for  modern  language  study  on  the  patriotic 
ground  that  it  will  make  better  citizens  by  opening  up  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  institutions  and  political  life  of 
foreign  countries,  sounds  well,  but  we  must,  in  all  candor, 
admit  that  in  actual  practise  our  students  do  not  form  the 
habit  of  reading  foreign  papers,  periodicals,  and  critical  and 
controversial  literature,  and  the  only  knowledge  they  ac- 
quire of  what  is  going  on  or  has  gone  on  in  the  country  whose 
language  they  are  studying  is  that  gotten  at  second  hand  in 
their  own  language,  or  in  school  in  the  foreign  tongue,  but  in 
a  highly  uncritical  form  designed  especially  for  Young 
America.  The  truth  is  that  modern  language  study  must 
justify  itself,  as  language  study  has  always  justified  itself, 
mainly  thru  its  cultural  and  disciplinary  value.  We  all 
know  that  these  values  exist.  It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  for 
them.  Argument  would  be  futile  anyway.  As  long  as  our 
students  feel  that  in  some  way  their  mental  horizon  is  widened, 
their  grasp  is  strengthened,  as  long  as  they  continue  to 
feel  the  solid  worth  of  the  work  they  are  doing,  those  who  are 
capable  of  an  unselfish  intellectual  interest  in  humanity  will 
continue  the  study  of  foreign  languages. 
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The  thinking  of  our  time  is  historical  and  empirical.  Any 
subject  in  the  curriculum  is  stimulating  today  just  in  the  pro- 
portion in  which  it  brings  the  student  to  realize  the  principle 
of  life  and  growth  in  the  universe  about  him  and  in  man. 
That  is  the  reason  why  history  and  the  languages  share  with 
the  natural  sciences  in  popularity,  and  why  they  are  taken 
by  those  who  are  destined  to  be  something  more  than  mere 
hewers  of  wood  and  carriers  of  water. 

We  have  no  fears  for  the  future  of  our  cause.  Individuals 
may  fail,  and  the  work  will  suffer  at  their  hands,  but  in  a 
large  way  we  shall  succeed,  for  there  are  forces  at  work  which 
are  stronger  than  we  are  and  which  will  compel  us  to  do  the 
necessary  thing.  Those  forces  are  making  themselves  felt 
today,  and  have  made  themselves  felt.  They  have  wrought  a 
sweeping  change  in  the  methods  of  modern  language  instruc- 
tion. Instead  of  starting  out  with  a  more  or  less  logical  but 
artificial  code  of  grammatical  laws  and  learning  the  language 
in  theory  before  attempting  it  in  practise,  we  begin  with  the 
language  itself.  We  approach  it  in  a  practical,  empirical 
way,  studying  it  from  the  inside  rather  than  from  the  out- 
side, and  proceeding  synthetically  rather  than  analytically. 
The  practical  advantages  of  this  method  are  beyond  ques- 
tion, and  it  makes  a  very  strong  appeal  to  the  majority,  who 
are  not  fond  of  abstract  thinking.  It  educates  first  the  feel- 
ing rather  than  the  reason,  and  it  succeeds  for  the  very  reason 
that  language  itself  is  not  logical  but,  like  the  people  who 
make  it,  rather  illogical  and  swayed  more  by  feeling  than  by 
reason.  The  pure,  undeveloped,  direct  method  is  nothing 
new.  In  fact,  it  is  very  old.  On  the  contrary,  the  new 
method  is  the  one  we  have  now  generally  discarded.  As  we 
have  seen,  it  was  the  product  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  cen- 
turies that  followed  it.  What  we  did  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reform  was  to  go  back  to  the  old  method.  To  be  sure,  we 
have  since  progrest  beyond  that. 

The  general  introduction  of  a  direct  method  undoubtedly 
put  new  life  into  our  teaching.  It  was  much  more  interesting 
as  well  as  natural.  The  reform  was  necessary  if  the  subject 
was  to  live.    Our  gains  have,  however,  not  been  made  with- 
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out  some  losses.  In  the  attempt  to  carry  out  our  theories 
consistently,  we  may  have  perhaps  sometimes  gone  too  far. 
We  have  banished  the  classics  in  elementary  classes,  and 
wisely  so,  but  we  have  also  sometimes  done  away  with  the 
reading  of  valuable  texts  in  advanced  classes  because  the 
students,  while  well  enough  prepared  and  mature  enough  to 
understand  them,  are  not  able  to  discuss  them  intelligently 
in  the  language  in  which  they  are  written.  It  is  inevitable 
that  reading  ability  will  progress  more  rapidly  than  speaking 
ability,  and  if  we  attempt  to  make  them  go  hand  in  hand,  we 
are  forced  either  to  lower  the  intellectual  level  of  our  work  or 
to  be  content  with  a  more  or  less  passive  participation  on  the 
part  of  the  students.  In  either  case  the  mental  fiber  of  our 
students  is  apt  to  be  flabbier  than  is  the  case  with  those  who 
have  gone  thru  the  more  rigorous  mental  discipline  of  the 
old  education,  faulty  and  unnatural  as  it  was. 

There  is  another  respect  in  which  the  student's  gain  in 
practical  mastery  has  been  offset  to  some  extent  by  a  loss  in 
training.  At  first  the  direct  method  did  not  pay  enough  at- 
tention to  grammar.  With  the  progressive  development  of 
the  method,  however,  this  has  been  largely  overcome.  At 
present,  instruction  in  grammar  is  effective  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the  paradigms  and  the  simpler 
rules  of  syntax.  The  more  difficult  things  are  either  ignored, 
or  formal  statements  like  those  in  the  Latin  grammar  are 
taught  in  English,  or — if  we  wish  to  appear  thoroly  consistent 
— in  German.  In  any  event,  the  students  are  unresponsive, 
uninterested,  and  usually  bored.  We  ourselves  feel  in- 
stinctively that  in  some  way  we  have  gotten  off  the 
track. 

Still  another  difficulty  confronts  us  when  we  have  to  deal 
with  so-called  idioms.  Abstract  thought  is  exprest  by  means 
of  figures;  that  is,  by  means  of  expressions  which  once  had 
concrete  meaning  but  in  which  the  original  significance  is  no 
longer  apparent  or  seems  so  far  removed  that  no  connection 
is  felt.  The  figure  used  in  one  language  is  apt  to  differ  from 
that  employed  in  another.  The  old-fashioned  teacher  has  an 
easy  time  of  it.    He  simply  tells  his  class  that  such  expres- 
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sions  are  idioms,  and  they  will  kindly  memorize  so  and  so 
many  of  them  for  the  next  time  together  with  their  English 
equivalents.  The  direct  method  teacher  will  try  to  use  the 
expression  in  a  context  which  will  make  its  present  meaning 
clear  and  will  trust  to  time  and  the  growing  Sprachgefiihl  of 
his  students  to  make  the  mental  image  fuller  and  more  pre- 
cise. Meanwhile  the  students  of  both  will  thumb  the  dic- 
tionary and  consult  the  notes.  The  direct  method  is  the 
more  effective  in  the  long  run,  but  it  is  slow,  and  if  there  is  no 
loss  in  mental  discipline  involved  it  is  only  because  there  was 
no  disciplinary  value  in  the  other  method  to  lose. 

If  we  examine  the  shortcomings  in  our  work  just  mentioned 
we  find  that  the  fault  is  in  each  case  a  failure  to  train  our 
students  to  independent  thinking.  The  difficulty  in  ad- 
vanced classes  where  literary  study  is  an  important  element 
will  be  met  by  every  teacher  in  his  own  way,  but  it  must  be 
met  in  some  measure,  or  else  those  students  who  are  intellec- 
tually inclined  will  go  elsewhere.  In  those  classes  in  which 
the  language  itself  is  the  principal  object  of  study,  the  in- 
struction itself  must  become  more  suggestive  and  inspiring. 

Those  who  look  backward  to  a  Golden  Age,  instead  of  for- 
ward, and  who  disapprove  of  present  tendencies,  will  claim 
that  our  weaknesses  are  inherent  in  a  method  which  aims  to 
work  thru  feeling.  They  might  be  right  if  we  stopt  at  that. 
But  after  feeling  comes  reason.  If  we  have  been  influenced 
more  than  was  good  for  us  by  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  day, 
the  evil  will  bring  about  its  own  remedy.  There  will  always 
be  subjects  in  the  curriculum  that  are  easier  than  German 
and  that  make  a  stronger  bread-and-butter  appeal.  The 
pressure  of  the  all-too-practical  element  will  decrease  auto- 
matically, and  the  law  of  self-preservation  will  force  us  back 
in  the  way  in  which  we  should  go. 

Our  teaching  must  and  will  become  more  scientific,  but  in 
so  doing  there  will  be  no  departure  from  the  inductive 
method  we  now  pursue.  The  present  tendency  in  linguistic 
science  points  the  way  we  are  to  go.  The  foreign  language 
teaching  of  the  future  will  be  natural,  practical,  interesting, 
and  thoroly  scientific  without  being  in  any  way  technical. 
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III 

Historical  grammar,  which  had  its  origin  only  a  little  over 
a  century  ago,  is  now  entering  upon  a  third  stage  of  its  de- 
velopment. From  the  study  of  individual  sounds  and  forms 
we  are  now  progressing  to  the  investigation  of  syntax  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  evolution. 

In  a  general  way,  the  phonology  and  morphology  of  the 
principal  Indo-European  languages  have  been  pretty  well 
worked  out  from  an  historical,  scientific  standpoint,  but  we 
have  been  slow  to  realize  that  we  are  still  held  in  the  clutches 
of  a  traditional  syntax  inherited  from  the  old  descriptive 
Latin  grammar.  Some  historical  grammars  do  not  attempt 
to  deal  with  syntax,  others  which  do  essay  it  make  an  incon- 
sistent compromise  between  the  old  method  and  the  new, 
putting  new  wine  in  old  skins — as  it  were.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  formulation  of  a  syntax  which  shall  adequately  explain 
present-day  usage  in  terms  of  its  origin  lies  in  the  future, 
when  the  material  shall  have  been  made  available  by  num- 
berless separate  investigations  conducted  historically  and  in 
the  light  of  comparative  philology.  And  when  such  a  for- 
mulation shall  have  become  possible,  the  result  will  probably 
bear  little  resemblance  to  what  we  now  call  syntax.  The  new 
movement  promises  us  much,  for  it  will  in  time  bring  the 
solution  of  the  difficulties  we  meet  in  teaching  grammar.  The 
more  thoroly  our  students  are  imbued  with  the  modern  scien- 
tific spirit,  the  more  surely  they  will  revolt  against  artificial 
rules  of  grammar,  whether  in  German  or  in  English,  and  the 
more  eagerly  they  will  follow  the  teacher  who  leads  them  by 
easy  steps  along  the  way  reaching  from  the  past  down  to  the 
present. 

A  simple  example  will  illustrate  how  one  may.  proceed  his- 
torically in  teaching  a  class  the  significance  of  an  obscure 
construction.  Suppose  we  wish  to  teach  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence:  Ich  bin  das  Ding  losgeworden.  Of  course,  the 
student  can  easily  find  out  by  the  use  of  a  dictionary  what  it 
means,  but  if  he  has  been  properly  trained  he  will  not  be  sat- 
isfied, for  according  to  his  Sprachgefilhl  it  should  be  Ich  bin 
des  Dinges  losgeworden.     Now  a  simple  sequence  of  three 
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sentences:  Ich  bin  des  Dinges  losgeworden — Ich  bin  es  los- 
geworden — Ich  bin  das  Ding  losgeworden  is  sufficient  to 
make  the  matter  clear  if  the  teacher  explains  at  the  right  mo- 
ment that  the  neuter  pronoun  of  the  third  person  was  once 
declined  es,  es,  ihm,  es,  the  genitive  being  es  instead  of  seiner 
as  now.  If  the  one  series  is  not  sufficient  the  teacher  may  use 
others,  substituting  miide,  salt,  gewahr  and  the  like  for  los. 

Doubtless  many  a  teacher  will  protest  that  he  has  been 
saying  all  his  life  Ich  bin  das  Ding  losgeworden  without  his 
Sprachgefuhl  being  in  any  way  discommoded,  and  he  will  not 
believe  that  it  would  occur  to  his  students  to  use  the  genitive. 
And  he  is  likely  right,  both  in  regard  to  himself  and  his  stu- 
dents. But  it  is  entirely  possible  to  teach  the  uses  of  the 
genitive  in  such  a  way  that  the  student  acquires  a  feeling  for 
it  easily  and  naturally,  and  out  of  this  feeling  there  may  grow 
in  time  the  intellectual  recognition  of  the  order  in  which  these 
manifold  shades  of  meaning  probably  developed. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  compass  of  a  paper  of  this  char- 
acter to  give  many  illustrations,  but  it  may  be  worth  our 
while  to  consider  the  question  of  the  genitive,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  been  suggested  by  the  preceding  example.  Most  gram- 
mars devote  several  pages  to  the  various  kinds  of  genitives. 
Descriptive  grammars,  naturally,  deal  with  the  question 
from  the  old  standpoint,  but  even  historical  grammars — 
such  as  Wilmann's — analyze  and  define  in  philosophical 
language  instead  of  attempting  to  trace  and  synthesize,  the 
reason  being,  of  course,  that  the  origin  of  the  genitive  is 
shrouded  in  the  mist  of  prehistoric  time,  and  there  is  no  con- 
temporary documentary  evidence  from  which  one  might 
proceed. 

In  the  practical  experience  of  the  classroom  I  have  found 
that  here,  as  in  most  cases  where  it  is  a  matter  of  teaching  the 
expression  of  a  relation,  a  simple  gesture  is  of  more  service 
than  any  amount  of  explanation.  And  I  have  found  that  the 
gesture  which  best  enables  my  students  to  grasp  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  genitive  is  a  sweeping  motion  of  the  hand  away 
from  the  body,  tracing  partly,  or  entirely,  a  vertical  circle  or 
ellipse.    The  movement  away  from  the  body  easily  suggests 
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destination;  the  reverse,  origin  or  source;  and  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two,  the  complementary  relation  in  its  various 
phases.  For  example:  (i)  Er  geht  seines  Weges.  Er  zieht 
seiner  Strassen,  Gedenke  deiner  Eltern!  (2)  Er  trinkt  des 
Weines.  Er  ist  des  Wartens  milde.  Einer  der  Herren.  (3)  Der 
Deckel  des  Buches.  Der  Vater  des  Knaben.  Das  Laster  der 
TrunksuchL  The  genitive  of  time  is  more  indefinite,  and  the 
gesture  is  less  convincing.  Nevertheless,  it  may  suggest  the 
relation  to  one  who  reflects  that  primitive  man  thought  of 
time  in  terms  of  place,  and  who  approaches  it  thru  a  sequence 
of  sentences  like  the  following:  Er  geht  seines  Weges.  Das 
findet  man  aller  Orten.  Er  ging  eines  Tages  nach  Hause.  This 
method  of  procedure  is  easy  to  follow  in  dealing  with  prepo- 
sitions or  adverbs  or  verbs  compounded  with  them.  To  the 
student  who  has  been  trained  to  approach  German  from  the 
standpoint  of  English  there  is  nothing  more  puzzling  than 
the  use  of  an  and  auf.  He  is  as  likely  to  say  Der  Lehrer  ist  auf 
der  Tafel  as  Der  Lehrer  ist  an  der  Tafel,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  he  can  tell  the  difference  between  anfassen  and  auf- 
fassen  is  to  look  the  words  up  in  the  dictionary. 

The  beginning  textbook  of  the  future  will  give  series  of 
sentences  illustrating  the  order  in  which  the  more  obscure 
uses  have  gradually  developed.  There  are  very  many  cases 
in  which  this  can  be  done  without  going  outside  the  limits  of 
the  modern  language,  and  these  must  be  turned  to  advantage 
in  training  the  student  to  a  point  of  view.  For  example: 
Der  Konig  ritt  auf  den  Berg.  Auf  dem  Berge  hatte  er  ein 
Schloss.  Der  Konig  ritt  auf  sein  Schloss.  Auf  dem  Schlosse 
wohnte  der  Konig.  Dort  war  spdter  eine  Universitdt.  Auf  der 
Universitdt  sprach  man  Latein.  Auf  der  Schule  lernen  die 
Kinder  das  Einmaleins.  In  this  process  the  students  learn 
German,  the  history  of  the  language,  and  the  history  of  civili- 
zation, all  at  the  same  time. 

In  teaching  verbs  compounded  with  prefixes  we  shall  be- 
gin with  those  which  best  preserve  the  original  concrete 
meaning  and  then  proceed  gradually  to  those  which  have  de- 
veloped abstract  significance.  It  will  usually  be  possible  to 
select  the  words  in  such  a  way  that  the  development  may 
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be  traced  step  by  step.  There  will  be  little  definition,  but  a 
great  deal  of  gesture  and  objective  illustration.  Formal 
definition  is  as  futile  as  the  attempt  to  describe  a  picture  in 
words.  In  teaching  aufmachen  one  will  not  begin  with  a  sen- 
tence like  Er  macht  die  Tur  auf.  It  is  quite  possible,  and 
even  probable,  that  the  first  doors  were  constructed  in  a 
horizontal  or  oblique  position,  but  that  is  not  the  case  now, 
and  such  a  sentence  is  enough  to  destroy  at  the  outset  any 
historical  feeling  in  the  student.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  begin 
with  Er  macht  den  Deckel  des  Kastens  auf,  and  to  illustrate  it 
so  that  the  student  will  feel  the  original  force  of  the  auf. 
Then  one  may  say,  Er  macht  den  Deckel  des  Buches  auf,  raising 
at  the  same  time  the  cover  of  the  book  just  as  was  done  with 
the  lid  of  the  box.  From  this  it  is  an  easy  step  to  Er  macht 
das  Buch  auf,  Er  schldgt  das  Buch  auf,  etc.  Then  returning 
to  the  box,  the  analogy  between  the  lid  and  a  door  can  be 
made  so  obvious  that  anyone  will  understand  how  the  word 
came  to  be  used  to  indicate  the  opening  of  a  door  in  any  posi- 
tion, and  how  gradually  the  general  abstract  notion  "open" 
was  developed. 

If  instead  of  beginning  with  the  sentence  Er  macht  die  Tur 
auf,  the  teacher  introduces  the  lesson  by  saying  Er  macht  das 
Fenster  auf,  the  students  will  grasp  the  original  meaning  of 
the  prefix,  but  they  will  acquire  a  false  notion  in  regard  to  the 
evolution  of  windows.  This  mistake  is  typical  of  a  good 
many  we  shall  make,  no  matter  how  carefully  we  study  ar- 
cheology and  allied  sciences.  However,  this  case  illustrates 
very  well  the  pragmatic  value  of  the  method.  Even  tho  a 
mistake  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  history  of  windows,  a 
clearer  notion  of  auf  has  been  gained,  and  it  will  be  fruitful 
just  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  correct. 

Students  are  sometimes  perplexed  to  know  what  preposi- 
tion to  use  with  a  verb,  and  if  they  do  know,  it  is  usually 
simply  a  matter  of  memory.  Here  again,  the  building  up  of 
an  efficient  Sprachgefuhl  can  be  greatly  hastened  by  an 
appeal  thru  feeling  to  reason.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  denken  with  the  preposition  an.  That  the  analogy 
between  thinking  and  going  was  felt  in  primitive  Teutonic 
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times  is  proven  explicitly  by  the  story  in  the  Prose  Edda,  ac- 
cording to  which  Thor  was  beaten  in  a  race  with  the  youth 
Hugi,  because  the  latter  was,  as  his  name  would  indicate, 
merely  a  persqnification  of  thought.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
make  the  student  feel  why  one  says  Ich  denke  an  das  FensteVj 
if  one  begins  with  the  sentence  Ich  gehe  an  das  Fenster.  A 
gesture  will  suffice  to  make  the  matter  entirely  clear.  Here 
too,  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  this  method 
of  approach  to  the  language  may  become  fruitful  in  philolo- 
gical investigation.  The  circumstance  that  an  is  used  with 
denken,  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  general 
character  of  the  notion,  makes  it  more  probable  that  the 
verb  originally  carried  with  it  the  idea  of  motion.  Denken  is 
compared  with  Latin  tongere  (to  know).  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  tongere  we  have  an  old  perfect  form  to  a  verb  whose 
stem  was  teng  and  which  meant,  to  approach,  or  extend  to. 
This  teng  was,  in  turn,  merely  an  extension  of  the  root  we 
have  in  Latin  tenere. 

The  use  of  an  with  glauhen  should  be  taught  in  connection 
with  its  use  with  denken.  If  the  teacher  points  first  to  the 
head  and  then  to  the  heart  it  will  make  the  connection  clear. 
For  example:  Ich  gehe  an  das  Fenster,  Ich  denke  an  das 
Fenster.    Ich  denke  an  Gott.   Ich  glauhe  an  Gott. 

There  are  cases  where  it  is  possible  to  trace  an  evolution 
by  using  English  sentences  or  English  and  German  sen- 
tences. If  the  students  happen  to  know  any  Latin  that 
knowledge  can  be  turned  to  account,  too.  For  instance,  one 
may  begin  by  explaining  that  werden  and  vertere  are  histori- 
cally the  same  word.  A  gesture  will  show  the  meaning.  Then, 
with  the  exercise  of  a  little  patience  and  a  good  deal  of  ob- 
jective illustration,  one  may  get  his  students  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  werden  in  the  formation  of  the  future  tense  and 
the  passive  voice.  For  example:  Carl  turns  to  the  table. 
Carl  turns  teacher.  Carl  wendet  sich  an  den  Tisch.  Carl 
wird  Lehrer.  Carl  wird  an  den  Tisch  treten.  Carl  wird  an 
den  Tisch  gefUhrt. 

Here  again,  the  experiment  is  not  likely  to  succeed  unless 
the  students  have  had  previous  training  in  the  method. 
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They  must  have  learned  to  feel  the  difference  between  the 
infinitive  and  the  past  participle.  This  can  be  accomplished 
if  the  teacher  will  go  thru  in  rapid  succession  a  number  of 
actions  asking  the  class  to  name  them.  The  past  participle 
can  be  taught  in  the  same  way,  the  class  being  required  to 
express  in  one  word  the  completion  of  the  action.  After 
students  have  completely  graspt  the  essential  nature  of  the 
infinitive  and  the  participles  they  will  know  what  it  means 
when  they  are  taught  later  that  the  one  is  by  origin  a  verbal 
noun,  and  the  other  a  verbal  adjective. 

We  might  go  on  multiplying  examples  of  the  way  in  which 
this  method  can  be  applied,  but  probably  we  have  gone  far 
enough  to  make  the  matter  clear  in  principle.  It  can  not  be 
too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  instruction  need  be  in  no 
way  technical.  Students  will  learn  German  faster  and  bet- 
ter, and  more  easily,  and  at  the  same  time  they  will  get  an 
insight  into  human  nature  as  it  is  and  as  it  has  developed,  for 
there  is  no  more  intimate  revelation  of  man  than  the  language 
which  he  makes,  and  which  in  turn  makes  him. 

Clarence  Paschall 

University  of  California 


IV 

REDEMPTION  THRU  REALIEN 

Among  the  slings  and  arrows  of  the  outrageously  true  and 
penetrating  criticism  to  which  modern  education  is  daily 
exposed  modern  languages  have  their  share.  They  do  not 
have  the  disciplinary  value  of  Latin.  They  are  useless  in 
remote  provincial  America.  They  do  not  produce  either 
linguists  or  cosmopolitans,  and  above  all,  they  have  no  dollar 
values  for  the  business  man  nor  culture  for  the  citizen.  Thus 
the  critics  talk.  Much  of  this  is  true  when  applied  to  the 
mass,  but  the  modern  language  teacher  will  always  have  a 
few  choice  spirits  in  his  classes  who  make  the  class  worth 
while,  choice  spirits  who  get  literary  and  sociological  joys 
from  their  work,  as  well  as  a  serviceable  tool  for  use  in  sci- 
ence, travel,  or  business. 

Two  recent  critics  along  these  conventional  lines  have 
made  me  do  more  serious  thinking  than  ever  as  to  the  re- 
demption of  the  mass  of  modern  language  students.  Presi- 
dent Butler  of  Columbia,  in  reviewing  the  work  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  in  191 5,  comments  on  the  inability  of 
students  to  use  their  French  and  German  even  after  several 
years  in  high  school  and  college.  This  is  the  complaint  of  a 
business  man.  The  best  positions  in  journalism,  fully  as 
much  as  those  in  the  diplomatic  service,  demand  a  knowledge 
of  French  and  German.  The  last  few  years  war  corre- 
spondents like  Arthur  Ruhl  have  found  these  languages  of 
great  practical  value.  Before  the  war,  the  leading  theater 
critics  of  New  York  and  Boston  used,  every  spring,  to  invade 
Paris,  Berlin  and  Vienna,  to  keep  pace  with  the  dramatic 
progress  of  the  world  and  to  get  a  foretaste  of  coming  Ameri- 
can novelties.  They  could  hardly  have  done  so  without  the 
essential  tools  of  foreign  languages.  Paris  correspondents 
like  Alvin  Sanborn  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  and  Stoddard 
Dewey  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  would  be  useless 
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without  a  well-developed  Sprachtalent.  And  so  no  wonder 
President  Butlei:  mourned  over  the  poor  material  in  the  line 
of  modern  language  ability  the  schools  send  to  professional 
journalism.  Someone  has  got  to  translate  the  choice  bits  of 
V Illustration,  Le  Temps  and  Le  Figaro  for  the  metropolitan 
press  and  they  would  not  be  out  of  place,  if  offered  to  pro- 
vincial newspaper  readers.  Late  in  191 4,  I  tried  to  buy  some 
of  the  Hansi  books  at  a  foreign  book  store  in  Boston,  but  the 
clerk  told  me  all  his  copies  had  been  snapt  up  by  Boston  news- 
paper men.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  some  newspaper 
men  have  a  need  of  a  working  knowledge  of  French  and  German. 

A  second  criticism  comes  from  Professor  Waugh  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  In  his  otherwise  ad- 
mirably written  book  on  the  Agricultural  College,  he  main- 
tains that  modern  languages  as  they  are  taught  at  present  in 
Agricultural  Colleges  have  neither  a  practical  nor  a  cultural 
value.  I  could  show  him  students  who,  in  their  scientific 
reading  in  French  or  German,  have  discovered  new  side 
lights  on  science,  who  have  found  new  data  on  wheat  dis- 
eases, new  methods  of  soil  analysis  and  one  even  who  sold  for 
nine  dollars  to  Farm  and  Fireside,  a  translation  of  how  La 
Quintinye  used  to  force  asparagus  for  Louis  XIV.  That  is 
certainly  a  practical  and  profitable  side  of  modern  language 
work.  Professor  Waugh  defines  cultural  values  as  coming 
from  those  studies  which  increase  a  student's  outlook  on  life 
and  the  enjoyment  of  it,  or  those  which  make  a  better  citizen 
of  him.  All  teachers  will  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  saving 
clause  "as  at  present  taught,"  and  when  they  think  of  his 
definition  of  culture  they  will  think  of  many  ways  in  which 
more  broadly  human  elements  may  be  introduced  into  their 
teaching,  elements  thru  which  their  students  may  have  more 
joy  in  the  life  of  the  world,  and  may  become  better  cosmo- 
politan citizens. 

Such  teachers,  smarting  under  criticism  and  seeking  to  im- 
prove their  work,  will  do  well  to  consider  the  csise  of  realien, 
those  classroom  links  between  Europe  and  America,  those 
stimuli  to  curiosity,  those  sources  of  subtle  culture.  Do  they 
use  enough  realien  and  have  they  picked  out  the  best? 
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Of  course,  some  will  reply  that  they  have  many  post  cards, 
a  Byronic  picture  of  Goethe,  and  possibly  the  school  library 
takes  V Illustration  and  Die  Woche.  But  like  Lucy  Gray's 
footsteps  "further  there  were  none."  They  are  fortunate, 
indeed,  if  their  pupils  have  access  to  these  two  magazines, 
especially  U Illustration.  This  is  considered  the  best  weekly 
newspaper  in  the  world  by  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Journal- 
ism at  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  there  is  a  high  cultural 
value  in  having  students  meet  the  best  of  anything.  It  is  the 
best  because  it  has  the  most  varied,  artistic,  and  timely  pic- 
torial service ;  because  the  best  brains  of  France  write  for  it, 
and  because  it  publishes  the  best  and  newest  •  novels  and 
plays.  A  copy  should  be  within  the  reach  of  French  students 
all  thru  their  course.  Each  week  they  should  at  least  look 
it  thru  and  translate  titles  of  articles  and  pictures,  while  par- 
ticularly vital  features  should  be  driven  home  by  the  teacher. 
Students  will  thus  know  what  is  going  on  in  France  and  the 
whole  world,  and  what  France  thinks  of  it.  Their  world 
sympathy  will  be  aroused  and  a  beginning  made  for  the  time 
when  the  United  States  will  be  a  part  of  a  world  federation 
and  not  a  provincial  nation.  This  is  a  most  valuable  by- 
product of  the  French  class  and  might  easily  be  of  practical 
use  to  the  journalist,  agricultural  student  or  everyday  citi- 
zen. In  Germany,  Die  Woche  comes  nearest  to  L' Illustration, 
tho  it  is  far  from  being  the  best  weekly  newspaper  in  the 
world.  It  lacks  style  and  distinction,  but  it  is  a  chronicle  of 
German  opinion  on  the  world's  events. 

Both  these  weeklies  may  be  profitably  used  in  second 
year  work,  but,  even  more  than  they,  should  foreign  news- 
papers be  made  an  integral  part  of  that  second  year  of  lan- 
guage work  which  means  so  much  to  a  student  in  introducing 
him  to  the  life  and  literature  of  a  country.  It  is  a  teacher's 
duty  to  introduce  his  students  to  at  least  one  or  two  of  the 
great  European  dailies.  It  would  be  well  to  take  them  in 
pairs  such  as  Le  Figaro  and  Le  Matin,  Le  Temps  and  Le 
Petit  Journal,  Les  Dehats  and  VEcho  de  Paris,  the  Kol- 
nischer  Zeitung  and  the  Berliner  Tageblatt.  They  may  be 
used  profitably  for  class  reading,  spending  one  day  on  noth- 
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ing  but  advertisements,  one  on  the  brief  news  items  such  as 
the  faits  divers,  and  then  passing  to  the  more  solid  news  and 
literary  articles.  Here  the  cultural  values  will  consist  in  a 
training  in  good  taste,  in  getting  the  French  conception  of 
newspaper  values,  that  the  opinion  of  a  member  of  the  French 
academy  on  a  corner  of  history  or  literature  is  more  impor- 
tant than  a  murder  in  Montmartre  and,  therefore,  has  the 
place  of  honor  on  the  front  page.  Involuntarily,  the  student 
will  contrast  them  with  American  papers,  notice  that  better 
men  write  for  them,  that  the  feuilleton  has  often  a  high  liter- 
ary value,  and  that  the  entire  make-up  is  characteristically 
French.  Here  again  is  training  in  world  understanding 
which  is  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  culture. 

Along  with  newspapers  comes  the  use  of  foreign  texts.  As 
a  rule,  they  can  be  used  only  by  advanced  students  and  yet 
I  am  not  so  sure  but  that  Boutet  de  Monvel's  Nos  Enfants 
would  be  the  best  kind  of  a  French  reader.  That  would 
mean  culture  from  the  first  in  daily  meeting  with  the  work  of 
a  famous  illustrator  and  getting  to  know  the  French  child,  an 
altogether  charming  acquaintance.  A  wholly  admirable 
textbook  which  may  be  taken  right  out  of  the  French  Schools 
is  Lavisse's  Histoire  de  France  {Cours  moyen).  It  is  invalu- 
able for  make-up,  subject  matter  and  is  unusually  fair 
minded,  for  it  is  written  to  please  both  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants. In  Germany  they  have  a  special  history  for  each  side. 
As  a  starting  point  for  Balzac  study  there  is  the  volume  in 
the  Grands  Ecrivains  series,  and  any  French  edition  of  the 
French  classics  is  far  better  than  one  published  in  America, 
for  the  French  edition  gives  the  French  point  of  view.  One 
year  I  found  Marcel  Prevost's  Lettres  d  Frangois  an  excellent 
starting  point  for  a  girls'  reading  course  on  French  life. 
These  texts  all  give  pleasure  by  their  contents  and  widen  the 
American  student's  horizon  with  regard  to  Europe  and  so 
should  fulfill  Professor  Waugh's  definition  of  culture. . 

The  simplest  method  of  giving  a  foreign  cachet  to  a  class- 
room and  to  stimulate  interest  in  a  language  is  to  plaster 
your  classroom  walls  with  foreign  posters.  To  one  who 
knows  only  American  poster  work  this  method  may  seem 
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hopelessly  cheap  and  vulgar.  The  cheapest  and  simplest 
kind  of  realien  they  surely  are,  but  they  are  far  from  being 
banal  or  vulgar,  because  the  foreign  poster  is  always  done  by 
a  genuine  artist,  on  the  principle,  so  prevalent  in  France,  that 
the  artistic  touch  can  lend  distinction  to  any  work  and,  there- 
fore, no  work  is  unworthy  of  the  true  artist.  It  is  the  same 
principle  that  makes  academicians  write  for  the  daily  papers, 
college  professors  write  textbooks  for  the  grades,  famous 
actors  take  small  parts  and  great  artists  compete  on  poster 
work.  Just  now  I  have  in  my  classroom  some  of  the  French 
war  posters  with  which  Montreal  is  filled  and  which  may  be 
had  there  for  the  asking  at  any  recruiting  station.  I  have 
also  a  Poulbot  poster  from  the  Christmas  Poilu  day  in  191 5. 
That  wasn't  cheap,  but  a  poster  lover  willingly  spends  money 
in  a  good  cause.  Before  the  war  I  found  French  railroads, 
Swiss  hotels,  German  cities  and  syndicats  d'initiative  every- 
where in  Europe  all  glad  to  flash  their  artistic  light  into  my 
classroom  by  their  posters  which  usually  were  offered  as  a 
gift.  Just  how  easy  it  was  to  collect  posters  for  a  classroom 
may  be  seen  in  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Poster  Maga- 
zine for  April,  191 6.  These  classroom  posters  offer  endless 
material  for  classroom  conversation  and,  best  of  all,  have  a 
cultural  value  in  showing  the  international  character  of  the 
world's  work  and  in  linking  modern  language  studies  with  the 
allied  departments  of  art,  advertising  and  history. 

Posters  and  pictures,  newspapers  and  foreign  texts,  these 
are  the  salt  that  will  give  a  savory  culture  to  modern  lan- 
guage work,  but  the  salt  will  speedily  lose  its  savor  if  the 
teacher  does  not  keep  adding  to  his  own  private  stock  of 
mental  realien  in  order  that  he  may  be  constantly  radiating 
timely  and  interesting  bits  about  foreign  life.  It  is  his  busi- 
ness to  know  that  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  the  word  Quandmeme 
written  on  her  theater  curtain  and  to  tell  his  students  how 
the  word  typifies  the  actress  and  her  nation,  especially  the 
immense  come-back  quality  that  they  both  possess.  It  is 
also  his  duty  to  read  a  book  like  Rene  Benjamin's  Gaspard 
and  know  the  latest  slang  from  the  trenches.  It  is  more 
important  for  him  to  adopt  a  poilu  godson  or  a  French  orphan 
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than  it  is  for  him  to  support  his  home  church.  He  should 
own  all  the  Hansi  books,  both  for  his  own  joy  in  the  posses- 
sion of  such  unique  books  of  art,  and  for  the  information 
they  may  give  him  on  the  Alsace-Lorraine  question  and  the 
vital  differences  between  France  and  Germany,  all  so  neces- 
sary in  understanding  the  two  nations.  The  books  may  also 
be  used  to  hand  around  the  class.  The  pictures  are  so  elo- 
quent that  they  need  but  little  explanation  and  they  form 
an  excellent  starting  point  for  a  talk  on  one  of  the  points  at 
issue  in  the  present  war.  For  a  French  teacher  to  keep  thor- 
oly  up-to-date  he  can  not  do  better  than  to  read  the  Alvin 
Sanborn  articles  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  or  the  Stoddard 
Dewey  papers  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  When  Mr. 
Winthrop  Ames  talked  to  the  class  in  stage  management  at 
the  Harvard  Summer  School  in  191 6,  he  advised  each  one  to 
start  immediately  making  a  collection  of  pictures  for  future 
use  in  designing  stage  settings.  He,  himself,  had  one,  he 
said,  which  he  would  not  part  from  except  to  save  life.  In 
the  same  way  the  modern  language  teacher  should  early 
start  a  private  collection  of  realien  which  may  in  the  course 
of  a  well  spent  life,  grow  to  the  proportions  of  a  small  mu- 
seum. Postcards,  Riviere  lithographs,  lettres  de  faire  party 
wedding  invitations,  theater  programs,  wooden  shoes,  busi- 
ness letters,  photographs,  rosaries,  maps,  books,  of  course, 
and  even  faience  and  candlesticks,  for  in  such  a  heterogeneous 
mass  are  many  of  the  eloquent  bits  of  a  nation  which  thru 
the  teacher  may  become  starting  points  of  interest  or  cul- 
ture. Just  as  Milton  bedward  bound  ate  a  few  olives  and 
gained  thereby  visions  of  the  Italy  he  had  known  in  his 
youth,  so  a  postcard  of  the  Luxemburg  gardens  may  make  a 
French  teacher  glow  with  a  contagious  enthusiasm  which  his 
whole  class  may  be  made  to  share.  The  vital  point  in  all 
teaching  is  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher  who  provides  his 
pupils  with  suitable  realien  and  oozes  realien  himself  at 
every  pore  will  never  be  accused  of  giving  uncultural  courses. 

Frank  R.  Arnold 

State  Agricultural  College 
Logan,  Utah 


V 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  TRADITION  IN  ENGLAND^ 

'  Mr.  Fisher's  Education  Bill,  which  was  read  for  the  first 
time  on  Friday,  August  lo  last,  is  the  legitimate  successor  of 
a  series  of  educational  impulses  dating  from  the  very  end  of 
the  1 8th  century,  when  Joseph  Lancaster  and  Andrew  Bell 
realized,  almost  simultaneously,  the  straits  to  which  the 
introduction  of  machinery  into  labor  had  reduced  the  children 
of  the  land. 

At  that  moment  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
were  stirring  in  their  i8th  century  sleep,  but  in  all  other  di- 
rections a  profound  coma  lay  upon  national  education. 
The  Charity  Schools  had  definitely  failed;  the  endowment 
schools  were  for  the  most  part  out  of  action ;  the  children  of  a 
Christian  land  had  no  facilities  for  the  simplest  form  of  edu- 
cation despite  the  efforts  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  Sunday 
school  movement  that  had  reached  London  in  1780.  The 
monitorial  movement  initiated  by  Bell  and  Lancaster  re- 
vived similar  expedients  necessitated  by  the  lack  of  teachers 
in  the  13th  and  the  i6th  centuries.  It  was  at  once  crowned 
with  an  embarrassing  success,  and  it  was  clear  in  the  dawn 
of  the  19th  century  that  the  tradition  of  education  was  but 
asleep,  that  the  people  of  the  land  were  as  hungry  for  edu- 
cation as  in  any  past  age.  But  the  reform  movement  had  to 
face  a  difficulty  that  it  has  not  even  yet  surmounted,  tho  Mr. 
Fisher's  Bill  takes  the  nation  at  last  thru  the  worst  of  it. 
The  unexampled  success  of  the  industrial  revolution  in 
England  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars  resulted  in  great  and 
almost  sudden  aggregations  of  population  in  certain  areas, 
and  in  those  areas  the  labor  of  little  children  became  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  industrial  system.  This  system  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  old  plan  of  apprenticeship,  and  it  defied  for 
over  half  a  century  all  religious  and  educational  restraints. 
But  as  early  as  1802  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  lines  of 

1  From  the  Educational  Supplement  of  the  London  TimeSr  August  16,  1917. 
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apprenticeship  to  deal  with  it.  The  Factory  Act  of  1802  was 
totally  ineffective,  but  it  showed  that  the  essentials  of  the 
case  were  in  the  minds  of  reformers  115  years  ago,  and  the 
best  thinkers  have  kept  the  lesson  in  mind,  as  was  clear  from 
Mr.  Fisher's  speech  on  Friday,  August  10.  Knowledge  of 
history  has  played  a  great  part  in  the  reform  movement  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.  It  has  kept  the  true  line  of  reform 
clear;  it  has  saved  England  from  the  tender  mercies  of  admin- 
istrative theorists,  and  it  has  preserved  continuity  in  national 
education.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Fisher  is  a  historian  and  has 
prepared  reform  in  the  light  of  history  is  a  matter  for  pro- 
found thankfulness. 

From  1802  to  1832  many,  stalwart  efforts  were  made  to 
secure  a  universal  system  of  education.  Mr.  Whitbread  in 
1807  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  schools  thru- 
out  the  land  to  supply  machinery  by  which  all  children  were 
to  be  entitled  to  two  years'  schooling  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  fourteen  years.  Public  opinion  has  been  or  was 
being  stimulated  by  the  keenest  minds:  Blackstone,  Adam 
Smith,  Bentham  demanded  in  no  uncertain  tones  education 
for  all.  In  1816  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Commons  was 
directed  to  report  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  lower 
orders.  In  181 8  it  proclaimed  "the  anxiety  of  the  poor  for 
education,"  and  dwelt  on  their  meager  opportunities.  The 
Committee  recommended  a  universal  conscience  clause,  the 
establishment  of  rate-supported  free  parochial  schools  in 
very  poor  districts — the  goal  which  was  achieved  in  1870 — 
and  Parliamentary  building  grants  in  richer  districts — the 
principle  adopted  in  1833.  A  full  century  ago,  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  advance  were  advocated  by  Parliament,  but  noth- 
ing was  done. 

In  1820  Brougham  took  up  that  subject  of  national  educa- 
tion which  he  was  destined  ceaselessly  to  pursue  until  his 
last  speech  of  July,  1864.  The  persistence  of  his  efforts  gave 
a  certain  continuity  to  the  whole  struggle  for  progress.  He 
was  often  wrong  in  his  dogmatism,  but  never  in  his  optimism 
and  in  his  determination  to  secure  educational  justice  for  the 
people  of  England.    Mr.  Fisher's  measure  of  191 7  is  a  direct 
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descendant  of  Brougham's  measure  of  1820,  when  he  recom- 
mended the  universal  establishment  of  undenominational 
parochial  schools  with  efficient  teachers  supported  out  of 
local  rates  supplemented  by  the  old  endowments.  In  1828 
Brougham  passionately  declared  in  the  House  that  "the 
schoolmaster  was  abroad,  and  he  trusted  more  to  the  school- 
master armed  with  his  primer  than  he  did  to  the  soldier  in 
full  military  array  for  upholding  and  extending  the  liberties 
of  his  country." 

In  1825  he  published  his  pamphlet,  Observations  on  the 
Education  of  the  People,  which  within  a  year  ran  thru 
twenty  editions.  The  desire  for  a  national  system  had 
spread  thru  England,  and  in  1833  there  were  already  over  a 
million  children  in  the  schools  of  the  education  societies.  On 
Saturday,  August  17,  1833,  in  a  House  as  empty  as  that  ad- 
drest  by  Mr.  Fisher  on  Friday,  August  10,  191 7,  the  House  of 
Commons  voted  the  sum  of  £20,000  "in  aid  of  private  sub- 
scriptions for  the  erection  of  schoolhouses  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes."  State  intervention  in 
English  education  had  begun  at  last,  and  this  little  grant 
was  the  first  rivulet  of  the  great  river  of  today  on  which  so 
many  national  argosies  are  floating. 

Lord  Althorp's  Government  placed  the  administration  of 
the  grant  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury.  The  response  to  the 
grant  showed  that  the  country  was  hungering  for  education, 
and  applications  for  grants  poured  in  with  ample  voluntary 
funds.  A  great  scheme  was  then  possible,  but  the  Treasury 
refused  to  recommend  any  increase  in  the  grant.  The  first 
"fine  careless  rapture"  of  the  reformers  died  away,  and 
tho  Parliament  made  a  grant  of  £10,000  for  training  colleges 
in  1834,  it  remained  unused  until  1839.  ParHament  in  1837 
refused  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  establish  a  national  sys- 
tem, and  Brougham  had  to  abandon  his  educational  chari- 
ties Bills  in  the  same  year,  while  a  proposal  to  form  a  Board 
to  distribute  the  grant  was  flatly  defeated  in  the  House  in 
1838.  But  three  successive  Select  Committees  produced  the 
gloomiest  reports  as  to  national  educational  conditions,  and 
as  to  the  dreadful  state  of  child  labor.    The  Committee  of 
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1 837-1 838  was  forced  by  Gladstone  and  others  to  reject  a 
proposal  for  a  Board  of  Education.  In  1839  Queen  Victoria 
personally  intervened  with  a  protest  at  a  lack  of  education 
"not  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  a  civilized  and 
Christian  nation."  This  brought  a  new  figure  into  the  field, 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  suddenly  the  formation  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  gathered  to  a  head  slumber- 
ing political  excitement.  Gladstone,  Disraeli,  and  Peel  all 
attacked  the  new  departure,  which  by  a  bare  majority  in  a 
crowded  House  was  confirmed,  and  became  the  basis  of  all 
subsequent  developments. 

From  1839  to  1870,  the  Education  Committee  (which  by 
statute  in  1856  was  combined  with  the  Department  of  Sci- 
ence and  Art  into  the  Education  Department)  carried  on  the 
heavy  work  of  administering  a  rapidly  growing  grant  under 
the  Regulations,  first  issued  in  1839,  that  later  became  the 
well-known  Code.  The  work  of  inspection  was  carried 
out  with  great  thoroness,  and  the  reports  of  the  inspectors 
are  some  of  the  most  valuable  documents  extant  for  the 
social  history  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  Macaulay, 
Brougham,  and  Russell  fought  with  herculean  energy  to 
destroy  the  "empire  of  ignorance."  On  April  19,  1847,  grants 
were  extended  from  school  buildings  to  education  itself,  and 
then  the  long  struggle  for  compulsory  education  began.  Rus- 
sell proposed  in  1852  that  rates  should  be  made  available  for 
education.  The  proposal  was  part  of  a  great  scheme  dealing 
with  all  grades  of  education.  Bill  after  Bill  followed;  Bill 
after  Bill  disappeared  while  the  conditions  of  childhood  grew 
rapidly  worse.  It  seemed  as  if  the  State  itself  could  never 
enfranchise  the  slave-children  of  the  people.  Gladstone  was 
bitterly  opposed  even  to  the  increase  of  the  grant,  which  in 
1856  was  nearly  half  a  million.  Two  years  later  a  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed.  Robert  Lowe  came  upon  the 
scene,  and  in  1859  introduced  education  estimates  approach- 
ing one  million.  The  report  of  the  Commission  in  1861  pro- 
posed the  introduction  of  rate  grants  as  well  as  State  grants, 
and  hoped  to  secure  local  administration  by  county  and  bor- 
ough boards.    But  nothing  came  of  the  report,  and  Mr.  Lowe 
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introduced  his  famous  Revised  Code  to  meet  a  position  which 
was  rapidly  getting  worse.  The  average  of  attendance  was 
lower  than  ten  years  earlier.  His  remedy  was  a  single  grant 
dependent  on  examinations,  coupled  with  attendance,  effi- 
cient buildings,  and  efficient  teaching.  It  was  only  to  apply 
to  children  up  to  the  age  of  twelve.  A  tremendous  Parlia- 
mentary struggle  followed,  the  Code  was  accepted,  and  it 
seemed  successful  since  the  numbers  inspected  increased  with 
lower  estimates.  But  the  system  left  half  the  children  of  the 
country  without  education,  and  the  end  of  efforts  that  now 
seem  to  us  puerile  was  at  hand.  Bills  were  introduced  in 
1867  and  1868  intended  to  strengthen  the  voluntary  system, 
but  they  were  clearly  inadequate.  It  is  true  that  in  1869  a 
million  children  were  at  school,  and  a  million  and  a  half  on 
the  registers,  but  of  these  400,000  were  under  six  and  only 
640,000  were  examined ;  while  there  were  a  million  children 
between  six  and  ten  and  half  a  million  between  ten  and  twelve 
not  on  the  registers  at  all.  Compulsory  attendance  and  com- 
pulsory rating  were  beyond  all  doubt  essential,  and  with 
the  Act  of  1870  the  new  system  was  inaugurated. 

When  we  gaze  into  the  perspective  of  the  history  before 
1870  we  are  able  to  see  more  signs  of  hope  than  the  generation 
actually  engaged  in  the  struggle  could  detect.  In  seventy 
years  the  school-going  habit  of  English  childhood  had  been 
reestablished.  Parents  thruout  the  country  had  come  to 
recognize  that  school  was  the  place  for  children,  and  tho 
compulsion  involved  loss  of  wages,  it  was  gladly  accepted  by 
the  industrial  classes.  We  do  not  realize  today  what  a  won- 
derful achievement  this  was.  It  can  only  be  recognized  by 
comparing  the  case  of  Chicago  during  the  past  decade.  Even 
today  in  that  great  city  the  school-going  habit  has  not  been 
acquired.  In  England  so  thoroly  had  it  been  acquired  by 
1870  that  parents  for  one-and-twenty  years  paid  for  compul- 
sory schooling.  That  was  one  gain.  Another  was  the  re- 
ligious training  of  the  schools,  which  was  excellent  thruout 
the  period  and  kept  alive  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
English  educational  traditions.  A  third  gain  was  the  deep 
basis  of  voluntary  effort  that  had  been  laid.    It  was  prophe- 
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sied  that  when  compulsion  came  voluntary  effort  would 
cease.  Instead  it  multiplied,  and  it  flourishes  today  in  every 
grade  of  education.  But  the  pre-compulsion  period  did  more 
than  all  this.  It  laid  the  basis  for  reform  in  all  other  grades 
of  education.  Organized  State  effort  in  respect  to  science 
and  art  began  in  1836;  a  long  struggle  for  the  recreation  of 
our  secondary  system  of  endowed  schools  reached  its  goal  in 
1868  and  1869  and  restored  to  English  education  the  full 
current  of  medieval  and  Elizabethan  humanism,  and  this  was 
supplemented  by  the  brilliant  awakening  of  the  old  univer- 
sities, the  birth  of  many  new  places  of  higher  education,  and 
the  creation  of  a  living  relation  from  1856  onwards  (when 
Oxford  started  the  local  examinations)  between  the  univer- 
sities and  the  people.  By  1870  the  threefold  tradition  of 
English  education — ^religion,  humanism,  and  science — ^was 
again  in  full  operation.  The  period  from  1870  to  191 7  was 
occupied  with  one  long  struggle,  the  effort  to  give  this  tradi- 
tion full  operative  value  in  the  life  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 
In  order  to  do  this  it  was  essential  to  correlate  once  again  our 
educational  and  our  local  government  systems.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  School  Board  system  was  that  it  did  not  ade- 
quately fit  into  a  system  of  local  government.  In  1870  there 
was  indeed  no  such  system,  and  consequently  these  ad  hoc 
authorities  had  to  develop  education  as  well  as  was  possible 
without  the  help  of  any  organized  local  opinion  that  could 
see  the  relations  between  the  local  government  of  the 
people  and  the  education  of  the  people.  Until  the  two  were 
related,  real  progress  was  scarcely  possible,  tho  the  great 
School  Boards  in  the  teeth  of  the  law  did  much  to  press  for- 
ward the  claims  of  democracy  to  full  educational  facilities. 
The  evils  of  child  labor,  of  exemptions  from  school,  of  lack  of 
facilities  for  higher  education,  of  lack  of  health  thru  evil 
social  conditions,  could  not  be  grasped  while  local  govern- 
ment itself  was  invertebrate.  That  ceased  to  be  the  case  in 
1888,  when  the  county  councils  and  borough  councils  were 
formed.  From  that  moment  educational  reform  became  pos- 
sible once  more.  The  demand  for  reform  began  at  once. 
Compulsory  fees  for  schooling  ceased  in  1891,  tho  in  fact  the 
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system  of  fees  with  alternative  free  schools  is  only  now  to  be 
abolished.  The  abolition  of  fees  was  followed  by  growing  de- 
mands for  efficiency,  and  from  1897  necessitous  schools  re- 
ceived special  grants.  But  it  had  become  clear  enough  that 
national  education  required  drastic  reorganization;  that  the 
efforts  for  higher  education  must  not  be  blighted  by  a  tech- 
nical definition  of  elementary  education ;  that  secondary  and 
elementary  and  technical  education  must  be  coordinated, 
and  that  while  a  new  centralization  at  Whitehall  was  neces- 
sary a  new  decentralization  was  equally  essential,  and  that 
the  position  of  the  teacher  must  be  placed  on  a  higher  stage. 
So  in  1899  the  Education  Department  and  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  were  amalgamated  in  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, to  which  new  body  was  transferred  the  powers  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  in  relation  to  educational  trusts. 
The  same  Act  created  a  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  charged  {inter  alia)  with  the  duty  of  forming  a  Regis- 
ter of  Teachers,  a  task  which  at  the  second  attempt  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years  has  at  last  been  accomplished.  But  the 
creation  of  a  real  Board  of  Education  (which,  however,  only 
secured  full  efficiency  when  under  Sir  Robert  Morant  the  two 
amalgamated  departments  were  really  combined)  only 
achieved  one  aspect  of  reform.  It  was  left  to  Mr.  Balfour,  in 
his  great  Act  of  1902,  to  graft  the  educational  system  into  the 
new  (or  rather  revived)  local  government  system,  and  create 
committees  of  the  local  authorities  to  take  over  not  only  the 
work  of  the  School  Boards  but  also  many  duties,  with  more 
or  less  adequate  rating  powers,  in  relation  to  higher  educa- 
tion. This  Act  was  extended  to  London  in  1903.  In  the 
fifteen  years  since  education  once  more  past  into  the  hands 
of  local  authorities  responsible  for  all  the  other  social  work  of 
the  district  a  new  aspect  has  come  over  the  whole  subject. 
The  great  School  Medical  Service  was  introduced  in  1907. 
A  numerous  class  of  skilled  educational  administrators  with 
immense  technical  knowledge  has  grown  up ;  a  deep  sense  of 
educational  responsibility  in  the  local  authorities  has  de- 
veloped; the  inter-relation  of  education  and  public  health 
has  become  obvious;  the  dependence  of  industry  on  educa- 
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tion  has  become  almost  as  obvious,  and  with  this  recognition 
the  claims  of  higher  education  have  advanced  and  have  been 
recognized  and  especially  in  the  regions  of  technical  studies. 
In  1887  national  education  seemed  at  a  standstill;  real 
progress  seeemed  impossible.  Thirty  years  later  we  see,  in 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  war  that  Europe  has  known,  pro- 
gress with  gigantic  strides  not  only  possible  but  indubitable. 
During  the  progress  of  the  Bill  of  1902  the  attention  of  the 
public  was  chiefly  fixt  on  the  clauses  relating  to  religious 
teaching,  and  Mr.  Balfour  had  to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
meet  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  voluntary  and  the  provided 
schools.  Not  only  was  attention  riveted  on  this  side  of  the 
case,  but  for  ten  years  after  the  Act  suggested  legislation  to 
amend  these  clauses  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament 
and  roused  the  bitterest  feeling  among  the  leaders  of  various 
denominations.  But  all  this  while  wider  views  were  growing; 
the  clauses  in  question  in  the  vast  majority  of  schools  were 
seen  in  fact  not  to  work  unjustly,  and  the  local  authorities 
and  educationists  devoted  themselves  to  the  great  difficulties 
of  actual  education  standing  in  the  way  of  a  national  system 
that  should  give  to  every  child  the  means  of  freely  developing 
his  or  her  own  peculiar  gifts.  The  questions  of  child  labor, 
of  child  health,  of  adequate  teaching,  smaller  classes,  better 
schoolhouses,  able  and  contented  teachers,  the  coordination 
of  grades  of  education,  continuously  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  of  the  local  authorities,  and  of 
educationists  at  large.  When  the  war  came  in  191 4  it  looked 
for  a  moment  as  if  the  labors  of  a  decade  were  to  be  cast 
aside.  But  a  trumpet  call  for  an  educational  revolution 
came,  and  after  more  than  two  years  of  continuous  effort  a 
really  great  Minister  of  Education  has  been  able  to  bring 
forward  a  measure  of  reform  that  crowns  the  efforts  of  men 
like  Whitbread,  Brougham,  Macaulay,  Russell,  Forster,  and 
certainly  not  least  Mr.  Balfour,  who  may  claim  to  have 
created  machinery  that  coordinated  the  ancient  traditions  of 
English  education  and  made  possible  the  revolution  of  today. 
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VI 
THE  NEW  EDUCATION  BILL  FOR  ENGLAND 

[On  August  10  last,  in  an  illuminating  and  impressive 
speech,  Mr.  Herbert  A.  L.  Fisher,  Minister  for  Education, 
asked  leave  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  introduce  a  Bill  to 
make  further  provision  for  education  in  England  and  Wales 
and  for  purposes  connected  therewith.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
significance  of  the  fact  that  a  measure  of  such  far-reaching 
importance  was  introduced  on  behalf  of  a  Coalition  Govern- 
ment in  the  height  of  a  great  European  war  and  at  a  late 
stage  of  a  busy  and  anxious  session. 

The  importance  of  this  measure  is  such  that  the  full  text 
of  the  bill  is  printed  herewith  for  study  and  reference. — 
Editor.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

1.  (i)  With  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  public 
education  available  for  all  persons  capable  of  profiting  thereby,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  council  of  every  county  and  county  borough  so  far  as  their 
powers  extend  to  contribute  thereto  by  providing  for  the  progressive  develop- 
ment and  comprehensive  organization  of  education  in  respect  of  their  area,  and 
with  that  object  to  submit  to  the  Board  of  Education  when  required  by  the 
Board  schemes  showing  the  mode  in  which  their  duties  and  powers  under  the 
Education  Acts  are  to  be  performed  and  exercised,  whether  separately  or  in 
cooperation  with  other  authorities. 

(2)  The  council  of  any  county,  before  submitting  a  scheme  under  this 
section,  shall  consult  the  authorities  having  powers  within  their  county  under 
Part  III  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  with  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  and 
the  extent  to  which  any  such  authority  will  cooperate  with  the  council  in  carry- 
ing out  their  scheme,  and  when  submitting  their  scheme  shall  make  a  report  to 
the  Board  of  Education  as  to  the  cooperation  which  is  to  be  anticipated  from 
any  such  authority. 

2.  In  order  that  full  benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  system  of  public  ele- 
mentary schools,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  a  local  education  authority  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Part  III  of  the  Education  Act,  1902 — 
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(a)  to  make  adequate  and  suitable  provision  by  means  of  central  schools,  cen- 
tral or  special  classes  or  otherwise — 

(i)  for  including  in  the  curriculum  of  public  elementary  schools,  at  ap- 
propriate stages,  practical  instruction  suitable  to  the  ages,  capacities,  and 
circumstances  of  the  children;   and 

(ii)  for  organizing  in  public  elementary  schools  courses  of  advanced  in- 
struction for  the  older  children  in  attendance  at  such  schools,  including 
children  who  stay  at  such  schools  beyond  the  age  of  fourteen ;  and 
(6)  to  make  adequate  and  suitable  arrangements  for  cooperating  with  authori- 
ties exercising  powers  under  Part  II  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  in  matters 
of  common  interest,  and  particularly  in  respect  of — 

(i)  the  preparation  of  children  for  further  education  in  schools  other 
than  elementary,  and  their  transference  at  suitable  ages  to  such  schools; 

(ii)  the  supply  and  training  of  teachers;  and  when  required  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  to  submit  to  them  schemes  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

3.  (i)  With  a  view  to  continuing  the  education  of  young  persons  and  help- 
ing them  to  prepare  for  the  freedom  and  responsibilities  of  adult  life  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  II  of  the  Edu- 
cation Act,  1902,  either  separately  or  in  cooperation  with  other  local  education 
authorities,  to  establish  and  maintain  or  secure  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance under  their  control  and  direction  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  continuation 
schools  in  which  suitable  courses  of  instruction  and  physical  training  are  pro- 
vided without  payment  of  fees  for  all  young  persons  in  their  area  who  are  under 
this  Act  under  an  obligation  to  attend  such  schools. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  aforesaid  the  local  education  authority,  after  such  con- 
sultation with  persons  or  bodies  interested  as  they  consider  desirable,  shall 
before  the  appointed  day  and  subsequently  when  required  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  submit  to  the  Board  a  scheme  for  the  progressive  organization  of 
a  system  of  continuation  schools  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  general  and 
regular  attendance  thereat. 

4.  The  Board  of  Education  may  approve  any  scheme  (which  in  the  first  in- 
stance may  be  an  interim  scheme)  submitted  to  them  under  this  Act  by  a  local 
education  authority,  either  without  alterations  or  with  such  alterations  as  they 
think  fit  after  considering  any  representations  made  to  them  on  the  subject, 
and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  local  education  authority  to  give 
effect  to  the  scheme  as  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

5.  (i)  With  a  view  to  the  better  coordination  of  education  and  the  provi- 
sion of  advice  and  assistance  for  the  Board  of  Education  and  local  education 
authorities,  particularly  in  respect  of  matters  of  common  interest  concerning 
education  which  it  is  necessary  or  convenient  to  consider  in  relation  to  areas 
larger  than  those  of  individual  education  authorities,  the  Board  of  Education 
may  provide  by  scheme  for  the  establishment  and  incorporation  of  provincial 
associations  for  such  areas  as  the  Board  may  direct. 

Any  such  scheme  shall  be  made  after  consultation  with  the  authorities  ap- 
pearing to  the  Board  to  be  concerned,  and  shall  provide  for  the  representation 
of  authorities  and  may  provide  directly  or  by  cooperation  for  the  inclusion  of 
persons  interested  in  the  administrative  or  educational  work  of  the  area,  and  of 
representatives  of  universities  and  other  bodies. 

• 
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Any  scheme  under  this  section  may  be  modified  or  repealed  by  a  further 
scheme,  and  where  a  scheme  provides  for  the  discontinuance  of  an  association, 
provision  may  be  made  for  dealing  with  any  property  or  liabilities  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

(2)  Any  such  association  may,  if  they  think  fit,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Education  undertake  any  administrative  and  educational  functions 
which  may  be  delegated  to  them  by  any  local  education  authority  within  their 
area,  and  any  such  local  education  authority  shall  have  power  to  delegate  to  the 
association  any  such  functions. 

(3)  The  Board  of  Education  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury,  out  of 
moneys  provided  by  Parliament,  make  to  an  association  grants  in  aid  of  any  ex- 
penses incurred  by  any  such  association  under  the  scheme  constituting  the  associa- 
tion {including  the  payment  of  travelling  expenses  of  members  of  the  association). 

(4)  A  local  education  authority  whose  area  or  any  part  of  whose  area  is 
comprised  in  the  area  for  which  an  association  is  established  under  this  section, 
may  undertake  to  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  the  association  so  far  as 
they  are  not  met  out  of  grants  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

(5)  The  accounts  of  an  association  shall  be  audited  as  if  the  association 
were  a  separate  local  education  authority,  and  the  enactments  relating  to  the 
audit  of  the  accounts  of  local  education  authorities  (including  the  penal  provi- 
sions of  those  enactments)  shall  apply  accordingly. 

6.  (i)  Any  local  education  authority  having  powers  under  the  Education 
Act,  1902,  may  arrange  with  any  other  council  having  powers  under  that  Act 
for  cooperation  or  combination  with  that  council  in  the  performance  of  any 
duty  or  the  exercise  of  any  power  relating  to  education  on  such  terms  as  they 
think  fit,  and  any  such  arrangement  may  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a 
joint  committee  or  a  joint  body  of  managers,  for  the  proportion  of  the  contribu- 
tions to  be  paid  by  each  authority  and  for  any  other  matters  which  appear  to 
them  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such  arrangement. 

(2)  Where  any  such  arrangement  provides  for  the  payment  of  an  annual 
contribution  by  one  authority  to  another,  the  contribution  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  nineteen  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  form  part  of  the  security 
on  which  money  may  be  borrowed  under  that  section. 

7.  The  limit  under  section  two  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  on  the  amount 
to  be  raised  by  the  council  of  a  county  out  of  rates  for  the  purpose  of  education 
other  than  elementary  shall  cease  to  have  effect. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  SCHOOL  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN  AND 
YOUNG  PERSONS 

8.  (i)  No  exemption  from  attendance  at  school  shall  be  granted  to  any 
child  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen  years,  and  any  enactment  giving 
a  power,  or  imposing  a  duty,  to  provide  for  any  such  exemption,  and  any  pro- 
vision of  a  by-law  providing  for  any  such  exemption  shall  cease  to  have  effect, 
without  prejudice  to  any  exemptions  already  granted.  Any  by-law  which 
names  a  lower  age  than  fourteen  as  the  age  up  to  which  a  parent  shall  cause  his 
child  to  attend  school  shall  have  effect  as  if  the  age  of  fourteen  were  substituted 
for  that  lower  age. 

(2)  In  section  seventy-four  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  as 
amended  by  section  six  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1900,  fifteen  years 
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shall  be  substituted  for  fourteen  years  as  the  maximum  age  up  to  which  by-laws 
relating  to  school  attendance  may  require  parents  to  cause  their  children  to 
attend  school,  and  any  such  by-law  requiring  attendance  at  school  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  may  apply  either  generally  to  all  such 
children  or  to  children  of  a  particular  sex,  or  to  children  not  employed  in  any 
specified  occupations: 

Provided  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  a  local  education  authority  to  grant  ex- 
emption from  the  obligation  to  attend  school  to  individual  children  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  for  such  time  and  upon  such  conditions  as  the 
authority  think  fit  in  any  case  where  after  due  inquiry  the  circumstances  seem 
to  justify  such  an  exemption. 

(3)  The  question  whether  a  child  is  under  efficient  instruction  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Education  Acts,  or  any  by-laws  relating  to  school  attendance 
made  thereunder,  shall  be  determined  by  the  local  education  authority,  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  child  attending  a  school  or  educational  institution  which  the  Board 
of  Education  or  the  local  education  authority  are  permitted  to  inspect,  if  the 
parent  of  the  child  so  desires,  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  any  such  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

(4)  If  the  Board  of  Education  are  satisfied  on  the  representation  of  a  local 
education  authority  that  such  adequate  and  satisfactory  provision  of  nursery 
schools  has  been  made  in  their  area,  or  any  part  of  their  area,  as  to  render  it 
unnecessary  to  provide  instruction  in  public  elementary  schools  for  children 
under  the  age  of  six,  the  Board  may  by  order  direct  that  the  age  of  six  shall  be 
substituted  for  the  age  of  five  as  respects  that  area,  or  part  of  an  area,  as  the 
age  at  which  the  obligation  to  attend  school  under  the  Education  Acts  or  any 
by-laws  made  thereunder  begins, 

EDUCATION 

(5)  The  power  of  a  local  education  authority  under  section  seven  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  to  give  directions  as  to  secular  instruction  shall  include 
the  power  to  direct  that  any  child  in  attendance  at  a  public  elementary  school 
shall  attend  during  such  hours  as  may  be  directed  by  the  authority  at  any 
class,  whether  conducted  on  the  school  premises  or  not,  for  the  purpose  of  prac- 
tical or  other  instruction. 

(6)  Attendance  at  a  class  for  the  purpose  of  practical  or  other  instruction 
shall,  where  the  local  education  authority  so  direct,  be  deemed  for  the  purpose 
of  any  enactment  or  by-law  relating  to  school  attendance,  to  be  attendance  at  a 
public  elementary  school. 

(7)  In  section  eleven  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876  (which  relates 
to  school  attendance),  for  the  words  "there  is  not  within  two  miles"  there  shall 
be  substituted  the  words  "there  is  not  within  such  distance  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  by-laws." 

9.  (i)  If  a  child  who  is  attending  a  public  elementary  school  attains  any 
year  of  age  during  the  school  term,  the  child  shall  not,  for  the  purpose  of  any 
enactment  or  by-law,  whether  made  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  re- 
lating to  school  attendance,  be  deemed  to  have  attained  that  year  of  age  until 
the  end  of  the  term. 

(2)  The  local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III  of  the  Edu- 
cation Act,  1902,  may  make  regulations  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation providing  that  a  child  may,  in  such  cases  as  are  prescribed  by  the  regu- 
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lations,  be  refused  admission  to  a  public  elementary  school  except  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  school  term. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a  school  term  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
the  term  as  fixt  by  the  local  education  authority  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

ID.  (i)  Subject  as  hereinafter  provided,  all  young  persons  shall  attend 
such  continuation  schools  at  such  times,  on  such  days,  as  the  local  education 
authority  of  the  area  in  which  they  reside  may  require,  for  three  hundred  and 
twenty  hours  in  each  year,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  period  of  less  than  a  year,  for  such 
number  of  hours  as  the  local  education  authority,  having  regard  to  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, consider  reasonable. 

Provided  that  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  ap- 
pointed day  the  Board  of  Education  may,  after  such  inquiry  as  they  think  fit, 
by  order  increase  in  respect  of  any  area  or  part  of  an  area  or  any  young  persons 
or  classes  of  young  persons  the  number  of  hours  of  attendance  at  continuation 
schools  required  under  this  Act,  and  this  section  shall,  as  respects  the  area  to 
which,  or  the  young  persons  to  whom,  the  order  applies,  have  effect  as  if  the 
number  of  hours  specified  in  the  order  were  substituted  for  three  hundred  and 
twenty;  but  no  such  order  shall  be  made  until  a  draft  thereof  has  lain  for  not 
less  than  thirty  days  on  the  Table  of  each  House  of  Parliament. 

(2)  The  obligation  to  attend  continuation  schools  under  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  young  person — 

(i)    who  is  above  the  age  of  fourteen  years  on  the  appointed  day; 

(ii)   who  is  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  either 

(o)  has  past  the  matriculation  examination  of  a  University  of  the 
United  Kingdom  or  an  examination  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education 
as  equivalent  thereto  or, 

{h)  is  shown,  in  the  case  of  a  young  person  educated  in  a  secondary 
school  or  other  school  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  efficient,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  young  per- 
son educated  elsewhere,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local  education  authority, 
to  have  been  under  suitable  and  efficient  full-time  instruction  up  to  the  age 
of  sixteen ; 

(iii)  who  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local  education  authority  to  be 
under  suitable  and  efficient  full-time  instruction  in  some  other  manner; 

(iv)  who  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local  education  authority  to  be 
under  suitable  and  efficient  part-time  instruction  in  some  other  manner  for 
a  number  of  hours  in  the  year  (being  hours  during  which,  if  not  exempt,  he 
might  be  required  to  attend  a  continuation  school),  equal  to  the  number  of 
hours  during  which  a  young  person  is  required  under  this  Act  to  attend  a 
continuation  school. 

(3)  If  a  young  person  in  any  school  or  educational  institution  or  the  parent 
of  any  such  young  person,  represents  to  the  Board  that  the  young  person  is 
entitled  to  exemption  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  by  reason  that  he  is 
under  suitable  and  efficient  instruction,  but  that  the  local  education  authority 
have  unreasonably  refused  to  accept  the  instruction  as  satisfactory,  the  Board 
of  Education  shall  consider  the  representation,  and  if  satisfied  that  the  repre- 
sentation is  well  founded  shall  make  an  order  declaring  that  the  young  person 
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is  exempt  from  the  obligation  to  attend  a  continuation  school  under  this  Act 
for  such  period  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  named  in  the  order: 

Provided  that  the  Board  of  Education  may  refuse  to  consider  any  such  repre- 
sentation unless  the  local  education  authority  or  the  Board  of  Education  are 
permitted  to  inspect  the  school  or  educational  institution  in  which  the  instruc- 
tion is  or  has  been  given. 

(4)  The  local  education  authority  may  require  in  the  case  of  any  young 
person  who  is  under  an  obligation  to  attend  a  continuation  school  that  his  em- 
ployment shall  be  suspended  on  any  day  when  his  attendance  is  required,  not 
only  during  the  period  for  which  he  is  required  to  attend  the  school,  but  also  for 
such  other  specified  part  of  the  day,  not  exceeding  two  hours,  as  the  authority 
consider  necessary  in  order  to  secure  that  he  may  be  in  a  fit  mental  and  bodily 
condition  to  receive  full  benefit  from  attendance  at  the  school:  Provided  that 
if  any  question  arises  between  the  local  education  authority  and  the  employer 
of  a  young  person  whether  a  requirement  made  under  this  subsection  is  reason- 
able for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  that  question  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  if  the  Board  of  Education  determine  that  the  requirement  is 
unreasonable  they  may  substitute  such  other  requirement  as  they  think  rea- 
sonable. 

(5)  The  local  education  authority  shall  not  require  any  young  person  to  at- 
tend a  continuation  school  on  a  Sunday  or  during  any  holiday  or  half-holiday 
to  which  by  any  enactment  regulating  his  employment  or  by  agreement  he  is 
entitled,  nor  so  far  as  practicable  during  any  holiday  or  half-holiday  which  in 
his  employment  he  is  accustomed  to  enjoy,  nor  between  the  hours  of  seven  in 
the  evening  and  eight  in  the  morning:  Provided  that  the  local  education  au- 
thority may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  vary  those  hours  in  the  case  of 
young  persons  employed  at  night  or  otherwise  employed  at  abnormal  times. 

11.  (i)  If  a  young  person  fails  except  by  reason  of  sickness  or  other  un- 
avoidable cause  to  comply  with  any  requirement  imposed  upon  him  under 
this  Act  for  attendance  at  a  continuation  school,  he  shall  be  liable  on  summary 
conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  shillings. 

(2)  If  any  parent  of  a  young  person,  by  wilful  default  or  by  neglecting  to 
exercise  due  care,  has  conduced  to  the  commission  of  an  offense  under  the  im- 
mediately preceding  subsection,  or  has  caused  or  connived  at  the  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  young  person  to  attend  a  continuation  school  as  required  under  this 
Act,  he  shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  pound, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  second  or  subsequent  offense,  whether  relating  to  the  same 
or  another  person,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 

12.  (i)  The  Board  of  Education  may  from  time  to  time  make  regulations 
prescribing  the  manner  and  form  in  which  notice  shall  be  given  as  to  the  con- 
tinuation school  (if  any)  which  a  young  person  is  required  to  attend,  and  times 
of  attendance  thereat,  and  as  to  the  hours  during  which  his  employment  must 
be  suspended,  and  providing  for  the  issue  of  certificates  of  age,  attendance  and 
exemption  and  for  the  keeping  and  preservation  of  registers  of  attendance  and 
generally  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  continu- 
ation schools. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  continuation 
schools  the  expression  "year"  means  in  the  case  of  any  young  person  the  period 
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of  twelve  months  reckoned  from  the  date  when  he  ceased  to  be  a  child,  or  any 
subsequent  period  of  twelve  months. 

13.  The  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  England 
and  Wales  shall  be  amended  as  follows — 

(1)  For  subsection  (i)  of  section  three  the  following  subsection  shall  be 
substituted: 

A  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  shall  not  be  employed,  and  a  child  of  the  age  of 
twelve  or  upwards  shall  not  be  employed  on  any  day  on  which  he  is  required  to 
attend  school  before  the  close  of  school  hour  on  that  day  nor  on  any  day  before  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

(2)  In  subsection  (2)  of  section  three  the  words  "under  the  age  of  eleven 
years"  shall  be  repealed : 

(3)  Section  twelve  shall  be  repealed  and  the  following  section  shall  be 
substituted  therefor: 

The  powers  and  duties  of  a  local  authority  under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
powers  and  duties  under  Part  III,  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Education  Acts  for  the  time  being  in  force  with  regard  to  those  powers  and  duties 
and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  expenses  of  an  authority  under  that  Part  of  that 
Act  shall  be  paid  apply  accordingly: 

(4)  For  the  definition  of  the  expression  "local  authority"  there  shall  be 
substituted  the  following  definition: 

The  expression  "local  authority"  means  the  local  education  authority  or  the 
purposes  of  Part  III  of  the  Education  Act,  1902. 

14.  No  child  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  shall  be  employed — 

(a)  in  any  factory  or  workshop  to  which  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts 

1901  to  191 1,  apply;  or 
{h)  in  any  mine  to  which  the  Coal  Mines  Act,  191 1,  applies;  or 
(c)  in  any  mine  or  quarry  to  which  the  Metalliferous  Mines  Acts,  1872  and 

1875,  apply,  unless  lawfully  so  employed  at  the  commencement  of  this  Act; 

and  those  Acts  respectively  shall  have  effect  as  respects  England  and  Wales 

as  if  this  provision,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  subject-matter  thereof,  was 

incorporated  therewith, 

15.  (i)  The  local  education  authority,  if  they  are  satisfied  by  a  report  of 
the  school  medical  officer  or  otherwise  that  any  child  is  being  employed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  prejudicial  to  his  health  or  physical  development,  or  to  render 
him  unfit  to  obtain  the  proper  benefit  from  his  education  at  school  may  either 
prohibit,  or  attach  such  conditions  as  they  think  fit  to,  his  employment  in  that 
or  any  other  manner. ' 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  employer  and  the  parent  of  any  child  who  is  in 
employment,  if  required  by  the  local  education  authority,  to  furnish  to  the 
authority  such  information  as  to  his  employment  as  the  authority  may  require, 
and  if  the  parent  or  employer  fails  to  comply  with  any  requirement  of  the 
local  education  authority  or  wilfully  gives  false  information  as  to  the  employ- 
ment, he  shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  forty 
shillings. 

16.  If  any  person — 

(a)  employs  a  child  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  child  from  attending 
school  according  to  the  Education  Acts  and  the  by-laws  in  force  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  child  resides;  or 
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{b)  having  received  notice  of  any  prohibition  or  restriction  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  child  issued  by  a  local  education  authority  under  this  Act  em- 
ploys a  child  in  such  a  manner  as  to  contravene  the  prohibition  or  restric- 
tion; or 
(c)  employs  a  young  person  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  young  person 
attending  a  continuation  school  which  he  is  required  to  attend  under  this 
Act;   or 
{d)  employs  a  young  person  at  any  time  when  in  pursuance  of  any  requirement 
under  this  Act  issued  by  a  local  education  authority,  the  employment  of 
that  young  person  must  be  suspended ; 
he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  employed  the  child  or  young  person  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903,  and  subsections  (i)  and  (2) 
of  section  five  and  section  six  and  section  eight  of  that  Act  shall  apply  accord- 
ingly as  if  they  were  herein  re-enacted  and  in  terms  made  applicable  to  young 
persons  as  well  as  children. 

EXTENSION  OF  POWERS  AND  DUTIES 

17.  For  the  purpose  of  supplementing  and  reenforcing  the  instruction  and 
social  and  physical  training  provided  by  the  public  system  of  education,  and 
without  prejudice  to  any  other  powers,  a  local  education  authority  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Part  III  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  as  respects  children  attending 
public  elementary  schools,  and  a  local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of 
Part  II  of  that  Act  as  respects  other  children  and  young  persons  or  persons 
over  the  age  of  eighteen  attending  educational  institutions,  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  make  arrangements  to  supply  or  maintain 
or  aid  the  supply  or  maintenance  of 

(a)  holiday  or  school  camps,  specially  for  young  persons  attending  continua- 
tion schools; 

(6)  centers  and  equipment  for  physical  training,  playing  fields  (other  than  the 
ordinary  playgrounds  of  public  elementary  schools  not  provided  by  the  lo- 
cal education  authority),  school  baths,  school  swimming  baths; 

(c)  other  facilities  for  social  and  physical  training  in  the  day  or  evening. 

18.  (i)  The  local  education  authority  for  the  purpose  of  Part  II  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  duties  with  reference  to 
making  provision  for  the  medical  inspection  and  treatment  of  children  and 
young  persons  attending — 

(i)    secondary  schools  provided  by  them ; 

(ii)  any  school  to  the  governing  body  of  which  in  pursuance  of  any  scheme 
made  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889,  any  payments 
are  made  out  of  any  general  fund  administered  by  a  local  education  au- 
thority as  a  governing  body  under  that  Act,  and  any  school  of  which  a 
local  education  authority  are  the  governing  body  under  that  Act;  and 
(iii)  continuation  schools  under  their  direction  and  control ;  and 
(iv)  such   other  schools   or  educational   institutions    (not   being  elementary 

schools)  provided  by  them  as  the  Board  direct, 
as  a  local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III  of  the  Education  Act, 
1902,  have  under  paragraph  {b)  of  subsection  (i)  of  section  thirteen  of  the  Edu- 
cation (Administrative  Provisions)  Act,  1907,  with  reference  to  children  at- 
tending public  elementary  schools,  and  shall  also  have  the  powers  exercisable 
under  that  paragraph  as  respects  children  and  young  persons  attending  any 
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school  or  educational  institution,  whether  aided  by  them  or  not,  if  so  requested 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  persons  having  the  management  thereof. 

(2)  The  Local  Education  Authorities  (Medical  Treatment)  Act,  1909,  shall 
apply  where  any  medical  treatment  is  given  in  pursuance  of  this  section  as  it 
applies  to  treatment  given  in  pursuance  of  section  thirteen  of  the  Education 
(Administrative  Provisions)  Act,  1907. 

19.  The  powers  of  local  education  authorities  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III 
of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  shall  include  power  to  make  such  arrangements  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  for — 

(a)  supplying  or  aiding  the  supply  of  nursery  schools,  for  children  over  two  and 
under  five  years  of  age  (or  such  later  age  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Education)  whose  home  conditions  are  such  that  attendance  at  such  a 
school  is  necessary  or  desirable  for  their  healthy  physical  and  mental  de- 
velopment;  and 

{b)  attending  to  the  health,  nourishment  and  physical  welfare  of  children  at- 
tending nursery  schools. 

20.  Where  a  local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  are  satisfied  in  the  case  of  any  children  that  owing  to  the 
remoteness  of  their  homes  or  the  conditions  under  which  the  children  are  living, 
or  other  exceptional  circumstances  affecting  the  children,  those  children  are 
not  in  a  position  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  education  by  means  of  the  ordi- 
nary provision  made  for  the  purpose  by  the  authority,  the  authority  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  make  such  arrangements,  either  of 
a  permanent  or  temporary  character,  and  including  the  provision  of  board  and 
lodging,  as  they  think  best  suited  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  those  children  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  efficient  elementary  education. 

21.  With  a  view  to  promoting  the  efficiency  of  teaching  and  advanced  study 
a  local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  II  of  the  Education  Act, 
1902,  may  aid  teachers  and  students  to  carry  on  research  in  or  in  connection 
with  an  educational  institution. 

ABOLITION  OF  FEES  IN  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

22.  (i)  No  fees  shall  be  charged  or  other  charges  of  any  kind  made  in  any 
public  elementary  school,  except  as  provided  by  the  Education  (Provision  of 
Meals)  Act,  1906,  and  the  Local  Education  Authorities  (Medical  Treatment) 
Act,  1909. 

(2)  During  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years  from  the  appointed  day  the 
local  education  authority  may  pay  to  the  managers  of  a  school  not  provided  by 
them  in  each  year  a  sum  not  exceeding  the  average  yearly  sum  paid  to  the  man- 
agers under  section  fourteen  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  during  the  five  years 
immediately  preceding  the  appointed  day. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

23.  If  the  governing  body  of  any  school  or  educational  institution  not  liable 
to  inspection  by  any  Government  department,  or  if  there  is  no  governing  body, 
the  headmaster,  requests  the  Board  of  Education  to  inspect  the  school  or  in- 
stitution and  to  report  thereon,  the  Board  of  Education  may  do  so,  if  they  think 
fit,  free  of  cost;  but  this  section  shall  be  without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  Central  Welsh  Board  contained  in  subsection  (i)  of  section  three 
of  the  Board  of  Education  Act,  1899. 
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24.  (i)  In  order  that  full  information  may  be  available  as  to  the  provision 
for  education  and  the  use  made  of  such  provision  in  England  and  Wales — 
(a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  responsible  person  as  hereinafter  defined  in 

respect  of  every  school  or  educational  institution  to  furnish  to  the  Board  of 
Education  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Board — 

(i)  in  the  case  of  a  school  or  educational  institution  existing  at  the  ap- 
pointed day,  within  three  months  of  that  day; 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  school  or  educational  institution  opened  after  the  ap- 
pointed day,  within  three  months  of  the  opening  thereof;  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  school  or  institution  and  a  short  description  of  the  school  or  in- 
stitution; 
{h)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  such  responsible  person  when  required  by  the 
Board  of  Education  to  furnish  to  the  Board  such  further  particulars  with 
respect  to  the  school  or  institution  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations 
made  by  the  Board: 

Provided  that  the  Board  may  exempt  from  both  or  either  of  the  above  obli- 
gations any  schools  or  educational  institutions  with  respect  to  which  the  neces- 
sary information  is  already  in  the  possession  of  the  Board  or  is  otherwise  avail- 
able. 

(2)  If  the  responsible  person  fails  to  furnish  any  information  required  by 
this  section,  he  shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
ten  pounds,  and  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds  for  every  day  on  which 
the  failure  continues  after  conviction  therefor. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  "the  responsible  person"  means  the 
secretary  or  person  performing  the  duty  of  secretary  to  the  governing  body  of 
the  school  or  institution,  or  if  there  is  no  governing  body,  the  headmaster  or 
person  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  school  or  institution. 

(4)  Any  regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  the  particulars  to  be  furnished  shall  be  laid  before  each  House 
of  Parliament  as  soon  as  may  be  after  they  are  made. 

25.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  the  Education  Act,  1902,  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  teachers  of  secular  subjects  not  attached  to  the  staff  of  any  particu- 
lar public  elementary  school,  and  teachers  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
practical  instruction,  pupil  teachers  and  student  teachers,  shall  be  made  by  the 
local  education  authority,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  local  education 
authority  have  power  to  direct  the  managers  of  any  schools  not  provided  by 
them  to  make  arrangements  for  the  admission  of  any  such  teachers  to  the 
schools. 

26.  (i)  The  managers  of  a  public  elementary  school  not  provided  by  the 
local  education  authority,  if  they  wish  to  close  the  school,  shall  give  at  least 
eighteen  months'  notice  to  the  local  education  authority  of  their  intention  so  to 
close  the  school,  and  a  notice  under  this  provision  shall  not  be  withdrawn  ex- 
cept with  the  consent  of  the  local  education  authority. 

(2)  If  the  managers  of  a  school  who  have  given  such  a  notice  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  carry  on  the  school  up  to  the  expiration  of  the  period  specified  in 
the  notice,  the  schoolhouse  shall  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  local  education 
authority,  if  the  authority  so  desire,  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  period, 
free  of  charge,  for  the  purposes  of  a  school  provided  by  them,  but  subject  to  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  authority  to  keep  the  schoolhouse  in  repair  and  to 
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pay  any  outgoings  in  respect  thereof,  for  use  by  the  authority  and  to  allow  the 
use  of  the  school  and  the  school  furniture  by  the  persons  who  were  the  managers 
of  the  school,  to  the  like  extent  and  subject  to  the  like  conditions  as  if  the 
school  had  continued  to  be  carried  on  by  these  managers. 

The  use  by  the  authority  of  the  schoolhouse  for  the  purposes  of  a  school  pro- 
vided by  them  during  such  period  shall  not  be  deemed,  for  the  purposes  of 
section  eight  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  to  constitute  the  provision  of  a  new 
school. 

27.  Where  there  are  two  or  more  public  elementary  schools  not  provided  by 
the  local  education  authority  of  the  same  denominational  character  in  the  same 
locality,  the  local  education  authority,  if  they  consider  that  it  is  expedient  for 
the  purpose  of  educational  efficiency  and  economy,  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  give  directions  for  the  distribution  of  the  children  in 
the  schools  according  to  age,  sex,  or  attainments,  and  otherwise  with  respect  to 
the  organization  of  the  schools;  and  may  with  the  like  approval  group  the 
schools  under  one  body  of  managers  constituted  in  the  manner  provided  by 
subsection  (2)  of  section  twelve  of  the  Education  Act,  1902. 

28.  (i)  The  Board  of  Education  may  direct  that  the  provisions  of  section 
six  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  or  in  the  case  of  London,  subsection  (i)  of 
section  two  of  the  Education  (London)  Act,  1903,  as  to  the  appointment  of 
managers  shall  not  apply  to  any  public  elementary  school  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board,  is  specially  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving  advanced  instruc- 
tion to  older  children,  if  such  school  is  managed  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  local  education  authority. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  sections  six  and  eight  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  or  in  section  two  of  the  Education  (London)  Act,  1903, 
the  provision  of  premises  for  classes  in  practical  or  advanced  instruction  for 
children  attending  from  more  than  one  public  elementary  school,  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  the  provision  of  a  new  public  elementary  school,  and  any  class 
conducted  in  such  premises  may  be  managed  in  such  manner  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  local  education  authority. 

20.  (i)  The  Board  of  Education  may,  after  such  inquiry  as  they  think  fit, 
make  an  order  providing  that  all  or  any  of  the  powers  and  duties  under  Part  III 
of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  of  the  council  of  any  non-county  borough  or  urban 
district  in  the  county  shall  be  relinquished  in  favor  of  the  council  of  the  county, 
and,  as  from  the  date  specified  in  the  order,  the  powers  and  duties  to  which  the 
order  relates  shall  cease,  and  the  area  of  the  authority  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
part  of  the  area  of  the  county  council  as  respects  those  powers  and  duties. 

(2)  An  order  made  under  this  section  by  the  Board  of  Education  shall,  un- 
less the  council  of  the  county  and  the  council  of  the  borough  or  urban  district 
concerned  consent,  be  provisional  only,  and  shall  require  confirmation  by 
Parliament. 

(3)  An  order  made  under  this  section  shall  contain  the  necessary  provisions 
for  the  adjustment  of  property,  rights,  and  liabilities  as  between  the  borough 
or  district  and  the  county  in  which  the  borough  or  district  is  situated,  and  such 
incidental  and  consequential  provisions  as  may  appear  necessary  or  expedient 
(including  the  modification  of  any  scheme  with  reference  to  the  system  of  edu- 
cation in  force  under  this  Act). 
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(4)  The  Board  of  Education  may  submit  to  Parliament  for  confirmation 
any  Order  which  requires  confirmation  by  Parliament  under  this  section. 

(5)  If  when  a  Bill  confirming  an  Order  under  this  section  is  pending  in  either 
House  of  Parliament,  a  petition  is  presented  against  any  Order  comprised 
therein,  the  Bill,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  that  Order,  may  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  or,  if  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  think  fit  so  to  order,  to  a  Joint 
Committee  of  both  Houses,  and  the  petitioner  shall  be  allowed  to  appear  and 
oppose  as  in  the  case  of  private  Bills. 

30.  (i)  A  local  education  authority  may  be  authorized  to  purchase  land 
compulsorily  for  the  purpose  of  any  of  their  powers  or  duties  under  the  Educa- 
tion Acts,  by  means  of  an  order  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Board  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  contained  in  paragraphs 
(i)  to  (13)  of  the  First  Schedule  to  the  Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.,  Act, 
1909,  and  those  provisions  shall  have  effect  for  the  purpose,  with  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  Local  Government  Board,  of  the  local 
education  authority  for  the  local  authority,  and  of  references  to  the  Education 
Acts  for  references  to  "this  Act." 

Provided  that  the  Board  of  Education  shall  not  confirm  any  such  order 
even  when  unopposed,  if  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  land  is  unsuited  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  acquired. 

(2)  The  powers  given  by  this  section  in  relation  to  the  compulsory  purchase 
of  land  by  the  local  education  authority  shall  be  in  substitution  for  any  other 
powers  existing  for  that  purpose. 

31.  A  local  education  authority  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  provide  a  public  elementary  school,  in  cases  where  it  appears  con- 
venient to  do  so,  on  a  site  outside  their  area  for  the  use  of  children  within  their 
area,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Education  Acts  a  school  so  provided  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  situated  within  the  area  of  the  authority. 

32.  It  shall  not  be  obligatory  on  a  county  council  to  take  charge  of  or  raise 
within  particular  areas  any  portion  of  such  expenses  as  are  mentioned  in  para- 
graph (c)  or  paragraph  {d)  of  subsection  (i)  of  section  i8  of  the  Education  Act, 
1902,  and  accordingly  each  of  those  paragraphs  shall  have  effect  as  if  for  the 
word  "shall"  there  was  substituted  the  word  "may"  and  as  if  the  words  "less  than 
one-half  or"  were  omitted  therefrom;  and  where  before  the  passing  of  this 
Act  any  portion  of  such  expenses  have  been  charged  on  or  allocated  to  any 
area,  the  county  council  may  cancel  or  vary  the  charge  or  allocation. 

33.  Any  expenses  incurred  by  a  council  in  connection  with  any  Provisional 
Order  for  the  purposes  of  the  Education  Acts,  or  any  Order  under  this  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  the  acquisition  of  land,  shall  be  defrayed  as  expenses  of  the 
council  under  the  Education  Act,  1902,  and  the  council  shall  have  the  same 
power  of  borrowing  for  the  purpose  of  those  expenses  as  they  have  under  sec- 
tion 19  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  for  the  purpose  of  the  expenses  therein  men- 
tioned. 

34.  Any  council  having  powers  under  the  Education  Acts  may,  subject  to 
regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Education,  defray  as  part  of  their  expenses 
under  those  Acts  any  reasonable  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  paying  sub- 
scriptions towards  the  cost  of,  or  otherwise  in  connection  with,  meetings  or 
conferences  held  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  promotion  and  organization 
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of  education  or  educational  administration,  and  attendance  of  persons  nom- 
inated by  the  council  at  any  such  meeting  or  conference:   Provided  that — 
(a)  the  expenses  of  more  than  three  persons  in  connection  with  any  meeting  or 
conference  shall  not  be  paid  except  with  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Board 
of  Education, 
{b)  payments  for  travelling  expenses  and  subsistence  shall  be  in  accordance  with 

the  scale  adopted  by  the  council, 
(c)  expenses  shall  not  be  paid  in  respect  of  any  meeting  or  conference  outside 
the  United  Kingdom  unless  the  Board  of  Education  have  sanctioned  the 
attendance  of  persons  nominated  by  the  council  at  the  meeting  or  the  con- 
ference; and 
{d)  no  expenses  for  any  purpose  shall  be  paid  under  this  section  without  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  unless  expenditure  for  the  purpose  has 
been  specially  authorized  or  ratified  by  resolution  of  the  council  after  spe- 
cial notice  has  been  given  to  members  of  the  council  of  the  proposal  to  au- 
thorize or  ratify  the  expenditure,  or  where  a  council  has  delegated  its  powers 
under  this  section  to  the  education  committee,  by  resolution  of  that  com- 
mittee after  like  notice  has  been  given  to  the  members  thereof. 

35.  The  power  of  a  local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III 
of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  shall  include  a  power  to  prosecute  any  person  for  an 
offense  of  cruelty  to  children  under  section  12  of  the  Children  Act,  1908,  and 
pay  any  expenses  incidental  to  the  prosecution. 

36.  (i)  The  Board  of  Education  may  hold  public  inquiries  under  this  sec- 
tion in  any  case  where  they  consider  that  such  an  inquiry  is  desirable  in  respect 
of  any  question  of  administration  or  any  question  arising  in  connection  with 
education. 

(2)  The  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  any  such  public  inquiry,  and  also 
to  any  public  inquiry  held  in  pursuance  of  any  provisions  of  the  Education 
Acts — 

(a)  The  inquiry  shall  be  held  by  such  person  as  the  Board  of  Education  appoint ; 

(6)  The  Board  of  Education  shall  cause  public  notice  to  be  given  of  the  time 
and  place  at  which  the  inquiry  is  to  be  commenced,  stating  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  inquiry; 

(c)  The  person  holding  the  inquiry  shall  give  any  person  who  appears  to  him  to 
be  interested  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  inquiry  an  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing the  inquiry  and  making  representations  with  respect  to  the  subject- 
matter  thereof; 

{d)  The  person  holding  the  inquiry  shall  make  a  report  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  inquiry  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Board  of  Education  shall, 
on  payment  of  such  fee  as  may  be  fixt  by  the  Board,  furnish  a  copy  of  the 
report  to  any  person  appearing  to  them  to  be  interested,  and  may,  if  they 
think  fit,  publish  the  report. 

(3)  The  Board  of  Education  may,  if  they  think  fit,  appoint  two  or  more  per- 
sons to  hold  an  inquiry,  and  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  accord- 
ingly. 

37.  (i)  Where  an  application  is  made  for  a  public  inquiry,  and  the  Board  of 
Education  are  of  opinion  that  an  inquiry  is  unnecessary,  the  Board  may  either 
refuse  to  hold  the  inquiry  or  require  the  applicant  to  give  security  for  the  costs 
of  the  inquiry,  and  if  they  think  fit,  order  the  applicant  to  pay  those  costs. 
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(2)  The  Board  of  Education  may  order  the  payment  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  costs  of  the  inquiry  by  a  local  education  authority,  in  any  case 
where  the  inquiry  appears  to  the  Board  to  be  incidental  to  the  administration 
of  that  authority,  and  it  appears  reasonable  to  the  Board  that  such  an  order 
should  be  made. 

(3)  Any  order  so  made  for  the  payment  of  costs  shall  certify  the  amount  to 
be  paid  by  the  local  education  authority  or  the  applicant,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  any  amount  so  certified  shall,  without  prejudice  to  the  recovery  thereof, 
as  a  debt  due  to  the  Crown,  be  recoverable  by  the  Board  summarily  as  a  civil 
debt  from  the  authority  or  the  applicant,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(4)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  any  special  provision  of  the  Educa- 
tion Acts  as  to  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  an  inquiry. 

38.  If  any  question  arises  whether  any  purpose  for  which  any  authority 
having  powers  under  the  Education  Acts  have  exercised  or  wish  to  exercise 
those  powers  is  within  their  powers  under  those  Acts,  that  question  shall  be 
referred  to  and  determined  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  their  decision  shall 
be  conclusive  on  the  matter. 

39.  All  orders,  certificates,  notices,  requirements,  and  documents  of  a  local 
education  authority  under  the  Education  Acts  if  purporting  to  be  signed  by  the 
clerk  of  the  authority  shall  until  the  contrary  is  proved  be  deemed  to  be  made 
by  the  authority  and  to  have  been  so  signed,  and  may  be  proved  by  the 
production  of  a  copy  thereof  purporting  to  have  been  so  signed. 

EDUCATION   GRANTS 

40.  (i)  The  fee  grant  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1891,  as 
amended  by  the  Elementary  Education  (Fee  Grant)  Act,  1916,  the  aid  grant 
under  section  ten  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  and  the  small  population  grant 
under  section  nineteen  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  as  amended  by 
the  Education  Code  (1890)  Act,  1890,  and  the  Education  (Small  Population 
Grants)  Act,  191 5,  shall,  cease  on  the  appointed  day,  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion may  by  minute  provide  for  the  payment  to  every  local  education  authority 
under  Part  III  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parlia- 
ment of  a  consolidated  grant  of  such  amount  and  subject  to  such  conditions 
and  limitations  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  minute,  and  nothing  in  any  Act  of 
Parliament  shall  prevent  the  Board  of  Education  from  paying  grants  to  a  local 
education  authority  under  Part  III  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  in  respect  of 
any  expenditure  which  the  authority  may  lawfully  incur. 

(2)  The  Board  of  Education  may  provide  by  minute  for  the  payment,  out  of 
moneys  provided  by  Parliament,  of  grants  to  the  managers  of  any  public  elementary 
school  which  under  section  fifteen  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  may  receive  a  Parlia- 
mentary grant,  but  is  not  maintained  by  the  local  education  authority. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  section  ninety-seven  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act,  1870,  with  respect  to  the  laying  of  minutes  before  Parliament  shall  apply 
to  minutes  made  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  as  they  apply  to  minutes  made 
for  the  purposes  of  that  section. 

EDUCATIONAL  TRUSTS 

41.  (i)  His  Majesty  may  by  Order  in  Council  constitute  and  incorporate 
with  power  to  hold  land  without  licence  in  mortmain  one  or  more  official  trus- 
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tees  of  educational  trust  property  and  may  apply  to  the  trustee  or  trustees  so 
constituted  the  provisions  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  1853  to  1914,  relating 
to  the  official  trustee  of  charity  lands  and  the  official  trustees  of  charitable 
funds  so  far  as  they  relate  to  endowments  which  are  held  for  or  ought  to  be 
applied  to  educational  purposes. 

(2)  On  the  constitution  of  an  official  trustee  or  official  trustees  of  educational 
trust  property: 

(a)  all  land  or  estates  or  interest  in  land  then  vested  in  the  official  trustee  of 
charity  lands  which  are  held  by  him  as  endowments  for  solely  educational 
purposes;  and 
{h)  all  securities  then  vested  in  the  official  trustees  of  charitable  funds  which 
those  trustees  certify  to  be  held  by  them  as  endowments  for  solely  educa- 
tional purposes; 
shall  by  virtue  of  this  Act  vest  in  the  official  trustee  or  trustees  of  educational 
trust  property  upon  the  trusts  and  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  held 
by  the  official  trustee  of  charity  lands  and  the  official  trustees  of  charitable 
funds,  and  on  such  a  certificate  by  the  official  trustees  of  charitable  funds  as 
aforesaid  being  sent  to  the  person  having  charge  of  the  books  or  registers  in 
which  any  such  securities  are  inscribed  or  registered,  that  person  shall  make 
such  entries  in  the  books  or  registers  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  this 
section. 

(3)  If  any  question  arises  as  to  whether  an  endowment  or  any  part  of  an 
endowment  is  held  for  or  ought  to  be  applied  to  solely  educational  purposes  the 
question  shall  be  determined  by  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

42.  (i)  Any  assurance,  as  defined  by  section  ten  of  the  Mortmain  and  Char- 
itable Uses  Act,  1888,  of  land  or  personal  estate  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  land  for  educational  purposes,  whether  made  before  or  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  exempt  from  any  restrictions  of  the  law  relating  to  Mortmain 
and  Charitable  Uses,  and  the  Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses  Acts,  1888  and 
1891,  and  the  Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses  Act  Amendment  Act,  1892,  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  such  assurance. 

(2)  Subsection  (i)  of  section  ten  of  the  Technical  and  Industrial  Institutions 
Act,  1892,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  enrollment  in  the  books  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  of  every  conveyance  or  assurance  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
stitutions established  under  that  Act,  is  hereby  repealed. 

(3)  Every  assurance  of  land  or  personal  estate  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  land  for  educational  purposes,  including  every  assurance  of  land  to  any  local 
authority  for  any  educational  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  such  authority  is 
empowered  by  any  Act  of  Parliament  to  acquire  land  shall  be  sent  to  the  offices 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  being  recorded  in  the 
books  of  the  Board  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  execution  of  the  deed  or  other 
instrument  of  assurance,  or  in  the  case  of  a  will  after  the  death  of  the  testator. 

43.  Where,  under  any  scheme  made  before  the  passing  of  this  Act  relating 
to  an  educational  charity,  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  required 
to  the  exercise  by  the  trustees  under  the  scheme  of  a  power  of  appointing  new 
trustees  the  scheme  shall,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  Board  may  otherwise 
direct,  have  effect  as  if  no  such  approval  was  required  thereunder,  and  the 
Board  may  by  order  make  such  modifications  of  any  such  scheme  as  may  be 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  this  provision. 
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GENERAL 

44.  (i)  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires — 

The  expression  "child"  means  any  child  up  to  the  age  when  his  parents  cease  to 
be  under  an  obligation  to  cause  him  to  receive  efficient  elementary  instruc- 
tion or  to  attend  school  under  the  enactments  relating  to  elementary  edu- 
cation and  the  by-laws  made  thereunder; 

The  expression  "young  person"  means  a  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
who  is  no  longer  a  child; 

The  expression  "practical  instruction"  means  instruction  in  cookery,  laundry- 
work,  housewifery,  dairywork,  handicrafts,  and  gardening,  and  such  other 
subjects  as  the  Board  declare  to  be  subjects  of  practical  instruction; 

Other  expressions  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  Education  Acts. 

(2)    In  the  Education  Acts  the  expressions  "employ"  and  "employment" 

used  in  reference  to  a  child  or  young  person  include  employment  in  any  labor 

exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for  the  purposes  of  gain,  whether  the  gain  be  to  the 

child  or  young  person  or  to  any  other  person. 

45.  The  provisions  of  the  Education  Acts  mentioned  in  the  first  column  of 
the  First  Schedule  to  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  young  persons,  con- 
tinuation schools,  and  the  Education  Acts  and  instruments  made  thereunder  in 
like  manner  as  they  apply  with  respect  to  children,  elementary  schools  and  the 
enactments  mentioned  in  those  provisions  and  instruments  made  under  those 
enactments,  and  accordingly  those  provisions  shall  have  effect  as  set  out  and 
modified  in  the  second  column  of  that  schedule. 

46.  The  enactments  mentioned  in  the  Second  Schedule  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  repealed  to  the  extent  specified  in  the  third  column  of  that  schedule. 

47.  (i)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Education  Act,  19 17,  and  shall  be 
read  as  one  with  the  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1916,  and  those  Acts  and  this 
Act  may  be  cited  together  as  the  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1917,  and  are  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  "the  Education  Acts." 

(2)  This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

(3)  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  appointed  day,  and  the  ap- 
pointed day  shall  be  such  day  as  the  Board  of  Education  may  appoint,  and  dif- 
ferent days  may  be  appointed  for  different  purposes  and  for  different  provisions 
of  this  Act,  for  different  areas  or  parts  of  areas,  and  for  different  persons  or 
classes  of  persons. 


VII 
THE  ASSAULT  ON  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS 

It  is  very  difficult  for  one  who  is  identified  with  an  institu- 
tion to  discuss  in  an  unbiased  manner  a  controversy  in  which 
it  has  been  actively  engaged.  Nevertheless,  I  have  for  years 
been  trying  to  teach  my  pupils  by  precept,  and  so  far  as  in 
me  lay,  by  example,  also,  that  one  of  the  priceless  products 
of  a  liberal  education  is  the  ability  and  the  willingness  to  tell 
the  truth,  uncolored  by  fear  or  passion  or  prejudice  or  self- 
interest.  Therefore,  at  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the 
Educational  Review  I  shall  attempt  to  submit  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  a  fair  and  truthful,  tho  far  from  full,  statement 
of  the  long  and  fierce  contest  that  has  been  waged  between 
Governor  James  E.  Ferguson  and  The  University  of  Texas, 
setting  down  naught  in  malice  but  simply  giving  the  facts 
as  I  see  them. 

One  other  preliminary :  Universities,  from  the  time  of  their 
origin  in  the  Medieval  Age,  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
in  the  direction  of  human  freedom,  and  in  the  consequent  de- 
crease of  the  number  of  apes,  as  well  as  the  number  of  bosses, 
among  men.  Monroe  expresses  what  is  the  conclusion 
reached  by  many  other  scholars  when  he  says  that  "politi- 
cally, ecclesiastically  and  theologically,  universities  were  the 
bulwark  of  freedom  during  the  long  centuries  that  intervened 
between  the  Dark  Ages  and  the  Reformation."^ 

The  spirit  of  the  medieval  universities  survives  in  our 
modern  higher  institutions  of  learning,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  sentence  which  is  inscribed  on  a  tablet  on  the  out- 
side of  the  main  building  of  The  University  of  Wisconsin,  just 
at  the  left  of  the  front  entrance:  ^Whatever  may  be  the 
limitations  which  trammel  inquiry  elsewhere,  we  believe 
that  the  great  State  University  of  Wisconsin  should  ever  en- 

*  Monroe's  Textbook  in  the  history  of  education,  p.  326. 
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courage  that  continual  and  fearless  sifting  and  winnowing  by 
which  alone  the  truth  can  be  found."  In  line  with  that  in- 
scription is  this  motto  of  The  University  of  Texas,  taken 
from  one  of  the  messages  of  President  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar  to 
the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas :  "Cultivated  mind  is 
the  guardian  genius  of  democracy  .  .  .  it  is  the  only  dic- 
tator that  freemen  acknowledge  and  the  only  security  that 
freemen  desire." 

In  January,  191 5,  James  E.  Ferguson  became  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Texas.  On  the  fifteenth  of  December 
preceding  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Battle  had  been  elected  Acting  Presi- 
dent of  The  University  of  Texas,  President  S.  E.  Mezes  hav- 
ing resigned  in  order  to  accept  the  presidency  of  The  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  During  the  summer  of  19 14  Presi- 
dent Mezes  was  visiting  in  Europe.  The  sudden  outbreak 
of  the  world  conflict  delayed  his  return  to  America,  and 
thereby  prevented  his  giving  sufficient  time  and  attention  to 
the  formulation  of  the  university  budget  for  the  biennium 
beginning  September,  191 5,  said  budget  to  be  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Regents  and  to  be  recommended  by  that  body 
to  the  Legislature.  On  account  of  the  shortness  of  time 
President  Mezes  practically  submitted  the  budget  which  had 
been  adopted  for  the  two  years  ending  in  September,  191 5, 
and  that  budget  was  approved  by  the  Regents,  who  re- 
quested of  the  Legislature  appropriations  in  conformity 
therewith. 

The  request  of  the  Regents  was  favorably  considered  by 
the  Thirty-fourth  Legislature,  which  provided  liberally  for 
the  university.  Governor  Ferguson  approving  the  appropri- 
ation bill  after  conference  with  Acting  President  Battle.  The 
caption  of  the  university  section  of  the  appropriation  bill 
provided  that  the  appropriations  for  the  university  were 
granted  with  the  condition  that  there  could  be  made  such 
changes  and  substitutions  within  the  total  of  the  items  as  the 
Regents  should  find  necessary.  This  phraseology  was  em- 
bodied within  the  caption  because  of  the  fact  that  the  bill 
carried  with  it  no  contingent  item,  thereby  making  changes 
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and  substitutions  actually  necessary  for  flexibility  and  effi- 
ciency of  administration. 

Later  on,  when  the  Comptroller  began  to  open  up  the 
university  accounts  for  the  biennium  1915-1916  and  1916- 
191 7,  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  every  one  of  the  several 
hundred  items  of  the  university  appropriation  should  have 
special  representation ;  in  other  words,  that  there  should  be  a 
separate  account  for  each  item.  Acting  President  Battle 
easily  reached  the  conclusion  that  such  a  policy  would  inter- 
fere with  necessary  'changes  and  substitutions'  of  items, 
and  suggested  that  the  appropriation  should  be  entered 
upon  the  comptroller's  books  as  a  lump  sum.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Attorney  General  for  his  interpretation 
of  the  law.  That  official  decided  that  the  appropriation 
might  be  lumped  and  expended  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Regents.  The  letter  containing  Acting  President  Battle's 
request  that  the  Attorney  General  construe  the  law  and  also 
the  Attorney  General's  reply  thereto  were  published  in  the 
daily  newspapers.  Some  days  thereafter  Governor  Ferguson 
directed  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Regents  and 
vigorously  attacked  Dr.  Battle,  charging  him  with  a  lack  of 
candor  in  dealing  with  the  Governor,  with  resorting  to  sharp 
practise,  with  being  unworthy  of  the  position  which  he  held, 
and  urging  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  expendi- 
tures in  any  way  for  the  university.  In  this  letter  the  Gov- 
ernor, furthermore,  strongly  intimated  that,  in  preceding 
years,  vouchers  had  not  been  scrutinized  as  carefully  as  they 
should  have  been,  and  that  money  had  been  paid  out  without 
regard  to  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  law. 

Concerning  the  charges  made  by  the  Governor  against 
him.  Acting  President  Battle  addrest  a  letter  to  the  Board  of 
Regents,  declaring  his  entire  innocence  of  every  one  of  the 
charges  made,  saying  that  he  had  no  desire  whatever  to  de- 
ceive the  Governor  or  circumvent  the  Comptroller ;  that  his 
sole  purpose  in  applying  to  the  Attorney  General  for  a  ruling 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  university  accounts 
should  be  kept  by  the  Comptroller,  was  in  the  direction  of 
simplicity  and  efficiency  of  administration;   that  he  under- 
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stood  the  appropriation  bill  to  grant  expressly  the  right  to 
make  changes  and  substitutions  in  the  expenditures  for  the 
university ;  and  that  he  wished  the  accounts  to  be  so  opened 
as  to  provide  for  that  plain  provision  of  the  bill.  To  those 
who  have  known  Dr.  Battle  many  years  there  is  no  question 
about  their  belief  in  his  integrity.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
his  being  straightforward  and  free  from  even  the  diplomatic 
performances  in  dealing  with  his  fellowman  that  generally 
characterize  the  university  president.  His  friends  say  that, 
in  this  particular,  Governor  Ferguson  was  certainly  mis- 
taken.2 

Dr.  Battle  was  acquitted  by  the  Regents  of  the  Governor's 
charges;  but,  nevertheless,  on  the  twentieth  of  October, 
1 91 5,  feeling  that  the  progress  of  the  university  demanded 
cooperation  between  the  Governor  and  its  president,  the 
acting  president  sent  a  formal  communication  to  the  Board 
of  Regents,  which  is  given  below : 

Hon.  F.  W.  Cook, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
University  of  Texas. 

Sir: 

Holding  as  I  do,  that  the  presidency  of  the  university  should 
never  be  the  object  of  candidacy,  I  should  regard  it  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  as  an  impertinence  to  say  anything  to  the 
Board  of  Regents  about  it.  As  the  situation  now  stands,  how- 
ever, I  consider  it  my  duty  to  speak. 

2  Concerning  this  matter,  I  wish  to  give  my  own  personal  testimony.  For 
twenty  years  and  more  I  have  been  associated  in  the  faculty  of  The  University 
of  Texas  with  William  J.  Battle.  Many  times  we  have  been  upon  opposite 
sides  of  professional  contests  relating  to  university  policies,  these  contests 
at  times  being  characterized  by  much  heat,  if  not  by  a  great  deal  of  light.  As  the 
years  have  gone  on,  however,  I  have  had  an  increasing  respect  for  his  personal 
character  and  his  unwillingness  to  practise  any  form  of  deceit.  At  any  time,  day 
or  night,  on  any  question,  nobody  has  had  any  difficulty  in  locating  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  him  on  any  important  question. 

In  a  brief  appreciation  which  I  wrote  last  November,  I  testified  to  the  fact 
that,  by  his  colleagues,  he  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  on  account  of  his  genial, 
social  qualities,  his  unwavering  loyalty  to  academic  ideals,  his  solid  worth  as 
a  teacher  and  as  an  executive,  and  above  all,  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  his 
character. 
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Plainly  the  university  can  not  develop  satisfactorily  unless  its 
management  has  the  cooperation  of  the  state  administration. 
Now,  altho  I  have  striven  only  to  carry  out  what  I  believed  to 
be  the  instructions  of  the  Board,  I  have  in  doing  so  incurred  the 
positive  illwill  of  Governor  Ferguson.  I  must,  therefore,  ask 
the  Board  not  to  consider  my  name  for  the  permanent  presi- 
dency, because  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  uni- 
versity's interests  for  me  to  serve. 

Expressing  my  appreciation  of  the  cordial  support  and  confi- 
dence which  the  Board  have  given  me  as  acting  president,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully, 

{Signed)  W.  J.  Battle 

In  April,  1916,  Robert  Ernest  Vinson,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  university  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Board  of  Regents.  He  had  been  in  no  sense  a  candidate  for 
the  office.  A  committee  of  the  Regents  had  been  searching 
for  a  year  or  more  for  the  most  desirable  and  available  man 
for  the  position,  and  finally  decided  to  recommend  Dr. 
Vinson.  This  recommendation  and  the  ensuing  election 
were  without  conference  with  Governor  Ferguson,  with 
members  of  the  faculty  of  The  University  of  Texas,  or,  so 
far  as  I  am  informed,  with  any  other  public  officials. 

Some  days  before  President  Vinson's  actual  induction  into 
office  on  July  i ,  accompanied  by  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  he  called  upon  the  Governor  at  the  Capitol.  During 
the  conversation  that  took  place  on  that  occasion  Governor 
Ferguson  plainly  informed  the  newly  elected  president  that 
some  members  of  the  faculty  should  be  dismist.  Dr.  Vinson 
replied  that  he  could  not  promise  their  removal,  but  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  take  up  any  charges  made  against  any 
member  of  the  faculty,  and  would  then  act  as  his  judgment 
and  conscience  should  dictate.  Thereupon  the  Governor 
said:  "If  these  men  are  not  dismist,  there  will  be  one  of  the 
biggest  bear  fights  ever  pulled  off  in  Texas."  ^ 

'  Upon  another  occasion  he  said  to  Mr.  Will  C.  Hogg,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  who  asked  upon  what  grounds  the  faculty  members  should 
be  dismist,  "I  am  the  Governor  of  Texas,  I  don't  have  to  give  reasons." 
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On  September  5  following,  Dr.  Vinson,  who  had  been 
serving  as  president  for  two  months,  mailed  the  following 
letter  to  Governor  Ferguson : 

Austin,  September  5,  191 6. 
Honorable  James  E.  Ferguson, 
Governor  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Texas. 

Dear  Governor  Ferguson: 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  The  University 
of  Texas  will  be  held  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  October,  next, 
being  the  twenty-fourth.  I  have  been  endeavoring  for  some  time 
past  to  get  together  the  matters  which  must  be  laid  before  the 
Board  at  that  time,  including  the  complete  itemized  budget  for 
the  biennium  next  following  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature. 
Sometime  during  the  month  of  June,  in  a  conversation  which  I 
had  with  you  in  your  office,  you  indicated  to  me  that  there  were 
certain  charges  which  you  desired  to  make  with  reference  to  cer- 
tain members  of  the  present  faculty  of  the  university.  In  order 
that  I  may  have  some  basis  on  which  to  work  in  this  matter,  I 
am  taking  this  opportunity  to  ask  you  if  you  will  not  be  kind 
enough  to  have  the  material  in  your  possession  upon  this  point 
in  such  shape  that  I  may  make  immediate  investigation  and 
have  time  enough  to  ascertain  the  facts,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make 
a  suitable  report  to  the  Board  of  Regents.  I  am  leaving  for  El 
Paso  tonight,  and  expect  to  return  one  week  from  today,  after 
which  time  I  shall  call  upon  you  in  your  office  and  go  into  this 
matter  as  thoroly  as  you  may  desire. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

Robert  E.  Vinson, 

President 

To  the  letter  given  above  Governor  Ferguson  replied  as 
follows : 

Austin,  September  9,  1916. 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Vinson, 

President,  State  University, 
Austin,  Texas. 

Dear  Sir : 

Your  favor  of  September  5  is  received. 
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In  the  first  place,  I  emphatically  deny  that  I  have  ever  indi- 
cated or  intimated  that  I  wanted  to  make  any  charges  against 
anybody ;  and  I  told  you  then  and  there  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  whom  I  thought  objectionable,  and  I  have 
not  changed  my  mind. 

I  think  for  the  future  it  will  be  better  for  us  to  remain  in  our 
respective  jurisdictions,  and  no  good  purpose  can  be  subserved 
by  any  further  relation  between  us. 

I  shall  deal  with  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  you  can  do  like- 
wise; and  you  can  rest  assured  that  I  shall  promptly  and  surely 
meet  the  issue  which  it  is  apparent  from  your  letter  that  you 
intend  to  force  upon  me. 

Yours  truly, 

James  E.  Ferguson,  Governor 

On  September  i6,  Dr.  Vinson  replied  to  Governor  Fer- 
guson's letter,  one  paragraph  of  that  reply  being  given  here- 
with: 

I  trust  that  you  understand  that  I  have  not  raised  an  issue, 
and  that  no  issue  exists  between  us.  I  understand  that  you 
think  certain  members  of  the  faculty  should  not  be  retained  in 
this  institution.  The  facts  upon  which  you  have  based  your 
conclusion  have  not  come  to  my  knowledge.  My  mind  is  entirely 
open  in  the  matter,  and,  if  reasons  exist  why  the  services  of  these 
members  should  be  dispensed  with,  no  person  will  be  more  inter- 
ested than  I  in  bringing  about  this  result.  Whether  you  deal 
with  the  Board  of  Regents  direct,  instead  of  thru  me,  is  a  matter 
which,  of  course,  you  must  determine.  I  desire  only  to  say  that 
I  am  ready  and  willing  to  perform  all  of  the  duties  of  my  office, 
and  that  I  have  no  desire  or  intention  to  go  beyond  those  duties 
or  to  trespass  upon  any  other  jurisdiction. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  held  October 
10  and  II,  1916,  to  consider  whether  certain  members  of  the 
faculty,  objectionable  to  the  Governor,  should  be  dismist,  he 
appeared  on  the  first  day  and  made  a  long  statement  to  the 
Board  that  may  be  summarized  thus : 

I.  The  University  is  seeking  to  be  above  the  law  and  not  to 
be  interfered  with  in  any  degree  by  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
State.  That  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  university  which  defies  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  that  the  authorities  of  the  university  have 
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sought  to  nullify  a  provision  of  the  state  democratic  platform, 
which  was  adopted  in  El  Paso  and  which  provided  for  the  itemiza- 
tion of  all  appropriation  bills. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  the  School  of  Journalism  is  a  useless 
expense.  Its  head  is  the  editor  of  a  paper  in  Brownwood,  which 
has  skinned  the  Governor  from  hell  to  breakfast  (in  his  testi- 
mony in  his  own  impeachment  trial,  the  Governor  said  that  he 
had  been  misquoted,  that  he  had  said  from  'hell  to  Haw  River'), 
and  said  editor  had  been  given  the  state's  money  for  that  per- 
formance. 

3.  Money  has  been  needlessly  expended  for  assistants,  for  a 
resident  architect,  and  for  a  secretary  of  the  university. 

4.  Dr.  Battle  has  intentionally  deceived  the  Governor  in 
regard  to  the  appropriation  bill. 

5.  Certain  members  of  the  faculty  have  traveled  upon  mileage 
books  for  which  they  paid  twenty-five  dollars  each,  charging  the 
state  thirty  dollars  therefor. 

6.  Some  faculty  members  have  made  lectures  at  places  other 
than  Austin  and  have  received  compensation  for  those  lectures. 

7.  Some  members  of  the  faculty  have  been  granted  leaves  of 
absence,  sometimes  upon  full  salary  and  sometimes  upon  part 
salary. 

8.  The  expenses  of  some  professors  who  attended  professional 
meetings  have  been  charged  up  to  the  president's  traveling  ex- 
pense fund. 

9.  One  of  the  law  professors  has  engaged  in  pernicious  political 
activity  in  that  he  presided  over  a  county  convention  and 
'helped  send  a  crowd  to  the  State  Convention  that  wouldn't 
even  endorse  the  crowd  that  fed  them.' 

Before  leaving  the  meeting,  Governor  Ferguson  set  forth 
his  position  clearly  in  this  language:  "We  had  just  as  well 
understand  each  other,  and  I  will  tell  you  now  that,  if  you 
undertake  to  put  these  men  over  me^  I  am  going  to  exercise 
my  constitutional  authority,  to  remove  every  member  of  this 
Board  that  undertakes  to  vote  to  keep  them.  I  say  that  in 
all  due  candor."  ^ 

The  many  charges  made  by  the  Governor  were  investi- 
gated by  the  Regents  as  patiently  and  thoroly  as  possible 
during  the  two-day  session.  The  several  gentlemen  against 
whom  charges  had  been  made  were  summoned  before  the 
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Board  and  examined.  Other  witnesses,  also,  were  heard.  A 
detailed  account  of  the  investigation  was  published  some- 
what later  in  a  bulletin  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
pages,  all  the  transactions  having  been  carefully  taken  down 
by  an  expert  stenographer.  The  members  of  the  faculty 
against  whom  accusations  had  been  made,  were  all  exoner- 
ated. The  Regents,  furthermore,  called  upon  the  Legislature 
to  make^a  thoro  investigation  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  they  called  upon  the  general  public  and  the  press  to 
suspend  judgment  in  the  controversyj^until  the  entire  record 
should  be  available  for  study  and  discussion. 

By  not  a  few  dispassionate  people  it  was  believed  that  the 
gravest  charge  made  by  the  Governor  was,  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  in  traveling  for  the  university  had  made 
use  of  mileage  books,  for  each  of  which  only  twenty-five  dol- 
lars had  been  paid,  altho  thirty  dollars  was  charged  up  to 
the  state  therefor.  The  accused  members  of  the  faculty  did 
not  for  a  moment  deny  that  charge,  for  the  use  of  mileage 
books  had  been  authorized  by  the  president  and  the  auditor 
of  the  university,  and  was  in  line  with  customary  practise. 
The  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  example,  as  well 
as  the  State  Department  of  Education,  had  been  following 
the  custom.  Hon.  W.  F.  Doughty,  the  present  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  together  with  other  members 
of  his  staff,  had  been  using  these  books,  which  were  con- 
tinued in  use  until  a  very  few  months  ago,  when  the  Comp- 
troller authorized  the  purchase  of  such  books  by  the  State. 
The  use  of  mileage  books  after  the  manner  employed  by  the 
State  Departments  was  a  common  practise  of  commercial 
men.  Mr.  W.  T.  Mayne,  General  Manager,  John  Bremond 
&  Company,  wholesale  grocers  of  Austin,  Texas,  writes  as 
follows  concerning  this  matter: 

For  many  years  our  representatives  were  allowed  three  cents 
per  mile,  to  cover  transportation  charges,  and,  if  they  saw  fit  to 
purchase  and  use  a  scrip  book  on  the  basis  of  two  and  one-half 
{2^2)  cents  per  mile,  we  had  no  objection  to  their  doing  so.  The 
traveling  men  were  largely  instrumental  in  securing  this  conces- 
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sion  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  companies,  and  for  many  years 
commercial  houses  considered  that  the  allowance  was  due  the 
men  for  their  successful  efforts  along  these  lines. 

During  the  last  few  years,  however,  we  have  found  it  more 
advantageous  to  pay  our  traveling  men  a  lump  sum,  to  cover 
salary  and  expenses,  and  allow  them  to  provide  their  own  trans- 
portation. 

Immediately  following  the  investigation  conducted  by  the 
Regents,  Governor  Ferguson  requested  Rabbi  M.  Faber  to 
resign  the  ofifice  of  Regent,  saying,  "Unless  I  am  assured  of 
your  full  and  complete  cooperation,  I  will  muchfappreciate 
your  sending  to  me  at  once  your  resignation  as  member  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  under  my  appointment."* 

Rabbi  Faber,  however,  refused  to  resign,  writing  the 
Governor  at  some  length,  the  following  sentences  being 
found  in  his  letter  of  refusal :  "I  never  dreamed  that  such  an 
appointment  had  any  political  significance,  nor  that  an  ap- 
pointee was  expected  to  be  a  mere  marionette,  to  move  and 
act  as  and  when  the  Chief  Executive  pushes  the  button  or 
pulls  the  string.  .  .  I  can  not  give  you  assurance  of  my 
full  and  complete  cooperation  with  your  avowed  plans  con- 
cerning the  internal  affairs  of  The  University  of  Texas  without 

*  In  January  preceding  Governor  Ferguson  had  appointed  Messrs.  M. 
Faber,  S.  J.  Jones,  and  G.  S.  McReynolds  to  membership  upon  the  Board. 
From  January,  1915,  to  September,  191 7,  he  had  made  twelve  appointments 
or  attempted  appointments.  Governor  Roberts,  who  served  four  years  as 
Chief  Executive  of  the  state,  and  who  appointed  the  entire  membership  of  the 
first  Board  of  Regents  of  the  university,  during  his  four  years  of  gubernatorial 
services  appointed  fourteen  gentlemen  as  members  of  the  Board.  Each  of  his 
successors  served  four  years  and  their  appointments  to  regential  office  are  as 
follows: 

Governor  Ireland  7 

Governor  Ross  '^  3 

Governor  Hogg  ^  3 

Governor  Culberson  3 

Governor  Sayers  3 

Governor  Lanham  5 

Governor  Campbell  14 

Governor  Colquitt  14 

The  table  given  above  reveals  its  own  significance  and  needs  no  interpre- 
tation. 
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a  thoro  investigation  into  the  merits  of  each  individual  case. 
I  can  not  pledge  myself  to  follow  the  arbitrary  will  of  any 
person,  no  matter  how  high  and  exalted,  without  being  con- 
vinced of  the  justice  of  his  demands.  In  my  humble  opinion 
such  action  would  disorganize  and  disrupt  the  university,  the 
just  pride  of  the  people  of  Texas.  It  will  produce  untold 
harm  to  the  cause  of  higher  education  and  practically  de- 
stroy the  labors  of  a  generation  to  bring  up  The  University  of 
Texas  to  the  high  rank  which  it  now  occupies  among  the 
universities  of  the  nation." 

Regent  Jones,  also,  who  years  ago  was  a  teacher  of  Gov- 
ernor Ferguson,  was  requested  to  resign,  but  he  also  declined 
the  invitation.  In  the  following  November,  however.  Rabbi 
Faber  did  offer  his  resignation,  saying,  that  'it  was  distasteful 
to  anyone  to  serve  where  he  is  persona  non  grata'.  The  Gov- 
ernor in  commenting  on  Mr.  Faber 's  resignation  is  reported 
by  the  Austin  American  to  have  said:  "As  Mr.  Faber  has 
stated  that  I  asked  him  to  resign  unless  he  could  assure  me  of 
his  cooperation  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  as  the  statement  further  shows  that  he  refused  to 
give  me  his  cooperation,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  argue  the 
propriety  of  his  tendering  me  his  resignation,  belated  tho  it 
was.  .  .  While  no  successor  to  Mr.  Faber  has  been  ap- 
pointed, whoever  he  may  be,  you  may  rest  assured  that  he 
can  be  depended  upon  to  cooperate  with  me  to  put  The  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  in  its  proper  rank  along  with  similar  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  nation."  ^ 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  January,  191 7,  the 
Governor  declared  that  he  was  not  opposed  to  higher  edu- 
cation should  it  remain  democratic,  and  should  it  not  seek 

^  It  was  later  developed  in  the  impeachment  trial  of  the  Governor  that 
upon  one  occasion  he  had  remarked  in  regard  to  filling  a  regential  vacancy 
that  "he  knew  an  Irishman  in  El  Paso  that  would  stand  hitched."  Furthermore, 
among  his  appointments  to  fill  vacancies  upon  the  Board  of  Regents  were  one 
man  to  whom  the  Governor  had  given  a  state  position  with  a  salary  of  eighteen 
hundred  dollars  per  year;  another  whom  he  had  employed  as  counsel  in  a 
damage  suit  at  law;  another  whom  he  had  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  paying 
a  five-thousand-dollar  bailment  bond;  and  a  fourth  one  recommended  by  a 
warm  personal  friend,  as  well  as  a  partisan  advocate  of  the  Governor's  uni- 
versity policies. 
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any  more  rights  than  is  guaranteed  to  the  average  citizen, 
but  that,  where  higher  education  becomes  autocratic  and 
aristocratic,  and  wants  to  rule  with  a  college  diploma  alone, 
he  was  against  higher  education,  considering  that  it  was 
book-learning  gone  to  seed.  Concerning  these  views  friends 
of  the  university  said  there  should  be  no  controversy,  for 
they  considered  the  University  of  Texas  a  really  democratic 
institution,  not  seeking  in  any  way  to  abridge  the  rights  of 
the  Governor  or  of  anyone  else  in  the  state.  Friends  of  the 
university  disclaimed  any  enmity  toward  lower  education 
and  its  vigorous  and  rapid  development.  The  President  of 
the  University  had  more  than  once  said  publicly  that,  if  the 
development  of  the  common  schools  be  dependent  upon  cur- 
tailing the  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  university,  he 
himself  favored  such  reduction.  One  of  the  deans  of  the 
university  in  a  letter  recently  published  in  the  press  em- 
phatically affirmed  that  "a  member  of  the  university  faculty 
who  is  not  zealous  in  his  advocacy  of  elementary  and  high 
schools  in  city  and  country,  is  wanting  in  either  common 
sense  or  patriotism,  and  should  be  removed  from  his  office, 
and  that  without  remedy." 

In  January,  191 7,  the  Governor  nominated  to  the  Senate 
three  gentlemen  to  succeed  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  Messrs.  Hogg,  Harrell,  and  Sanger,  who  had  opposed 
his  university  policies.  At  least  a  majority  of  the  Senate  be- 
lieved that  no  little  responsibility  is  placed  upon  that  body 
in  regard  to  the  selection  of  regents.  The  statute  relating 
to  the  management  of  the  university  provides  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  institution  "shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of 
eight  Regents,  selected  from  different  parts  of  the  state,  who 
shall  be  nominated  by  the  Governor  and  appointed  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate."  The  Governor's 
nominees  were,  therefore,  not  confirmed  until  it  was  defi- 
nitely understood  by  a  committee  of  the  Senate  that  they 
were  to  be  left  free  in  accordance  with  their  own  judgment 
concerning  university  matters.  Furthermore,  the  following 
resolution  introduced  by  Senator  Dayton,  and  agreed  to,  I 
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am  reliably  informed,  by  Governor  Ferguson  and  the  friends 
of  the  university,  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  the  testimony  taken  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  The 
University  of  Texas  having  been  published  and  a  copy  of  same 
having  been  sent  each  Senator,  and  members  of  the  Senate  hav- 
ing had  an  opportunity  to  read  and  consider  the  same,  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate : 

First — That  the  Board  of  Regents  went  into  the  charges  thoroly 
as  same  were  properly  called  to  their  attention  by  the  Governor, 
and  the  evidence  has  sufficiently  developed  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  occasion  for  the  re-opening  and  the  reconsidering  of 
the  conclusions  of  said  Board. 
Second — That  the  investigation  disclosed  some  careless  practises 
not  amounting  to  moral  turpitude  that  had  grown  up  in  the 
management  of  the  university  during  its  thirty-three  years  of 
existence,  and  these  careless  methods  have  all  been  rectified, 
and  considering  that  the  university  is  thirty-three  years  old 
and  has  grown  to  be  a  large  institution,  of  which  the  state  is 
proud,  and  upon  which  the  state  and  the  people  are  to  be 
congratulated  that  there  was  as  little  found  in  its  management 
subject  to  criticism  as  Was  found,  and  the  Governor  having 
stated  'he  did  not  consider  further  investigation  necessary'; 
therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Regents  on  matters 
considered  by  them,  including  charges  against  individuals, 
and  all  other  matters  considered  by  said  Board  at  said  hearing 
were  and  of  right  ought  to  be  regarded  by  each  Senator  as 
res  adjudicata. 
Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  investigation  herewith  provided 
for  as  to  any  matters  connected  with  the  university  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  fully  satisfied  by  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment to  the  original  resolution,  and  that  the  committee  pro- 
vided for  in  the  original  resolution  confine  its  investigations 
to  the  questions  pertaining  to  the  fitness  of  the  proposed  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  those  matters  affecting  that 
question. 

During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  the  Ex-Students'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  faculty  of  the  university  more  than  once  pe- 
titioned the  Legislature  to  make  a  full  and  thoro  investigation 
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of  all  the  university  affairs.  The  adoption  of  the  Dayton 
resolution,  above  quoted,  seemed  to  be  a  settlement  of  what 
was  called  the  University  Muddle. 

But  the  daily  papers  of  Sunday,  May  27,  191 7  contained 
dispatches  which  alarmed  many  people  who  had  the  interests 
of  the  university  at  heart.  These  dispatches  stated  that  the 
Governor  was  to  have  a  conference  in  his  office  the  following 
day  with  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  would 
call  upon  them  to  dismiss  a  number  of  the  members  of  the 
faculty  and  also  the  president  of  the  university.  The  appro- 
priation bill  providing  for  the  support  of  the  university  for 
the  next  two  years  was  lying  unsigned  on  the  Governor's 
desk,  and  it  was  believed  that  he  would  say  to  the  Regents 
that  the  approval  of  that  bill  was  contingent  upon  their  obey- 
ing his  wishes  regarding  the  elimination  of  members  of  the 
faculty  undesirable  to  his  Excellency. 

Immediately  upon  hearing  the  news,  the  students  of  the 
university  made  arrangements  to  hold  on  Monday,  the 
following  day,  a  mass  meeting  to  protest  against  the  dis- 
charge of  the  president  and  other  faculty  members.  The 
President  of  the  Students'  Association,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Legislature,  also,  was  at  that  time  in  the  Officers'  Re- 
serve Training  Camp  in  Leon  Springs,  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  away.  He  was  summoned  by  telegraph,  and  he  ar- 
rived in  Austin  Monday  morning  and  presided  at  the  mass 
meeting  of  the  students.  He,  furthermore,  made  an  address, 
and  at  its  close  a  parade  of  more  than  two  thousand  students 
was  organized  and  moved  from  the  university  down  to  the 
main  part  of  the  city  about  a  mile  away,  and  then  returned 
by  way  of  the  Capitol,  and  halted  not  far  from  the  window  of 
the  Governor's  private  office.  The  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  was  adjourned  and  the  students  repaired  to  the 
university.  The  parade  and  the  protest  of  the  students 
greatly  angered  the  Governor,  who,  on  June  2,  vetoed  nearly 
the  entire  appropriation  for  the  ensuing  two  years,  leaving 
only  an  appropriation  for  the  School  of  Mines,  located  in 
El  Paso,  and  for  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
at  the  main  university  in  Austin. 
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On  the  day  of  the  Governor's  veto,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  together  with  another  member,  called 
upon  President  Vinson  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  and 
informed  them  that,  if  they  would  resign,  he  was  sure  that 
the  Governor  would  approve  the  university  appropriation. 
Both  President  Vinson  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  de- 
clined to  consider  for  a  moment  the  action  proposed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  The  refusal  of  the  president  and  the 
secretary  was  in  harmony  with  resolutions  which  had  been 
adopted  only  a  day  or  two  before  by  the  faculty,  said  resolu- 
tions recognizing  distinctly  the  Governor's  prerogative  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  but  declar- 
ing with  equal  emphasis  that  the  Board  of  Regents  should 
be  free  from  executive  dictation,  and  expressing  the  belief 
that  less  harm  would  come  to  the  university  should  it  be 
closed  for  two  years  than  if  it  should  be  operated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  own  independence  and  the  independence  of  the 
Regents,  also.  Two  days  before  one  of  the  professors,  whose 
retirement  the  Governor  had  sought,  filed  a  suit  in  one  of  the 
district  courts  in  Austin  to  enjoin  certain  members  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  from  dismissing  himself  and  other  members 
of  the  faculty.  A  temporary  injunction  was  granted  by  the 
Court,  but  was  soon  thereafter  dissolved. 

From  this  date  onward,  events  occurred  with  great 
rapidity.  It  will  be  impossible  within  the  limits  provided  for 
this  paper  to  describe  those  events  in  detail,  and,  therefore, 
only  a  very  condensed  summary  thereof  will  be  attempted. 

Two  mass  meetings  of  Texas  citizens  were  held  in  J  une ,  one  in 
Austin,  and  the  other  in  Dallas,  to  provide  ways  and  means  for 
preventing  the  closing  of  the  university,  with  its  consequent 
calamities.  Committees  appointed  at  the  Dallas  meeting  at 
once  began  the  prosecution  of  a  militant,  statewide  campaign 
to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  the  Governor's  program. 

During  the  month  of  June,  also,  the  Governor,  together 
with  other  members  of  a  committee,  who  had  been  em- 
powered by  the  Legislature  to  select  a  location  for  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  for  West  Texas,  made  a 
tour  of  inspection,  visiting  a  number  of  towns  that  were 
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eager  applicants  for  the  favor  of  that  committee.  At  several 
of  these  towns  the  Governor  was  invited  to  make  addresses, 
and  he  took  occasion  in  each  instance,  so  it  is  reported  by  the 
press,  to  discuss  the  university  situation.  Here  are  some  of 
the  statements  he  is  said  to  have  uttered :  "I  have  found  more 
disloyalty  in  the  State  University  at  Austin  than  among  the 
Germans  or  the  people  of  any  other  nationality."  (His 
hearers  on  this  occasion  contained  a  large  percentage  of  citi- 
zens of  German  descent.)  "In  my  official  career  I  have  found 
more  corruption  in  the  affairs  of  the  University  of  Texas  than 
in  all  of  the  other  Departments  of  the  State  Government." 
"It  is  just  as  much  high  treason  for  those  university  students 
to  charge  me  with  kaiserism  as  it  would  be  for  me  to  say  that 
about  President  Wilson,  and  I  charge  them  with  high  treason 
against  the  Governor  of  Texas."  "Too  many  people  are  going 
hog- wild  about  higher  education."  In  these  speeches  the 
Governor  referred  to  the  faculty  as  "butterfly  chasers,"  "day 
dreamers,"  "educated  fools,"  "liars,"  and  "two-bit  thieves." 
He  was  especially  drastic  in  condemning  research  work  at 
the  university,  saying  upon  one  occasion  that  a  university 
professor  had  spent  two  years  in  an  attempt  to  discover 
whether  wool  could  be  grown  on  the  back  of  an  armadillo.® 

On  the  nth  of  July  Messrs.  Brady  and  Woodward,  who 
are  lawyers  in  Austin,  and  who  represented  the  Central  Com- 

^  Some  weeks  later  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  state, 
together  with  the  Governor  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, were  to  make  a  tour  to  consider  application  for  the  location  of  two  new 
normal  schools,  which  had  been  authorized  by  the  Legislature.  I  am  reliably 
informed  that  the  Board  of  Regents,  in  advance  of  the  tour,  informally  decided 
that  neither  the  Governor  nor  anyone  else  would  be  permitted  to  make  cam- 
paign speeches  while  the  Locating  Committee  was  in  the  exercise  of  its  proper 
function.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  Governor  was  informed  of  this  view 
of  the  Board,  but,  at  any  rate,  he  did  not  accompany  the  other  members  of 
the  Locating  Committee. 

One  other  fact  which  may  be  considered  as  surprizing  is  that  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  W.  F.  Doughty,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  West  Texas  A.  &  M.  Locating  Committee,  who  is  the  head  of  the  public 
school  system,  and  who  is  an  alumnus  of  the  university,  did  not  publicly  take 
issue  with  the  Governor  upon  a  single  stricture  made  by  the  latter  upon  that 
institution  He  did,  however,  I  am  informed,  privately  object  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's attack  upon  the  state's  highest  school. 
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mittee  of  the  Ex-Students'  Association  of  the  university,  file'd 
an  injunction  suit  to  restrain  Dr.  Tucker,  of  Galveston,  from 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  the  Governor 
having  attempted  to  remove  Dr.  S.  J.  Jones,  of  Salado.  The 
injunction  was  temporarily  granted. 

The  Board  of  Regents  met  in  Galveston  on  July  12.  Again 
Messrs.  Brady  and  Woodward  resorted  to  the  courts,  and 
obtained  an  injunction  restraining  Dr.  A.  W.  Fly,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  but  who  had  accepted  an 
appointment  connected  with  the  enforcement  of  the  draft 
regulations  of  the  United  States  Government,  from  exercizing 
the  functions  of  Regent.  Dr.  Fly  promptly  resigned  his 
Federal  appointment,  and  Governor  Ferguson  again  ap- 
pointed him  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  At  the  Galveston 
meeting  of  the  Board  six  members  of  the  faculty  were  dis- 
mist,  and  it  was  publicly  reported  that  the  Dean  of  the  Law 
Department,  a  professor  in  the  Law  Department,  the  Dean 
of  Women,  and  a  professor  of  English  were  marked  for 
slaughter  to  be  accomplished  at  the  next  session  of  the  Board 
to  be  convened  in  October. 

On  July  23,  Speaker  F.  O.  Fuller  called  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  meet  in  Austin  on  August  i  to  consider 
impeachment  charges  against  Governor  Ferguson  which  the 
Speaker  himself  would  submit  to  that  body.  On  July  30, 
Governor  Ferguson  himself  issued  a  call  to  the  entire  Legis- 
lature to  assemble  in  Austin  August  i  to  consider  the  appro- 
priation for  the  university  for  the  next  two  years. 

The  Legislature  convened  August  i ,  and  the  House  began 
at  once  consideration  of  the  impeachment  charges  offered 
by  the  Speaker.  On  August  24,  twenty-one  articles  of  im- 
peachment were  adopted  by  the  House,  and  the  trial  of  the 
Governor  upon  those  charges  began  on  August  29.  Upon  the 
passage  of  impeachment  articles  by  the  House,  Lieutenant 
Governor  Hobby  became  Acting  Governor. 

The  Senate  refused  to  confirm  the  recess  appointments  to 
the  Board  of  Regents  that  had  been  made  by  Governor  Fer- 
guson since  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  in  May.  Act- 
ing Governor  Hobby  then  submitted  the  names  of  other  gen- 
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tlemen,  who  were  promptly  confirmed.  The  Board  of  Regents 
as  thus  constituted  met  in  Austin  on  September  14,  and  rein- 
stated all  the  members  of  the  faculty  who  had  been  dropt  at 
Galveston  with  one  exception,  that  exception  being  a  mem- 
ber who  had  been  charged  with  disloyalty  to  the  national 
government. 

On  September  22,  the  Governor  was  found  guilty  of  ten 
of  the  twenty-one  charges  which  had  been  preferred  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  on  September  26,  the  Senate 
assest  as  the  penalty,  removal  from  the  office  of  Governor 
and  also  disqualification  for  hereafter  holding  any  office  of 
honor,  emolument  or  trust  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

Three  of  the  ten  articles  upon  which  the  Governor  was 
convicted  referred  to  the  university.  One  of  these  articles 
charged  him  with  the  introduction  of  politics  into  the  man- 
agement of  the  university,  another  with  attempting  to  re- 
move members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  without  good  and 
sufficient  cause,  and  the  third  with  an  endeavor  to  control  the 
action  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  These  several 
articles  were  sustained  in  the  Senate  by  more  than  a  two- 
thirds  majority  vote.^ 

In  the  fierce  controversy  which  has  raged  so  long,  nearly 
every  daily  newspaper  in  Texas,  as  well  as  a  very  large  ma- 
jority of  the  country  press,  has  vigorously  opposed  the  Gov- 
ernor's contentions.  Here  are  only  a  very  few  short  state- 
ments out  of  the  volumes  that  were  actually  printed :  "The 
constitution  of  Texas  has  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Legislature 
to  maintain  the  university,  and  the  present  Legislature  has 
attempted  to  fulfill  that  duty.  The  Governor  has  thwarted 
the  Legislature.  The  Legislature  may  not  assemble  without 
a  call  of  the  Governor  to  pass  the  appropriation  over  the 
Governor's  veto,  but  we  believe  that  it  may  convene  itself  to 
remove  the  Governor  from  office."     "Governor  Ferguson 

'  Two  Other  articles  relating  to  the  university  were  not  sustained  by  the 
Senate.  Article  15,  charging  that  the  Governor's  veto  of  the  university  appro- 
priation was  an  attempt  to  set  aside  a  provision  of  the  constitution  requiring 
support  of  the  university,  failed  by  a  vote  of  six  to  twenty-four.  Article  i8, 
relating  to  indicting  the  Governor  for  making  serious  charges  against  the 
faculty  of  the  university,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  nine  to  twenty. 
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seems  to  be  determined  to  reap  political  vengeance  upon 
President  Vinson  and  certain  members  of  The  University  of 
Texas  faculty.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  he  has  demanded 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  that  it  discharge  the  president  and 
four  faculty  men,  and  it  also  seems  to  be  an  inconsiderate 
effort  to  dominate  the  university  administration.  The  at- 
tempt has  never  been  made  before  by  a  Texas  Governor.*' 
"No  matter  what  the  grievance  of  our  Governor,  no  matter 
what  the  offense  to  the  faculty  of  the  university,  the  people 
of  Texas  are  now  the  injured  party."  "The  closing  of  The 
University  of  Texas  for  two  years  will  be  a  serious  bar  to  edu- 
cational progress  in  this  state ;  but  this  loss  will  be  nothing 
compared  to  the  humiliation  and  loss  that  would  have 
followed  a  surrender  by  the  university  authorities  to  the 
tyrannical  demands  of  the  maddened  autocrat  who  sits  in  the 
Governor's  chair.  The  dignity  and  fine  spirit  in  which  Presi- 
dent Vinson  met  the  situation  brought  on  by  the  Governor's 
autocratic  demands,  will  inspire  all  lovers  of  independence 
and  democracy,  and  will  recall  the  glorious  names  in  Texas 
history."  "The  great  good  that  is  going  to  come  out  of  the 
mess  created  by  the  Governor  is  that  it  is  going  to  be  made 
clear,  once  and  for  all,  that  the  university  is  removed  from 
political  or  personal  control." 

Again  and  again  the  executive  committee  of  the  Ex- 
Students' Association  declared  that  thew^ork  of  that  body  was 
inspired  by  unselfish  desire  to  serve  the  state.  This  extract 
from  a  petition  addrest  to  the  Board  of  Regents  is  typical  of 
many  other  similar  statements :  "At  no  time  has  it  been  the 
policy  or  desire  of  the  Association  or  its  members  to  offend 
or  embarrass  the  Governor;  on  the  contrary  our  persistent 
effort  has  been  to  placate  and  cooperate  with  him,  to  which 
endeavor  we  have  cheerfully  surrendered  all  save  principle. 
There  was  no  effort  at  secrecy  on  our  part  and  upon  more 
than  one  occasion  trusted  advisers  of  the  Governor,  members 
of  our  Board  of  Regents  were  present,  and  were  especially 
instructed  to  inform  him  of  our  proceedings." 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  submitting  a  very  few 
observations  which  are  justified  by  the  foregoing  statement: 
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1.  The  President  of  the  University,  some  members  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  and  practically  every  member  of  the  faculty 
demonstrated  again  and  again  their  loyalty  to  the  principle  of 
academic  freedom,  which  is  fundamental  to  the  existence  of  a 
real  university  anywhere  in  the  world. 

2.  The  governing  board  of  an  educational  institution  should 
be  so  chosen  as  to  make  practically  impossible  the  occurrence  of 
revolutionary  upheavals,  whether  caused  by  ignorance,  misun- 
derstanding, or  malice. 

3.  The  whole  system  of  public  education  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  including  both  the  bottom  and  the  top  and  all  in  be- 
tween, should  be  completely  and  irrevocably  divorced  from  what 
is  known  as  practical  politics. 

4.  All  the  workers  connected  with  our  schools  should  learn  to 
settle  public  affairs  upon  an  impersonal  basis.  In  these  times, 
when  we  have  entered  as  participants  into  a  great  world  war, 
and  when  our  hearts  are  being  tried  as  by  fire,  it  becomes  the 
American  citizen  to  adopt  the  attitude  of  Elihu  Root,  who  in  a 
great  speech  delivered  a  few  days  ago  before  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  session  at  Saratoga,  gave  utterance  to  these  words: 
"There  are  no  persons  now:  there  is  only  a  country.  There  are 
no  countries  now,  there  is  only  a  world  in  which  the  great  con- 
flict has  come  between  Right  and  Wrong,  between  the  Angels  of 
Light  and  the  Angels  of  Darkness;  and  we  are,  each  one  of  us, 
but  an  indistinguishable  particle  of  the  great  conflict  that  is  to 
determine  the  future  of  mankind." 

This  paper,  incomplete  as  it  is,  would  be  far  more  incom- 
plete, should  no  special  reference  be  made  to  the  courageous 
men  and  women  who  zealously  and  unselfishly  came  to  the 
defense  of  the  university  in  its  hour  of  trial.  There  were 
thousands  of  these  good  men  and  women,  and  not  all  their 
names  can  be  mentioned  here;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
University  of  Texas  people  everywhere  feel  that  they,  as  well 
as  all  the  people  in  Texas,  owe  an  especial  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Will  C.  Hogg,  of  Houston,  to  Hon.  Chester  Terrell,  of  San 
Antonio,  to  President  Robert  E.  Vinson,  Mr.  John  W.  Brady, 
Mr.  D.  K.  Woodward,  Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennybacker,  of  Austin, 
and  to  Mrs.  Minnie  Fisher  Cunningham,  of  Galveston. 

W.  S.  Sutton 

The  University  of  Texas 


VIII 
DISCUSSIONS 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

During  the  past  school  year  it  was  the  author's  privilege 
to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  junior  high  school 
systems  in  two  of  the  largest  cities  of  Michigan.  Both  cities 
are  famous  thruout  the  state  for  their  efficient  school  sys- 
tems, and  in  many  points  the  results  obtained  in  their 
schools  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  excellent  reputations 
which  they  bear.  In  both  cities  the  junior  high  school  has 
past  beyond  the  experimental  stage ;  it  is  now,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  an  integral  part  of  the  systems.  And  yet  in  both 
cases  there  is  a  lack  of  something  in  the  administration  of 
the  junior  high  schools,  which  is  so  intangible,  but  so  neces- 
sary to  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  system,  that  it  can  only 
be  described  as  the  "spirit  of  the  junior  high  school." 

The  junior  high  school  has  been  heralded  as  the  saving  fea- 
ture of  our  present  school  system.  Claims  have  been  put 
forth  that  it  will  hold  children  in  school  longer,  that  it  will 
serve  to  bring  out  their  tendencies,  their  abilities  and  their 
weaknesses  while  they  are  still  in  the  grades,  and  prevent  loss 
of  time  and  energy  by  directing  them  toward  the  lines  of 
study  for  which  they  are  best  fitted.  If  it  will  accomplish 
only  this  much,  it  will  be  worth  all  the  expenditure  of  energy 
and  money  it  has  caused,  and  will  rejuvenate  our  much 
criticised  system  of  public  schools  so  that  it  will  function 
more  efficiently  than  has  been  possible  up  to  the  present 
time. 

But  the  tendency  along  the  line  of  remodelling  seems  to  be 
one  of  change  of  form,  rather  than  one  of  change  of  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  administrators,  or  change  of  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  teaching  force.  Our  present  graded  system  has 
been  criticised  on  account  of  its  inflexibility,  on  account  of 
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the  fact  that  a  pupil  can  progress  only  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  his  class,  and  because  little  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  pupils  who  are  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  the  average  group,  or  who  are  capable  of  advancing  at 
a  faster  rate  than  the  rest  of  their  classmates.  These  evils 
the  junior  high  school  claims  to  remedy  by  providing  acceler- 
ated sections,  by  forming  slow-moving  groups,  and  by  allow- 
ing extra  elections  for  bright  pupils.  But  does  this  solve  the 
problem? 

In  both  the  cities  mentioned,  the  marked  change  away 
from  the  conventional  grade  system  seems  to  consist  in  ex- 
tending departmental  teaching  down  thru  the  seventh  grade, 
and  in  allowing  a  certain  freedom  of  election  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  In  both  cities  formal  graduating  exer- 
cises are  held  at  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade  work,  and 
nothing  in  the  way  of  recognition  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
ninth  grade  to  show  the  work  accomplished,  except  the  ordi- 
nary grade  promotion  card,  admitting  to  the  tenth  grade. 
By  this  action  the  unity  of  the  junior  high  school  is  ques- 
tioned, and  we  have  a  departmentalized  seventh  and  eighth 
grade,  and  a  ninth  grade  separated  from  the  senior  high 
school  only  in  name.  In  one  system  the  only  election  in  the 
seventh  grade  is  a  choice  between  music  and  drawing,  tho 
the  ordinary  ninth  grade  electives  of  Latin,  German  and 
commercial  work  are  open  to  eighth  graders. 

In  the  second  system  foreign  languages  are  open  to  elec- 
tion in  the  seventh  grade,  to  pupils  who  attain  a  certain  rank 
in  their  work  in  English.  Here,  however,  the  foreign  lan- 
guage study  is  given  rather  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  English 
than  with  the  purpose  of  accelerating  the  pupil  by  allowing 
him  to  enter  the  senior  high  school  with  advanced  credits. 

In  neither  system  is  the  formation  of  accelerated  groups  a 
common  procedure.  The  best  information  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  it  had  been  tried  only  once  in  each  system,  and 
that  there  were  so  many  difficulties  due  to  conflicts  of  sched- 
ules that  the  experiment  had  not  been  repeated.  The  princi- 
pals seem  to  favor  this  plan,  but  the  results  up  to  the  present 
time  have  been  negligible.     In  neither  system  is  there  any 
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evidence  of  slow-moving  sections  to  care  for  pupils  who  can 
not  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the  children  in  their  grade. 

The  organization  in  both  cases  is  that  of  the  approved 
junior  high  school  system,  and  principals  and  teachers  seem 
to  be  doing  their  utmost  to  make  the  movement  a  success. 
But  the  vital  part  of  the  system,  the  spirit  which  ought  to 
accompany  the  change  in  organization  seems  lacking.  The 
same  cut-and-dried  methods  of  the  recitation  still  prevail. 
Pupils  move  by  groups,  and  the  flexibility  which  ought  to 
accompany  such  an  organization  is  more  a  matter  of  theory 
than  of  fact.  The  teachers  seem  to  have  failed,  for  the  most 
part,  to  grasp  the  situation,  and  evidently  believe  that  the 
mere  matter  of  reorganization  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  constitutes  the  junior  high  school  movement. 

That  even  this  small  change  is  an  improvement  over  the 
conventional  system  is  not  to  be  doubted.  But  the  junior 
high  school  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  carrying  departmental 
instruction  into  the  grammar  grades.  It  has  a  deeper  mean- 
ing. It  means  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  school 
administrators  and  teachers;  it  means  the  breaking  up  of 
group  lines  in  so  far  as  promotion  is  concerned;  it  means 
making  the  system  flexible  enough  so  that  every  pupil  can 
progress  at  the  pace  best  suited  to  his  physical  and  mental 
abilities ;  it  means  the  trying  out  of  pupils  while  they  are  yet 
pliable  along  different  lines,  to  see  what  their  tendencies  are, 
thus  avoiding  the  election  of  unsuitable  subjects  when  they 
arrive  at  the  senior  high  school  age,  and  giving  them  the 
chance  to  concentrate  on  the  material  which  has  been  proved 
to  be  best  adapted  to  each  individual.  No  change  of  organi- 
zation can  accomplish  this.  It  must  be  the  spirit  of  the  sys- 
tem and  the  attitude  of  the  teachers ;  and  until  we  recognize 
this,  no  matter  what  changes  in  organization  we  may  make, 
we  can  not  truly  say  that  we  have  a  junior  high  school 
system. 

Fred  K.  Fleagle 

Porto  Rico 
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THE  AMERICAN  BOY  AND  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE — NOW 

"I  want  a  story  that  begins !" 

The  remark  burst  forth  in  a  petulant  tone  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  next  story. 

"Yes,  one  that  begins !"  chorused  the  class.  And  in  quick 
succession. 

"Have  lots  of  talk  in  it."— "And  plenty  people."— "Most 
of  the  people  men." — "Don't  get  an  old  myth."  Again  the 
outburst — "O,  no!  Get  something  real." — "Something  that 
seems  real,  anyway." 

They  were  vigorous  boys  in  the  second  year  class  of  their 
high  school;  and  I,  who  loved  them,  thought  there  were  no 
other  such.  Now,  I  know  they  were  but  average  American 
children.  An  investigation  conducted  by  Dr.  Edward  Jones 
of  Albany,  New  York,  among  six  thousand  school  children  of 
that  state  revealed  the  fact  that  thruout  the  high  school 
period  the  interest  in  plot  is  strong.  In  the  first  year,  children 
are  primarily  interested  in  plot,  in  action,  in  the  forward 
movement  of  the  story.  Interest  in  action  awakens  interest 
in  characters,  and  "by  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  pupil 
identifies  qualities  with  characters  and  gets  his  own  moral 
stimulus  from  imaginary  association  with  them."  ^  It  is 
not  until  the  fourth  year  that  there  is  a  conscious  apprecia- 
tion of  beauty  of  style,  and  an  interest  in  description.  Hence, 
no  long  introduction  for  the  first  and  second  year  pupils; 
for  them,  "A  story  that  begins." 

Such  a  story  as  Hawthorne  wrote,  such  a  story  as  Feather- 
top,  which  begins:  "Dickon,"  cried  Mother  Rigby,  "a  coal 
for  my  pipe;"  or  The  Ambitious  Guest:  "One  September  night 
a  family  had  gathered  round  their  hearth,  and  piled  it  high 
with  the  driftwood  of  mountain  streams,  the  dry  cones  of  the 
pine,  and  the  splendid  ruins  of  great  trees  that  had  come 
crashing  down  the  precipice."  Were  I  selecting  for  my  class 
tonight,  I  should  choose  Feather  top  ior  iun;  The  Ambitious 
Guest  for  beauty;  both,  for  whatever  degree  of  reflection  the 
class  was  capable.  And  then  I  should  choose  in  order  those 
four  wonderful  stories  of  historical  setting:    John  Endicott 

1  Sources  of  interest  in  high  school  English — Edward  C.  Jones. 
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and  The  Red  Cross,  The  Gray  Champion,  Howe's  Masquerade, 
and  Old  Esther  Dudley;  alluring  of  title,  quick  of  action, 
dramatic  of  episode. 

.  From  that  stirring  passage  in  John  Endicott  and  The  Red 
Cross:  "Fellow-exiles,  wherefore  did  ye  leave  your  native 
land?  Wherefore,  I  say,  have  we  left  the  green  and  fertile 
fields,  the  cottages,  or  perchance,  the  old  gray  halls  where  we 
were  born  and  bred,  the  church  yards  where  our  forefathers 
lie  buried?  Wherefore  have  we  come  hithfer  to  set  up  our 
own  tombstones  in  a  wilderness?  A  howling  wilderness  it  is. 
The  wplf  and  the  bear  meet  us  within  the  halloo  of  our  dwell- 
ings. The  savage  lieth  in  wait  for  us  in  the  dismal  shadow  of 
the  woods.  The  stubborn  roots  of  the  trees  break  our  plough- 
shares when  we  would  till  the  earth.  Our  children  cry  for 
bread,  and  we  must  dig  in  the  sands  of  the  seashore  to  satisfy 
them.  Wherefore,  I  say  again,  have  we  sought  this  country 
of  a  rugged  soil  and  wintry  sky?  Was  it  not  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  rights?  Was  it  not  for  liberty  to  worship  God 
according  to  our  conscience?" — from  that  stirring  passage, 
on  to  Old  Esther  Dudley's  death  scene :  "I  have  been  faith- 
ful unto  death,"  murmured  she,  "God  save  the  King." 

"She  hath  done  her  office,"  said  Hancock  solemnly.  'We 
will  follow  her  reverently  to  the  tomb  of  her  ancestors;  and 
then,  my  fellow-citizens,  onward — onward.  We  are  no 
longer  children  of  the  Past." — There  is  no  pause,  no  stay  to 
the  resistless,  surging,  onward  movement. 

This  group  of  stories  satisfies  the  child's  demands;  it 
correlates  with  his  study  of  history;  it  gives  him  the  rare 
privilege  of  seeing  as  if  in  panorama  the  American  in  the 
making.  With  an  artist's  hand,  with  a  patriot's  soul,  has  the 
genius  of  Hawthorne  seized  upon  the  transitional  periods  of 
American  history,  presenting  them  as  great  moving-pictures 
to  the  child's  mind ;  illuminating  for  his  vision,  enkindling  for 
his  heart  the  eternal  elements  of  the  American  spirit.  To 
every  child  should  be  given  the  joy  of  being  friends  with 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Helen  Johnston 

George  Peabody  College 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Exercise  in  Education  and  Medicine.    By  R.  Tait  McKenzie.    Philadel- 
phia.   W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1915.    585  p.   $4.00. 

This  is  the  first  comprehensive  book  presenting  the  subject 
of  exercise  in  its  relation  to  education  and  medicine.  Since 
the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  four  years  ago,  physical 
education  has  changed  ground  rapidly;  much  new  light  has 
been  thrown  on  the  effects  of  exercise  on  the  heart,  blood 
vessels,  and  excretory  organs ;  the  therapeutic  application  of 
exercise  has  advanced  materially,  and  the  organization  of 
exercise  and  play  under  school  and  municipal  control  has 
been  greatly  extended.  These  changes  have  made  necessary 
the  enlarged  and  completely  revised  edition  just  published. 

A  great  variety  of  unrelated  topics  are  included  under  the 
title:  Exercise  in  education  and  medicine.  The  attempt  to 
present  adequately  in  a  single  volume  the  results  achieved 
by  workers  in  the  various  fields  concerned  is  an  exceedingly 
difficult  task.  Dr.  McKenzie  is  exceptionally  well  qualified 
for  this  work;  his  long  experience  in  medicine  and  education, 
his  expert  knowledge  as  a  specialist  in  physical  education  at 
home  and  abroad,  give  him  exceptional  qualifications  for  this 
important  work. 

The  book  will  prove  most  useful  to  students  of  education, 
practitioners,  and  the  general  reader.  Those  who  are  not 
specialists  in  the  application  of  exercise  find  it  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate between  that  which  may  be  termed  "fads  and 
fancies,"  and  that  which  is  based  on  scientific  facts  and  edu- 
cational experience.  The  author  has  succeeded  admirably 
in  selecting  and  arranging  material  which  presents  the  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  subject  in  a  clear  and  concise  form. 

The  first  chapter  defines  and  classifies  exercises  under  the 
headings  of  Active  and  Passive;  these  are  defined,  and  fur- 
ther classified  as  exercises  of  effort,  strength,  speed  and  en- 
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durance.  The  next  three  chapters  deal  with  the  physiological 
effects  of  exercise  on  the  muscles,  lungs,  and  heart.  The  im- 
portant subject  of  heart  strain  in  athletic  contests  is  fully 
discust ;  the  author  shows  that  the  danger  of  heart  strain  is 
greatest  among  boys  under  eighteen  and  men  over  forty,  and 
that  serious  cases  are  rare  among  young  men  under  proper 
medical  supervision. 

Control  of  Movement,  Nutrition,  and  Excretion  during 
Exercise  are  discust  in  the  fifth  chapter.  The  author  shows 
how  the  learning  of  difficult  neuro-muscular  coordinations  is 
related  to  the  mental  processes.  The  general  belief  that 
athletes  in  training  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  infectious 
diseases  is  supported  by  the  author  who  says:  "Athletic 
training  aims  to  produce  a  machine  to  run,  leap,  fight,  or  row, 
and  fat  would  only  be  an  incumbrance  like  extra  ballast,  so 
that  a  man  in  fine  athletic  form  is  not  in  the  best  condition  to 
rise  from  a  depleting  illness  or  to  resist  the  siege  of  an  ex- 
hausting infection  like  typhoid  fever  or  pneumonia,  where 
the  stored-up  fat  of  the  normal  individual  becomes  his  most 
valuable  asset."  Chapter  VI  contains  a  full  treatment  of  the 
application  of  exercise  to  age,  sex,  and  occupation.  Two 
comprehensive  tables  give  for  all  exercises  the  chief  region 
of  the  body  used,  the  demand  on  nerve  control,  the  influence 
on  pulse,  blood  pressure,  and  the  respiration,  the  physical 
characteristics  cultivated,  the  best  age  for  practise,  and  re- 
marks. The  relative  value  of  all  forms  of  exercise  is  fully 
discust. 

In  Chapters  VII,  VIII,  and  IX,  the  German,  Swedish,  and 
French  systems  of  athletics  in  the  United  States  and  a 
critical  statement  of  the  present  status  of  athletics  in  Ameri- 
can colleges  make  these  chapters  exceedingly  valuable.  The 
author  says :  "Athletic  sports  took  strong  hold  upon  the  ima- 
gination of  students,  but  their  educational  possibilities  were 
not  graspt  by  many  faculties,  and  their  wayward  organiza- 
tion grew  up,  untempered  by  the  riper  experience  of  older 
men,  rank  with  those  abuses  and  extravagances  of  which  the 
critics  of  athletic  sports  still  complain.  Within  the  last  ten 
years,  college  after  college  has  taken  over  the  athletic  train- 
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ing  of  its  students  and  incorporated  it  into  the  regular  college 
work,  providing  equipment  in  buildings  and  playgrounds, 
skilled  direction,  and  academic  credit  for  the  regular  prac- 
tise of  this  form  of  exercise,  and  there  is  now  a  close  resem- 
blance between  the  athletic  education  of  the  Spartan  and  the 
Athenian  boy  and  the  youth  who  is  educated  at  the  English 
public  school  or  American  preparatory  school  or  college." 

Physical  education  in  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations, 
Summer  Camps,  Boys'  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls'  Organiza- 
tions, and  in  Municipal  Playgrounds  is  discust  in  Chapters  XI 
and  XII.  The  great  benefit  derived  by  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren and  adults  from  the  physical  education  opportunities 
provided  by  these  institutions  is  clearly  set  forth.  The  reviewer 
notes  the  omission  in  this  section  of  any  reference  to  the 
splendid  work  done  in  many  cities  by  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  which  provides  for  thousands  of  young 
women  wage  earners  similar  opportunities  for  physical  edu- 
cation as  are  provided  for  boys  and  young  men  by  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association. 

The  last  five  chapters  of  Part  I  are  devoted  to  physical  edu- 
cation in  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  colleges  for 
women,  schools  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  mute,  and  mental  and 
moral  defectives.  The  objects  of  physical  education  in 
schools  is  stated  as  follows:  "First — To  counteract  all  evil 
tendencies  of  the  school  life  itself,  such  as  the  effect  of  the 
school  desk  on  the  spine,  the  effect  of  inactivity  upon  the 
abdominal  organs  and  generally  bodily  growth,  and,  lastly, 
the  debilitating  effects  of  indoor  life.  Second — To  give  the 
neuro-muscular  training  appropriate  to  his  age,  and  to  de- 
velop bodily  control  and  the  education  of  his  growing  powers 
by  those  simple  exercises  from  which  dances,  gymnastic 
feats,  and  athletic  sports  and  games  are  built.  Third — To 
provide  facilities  for  the  children  to  practise  those  natural 
and  instinctive  voluntary  games  and  activities  described  in 
the  last  chapter,  on  which  their  normal  growth  of  body, 
mind,  and  spirit  depend."  A  clear  and  full  description  of 
proper  school  furniture,  methods  for  securing  good  posture, 
and  organizations  for  the  promotion  of  athletics  and  play  for 
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school  children  after  school  hours  are  given.  Most  of  the  de- 
scriptions and  illustrations  are  taken  from  the  schools  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  place  of  phyjsical  education  in  the  college  curriculum 
is  shown,  and  the  author  advocates  "a  course  of  exercise  of 
progressing  difficulty,  carefully  designed  and  graded  for  the 
average  man,  who  is  neither  subnormal  like  the  defective  nor 
supernormal  like  the  athlete,  who  has  neither  the  desire  nor 
the  ability  to  represent  his  university  on  the  track  or  field, 
but  who  wishes  to  be  at  his  highest  point  of  physical  vigor 
thruout  his  college  course." 

The  author  takes  a  strong  stand  against  the  tendency  in 
many  schools  and  colleges  for  girls  to  follow  slavishly  the 
scheme  of  physical  education  planned  for  men.  Girls  need 
physical  education  quite  as  much  as  boys,  but  the  forms  of 
exercise  and  the  competitive  games  indulged  in  should  be 
adapted  to  the  sexes  in  order  to  fit  each  for  its  own  future 
life  and  environment. 

The  methods  of  physical  education  used  at  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa.,  at  the  Institution  for  Deaf- 
mutes,  Mount  Airy,  Pa.,  and  at  the  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  reforma- 
tory are  fully  described  and  illustrated. 

Part  II  includes  sixteen  chapters  devoted  to  the  applica- 
tions of  exercise  and  massage  to  many  forms  of  physical  de- 
fects and  the  results  of  disease.  The  chapters  on  flat-foot, 
round  back,  stooped  and  uneven  shoulders,  spinal  curvature, 
and  stammering  have  a  definite  bearing  on  the  work  of 
physical  education  teachers  in  schools  and  colleges.  Many 
students  are  found  with  one  or  more  of  these  defects  and  it  is 
often  possible  for  the  special  teacher  to  direct  the  exercise  of 
individual  students  with  a  view  to  correcting  defects. 

The  splendid  arrangement  of  material,  the  generous  use  of 
well  selected  illustrations,  and  a  complete  index  contribute 
veiy  materially  to  the  attractiveness  and  usefulness  of  this 
valuable  book. 

George  L.  Meylan 

Columbia  University 
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Letters  and  Writings  of  James  Greenleaf  Croswell.  Late  Master  of  the 
Brearley  School  in  New  York.  Boston  and  New  York.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,    p.  xii  and  360.    $2.00. 

It  was  certain  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  give  to  the 
wide  circle  of  people  who  had  known  Mr.  Croswell  only  at 
second  hand  some  idea  of  that  unique  personality.  He  had 
published  very  little,  so  little  that  personal  contact  was  prac- 
tically the  only  means  'of  knowing  him  well.  His  letters, 
however,  were  full  of  a  singular  charm.  They  revealed,  to  a 
degree  unusual  even  in  intimate  correspondence,  the  loving 
tenderness  with  which  he  clung  to  his  friends,  and  the  sly 
humor  which  lightened  his  most  serious  utterances.  In 
reading  them,  now  that  he  is  gone,  one  seems  to  hear  the 
pleasant  voice  and  measured  speech,  and  see  the  quizzical 
smile,  that  added  so  much  to  his  conversation. 

The  present  volume  is  an  attempt  to  utilize  such  material 
of  this  kind  as  was  available  for  this  purpose.  To  a  consider- 
able number  of  letters  from  his  pen  are  added  the  following 
addresses :  Socrates  as  a  teacher  (delivered  before  The  School- 
masters' Association);  The  one  thing  needful  (Presidential 
Address,  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  1908) ;  several  minor  pieces 
in  prose;  and  some  brief  verses.  These  are  followed  by 
Recollections  and  Appreciations,  by  various  friends. 

Evidently  we  have  to  do  rather  with  a  somewhat  miscella- 
neous collection  than  with  a  book.  Yet  it  contains  enough 
interesting  matter  to  give  the  reader  no  little  insight  into 
Mr.  Croswell's  character.  A  preliminary  note  by  Mr.  E.  S. 
Martin  mentions  the  difficulty  of  securing  material  that 
would  give  an  adequate  picture  of  the  man.  The  earlier 
letters — from  his  boyhood  and  college  years,  even  those 
written  while  he  was  a  student  in  Germany,  from  his  twenty- 
sixth  to  his  twenty-ninth  year — show  singularly  little 
promise  of  the  traits  of  character  which  so  distinguished  him 
in  after  life;  they  are  good  letters  indeed,  but  such  as  almost 
any  intelligent,  conscientious,  and  somewhat  too  introspec- 
tive youth  might  write.  With  his  assumption  of  control  of 
the  Brearley  School,  however,  there  seems  to  have  come  a 
rapid  development  of  his  astonishing  insight  and  sympathy. 
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Most  interesting,  naturally,  to  teachers  are  the  letters  ex- 
hibiting Croswell's  views  on  his  own  profession,  as  shown  by 
allusions  here  and  there  in  them — rarely  by  more  elaborate 
or  formal  statement.  In  1893,  for  example,  he  writes  to  a 
Brearley  graduate:  "The  chief  difficulty  in  my  process  of 
education  for  girls  springs  up  from  a  conviction  of  mine  that 
the  main  object  of  culture  is  not  to  be  reached  by  any  process 
of  the  scholastic  type  at  all."  And  again  to  the  same  person : 
"My  resolution  for  myself  is  taken :  (A)  To  dismiss  the  con- 
sideration of  sex  almost  absolutely  in  planning  for  the 
Brearley  work,  and  to  leave  such  considerations  as  may  be 
necessary  in  dealing  with  the  girlish  mind,  to  the  teachers 
who  share  my  tasks  with  me;  (B)  to  plan  and  work  for  a 
more  extensive  copartnership  in  'the  world's  work'  between 
men  and  women ;  but  (C)  never  to  force  the  issue  of  sex  in 
discussing  the  world's  work — and  lastly,  (D)  never  to  discuss 
the  female  sex  again — ^with  any  one  whose  good  opinion  I 
value  at  all — ^man  or  woman."  In  1898,  he  formulates  at  some 
length  and  with  admirable  good  sense  and  humor  his  doctrine 
about  the  teaching  of  English  (p.  76-80).  The  same  note  is 
struck,  very  briefly,  in  a  short  but  remarkable  note  to  Mr. 
John  Jay  Chapman  (p.  122). 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  epistles  in  the  collection  were 
written  in  September  and  October,  19 14,  and  deal  with  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  Like  so  many  other  Americans,  Cros- 
well  stood  aghast  at  the  hideous  spectacle  of  the  Germany 
that  they  had  known  and  loved  so  well,  now  trampling  on 
right  and  justice,  and  mad  with  the  lust  of  conquest. 

Some  of  the  letters  to  his  family  and  other  intimates  are 
very  delightful.  In  particular,  one  to  Mrs.  Brace,  his  wife's 
mother,  is  a  model  of  graceful  and  affectionate  playfulness. 
So  also  one  written  to  his  sister-in-law,  in  which,  evidently 
alluding  to  his  approaching  fiftieth  birthday,  he  says: 
"Whether  you  have  any  right  to  call  your  brother  a  'land- 
mark' or  a  'star',  I  don't  know.  If  I  am  a  landmark-in-law, 
I'm  rather  sorry  for  my  family.  A  'star'  would  also  be  rather 
awkward  in  the  house."  Acknowledging  the  gift  of  a  record- 
ing thermometer  which  seems  to  have  pleased  him  particu- 
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larly ,  he  says :  "Tell  Harry  from  me  that  this  thermometer  is 
leading  a  double  life  at  present,  giving  a  different  report  at 
each  end  of  it  of  the  state  of  the  weather.  Is  this  a  gentle 
satire  on  human  opinions?  The  Optimist  reports  maximum, 
the  Pessimist  minimum  temperature.  Even  so — but  why 
pursue  the  personality?" 

The  letters  written  during  his  European  journey  of  1914 
are  full  of  affectionate  allusions  and  messages  to  the  Brearley 
School.  "Please  give  Miss  F.  A.  a  special  message.  I  want  to 
show  her  Orvieto  Cathedral  and  the  frescoes  of  the  Last 
Judgment  in  particular.  That  is  my  church!  And  if  the 
Judgment  Day  is  going  to  be  as  pretty  as  that,  it  really  beats 
the  Last  Day  at  the  Brearley.  There  is  one  angel  that  has 
just  her  expression  on  the  last  day  of  school.  Sheathing  his 
sword — 'Good  job  done!'  " 

Among  the  letters  to  friends,  not  directly  connected  with 
the  Brearley,  perhaps  the  best  are  those  to  Mr.  Chapman — 
letters  full  of  the  frank  talk  and  friendly  yet  unsparing  criti- 
cism that  are  born  of  true  affection,  in  every  way  all  that  such 
communications  ought  to  be. 

As  for  the  addresses,  that  entitled  Socrates  is  a  scholarly 
and  interesting  characterization,  tho  it  shows  no  particular 
novelty  of  ideas  or  treatment.  In  The  one  thing  needful  Mr. 
Croswell  advances  the  more  original  thought  that  training  in 
each  and  every  subject  should  be  made  real  vocational  study, 
as  it  were,  the  pupil  being  led  to  feel  that  each  should  be  pur- 
sued as  tho  it  might  become  a  source  of  livelihood  to  him  in 
later  years. 

Of  the  Appreciations  the  best  are  those  by  Mr.  Chapman, 
Mr.  Wilson  Farrand,  and  Mrs.  Mildred  Minturn  Scott, 
which  very  effectively  supplement  each  other.  Mr.  Chap- 
man, writing  of  the  funeral  services  held  in  Grace  Church, 
that  marvelous  display  of  devotion  and  grief,  when  the  air 
seemed  to  be  charged  with  the  personal  sorrow  of  the  hun- 
dreds present,  says  very  strikingly:  "His  coffin  became  an 
altar  and  the  hymns  were  paeans" — a  remark  none  the  less 
true  for  being  a  paraphrase  of  Simonides'  famous  epitaph  on 
the  Greek  soldiers  that  fell  at  Thermopylae.    And  the  words 
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of  Dean  Briggs  of  Harvard  are  eminently  just:  "As  a  teacher 
of  Greek,  James  Croswell  drew  students,  to  the  study  of 
Greek  because  he  taught  it.  He  was  wholly  without  that 
pushing  quality  whereby  a  man  advances  himself  and  ex- 
tends the  limits  of  scholastic  knowledge,  or  at  least  of 
scholastic  controversy;  one  can  not  imagine  him  warring 
with  a  German  about  text  criticism;  but  he  let  the  most 
fascinating  mind  we  have  known  here  play  over  every  sub- 
ject that  came  before  it,  casting  on  each  subject  new  lights 
of  fancy  and  of  wisdom." 

Altogether  the  volume,  while  of  greatest  interest  to  Mr. 
Crosweirs  personal  friends,  brings  much  that  will  satisfy  the 
desire  of  those  who  never  made  direct  acquaintance  with  him 
to  repair  their  loss  as  far  as  may  be  possible. 

E.  D.  Perry 

Columbia  University 

The  writings  of  Professor  Cajori  on  mathematical  subjects 
have  long  been  well  known  and  highly  valued.  A  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  his  History  of  elementary  mathematics 
will  be  appreciated.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1917.     324  p.     $1.75.) 

A  very  vigorous  and  well-documented  discussion  of  some 
aspects  of  the  war  has  been  found  in  German  imperialism  and 
international  law  by  Jacques  de  Dampierre.  The  authorities 
used  are  official  documents  and  reports  and  French  govern- 
ment archives.  The  book,  unfortunately,  is  without  an 
index.    (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1917.    277  p.) 

A  human  document  of  exceptional  importance  and  fasci- 
nating interest  is  a  collection  of  speeches  of  M.  Veni- 
zelos,  entitled  Greece  in  her  true  light.  These  speeches  of  a 
man  who  is  not  only  the  greatest  statesman  of  Greece,  but 
one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  his  generation,  aim  to 
express  the  policy  and  situation  of  Greece  in  the  world  war. 
The  translation  has  been  excellently  done.  (New  York: 
Socrates  A.  Xanthaky  &  Nicholas  G.  Sakelarios.  191 6. 
288  p.) 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

No  excuse  is  required  for  devoting  the  larger  portion  of 
this  issue  of  the  Review  to  the  full  text  of  the  new  education 
bill  for  England  and  Wales,  which  was  intro- 
EducatiorBill  ^^^ced  into  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  govern- 
ment measure  by  Mr.  Herbert  A.  L.  Fisher, 
Minister  of  Education.  This  measure,  which  deserves  careful 
examination  by  students  of  educational  administration  in 
the  United  States,  is  the  result  of  long  study  and  almost 
endless  discussions  and  conferences.  Mr.  Fisher,  who  as  a 
leader  of  the  younger  company  of  scholars  at  Oxford  and 
more  recently  as  Vice-Chancellor  of  Sheffield,  has  made  him- 
self a  genuine  power  in  English  education,  is  probably  the 
best  possible  person  to  bring  the  measure  forward. 

Emphasis  is  everywhere  laid  on  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fisher's 
present  proposals  are  the  legitimate  development  of  a  century 
of  effort  and  that  they  represent  the  real  continuity  of  pro- 
gress in  English  legislation.  Almost  the  only  significant  criti- 
cism that  has  been  made  of  Mr.  Fisher's  Bill  is  that  he  has  not 
gone  so  far  as  public  opinion  was  prepared  to  go.  The  Lon- 
don Times  in  congratulating  Mr.  Fisher  on  his  great  Bill  says 
that  it  contains  almost  everything  asked  for  by  The  Times 
during  the  past  two  years  and  that  it  opens  not  only  a  new 
era  in  education,  but  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  England. 


The  excellent  report  of  a  special  committee  of  the  High 
School  Masters'  Club  of  Massachusetts  appointed  to  consider 

the  subject  of  the  Junior  High  School,  discusses 
Hi  hsT"^l      ^^^^  organization  in  its  various  bearings — its 

significance  in  a  system  of  education  and  its 
advantages,  the  arguments  against  it,  the  program  of  studies 
in  schools  already  established  and  suggested  programs  for 
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others.  A  fact  which  has  most  of  all  imprest  the  committee 
in  the  course  of  its  inquiry,  the  report  states,  is  the  remark- 
able interest  that  is  shown  in  the  junior  high  school  move- 
ment in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  sees,  as  the  principal 
reasons  for  this  interest,  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  work  of  the 
last  two  or  three  grades  of  the  elementary  school  which  re- 
sults from  a  variety  of  causes,  and  a  consciousness  of  the 
great  gap  that  now  exists  between  the  grades  and  the  high 
school. 

The  junior  high  school  to  face  these  difficulties,  means,  in 
the  sense  of  the  report,  the  grouping  of  grades  seven  and 
eight,  or  of  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  to  form  a  new  educational 
unit  in  which  there  shall  be  some  freedom  of  choice  of  studies 
by  the  pupils,  a  considerable  change  in  the  traditional  con- 
tent of  the  subjects  and  methods  of  instruction,  departmental 
teaching,  promotion  by  subject,  and  prevocational  work. 
The  advantages  of  such  an  organization,  as  set  forth  by  the 
report,  are,  first  of  all,  that  the  aptitudes  and  abilities  of  the 
pupils  are  more  easily  discovered  and  provided  for,  owing  to 
the  greater  freedom  in  the  choice  of  work.  There  is,  as  a 
consequence,  an  active  retention  of  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
school  that  under  the  old  organization  with  the  completion 
of  the  sixth  grade,  both  for  educational  and  physical  reasons, 
is  very  apt  to  lag.  The  junior  high  school  offers  the  pupil, 
with  necessary  limitations,  the  work  that  he  may  do,  on  the 
assumption  that  he  is  more  apt  to  do  well  what  he  has  of  his 
own  accord  chosen  to  do.  The  uncertainty  of  the  pupil  as  to 
what  he  really  desires  to  do  is  also  met  by  the  use  of  prevoca- 
tional work,  the  purpose  of  which  is  simply  to  find  out  the 
kind  for  which  he  has  the  greatest  aptitude.  Another  im- 
portant advantage  exists  in  departmental  instruction,  and, 
as  its  natural  insult,  promotion  by  subject;  and  still  another 
is  the  earlier  introduction  of  certain  subjects,  like  foreign 
languages,  which  have  generally  been  taught  only  in  the 
secondary  school.  A  further  advantage  claimed  for  the 
junior  high  school  is  the  possibility  of  a  better  social  adjust- 
ment thru  the  attainment  of  a  more  homogeneous  school  at- 
mosphere.   It  is  the  general  testimony,  says  the  report,  of 
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those  who  have  had  experience  that  the  pupils  show  better 
spirit  and  interest  in  their  work;  that  discipline  is  easier; 
that  there  is  less  retardation  and  a  lower  school  mortality. 
The  plan,  furthermore,  makes  easier  the  transition  to  the 
high  school  in  that  the  pupil  has  been  gradually  prepared  for 
its  methods  and  conditions,  instead  of  being  abruptly  precipi- 
tated into  them.  It  also  makes  notably  easier  as  a  new 
system  the  introduction  of  desirable  educational  reforms  that 
it  would  have  been  otherwise  impossible  to  secure.  The  dis- 
advantages weigh  light  in  the  balance.  The  objection  that 
there  is  under  the  plan  too  early  and  too  marked  differentia- 
tion in  the  work  of  the  pupils  is  the  principal  one,  but  it  does 
not  seem  insuperable,  or  even  incapable  of  ready  adjustment 
and  control. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  1 9 14  recorded  one  hundred  and  ninety- three  cities 
as  having  junior  high  schools  in  1913-1914,  and  two  hundred 
and  twenty-two  others  that  were  seriously  considering  the 
adoption  of  the  plan.  It  is,  accordingly,  not  a  theory,  but  a 
condition  of  American  education  that  has  already  justified 
itself  and  that  without  a  doubt  has  come  to  stay. 


The  cooperative  system  of  education  is  discust  in  Bulletin 

37,  series  of  191 6,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 

which  contains  specifically  a  detailed  account  of 

ooperative      cooperative  education  as  developed  in  the  Col- 

EducatlOn  irr--  •  titt-'  r    r^' 

lege  of  Engmeermg  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, by  Clyde  W.  Park,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  in  his  letter  of  transmittal 
describes  the  system  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive experiments  in  education  in  recent  years,  the  im- 
portance of  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only  prac- 
tical, but  is  also  based  upon  fundamentally  correct  principles 
of  education.  The  present  pamphlet  describes  the  Cincin- 
nati cooperative  idea  in  its  inception,  the  experimental 
period  of  its  adoption,  and  the  reorganized  system  at  present 
in  force,  with  a  consideration  at  the  end  of  other  applications 
of  the  cooperative  plan. 
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'Cooperative  system'  is  defined  as  "the  coordination  of  the- 
oretical and  practical  training  in  a  progressive  educational 
program."  "Since  the  agency  which  furnishes  the  actual 
experience,"  continues  the  report,  "is  always  some  branch  of 
actual  industry,  the  reciprocal  relation  between  school  and 
shop  permits  the  fullest  possible  utilization,  for  educational 
purposes,  of  equipment  used  in  commercial  production" — 
which  translated  into  the  ordinary  vernacular  means  simply 
that  the  shop  itself,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  a  working  indus- 
trial plant  becomes  in  this  plan  the  laboratory  which  fur- 
nishes to  the  university  the  opportunity  to  study  under  ac- 
tual conditions  the  applied  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  The 
cooperative  relation  that  exists  between  school  and  industry 
is  in  reality  the  vital  part  of  the  system,  that  must  be  worked 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties  concerned  and  to  the 
educational  and  industrial  advantage  mutually  involved  in 
the  arrangement.  At  the  present  time,  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  cooperates  with  almost  one  hundred  firms,  repre- 
senting the  principal  phases  of  construction,  manufacture, 
and  transportation.  The  plan,  says  the  report,  has  shown 
itself  to  be  adapted  to  a  variety  of  courses,  including  civil, 
chemical,  and  mechanical  engineering,  and  to  a  range  of  in- 
dustries from  railroad  construction  to  ink  manufacturing. 

In  the  discussion  of  applications  other  than  the  present  one 
of  the  cooperative  plan,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  course  at 
Cincinnati  was  first  suggested  by  the  existence  side  by  side 
of  an  institution  for  teaching  young  men  and  a  great  indus- 
trial plant  in  which  as  graduates  these  same  young  men  would 
put  their  theory  into  practise,  and  it  was  proposed  merely  to 
take  advantage  of  what  may  be  called  the  'laboratory  of  in- 
dustrial environment'  in  the  training  of  students  whose  book 
learning  found  practical  illustration  in  that  environment. 
Since  one  community  varies  widely  from  another  in  the 
nature  and  extent  of  its  industrial  interests,  it  is  evident,  the 
report  continues,  that  there  must  be  a  corresponding  varia- 
tion in  the  details  of  a  cooperative  course  designed  to  fit  a 
particular  community.  Each  institution  has  its  own  particu- 
lar set  of  conditions,  industrial  and  educational,   and  in 
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planning  a  cooperative  course,  which  after  reading  this  pam- 
phlet it  would  seem  under  circumstances  a  wise  thing  to  do, 
account  must  accurately  be  taken  of  these  conditions.  In  an 
appendix,  the  report  gives  typical  sheets  and  outlines  of 
work  in  various  industries,  and  a  bibliography  on  several 
pages  of  the  cooperative  system.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  illustrations  from  photographs. 


A  tentative  outline  of  a  proposed  educational  code  for  the 
State  of  Colorado  has  been  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the 
Denver  Civic  and  Commercial  Association, 
Codelorclb^^  '^^    Collaboration    with    teachers,     school 

officials  and  business  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  state,  and  based,  according  to  its  statement,  upon  the 
most  progressive  educational  organization  and  legislation  in 
other  states  viewed  in  the  light  of  Colorado's  needs — all  of 
which  is  one  more  sign  of  the  educational  awakening  that  is 
coming  to  many  parts  of  the  country  as  a  consequence  of  a 
closer  scrutiny  and  wider  publicity  of  existing  conditions. 

The  committee  aims,  it  is  stated,  at  the  formulation  of  a 
model  code.  In  its  important  details,  the  code  here  proposed 
substitutes  a  state  board  of  education  of  five  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  for  the  present  ex-officio  board,  con- 
sisting of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the 
secretary  of  state  and  the  attorney  general ;  and  a  commis- 
sioner of  education  appointed  by  the  state  board  of  education 
for  the  present  elective  state  superintendent.  It  places 
greater  responsibility  upon  the  state  board  of  education  for 
development  of  education  in  the  state;  and  creates  county 
boards  of  education,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  appoint  a  county 
superintendent  of  schools  as  opposed  to  the  present  method  of 
electing  this  officer,  and  county  school  district  boards  for 
control  of  rural  schools.  It  provides  for  election  annually  of 
one  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  first-class  districts 
with  five-year  terms,  and  defines  more  clearly  the  powers  and 
duties  of  boards  of  directors  and  their  officers.  It  encourages 
junior  high  schools;  emphasizes  library  work;  provides  state 
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tax  for  support  of  schools,  for  the  issuance  of  serial  bonds  for 
construction  of  school  buildings,  for  the  safe  and  profitable 
investment  of  schools  funds,  for  better  sanitation  and  greater 
conservation  of  the  health  of  pupils,  for  the  wider  scope  of 
vocational  training,  and  with  certain  exceptions,  for  full  nine 
months'  school  in  rural  communities.  Some  of  these  changes 
require  amendments  to  the  state  constitution.  Alternative 
provisions,  however,  are  included  that  are  intended  to  be 
capable  of  immediate  statutory  enactment.  Criticisms  and 
suggestions  are  invited  by  the  committee. 


The  third  of  the  Supplementary  Educational  Monographs 
issued  under  the  editorship  of  the  School  of  Education  of  the 

University  of  Chicago  is  a  thoro  discussion  of 
s^h°"i  ij^'t       ^^^  Administration  of  Secondary-School  Units, 

by  Leonard  V.  Koos,  Associate  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation in  The  University  of  Washington.  The  whole  is  a 
digest  and  interpretation  of  material  gathered  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Secon- 
dary School  and  the  Definition  of  the  Unit.  The  material 
itself  is  from  1,570  responses,  representing  416  schools,  to 
questionnaires  sent  out  by  the  committee  to  the  i  ,047  secon- 
dary schools  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  North  Central  Asso- 
ciation. The  report  covers  as  units  of  instruction,  Latin  and 
Greek;  modern  languages,  viz.,  French,  German,  and  Span- 
ish; mathematics;  science,  viz.,  general  science,  physiogra- 
phy, botany,  zoology,  biology,  physiology,  chemistry,  and 
physics;  history,  viz.,  ancient,  medieval  and  modern,  Eng- 
lish, and  American;  the  vocational  subjects,  viz.,  manual 
training  and  mechanical  drawing,  home  economics  and  house- 
hold art,  and  the  various  commercial  subjects;  fine  arts;  and 
public  speaking.  These  are  severally  considered  in  turn  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  offering  that  is  made  in  the  schools, 
the  organization  of  courses,  methods  of  instruction,  and  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  work  in  a  scheme  of  education.  The 
final  chapter  contains  as  a  resume  some  of  the  general  admin- 
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istrative  aspects  of  the  subjects  in  high  school  programs  that 
are  brought  out  by  the  report,  among  them  the  time  factor, 
plainly  one  of  the  most  important  of  all ;  the  problem  of  set- 
ting up  distinctions  between  elementary  and  more  advanced 
courses  in  each  of  the  particular  fields;  the  proper  function 
of  the  textbook  in  the  course;  the  interrelation  of  subjects; 
and  the  touch  of  a  subject  with  life.  The  need  of  bringing 
school  work  into  touch  with  life,  says  the  report,  is  recognized 
by  the  mere  presence  in  the  modern  high  school  program  of 
the  study  of  certain  of  the  subjects  considered  in  the  mono- 
graph, like  agriculture,  manual  training,  home  economics 
and  household  art,  and  the  commercial  subjects — a  practise, 
the  report  goes  on  to  explain,  that  represents  a  distinct  con- 
trast to  the  older  education  that  seems  almost  at  times  to 
have  selected  content  merely  because  this  was  completely 
isolated  from  life.  The  author  of  the  report  sees  in  the  new 
tendencies  in  education  a  loss  of  faith  in  the  operation  of  this 
principle  and  the  desire  to  make  an  educational  offering  that 
is  more  or  less  immediately  applicable  in  life's  relations.  The 
report  is  a  valuable  one  in  a  vastly  important  educational 
field  and  should  be  taken  into  active  and  wide  consideration. 


Bulletin  21,  Series  of  1916,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  is  a  monograph  on  Vocational  Secondary  Edu- 
cation prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Vocational 
Vocational      Education  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

Education  i        ,  ^  i-  i      • 

The  report  has  been  made,  accordmg  to  the  mtro- 
duction,  for  the  particular  assistance  of  those  who  have  in 
mind  the  introduction  of  vocational  education  in  any  given 
community.  It  contains,  accordingly,  a  short  account  of  the 
history  and  development  of  vocational  education  in  general ; 
a  description  of  the  types  of  vocational  schools  that  have  been 
established  in  this  country  and  where  they  are  located;  an 
analysis  of  the  terms  and  definitions  most  frequently  used  in 
education,  in  the  interest  of  a  consistent  and  definite  termi- 
nology ;  an  explanation  of  how  to  investigate  the  need  for  the 
work,  the  ways  in  which  it  may  be  introduced  and  its  proper 
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organization;  some  valuable  reference  to  the  relation  be- 
tween vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance ;  a  state- 
ment of  the  possible  methods  of  financing  the  undertaking; 
and,  finally,  the  problems  that  on  account  of  the  highly 
differentiated  character  of  the  trades  and  industries  con- 
cerned in  industrial  education  do  not  appear  in  other  fields 
and  have  not  always  definitely  been  determined  in  this.  To 
the  whole  is  appended  a  digest  of  the  laws  of  the  states  that 
provide  state  aid  for  a  more  or  less  extended  system  of  voca- 
tional education. 

Vocational  education,  according  to  the  report,  is  any  form 
of  education,  whether  given  in  a  school  or  elsewhere,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  fit  an  individual  to  pursue  effectively  a 
recognized  profitable  employment.  The  report  would  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  various  forms  of  'practical  arts'  educa- 
tion, which  resemble  it,  by  the  implied  fact  that  these  do  not 
result  in  definite  forms  of  vocational  efficiency.  The  types 
of  vocational  schools  in  the  United  States  are  of  several  kinds. 
They  are  agricultural  schools,  in  which  the  teaching  of  some 
form  of  agriculture  is  made  the  prominent  feature ;  commer- 
cial schools,  in  which  bookkeeping,  stenography  and  type- 
writing, salesmanship,  buying,  and  general  office  practise 
are  the  controlling  courses  taught;  industrial  schools,  in 
which  the  definite  teaching  of  some  trade  constitutes  the 
work;  homemaking  schools,  in  which  the  activities  of  the 
home — cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  and  the  like — are  taught ; 
and  technical  high  schools,  which  offer  general  courses  in 
machine  working,  woodworking,  and  other  forms  of  manual 
work  with  little  direct  effort,  as  a  usual  thing,  to  teach  specific 
occupations.  Taken  together,  these  various  schools  are  classi- 
fied by  the  report  into  three  general  types,  viz.,  day  voca- 
tional schools,  in  which  the  pupils  attend  the  greater  part  of 
the  working  day  for  at  least  five  days  in  the  week;  evening 
vocation  schools,  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  the  same 
operation  in  which  the  pupil  is  employed  in  the  daytime  and 
in  which  he  wishes  further  instruction  to  increase  his  effi- 
ciency, or,  it  may  be,  in  some  occupation  which  the  pupil 
wishes  to  enter  which  differs  materially  from  his  regular  daily 
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work;  and  continuation  or  part-time  schools,  in  which  the 
pupil  receives  some  form  of  day  school  instruction  at  the 
same  time  that  he  is  employed  in  the  shop.  This  last  class 
provides  vocational  training  opportunities  for  those  who 
have  left  school  before  completing  their  elementary  educa- 
tion, and  who  are  handicapt  by  lack  of  schooling,  both  for 
successful  wage  earning  and  for  intelligent  citizenship.  The 
report  concludes  that  by  far  the  largest  number  of  the  youth 
of  the  land  must  be  reached  by  these  schools,  which  will  take 
part  of  the  working  time  of  young  persons  between  fourteen 
and  eighteen  years  of  age ;  and  while  it  is  important  to  pro- 
vide for  preparatory  vocational  training  for  every  boy  and 
girl  who  can  afford  to  spend  a  longer  time  in  school  than  is 
required  by  law,  it  is  still  more  important  to  provide  for  that 
great  mass  of  children  whose  education  is  at  present  termi- 
nated by  entrance  upon  a  'job',  and  whose  only  prospect  for 
further  education  is  dependent  upon  its  not  being  divorced 
from  the  possibility  of  wage  earning  at  the  same  time.  "To  a 
large  extent,"  forcibly  says  the  report,  "the  schools  have 
abandoned  the  adolescent  wage  earner  entirely  to  the  shop 
and  the  factory  and  have  taken  no  further  responsibility  or 
care  for  his  preparation  or  guidance,  just  at  the  time  in  his 
life  when  he  most  needs  discipline,  instruction,  and  the  di- 
rection of  his  newly  awakened  social,  civic,  and  industrial 
interests." 

The  chapter  on  the  relation  between  vocational  education 
and  vocational  guidance  is  worthy  of  the  widest  possible  at- 
tention for  the  clarity  and  conviction  of  the  statement  of  con- 
ditions that  everyone  recognizes,  but  which  have  never  been 
sufficiently  considered  and  heeded.  The  most  fruitful  field 
of  vocational  guidance  and  its  logical  starting  point,  says  the 
report,  is  the  school.  Vocational  help,  it  is  pointed  out,  will 
always  be  needed  for  young  people  outside  of  the  schools 
and  for  older  persons  who  have  not  found  themselves  in  their 
life's  work.  The  best  service,  however,  can  be  rendered  in 
the  plastic  years  of  school  life,  when  courses  of  study  and 
school  influences  may  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  real  prep- 
aration for  a  vocation,  and  before  all,  to  its  proper  choice. 
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The  old  vocational  influences  have  disappeared ;  vocational 
guidance  must  now  come  thru  other  means,  and  notably  thru 
the  school. 


A  perusal  of  some  of  the  western  educational  journals  leads 

to  the  painful  inference  that  some  wicked  politicians  must  be 

at  work  upon  the  organization  of  the  National 

National      Education  Association.     For  example,  the  Ohio 
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Association  Educational  Monthly,  commentmg  on  the  recent 
translation  of  Secretary  Springer  from  his  compe- 
tently filled  post  to  the  surrounding  void,  ventures  to  raise 
the  question  as  to  who  determined  the  wisdom  of  such  action. 
The  Monthly  adds,  "Certainly  the  members  of  the  National 
Education  Association  were  not  consulted  in  any  way  regard- 
ing it."  Surely  there  must  be  some  mistake  about  this,  for 
some  years  ago  it  was  announced  thru  the  public  press  that 
the  National  Education  Association  had  reformed  itself, 
escaped  from  the  control  of  all  grasping  individuals  and  spe- 
cial interests,  and  was  thereafter  to  be  the  pure  and  unde- 
filed  creature  of  the  direct  primary  and  the  referendum. 
Similarly  the  Sierra  Educational  News  in  commenting  on 
the  recent  Portland  meeting  ventures  the  hypothesis  that 
the  National  Education  Association  is  "dominated  by  those 
ambitious  for  power,"  and  adds  that  "no  self-respecting 
teacher  will  long  contribute  time  and  money  to  an  organiza- 
tion, the  policies  of  which  are  shaped  by  a  small  group." 
This  statement,  too,  surprizes  and  pains  us.  Numerous  out- 
givings in  the  public  press,  particularly  that  portion  of  it 
published  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  other 
centers  of  light  and  leading,  had  lead  to  the  conviction  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  such  wickedness  permitted  in  the 
National  Education  Association.  Virtue,  sacrifice  and  ser- 
vice, we  were  told,  ruled  supreme  and  unchallenged.  We 
wonder  if  these  several  chroniclers  and  observers  can  be 
wrong? 
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OUR  BIRTHRIGHT  OR  A  MESS  OF  POTTAGE  ? 

The  Princeton  Classical  Conference  in  June  was  an  appeal 
to  the  facts  of  educational  experience  and  a  vigorous  call 
to  do  our  duty  in  the  light  of  that  experience.  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  our  country  has  so  varied  and  powerful  a 
presentation  been  made  of  the  true  claims  and  meaning  of 
classical  studies  in  our  education.  It  was  remarkable  that 
at  a  time  when  the  thought  of  the  country  was  absorbed  in 
the  world  war — a  time  when  other  questions  naturally  sink 
out  of  sight — the  proceedings  at  this  meeting  aroused  such 
intense  and  wide-spread  interest.  Newspapers  in  all  parts 
of  the  land  gave  some  report  of  the  proceedings  and  gen- 
erally added  their  editorial  approval.  Both  the  little 
pamphlet  distributed  at  the  meeting  and  Senator  Lodge's 
closing  address  had  to  be  reprinted  in  special  editions.  The 
statements  of  some  three  hundred  eminent  Americans,  most 
of  them  representing  the  practical  walks  of  life,  have  now 
been  printed  in  a  volume^  with  the  addresses  at  the  Confer- 
ence, and  a  full  statistical  statement.  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  cabinet  officers,  senators,  representatives  of 
the  business  world  in  manufacturing,  railways,  banking, 
insurance,  publishing,  and  other  fields,  leaders  in  the  law, 
medicine,  engineering,  the  physical  and  natural  sciences, 
editors  and  journalists,  students  of  modern  literature,  his- 

1  Vdlm  of  the  classics,  Princeton  University  Press,  October,  191 7. 
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torians,  economists,  and  others,  including  many  of  the  first 
names  in  our  land,  combine  to  give  their  testimony  as  to 
the  necessary  value  of  the  classics  in  our  liberal  education. 
The  educational  records  have  also  been  searched,  and  it 
appears  clearly  that,  no  matter  how  well  or  poorly  the  classics 
are  supposed  to  be  taught,  the  classically  trained  students  de- 
cidedly surpass  the  non-classically  trained  students  in  their 
school  and  college  studies  generally.  Here  are  some  hard 
facts  which  can  not  be  explained  away.  They  are  extreriiely 
practical  elements  which  must  be  taken  into  account  when 
constructing  any  plan  of  American  liberal  education.  To 
ignore  them  is  unsafe ;  to  deny  them  is  impossible. 

The  Conference  was  called  into  existence,  first,  as  a  pro- 
test against  recent  unfair  attacks  on  the  classics.  If  this 
was  all  the  Conference  meant,  it  was  not  of  more  than  pass- 
ing importance.  This,  however,  was  not  its  main  purpose. 
Nor  was  it  called  to  oppose  vocational  education  or  modern 
studies.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  expressly  and  positively 
friendly  to  them — notably  so  to  science  and  modern  litera- 
ture. But  neither  passing  attacks  nor  supposed  rivalry  of 
other  studies  gave  the  Conference  its  remarkable  meaning. 
It  was  largely  the  proposed  creation  of  the  so-called  modern 
school,  from  which  the  study  of  the  classics  was  to  be  defi- 
nitely excluded,  and  the  wide  publication  and  dissemination 
by  the  General  Education  Board  of  documents  exclusively 
on  one  side  of  the  question,  which  helped  to  give  the  matter 
another  and  more  important  aspect.  Not  that  any  one  has 
the  right  to  object  to  the  creation  of  the  proposed  modern 
school — that  is  not  the  question.  The  objection  is  to  pre- 
judging the  case  by  establishing  the  so-called  modern  school 
without  also  establishing  another  school  of  the  other  type 
with  equal  resources  and  equal  friendliness  of  control,  so 
that  both  kinds  of  education  may  be  tested  in  a  really  sci- 
entific manner  and  on  equal  terms.  By  shutting  the  door 
to  the  establishment  of  this  other  school,  it  is  impossible  to 
sustain  the  claim  to  impartiality  on  questions  of  educational 
theory,  and  it  is  also  impossible  to  have  a  scientific  basis 
on  which  to  test  comparatively  the  expected  results  of  the 
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modern  school.  Let  the  General  Education  Board  once 
establish  another  school  in  which  the  classics  and  mathe- 
matics shall  be  fully  recognized,  and  the  school  conducted 
by  those  who  believe  in  it,  and  also  publish  literature  on  more 
than  one  side  of  the  question,  and  refrain  from  publishing 
any  statistical  material  which  can  not  be  proved  to  be  accu- 
rate— then  criticism  would  vanish. 

The  Princeton  Conference  was  not,  however,  a  mere 
rally  of  friends  of  the  classics,  nor  an  attack  on  anybody.  In 
fact,  professors  and  teachers  of  the  classics  were  excluded 
from  the  program.  It  was  a  rally  of  the  friends  of  the 
unity  of  our  higher  knowledge ;  of  men  and  women  who  be- 
lieve that  the  best  liberal  education  must  contain  classics 
and  modern  literature,  mathematics  and  science,  and  history 
and  philosophy,  as  central  fundamental  studies.  They  be- 
lieve the  experience  of  the  modern  world  shows  that  this 
type  of  education  must  be  vigorously  sustained  unless  our 
higher  education  is  to  sink,  our  professional  and  technical 
training  to  lose  their  sustaining  standards,  and  the  higher 
intelligence  of  the  nation  to  be  weakened.  It  protests 
against  all  intellectual  slackers  and  all  want  of  preparedness 
in  an  education  which  ought  to  be  based  on  the  ideas  of 
discipline  and  duty,  and  it  appeals  directly  to  those  primal 
convictions  of  the  American  people  which  are  once  more 
waking  into  new  vigor  as  the  sole  hope  of  our  nation  at  a 
time  when  the  grim  realities  of  the  world  war  are  more  and 
more  forced  upon  our  attention.  It  is  a  challenge  to  the 
easy-going  view  of  life,  to  the  slouching  go-as-you-please 
type  of  student,  and  a  clamorous  call  for  an  educational 
training  founded  on  the  best  educational  standards. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  Conference  awakened  an  alert  response 
all  over  the  land.  The  time  for  letting  the  organization  of 
studies  slide  by  the  board  is  over,  and  the  time  for  the  new 
construction  is  close  at  hand.  The  things  of  deepest  intel- 
lectual and  moral  value  are  revealed  anew,  as  in  a  flash,  as 
the  one  true  foundation  for  the  best  liberal  education. 
This  winter  will  be  a  time  of  serious  pondering  in  all  edu- 
cational circles. 
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The  war  has  much  to  do  with  this.  If  our  object  in  the 
United  States  is  merely  to  become  practically  efficient  as 
Germany  now  is,  without  the  guiding  control  of  higher 
truths,  then  we  need  not  waste  much  time  on  having  any 
kind  of  liberal  education,  for  there  will  be  little  of  it  left  to 
save.  An  autocracy  can  best  manage  to  get  along  with 
inordinate  practical  efficiency  as  its  god,  but  a  democracy 
has  no  such  center  of  authority  by  which  to  organize  prac- 
tical efficiency.  Unless  our  democracy  can  raise  from  its 
own  sons  of  the  people  those  who  are  to  be  its  highly  trained 
guides,  acting  under  the  unifying  impulse  of  a  common  en- 
lightenment, there  is  no  power  left  to  save  our  land  from 
intellectual  inferiority  or  to  control  practical  efficiency  by 
higher  instincts.  The  way  must  be  open  for  every  boy  and 
girl  of  high  capacity  from  the  bottom  round  of  the  ladder  to 
the  very  top.  Otherwise,  we  shall  not  have  our  continuous 
supply  of  leaders  coming  to  the  top,  and  we  shall  not  have 
leaders  who  are  really  conscious  of  the  needs  of  the  people. 
Liberal  education,  in  that  event,  would  become  a  fad  or 
possession  of  an  isolated  class  and  not  the  true  representative 
of  the  combined  ability  of  all  of  the  best-trained  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  people.  There  is  no  securing  this  result, 
and  with  it  the  standards  of  public  enlightenment,  without 
a  definite  and  vigorous  training  in  higher  education,  and 
there  is  no  system  of  higher  education  which  can  be  con- 
structed if  the  plain  lessons  of  experience  are  disregarded  in 
favor  of  the  fads  and  follies  of  professional  reformers  who 
mistake  discontent  with  the  past  for  discovery  of  the  future. 
Time  is  the  test  of  many  things,  and  among  the  many  things 
which  time  tests  most  truly  is  the  value  of  different  studies. 
It  is  the  verdict  of  the  best  modern  minds  that  mathematics 
and  science,  for  example,  are  invaluable  elements  in  modern 
liberal  training.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  historical 
and  political  studies.  And  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  record  of  facts,  we  shall  find  the  same  is  true  in  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  classical  studies,  especially  on  the  side  of 
language  and  literature  in  higher  education.  There  is 
nothing  dramatic  or  exciting,  perhaps,  in  these  elemental 
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truths.  They  are  very  simple,  and  as  indestructible  as  they 
are  simple,  because  they  belong  to  the  intelligent  experience 
at  the  foundation  of  all  education.  This  is  why,  especially 
just  now  when  war  is  calling  us  all  to  training,  self-denial, 
and  obedience  to  duty,  these  primal  truths  shine  again  in  a 
new  light.  They  are  the  one  hope  of  our  higher  education 
and  our  salvation  from  the  destruction  of  that  education, 
either  by  substituting  the  selfish  standards  of  commercialism 
or  the  weakening  allurements  of  pleasure  and  interest.  Duty 
is  not  always  "interesting." 

It  is  certain  that  the  world  war  will  leave  America,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  very  different  from  what  it  was.  It  is 
true  that  our  country  is  only  partly  stirred  as  yet,  but  it  is 
being  stirred  more  and  more  in  the  right  direction.  The 
knowledge  that  millions  of  our  young  men  are  down  on  the 
list  as  possible  soldiers,  and  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them  are  already  in  training,  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
more  to  follow,  the  self-imposed  industry  of  our  women  in 
war  work  and  the  prospective  training  of  our  whole  nation 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity  to  more  self-denying  living, 
are  daily  impressing  their  lessons  on  us  more  sharply.  The 
worship  of  practical  efficiency,  carried  by  Germany  to  such 
frightful  results  by  means  of  "science  in  the  service  of  death," 
is  making  clearer  every  day  the  truth  that  practical  efficiency 
must  be  controlled  for  beneficent  ends,  if  it  is  to  be  safe  for 
democracy  to  have  it.  We  are  beginning  to  believe  again 
that  the  discipline  of  mind  and  heart  by  means  of  the  studies 
which  experience  approves  is  the  noblest  intellectual  train- 
ing for  every  one  who  cares  for  truth  and  freedom.  The 
rigor  of  mathematics,  the  exactness  and  refinement  of  the 
classics,  the  lessons  of  history,  the  laws  of  science,  and  the 
visions  of  philosophy  are  again  appearing  as  elements  which 
are  needed  if  America  is  to  have  the  service  of  the  best- 
trained  minds  and  is  not  to  sink  into  a  state  of  provincial 
mediocre  dependence  in  things  intellectual.  Think  of  the 
present  confusion  of  our  education  in  colleges  and  schools 
alike!  How  few  school  superintendents  and  school  officers 
know  the  history  of  education  or  its  meaning,  or  the  meaning 
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of  their  educational  responsibility.  It  is  the  time  to  retire  all 
politicians  from  school  boards  and  superintendencies.  It  is 
the  time  to  banish  politicians  from  control  of  the  destinies 
of  universities  and  colleges.  It  is  time  to  read  the  history 
and  meaning  of  education  by  the  lamp  of  experience.  If 
this  is  done,  the  new  construction  of  our  education  will  be 
based  on  the  ideas  of  discipline  and  duty  and  on  using  with 
skill  and  vigor  the  few  fundamental  studies  of  most  general 
value  for  training  the  human  mind  to  its  highest  power. 
This  is  the  one  true  "efficiency,"  the  one  hope  of  both  safety 
and  progress — and  it  means  a  great  shaking  up  in  educa- 
tional circles.  It  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  it  means 
that  from  now  on  American  higher  education,  and  lower 
education  also,  shall  be  guided  solely  by  educational  stand- 
ards, without  reference  to  passing  whims  or  fancies  which 
from  time  to  time  titillate  but  do  not  develop  the  human 
mind. 

Andrew  F.  West 

Princeton  University 
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THE  PASSING  OF  THE  CLASSICS 

FORESHADOWED  BY  MR.  H.  G.  WELLS,  PRESIDENT-EMERITUS 
ELIOT,  AND  PRESIDENT  BUTLER 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Educational  Review, 
President  Butler  prophesies  that  it  will  soon  be  as  rare  a 
thing  for  a  student  in  the  university  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  as  it  is  now  for  a  student  to  read  Hebrew,  and  that 
the  same  thing  will  be  true  of  Latin  as  well  in  the  not  dis- 
tant future.  This  prophecy  does  not  come  from  one  who  is 
hostile  to  the  humanities,  or  ignorant  of  the  value  and  scope 
of  classical  studies.  On  the  contrary,  one  could  not  desire 
to  see  the  argument  for  these  studies  better  put  in  brief 
form  than  in  the  following  passage  quoted  from  the  printed 
Report  of  the  President  of  Columbia  University  to  its  Trus 
tees  for  the  year  191 6. 

"The  decline  in  the  number  of  those  American  students 
who  study  Greek  and  Latin  and  who  have  a  reasonable 
familiarity  with  the  history  and  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome  is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  No  educational  substitute 
for  Greek  and  Latin  has  ever  been  found  and  none  will  be 
found  so  long  as  our  present  civilization  endures,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  to  study  Greek  and  Latin  under  inspiring 
guidance  is  to  study  the  embryology  of  the  civilization 
which  we  call  European  and  American.  In  every  other 
field  of  inquiry  having  to  do  with  living  things,  the  study 
of  embryology  is  strongly  emphasized  and  highly  esteemed. 
What  is  now  attempted  all  over  this  country  is  to  bring 
youth  in  "a,  comprehension  of  a  civilization  which  has  historic 
and  easily  examined  roots,  without  revealing  to  them  the 
fact  and  often  without  understanding  the  fact  that  modern 
civilization  has  roots.    Phrase-making  and  vague  aspiration 
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for  the  improvement  of  other  people  unfortunately  are  now 
supposed  to  be  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  an  understand- 
ing of  how  civilization  came  to  be  what  it  is.  It  so  happens 
that  in  the  embryonic  period  of  our  civilization  man's 
intellectual  and  artistic  achievements  were  on  a  remark- 
able scale  of  excellence.  These  achievements  rightly  be- 
came the  standard  of  taste  and  of  judgment  for  those  gene- 
rations and  centuries  that  followed.  When  we  turn  aside 
from  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  therefore,  we  not 
only  give  up  the  study  of  the  embryology  of  civilization, 
but  we  lose  the  advantage  that  comes  from  intimate  associa- 
tion with  some  of  the  highest  forms  of  intellectual  achieve- 
ment. Conditions  that  now  exist  lay  a  heavy  burden  on 
teachers  of  the  ancient  classics.  They  have  heretofore  been 
all  too  successful  in  concealing  from  their  pupils  the  real 
significance  and  importance  of  Greek  and  Latin  studies. 
Unless  Greek  and  Latin  studies  are  to  become  museum 
pieces,  those  who  teach  them  must  catch  and  transmit  more 
of  the  real  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  classics  than  they  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing." 

The  spirit  of  this  passage  contrasts  strongly  with  that  of 
the  article  entitled  The  case  against  compulsory  Latin,  by 
President-Emeritus  Eliot  of  Harvard  University,  published 
last  March  in  the  Atlantic,  and  that  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  in 
the  April  Fortnightly  Magazine,  entitled  The  case  against 
the  classics.  Mr.  Wells  blusters  and  threatens.  Dr.  Eliot 
depreciates  the  ancient  civilizations  and  lays  stress  on  the 
bread-and-butter  argument,  while  President  Butler,  deplor- 
ing the  passing  of  the  classics,  still  points  inexorably  to  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  in  the  shape  of  the  statistics  of  the 
diminishing  number  of  students  who  choose  these  subjects 
freely.  Classical  scholars  and  teachers  must  read  with  very 
keen  interest  the  opinions  of  these  well-known  men,  two  of 
whom  have  long  been  leaders  in  educational  thought  and 
the  third  for  a  number  of  years  a  somewhat  explosive  critic 
of  the  manner  in  which  modern  youth  is  introduced  to  the 
problems  of  life. 

Mr.  Wells  writes  as  follows : 
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"These  Greek  monopolists  have  got  to  get  their  trade  and 
their  prejudices  and  privileges  out  of  the  way  of  our  sons 
and  our  people  and  our  public  services.  It  is  their  share  in 
the  sacrifice  of  these  creative  days."  Mr.  Wells  says  that 
he  speaks  as  Paterfamilias  seeking  a  philosophical  education 
for  his  son  and,  secondly,  as  a  citizen  desirous  of  seeing  his 
English-speaking  race  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
one  great  unifying  mind,  finding  itself  in  expression.  The 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  his  son  and  his  great  English- 
speaking  race  he  finds  in  the  university  teaching  of  philos- 
ophy, perpetually  cut  off  from  the  market-place  because  it 
is  reading  Greek,  thinking  badly  partly  in  Greek  and  partly 
in  English  with  a  partition  between,  and  writing  its  thoughts 
sloppily  and  confusedly  in  an  Anglo-Greek  jargon.  His  son, 
he  says,  has  learned  French  and  German  from  his  governess, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  that  his  thinking  will  be 
harmed  by  any  Gallic  or  Teutonic  admixture  in  "his  vision 
of  the  world  or  himself — that  is,  in  English," — I  quote  his 
father's  ideal  for  him.  But  the  fact  that  in  the  universities 
there  is  still  teaching  of  Greek  literature  and  Greek  philos- 
ophy is,  he  holds,  a  danger  threatening  his  son's  thinking 
and  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  English-speaking  people  to  keep  them  from  find- 
ing themselves  in  the  expression  of  one  great  unifying  mind. 
A  tribute  to  the  power  of  Greek  thought  is  unconsciously 
paid  by  Mr.  Wells  on  this  remarkable  page  of  writing 
against  the  study  of  it;  a  tribute  which  is  as  powerful  in 
its  way  as  are  the  words  of  President  Butler  already  quoted. 
The  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  still  potent  enough 
to  keep  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people  from  think- 
ing as  one  great  unifying  mind ;  the  spell  of  the  Greek  genius 
is  greater  than  any  one  has  dared  to  assert  heretofore.  But 
Mr.  Wells  proves  too  much  for  his  own  argument  in  this 
article,  which  is  singularly  ill-considered  and  not  marked  by 
good  temper.  He  needs  only  to  be  quoted  in  his  own  words 
to  be  confuted  on  most  points,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
paper  consists  of  a  vigorous  use  of  the  argumentum  ad 
hominem  in  his  attack  on  Mr.  Livingstone's  book.     In  his 
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recent  book  entitled  God  the  Invisible  King,  Mr.  Wells  com- 
ments on  the  rare  beauty  of  the  close  of  Professor  Gilbert 
Murray's  essay  on  Stoic  philosophy.  Now  Professor  Murray 
is  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford,  and  according  to  the 
indictment  of  university  Greek  teaching  just  cited,  he 
should  be  the  perfect  exemplar  of  the  sloppy  and  confused 
thought  and  English  which  Mr.  Wells  thinks  emanate  from 
men  who  have  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Greek  philosophy. 
Yet  even  he  can  find  no  criticism  for  the  justly  famous  pas- 
sage about  the  Friend  behind  Phenomena  except  that  with 
all  its  beauty  and  truth  of  expression  Professor  Murray's 
classical  training,  as  Mr.  Wells  says,  prevents  him  from 
identifying  this  friend  with  God,  the  Invisible  King,  recently 
discovered  by  Mr.  Wells. 

Mr.  Wells,  tho  a  violent  opponent  of  classical  training, 
is  not  a  formidable  one.  Dr.  Eliot,  however,  is  one  who  has 
a  special  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  higher  education  in 
this  country  and  would  undoubtedly  be  named  in  a  list  of 
the  great  educators  of  America.  His  argument  against  the 
classics  starts  from  the  statement  that  the  highest  human 
interests  are  concerned  with  religion,  government,  and  the 
means  of  supporting  and  improving  a  family.  The  religion 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  argues,  is  certainly  not  so  well 
worth  the  attention  of  the  American  boy  as  the  Jewish- 
Christian  religion;  the  Athenian  democracy  was  of  short 
duration,  did  not  set  a  good  example  to  any  later  state, 
and  the  study  of  it  is  of  little  use  to  a  voter  or  officer  in  any 
modern  state.  Admitting  that  the  empire  of  Rome  was  a 
very  impressive  example  of  the  ruthless  use  of  military 
power  in  conquest  and  the  unification  thru  wise  laws  and 
skillful  administration  of  an  empire,  containing  many  races, 
whose  religion,  language,  and  mode  of  life  were  diverse,  yet 
a  far  better  example  of  the  organization  of  such  an  empire 
is  to  be  found  in  the  British  Ernpire,  according  to  Dr. 
Eliot's  argument;  better,  he  says,  because  vaster,  more 
complex  in  every  respect,  far  less  cruel  and  brutal  than  the 
Roman.  For  any  student  of  government  he  holds  that  the 
study  of  the  British  Empire  is  a  far  better  study  than  that 
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of  Rome,  because  its  principles  and  methods  have  been  much 
more  humane  than  those  of  Rome,  its  risks  severer,  its  field 
the  world  instead  of  the  Near  East  and  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean  and  a  small  part  of  the  eastern 
Atlantic,  its  success  more  striking,  and  its  durability  un- 
questionably greater.  He  says  also  that  the  student  of  law 
should  choose  English  Law  in  preference  to  Roman  if  a 
choice  is  made,  as  the  former  is  of  far  greater  value  for  such 
a  student. 

I  have  quoted  Dr.  Eliot's  words  at  this  length  because 
they  afford  such  a  striking  example  of  the  defects  which  he 
himself  finds  in  many  professional  men  of  the  older  training 
— namely,  that  the  professional  man's  "habits  of  thought 
permit  vagueness,  obscurity,  and  inaccuracy,  and  his 
written  statement  lacks  that  measured,  cautious,  candid, 
simple  quality  which  the  scientific  spirit  fosters  and  incul- 
cates." (Dr.  Eliot  in  Publications  of  the  General  Education 
Board,  No.  2,  p.  10.)  Dr.  Eliot's  statement  that  the  Athenian 
democracy  has  nothing  of  value  for  the  voter  or  officer  of 
today  surely  comes  under  this  condemnation.  .  Those  who 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  constitutional  history  of  Athens, 
and  they  are  many,  regard  that  government  with  justice  as 
a  remarkable  example  of  working  democracy  logically  car- 
ried out  with  the  exception  of  the  two  great  blots  of  slavery 
and  the  subjugation  of  women.  The  condition  of  the  slaves 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  modern  workers  in  many  of 
our  industries,  and  until  our  hands  are  cleaner  in  the  manage- 
ment of  social  problems,  we  can  not  be  scornful  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  Athenian  democracy  without  laying  our- 
selves open  to  the  charge  of  ignorant  judgment.  Dr.  Eliot 
observes  that  when  in  this  great  war  we  see  modern  nations 
reverting  to  the  barbarous  customs  and  passions  which  were 
common  in  the  ancient  civilizations,  we  indignantly  resolve 
that  this  reversion  can  not  and  must  not  last.  Here  again 
his  historical  perspective  is  limited.  There  is  no  need  to 
make  the  salto  mortale  across  the  centuries  to  reach  bar- 
barity, and  the  war-making  in  Homer  is  merciful  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  a  later  day.    "If  you  were  to  compare  Greek 
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wars  with  those  of  an  earlier  century  of  Europe,  say  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany,  you  would  find  the  balance 
of  humanity  most  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks."^ 
And  read  the  account  of  the  attack  on  the  Island  of  Rathlin 
in  1574  under  the  leadership  of  "that  prince  of  corsairs,  of 
whom  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  be  proud,"  "by  whom  Eng- 
land was  launched  on  the  course  that  brought  her  to  the 
empire  of  the  seas,"  I  quote  the  latest  biographer^  of  Francis 
Drake,  and  seek  in  vain  for  any  recorded  event  in  Greek 
history  that  can  surpass  or  equal  the  atrocity  with  which 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  Antrim  Scots  were  butchered 
by  Englishmen  in  the  service  of  the  English  queen.  Great 
as  the  story  of  England's  empire  is,  it  does  not  serve  the 
interest  of  truth  or  wisdom  to  represent  her  as  infallible 
and  to  depreciate  the  history  of  the  little  Greek  city  which 
was  the  first  in  the  world  to  teach  enlightened  democracy, 
or  that  of  the  great  empire  of  early  Italy  to  which  we  owe 
our  civilization.  Of  the  countless  testimonies  to  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  Athenian  democracy  over  the  minds 
of  men,  I  will  cite  one  that  occurs  in  the  important  study 
of  eighteenth  century  England  called  The  village  laborer. 
The  authors^  say  with  reference  to  the  liberal  movement  in 
England  in  that  era  that  in  the  great  inheritance  of  moral 
and  liberal  ideas,  which  come  from  a  minority  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  passion  for  justice  between  peoples,  the 
sense  for  national  freedom,  the  great  body  of  principles  by 
which  to  check,  refine,  and  discipline  the  gross  appetites  of 
national  ambition,  which  have  become  an  important  and 
glorious  part  of  English  history,  it  is  not  fanciful  to  see  the 
ennobling  influence  of  the  Greek  writers  on  whom  every  eigh- 
teenth century  politician  was  bred  and  nourished.  Here  we 
have  the  opinion  of  two  investigators  of  social  and  political 
institutions,  whose  estimate  of  the  lasting  value  of  the  Athe- 
nian political  thought  is  of  greater  moment  than  that  of  Dr. 
Eliot.    If  we  turn  to  those  who  have  special  knowledge  of 

^  Mahaffy,  What  the  Greeks  have  done  for  civilization,  p.  199. 
2  Drake  and  the  Tudor  navy,  J.  S.  Corbett. 
'  J.  L.  and  Barbara  Hammond. 
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the  subject  of  Imperialism,  to  scholars  like  Lord  Bryce  or 
Professor  Tenney  Frank,  we  shall  find  a  picture  of  Roman 
Imperialism  and  an  estimate  of  Roman  Law  which  contrasts 
with  the  statements  of  Dr.  Eliot  in  his  Case  against  Rome. 
If  we  of  the  classical  side  should  urge  against  the  Bible 
"Socrates  was  a  better  man  than  Solomon,  Plato  had  a  great- 
er mind  than  Peter,"  we  should  not  be  begging  the  question 
more  reprehensibly  than  Dr.  Eliot  begs  it  in  his  argument 
about  the  Greek  and  Roman  religion  (sic)  and  the  Jewish- 
Christian  religion. 

"As  to  the  means  of  earning  a  living,"  writes  Dr.  Eliot, 
"no  one  will  now  think  of  maintaining  that  a  knowledge  of 
Latin  would  be  today  of  direct  advantage  to  an  American 
artisan,  farmer,  operative,  or  clerk,  inasmuch  as  the  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  has  been 
wholly  changed  since  Latin  became  a  dead  Language"  (sic) . 
This  argument  seems  to  imply  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  is 
of  less  advantage  to  the  American  artisan,  farmer,  or  the  like, 
than  formerly.  The  sentence  is  not  clear,  but  it  evidently 
contains  a  form  of  the  familiar  bread-and-butter  argument, 
which  can  be  used  against  all  the  humane  studies  and  against 
pure  science  as  well.  The  argument  is  picturesquely  put, 
and  with  a  fine,  aristocratic  brutality,  by  an  English  opponent 
of  the  humanities,  Viscount  Harberton,  in  his  recent  work  on 
Education  entitled  How  to  lengthen  our  ears.  *Why,"  he  asks, 
"not  leave  the  uneducated  man  alone?  What  is  the  matter 
with  him?  Do  you  want  him  to  recite  Homer  to  you?  Do 
you  want  him  to  speak  purer  grammer  to  his  cows?  And 
would  the  beasts  understand  him?  May  I  measure  your 
ears?"  Viscount  Harberton,  like  President  Eliot,  finds 
Athens  in  the  wrong,  but  he  has  a  more  just  idea  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Athens :  "Athens  originated  this  craze  for  educa- 
tion." His  educational  program  is  refreshingly  simple — 
there  is  no  use  or  merit  in  any  kind  of  culture;  a  man  who 
knows  a  Botticelli  from  a  Sassoferrato  without  a  catalog  is 
no  wise  superior  to  a  man  who  knows  a  Rolls-Royce  from  a 
Mercedes  as  it  passes  without  stopping  it  and  who  is  on 
nodding  terms  with  a  good  part  of  the  machinery.    There  is 
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no  real  reason  why  intellectual  culture  should  be  considered 
preferable  to  proficiency  in  golf,  bridge,  mechanics,  fishing,  or 
anything  else.  Again,  "For  my  part  if  we  were  to  have  noth- 
ing but  sweeps,  or  nothing  but  scholars,  I'd  ask  for  sweeps/'* 

I  do  not,  of  course,  impute  to  Dr.  Eliot  complete  intellec- 
tual kinship  with  Lord  Harberton,  who  objects  not  only  to 
compulsory  Latin,  but  to  all  compulsory  education  and  has 
solutions  for  all  social  and  educational  problems  that  go  far  be- 
yond those  of  Dr.  Eliot  in  their  imposing  simplicity.  But  I 
maintain  that  there  is  the  same  limitation  of  vision,  greater  in 
the  perfect  example  of  Matthew  Arnold's  "barbarian"  class  of 
English  society,  but  also  apparent  in  Dr.  Eliot's  emphasis  on 
the  lack  of  money  value  to  the  farmer  and  artisan  in  a  know- 
ledge of  Latin.  A  man  who  is  really  a  boor  might  be  good  at 
farming.  Lord  Harberton  would  deny,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
Dr.  Eliot  would,  that  a  farmer  who  had  a  habit  of  reading  with 
appreciation  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  would  be  a  wiser  and  bet- 
ter member  of  society.  Personally,  I  hold  that  if  a  farmer 
had  learned  some  Latin,  only,  like  Tom  Tulliver,  to  forget  it, 
he  would  be  the  better  for  it.  It  all  turns,  as  Socrates  keeps 
saying,  on  what  better  means.  Lord  Harberton  propounds 
the  question  and  gives  the  answer:  "After  all  is  Viscount 
Morley  a  better  man  than  a  Rugby  International?  If  so,  it 
must  be  inwardly."  And  here  Lord  Harberton  gives  exactly 
the  answer  that  Socrates  gives  Callicles  in  the  Gorgias,  only 
Lord  Harberton  means  one  thing  and  Socrates  exactly  the 
opposite. 

The  articles  of  Mr.  Wells  and  of  Dr.  Eliot  against  the  study 
of  classics  urge  no  argument  that  can  shake  the  faith  of  those 
who  hold  that  a  knowledge  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  their 
languages  and  literatures  is  necessary  for  all  who  would  have 
an  understanding  of  the  progress  of  man  and  the  history  of 
thought.  They  raise  the  question  of  the  value  of  such  studies 
to  the  artisan  class  and  to  those  vAio  are  to  pursue  what  is 
termed,  a  practical  life.  Whatever  be  the  answer  given  to  that 
question,  even  if  it  be  as  brutal  as  that  of  Lord  Harberton,  it 
leaves  untouched  the  value  of  Greek  and  Latin  to  the  higher 

*  English  Review,  January,  191 5. 
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intellectual  life.  The  statements  of  Dr.  Eliot  about  the 
ancient  civilizations  will  not  stand  before  a  comparison  with 
those  of  a  real  student  of  government  and  civilization  such  as 
J^ord  Bryce,  and  his  utilitarian  argument  has  at  least  a  family 
resemblance  to  Lord  Harberton's  question,  "Do  you  want 
him  to  talk  grammar  to  his  cows?" 

But  the  pronouncement  that  really  gives  grave  cause  for 
unhappy  reflection  to  the  upholders  of  the  classical  culture 
is  that  of  President  Butler,  when  he  points  to  the  unmistak- 
able fact  that  we  are  already  in  the  state  as  regards  Greek 
that  is  so  eagerly  desired  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  and  other 
zealous  "modernist-s,"  and  that  Latin  may  follow  Greek  if 
present  indications  of  educational  tendencies  are  to  be 
trusted.  President  Butler  assigns  the  blame  where  it  in  part 
at  least  belongs,  to  the  failure  of  classical  teachers  to  impress 
on  their  students  the  significance  and  importance  of  classical 
studies.  This  is  a  severe,  but  well-merited  charge.  In  this 
country  those  who  have  had  the  task  of  teaching  classics 
have  often  failed  to  know  their  subject  in  a  large  way,  and 
this  is  true  especially,  tho  not  exclusively,  of  those  who  have 
had  the  teaching  of  the  first  years  of  the  two  languages.  A 
Latin  teacher  in  the  high  school  has  often  been  inadequately 
trained  in  his  subject  and  has  taught  it  perforce  in  addition  to, 
or  instead  of,  a  subject  that  has  been  more  his  own.  One  often 
wonders  that  the  classical  teaching  in  the  high  schools  at  all 
survives  in  the  hands  of  the  tyros  to  whom  it  is  entrusted.  It 
is  a  powerful  testimony  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  subject 
that  even  Dr.  Eliot  admits  that  it  has  been  the  subject  best 
taught.  An  appalling  commentary  on  the  interest  of  some 
teachers  of  Latin  in  their  work  is  the  fact  that  in  an  attempt 
made  last  year  to  improve  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  a  large 
section  of  a  great  eastern  state,  the  president  of  the  classical 
association  of  the  section  in  question  circulated  a  pledge  that 
each  teacher  of  Latin  should  read  one  page  of  Latin  a  week 
in  addition  to  the  work  necessarily  read  and  assigned  to  the 
pupils  each  day.  This  is  surely  not  what  President  Butler 
well  calls  "classical  knowledge  in  action."  If  in  our  country 
the  Latin  language  and  literature  produce  such  a  state  of 
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boredom  in  the  teachers  that  they  have  to  be  pledged  to 
add  a  page  of  reading  of  the  great  Latin  authors  to  their 
week's  work,  we  can  not  expect  such  a  low  standard  of  in- 
tellectual life  among  the  teachers  to  produce  an  enthusiastic 
interest  in  their  pupils.  In  England,  France,  and  Germany 
the  classical  teachers  in  the  schools  are  often  productive 
scholars.  We  may  at  least  demand  in  this  country  that  they 
should  be  thoroly  acquainted  with  the  literature  which  they 
profess  to  teach  and  that  they  should  be  untiring  in  the  study 
of  it.  If  we  are  teaching  Caesar,  we  should  not  be  confined  by 
the  limits  of  the  school  edition  which  we  are  using,  but  we 
should  know  all  of  Caesar's  writings,  all  the  great  discussions 
of  his  character,  life,  and  period  and  should  be  specialists  in 
Caesar.  We  must  be  serious  students  if  we  are  to  be  suc- 
cessful teachers.  If  the  classics  do  not  for  us  fulfil  what 
Cicero  says  of  literature — studia  delectant  domi,  non  impediunt 
foris,  pernoctant  nobiscum,  perigrinantur,  rusticantur — ^we  are 
not  fitted  to  teach  these  subjects.  Classical  training  would 
have  a  higher  and  more  assured  place  in  this  country  if  its 
teachers  could  have  more  of  the  spirit  exprest  by  Gilbert 
Murray  in  his  Introduction  to  Greek  literature,  written  in 
1897 — "Such  knowledge  of  Greek  literature  as  I  possess  has 
been  of  enormous  interest  and  value  to  me;  for  the  last  ten 
years  at  least,  hardly  a  day  has  past  on  which  Greek  poetry 
has  not  occupied  a  large  part  of  my  thoughts,  hardly  a  deep 
and  valuable  emotion  has  come  into  my  life  which  has  not 
been  either  caused,  or  interpreted,  or  bettered  by  Greek 
poetry."  This  mutatis  mutandis  should  be  true  of  every  one 
who  would  be  a  worthy  classical  teacher  or  scholar.  We  need 
not  be  afraid  of  knowing  too  much  for  our  task.  Too  many 
know  too  little  and  are  mere  hucksters  of  learning.  'We 
talked  about  the  subjunctives  and  ablatives,"  is  the  memory 
carried  away  from  too  many  courses  of  Latin  study.  Sub- 
junctives deserve  their  share  of  consideration,  but  when  the 
teacher's  preparation  for  the  classroom  consists  in  going  over 
for  the  fiftieth  time  pages  of  grammar  relating  to  alleged  dis- 
tinctions of  meaning  in  the  subjunctive,  instead  of  dealing 
with  the  language  at  first  hand  and  with  the  content  of  the 
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reading  assigned,  we  can  not  expect  our  students  to  realize 
the  significance  and  importance  of  classical  studies. 

We  have,  as  we  believe,  an  incomparable  subject  for  the 
training  in  what  has  been  so  well  called  the  Humanities  in 
these  two  great  civilizations  which  we  profess  to  set  forth; 
the  history  of  the  teaching  of  which  is  in  itself  a  history  of  the 
progress  of  thought  from  ancient  to  modern  times ;  we  have 
material  and  tools  for  teaching  in  more  splendid  abundance 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  subject  in  the  curriculum.  If 
this  subject  passes  out  of  American  culture  because  its  im- 
portance is  not  understood  by  those  who  learn,  a  great  share 
of  the  responsibility  will  be  ours.  Gilbert  Murray  speaks  of 
the  fact  that  the  English  universities  have  made  the  great 
Greek  writers  an  integral  part  in  the  English  highest  national 
culture,  so  that  Homer  and  Sophocles  and  Plato  have  been 
living  forces  continually  working  upon  English  thought,  al- 
most like  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  and  Milton.  A  too  great 
attention  to  the  study  of  syntax  and  a  too  close  dependance  on 
German  scholarship  have  prevented  the  scholars  of  our  coun- 
try from  bringing  American  thought  under  the  civilizing  and 
fructifying  influence  of  the  Greek  literature  in  this  vital  way. 
While  teaching  the  grammatical  and  logical  side  of  the  an- 
cient languages  as  well  and  better,  if  possible,  we  must  further 
arouse  in  our  pupils  a  keen  interest  and  sense  of  the  values, 
spiritual,  historical,  and  political,  of  these  great  literatures 
and  cultures.  Our  pupils  should  be  made  to  realize  that  their 
study  of  all  later  languages  and  cultures  will  be  immeasurably 
the  better  for  the  study  of  classics. 

There  is  no  gulf  fixt  between  the  farm  or  the  market-place 
and  classics,  as  Mr.  Wells  and  Dr.  Eliot  say  or  imply.  A  boy 
who  read  Horace  in  the  intervals  of  ploughing  and  sowing 
and  other  farm  tasks  came  to  be  Commissioner  of  Education 
in  a  great  state  of  this  country,  and  his  constant  and  beauti- 
ful service  for  his  country,  for  the  public,  and  for  all  lovers  of 
poetry  and  beautiful  speech,  is  a  living  protest  against  the 
narrow  utilitarianism  which  says  that  the  classics  are  of  no 
value  to  the  lad  on  the  farm.  Another,  who  has  been  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  the  hotel  business  in  this  country, 
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learned  his  Greek  verbs  as  he  performed  his  tasks  on  the 
farm,  and  even  wrote  a  Greek  grammar.    He  is  a  trustee  of 
at  least  two  great  colleges  and  has  given  largely  of  his  time 
and  thought  and  substance  for  the  advancement  of  the 
higher  education.    There  was  here  no  inconsistency  felt  be- 
tween chopping  wood  and  learning  Greek.    Mr.  Wells  feels 
that  Oxford  is  divided  from  the  market-place.    It  has  been 
recently  noted  that  in  this  world  war  the  scientific  university 
of  Cambridge  is  more  remote  from  the  passion  of  contempor- 
ary affairs  than  is  the  classical  Oxford.     Both  have  alike 
given  all  their  youth  for  service  and  to  meet  death : 
" — far  in  France,  on  the  torn  Flanders  plain, 
"By  Sinai,  in  the  Macedonian  snows, 
"The  fly-plagued  heat  of  Tigris,  heat  and  rain, 
"On  wandering  waters,  where  the  black  squall  blows."^ 
But  Gilbert  Murray  is  typical  of  the  war  attitude  of  Ox- 
ford and  Bertrand  Russell  of  Cambridge.  (S.  R.  Ratcliffe  in 
the  October  Century.) 

Civilization  is  going  to  endure,  and  while  it  endures  Greek 
and  Latin  are  not  destined  to  become  museum  pieces,  for 
civilization  is  something  more  than  mere  industrialism,  the 
phases  of  which  change  before  our  eyes.  We  have  a  fcr^Ata  « 
det  in  the  subjects  of  our  study  and  teaching,  but  we  have  a 
great  responsibility  and  high  duty.  We  may  attach  little 
importance  to  the  cases  against  our  classics  presented  by 
men  who  know  as  little  of  their  value  and  scope  as  Mr.  Wells 
and  Dr.  Eliot.  Their  articles  are  only  of  importance  as  being 
symptomatic  of  a  prejudice  widespread  in  the  class  of  edu- 
cationalists who  fall  between  scholars  who  devote  themselves 
to  science  and  those  who  are  students  and  investigators  of 
history,  language,  and  civilizations. 

And  for  ourselves,  too,  in  all  our  work  of  teaching  or  in- 
vestigation it  is — "more  life  and  fuller  that  we  want." 

Grace  Harriet  Macurdy 

Vassar  College 

®  Lawrence  Binyon  in  the  October  Atlantic. 


Ill 

IMPROVING  TEACHERS  IN  SERVICE 

The  responsibility  for  training  teachers  rests  as  fully  upon 
city  superintendents  and  principals  as  it  does  upon  training 
schools.  The  improvement  of  teachers  in  service  is  a  subject 
that  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  progressive  superintendents 
and  other  supervisory  officers.  The  superintendent  who  is 
thoroly  imbued  with  the  determination  to  promote  the  pro- 
fessional growth  of  his  teachers  is  the  one  in  whose  schools  the 
most  satisfactory  conditions  exist. 

Some  of  the  means  that  can  be  successfully  employed  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  teachers  in  service  are  the  following: 
teachers'  meetings,  expert  grade  supervision,  visiting  days, 
and  salary  schedules  based  upon  merit  and  additional  prepar- 
ation rather  than  upon  experience  alone.  Teachers'  meetings 
offer  excellent  opportunities  to  present  principles  of  teaching 
as  well  as  to  give  practical  help  to  teachers.  It  is  advisable  to 
have  these  purposes  alternate  in  meetings,  thus  following  a 
discussion  of  principles  by  concrete  applications.  Local 
meetings  may  be  general  or  departmental.  Our  present  con- 
cern is  with  the  local  gatherings,  as  it  is  thru  these  channels 
that  superintendents  continue  the  professional  training  of 
their  teachers. 

The  general  meeting  has  its  distinct  function,  which  is  to 
broaden  the  vision  of  teachers  by  bringing  before  them  the 
larger  educational  problems — problems  that  are  common  to 
all  and,  therefore,  require  consideration  by  all.  For  example : 
A  superintendent  may  wish  to  throw  the  year's  emphasis  upon 
habits  of  study.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  teachers  of 
lower  grades  realize  the  purpose  and  methods  of  upper  grade 
study  in  order  that  they  may  in  anticipation  establish  habits 
of  thought  that  will  find  their  outgrowth  in  good  study 
habits.  The  child  who  from  the  beginning  is  trained  to  take 
the  initiative  in  thought  and  work  is  the  child  who  later  is 
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independent  in  his  study.  Therefore  it  is  important  that 
teachers  in  the  lower  grades  work  with  this  in  mind.  It  some- 
times happens  that  lower  grade  teachers  have  done  this  but 
that  pupils  pass  into  upper  grades  where  the  importance  of  in- 
dependent power  is  not  recognized  and  the  good  habits 
established  in  the  lower  grades  are  discontinued.  For  these 
reasons,  teachers  in  each  department  should  have  an  under- 
standing of  the  aims  of  the  other  departments  so  that  general 
purposes  may  be  felt  thruout  the  school. 

Valuable  as  is  the  general  meeting,  it  is  at  departmental 
and  grade  meetings  that  teachers  receive  specific  help  in 
solving  individual  problems.  Superintendents  may  utilize 
their  strong  teachers  to  good  advantage  in  these  meetings  by 
inviting  them  to  discuss  the  progress  of  their  pupils  along 
certain  lines  and  the  methods  employed  to  secure  it.  They 
may  also  be  asked  to  conduct  demonstration  classes.  A  su- 
perintendent may  talk  about  what  should  be  done,  and 
teachers  may  accept  it  as  theoretically  true  but  impractica- 
ble. Let  a  strong  teacher  prove  that  it  is  practicable  by  a 
demonstration  with  her  class.  General  discussion  should 
always  follow  such  exercises. 

In  the  larger  school  systems  where  standard  tests  have 
been  applied,  the  results  may  profitably  be  made  subjects  for 
grade  meetings,  for  experience  has  shown  that  when  the  score 
made  by  a  class  is  below  the  median  for  the  school,  its  teacher 
is  spurred  to  greater  efforts.  It  is  suggested  that  the  superin- 
tendent present  these  scores  as  exhibits  A,  B,  C,  and  so  on, 
and  thus  keep  the  discussion  free  from  the  personal  element. 
The  revealing  of  such  situations  to  teachers  themselves  gives 
them  a  strong  motive  for  studying  better  methods  and  their 
application. 

The  measurement  of  their  own  progress  is  another  means 
of  stimulating  the  professional  growth  of  teachers.  That 
they  may  be  able  to  measure  this  with  a  fair  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, it  is  necessary  to  establish  with  them  definite  profes- 
sional goals  toward  which  they  are  to  strive.  Consciousness 
of  approach  to  these  goals  will  indicate  their  growth  and  will 
help  them  to  discard  methods  that  retard  their  progress. 
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With  well-defined  alms  clearly  in  mind,  teachers  are  equipt 
with  the  best  possible  tools  for  the  elimination  of  poor 
methods  of  teaching  and  wasteful  habits. 

Supervisors  may  most  profitably  lead  their  teachers  to 
recognize  some  of  the  larger  aims  of  education  and  to  put 
them  into  practise.  It  is  suggested  that  attention  be  cen- 
tered upon  one  or  two  rather  than  upon  many,  as  numerous 
principles  must  come  up  for  consideration  when  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  large  aim  is  undertaken.  To  illustrate:  One 
may  determine  to  focus  the  attention  of  teachers  upon  the 
importance  of  helping  pupils  to  establish  purposes  in  their 
work.  The  teacher's  appreciation  of  this  large  principle  at 
once  directs  her  attention  to  a  number  of  others.  If  pupils 
are  to  be  equipt  with  purposes  that  are  to  direct  them  in  their 
study,  what  is  to  be  the  nature  of  the  assignment  in  which  the 
purpose  is  to  be  set  forth?  What  earlier  knowledge  can  be 
linked  with  this?  What  questions  must  be  put  to  guide  and 
stimulate  pupils  in  study?  What  illustrative  material  will  be 
helpful?  What  references  will  throw  light  on  the  problem? 
As  for  the  class  discussion  that  will  follow,  will  not  the 
teacher's  organization  of  the  material,  method  of  presenta- 
tion, and  general  conduct  of  the  recitation  be  shaped  largely 
by  the  purposes  she  has  established  with  the  pupils? 

Accepting,  then,  the  fact  that  the  interrelation  of  teaching 
principles  assures  a  study  of  many,  when  a  fundamental 
is  undertaken,  what  vital  principle  is  at  present  in  need  of 
establishment?  Many  school  surveys  reveal  a  unanimity  .of 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  evil  of  teacher  domination  in 
the  classroom.  All  who  are  familiar  with  schoolroom  methods 
will  heartily  agree  that  this  situation  is  very  common.  They 
will  recall  countless  classes  in  which  the  teacher  figures 
largely  and  the  pupils  slightly,  the  teacher  frequently 
spending  the  larger  portion  of  the  period  contributing 
information,  explaining  or  putting  innumerable  questions 
that  call  for  single  words  or  phrases  in  reply.  How  can  teach- 
ers be  helped  to  break  up  these  bad  habits  and  to  substitute 
methods  that  will  be  profitable  for  pupils?  By  giving  them 
as  a  general  aim,  the  establishment  of  initiative  on  the  part  of 
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the  pupils.  How  can  we  do  this?  First,  they  must  see  the 
importance  of  developing  the  initiative  of  children,  and  then 
means  of  doing  it  should  be  sought.  An  understanding  of  the 
subject,  its  needs  and  development,  may  be  secured  by  a 
thoughtful  study  of  recent  pedagogical  literature. 

As  a  result  of  the  superintendent's  determination  that  the 
entire  teaching  body  cooperate  to  work  for  the  establishment 
of  pupil  initiative  and  his  consequent  direction  of  thought 
and  methods,  radical  changes  will  take  place  in  classrooms. 
The  recitation  that  is  a  mere  memorization  of  a  text  will  be 
replaced  by  that  in  which  pupils  will  be  called  upon  to  act  and 
think  for  themselves.  This  will  be  brought  about  by  teachers 
assigning  problems  that  are  of  present-day  interest  to  pupils 
and  that  call  for  a  reorganization  of  the  subject  matter  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  problem.  This  will  call  for  something 
other  than  memory  work.  It  will  necessitate  a  discrimination 
between  essentials  and  non-essentials  and  a  testing  of  solu- 
tions. It  will  call  also  for  individual  judgments  and  leave 
children  not  mere  absorbers  but  thinkers  and  doers.  When 
teachers  appreciate  the  value  of  actually  getting  pupils  to 
think  and  to  act,  it  will  not  be  customary  to  find  pupils  in 
geography  reading  how  simple  experiments  on  soil  may  be 
performed,  but  we  will  find  them  performing  them.  We  will 
find  them  whenever  it  is  possible  studying  natural  phenom- 
ena from  nature  rather  than  from  books,  using  their  texts 
to  summarize  points  that  have  been  observed  and  to  add 
facts  that  they  can  not  secure  by  observation.  In  arith- 
metic classes  we  will  find  them  measuring  and  studying 
business  problems  at  close  range  rather  than  memorizing 
what  the  text  says  about  them. 

When  pupils'  initiative  is  properly  developed,  they  feel  a 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  recitation.  Comments, 
relevant  questions,  and  corrections  come  from  them  rather 
than  from  the  teacher  only.  In  such  classes  it  is  the  custo- 
mary procedure  for  pupils  to  rise  at  the  close  of  a  recitation 
and  after  receiving  recognition  from  the  pupil  who  has  just 
finished  reciting,  ask  him  questions  concerning  certain  points 
that  were  not  made  clear,  or  make  corrections,  or  disagree 
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with  his  point  of  view  and  offer  another.  The  very  fact  that 
the  person  reciting  is  expecting  class  discussion  motivates  his 
recitation  for  him.  Explaining  a  situation  to  a  class  of  fellow 
students  who  are  seeking  for  information  is  quite  different 
from  explaining  it  to  a  teacher  who  is  expected  to  know  more 
about  it  than  the  pupil.  Pupils  know  that  teachers  will  fre- 
quently accept  incomplete  thoughts  and  even  complete 
them,  and  they  also  know  that  an  alert  class  demands  a 
complete  explanation. 

Teachers  who  are  endeavoring  to  promote  pupil  initiative 
may  be  brought  to  see  that  an  accurate  measure  of  their 
ability  is  the  response  of  the  class.  Superintendents  can 
greatly  stimulate  teachers  to  work  for  the  establishment  of 
pupil  initiative  if  they  make  it  clear  to  them  that  when  they 
visit  their  schools  they  are  judging  the  organization  and  pre- 
sentation of  subject  matter  primarily  by  the  reaction  of  the 
pupils.  Let  teachers  know  that  these  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  interest  the  supervisory  officer: 

Is  there  any  real  teaching  or  are  pupils  merely  reciting? 

Who  is  talking,  teacher  or  pupils? 

Are  the  questions  seeking  facts,  explanations,  or  reasons? 

Do  the  pupils  reply  in  words,  phrases,  or  sentences? 

Are  all  the  pupils  interested,  all  thinking? 

How  has  the  discussion  benefited  the  pupils? 

Definite  knowledge  of  points  that  are  considered  desirable 
by  the  supervisor  will  go  far  toward  establishing  better  class- 
room conditions. 

Some  superintendents  have  found  it  profitable  to  base  their 
meetings  upon  the  study  of  professional  books.  A  series  of 
questions  is  outlined  for  consideration  in  connection  with 
certain  chapters  of  the  book  under  discussion,  and  these  ques- 
tions furnish  the  subject  for  meetings.  Undoubtedly  there 
will  result  from  such  carefully  directed  professional  reading 
a  more  intelligent  solution  of  teaching  problems.  The  Wis- 
consin Reading  Circle  has  been  instrumental  in  stimulating 
some  excellent  work  along  this  line.  Too  much  emphasis  can 
not  be  placed  upon  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  these  care- 
fully planned  and  well-conducted  teachers'  meetings. 
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Another  means  of  improving  teachers  in  service  is  afforded 
when  adequate  grade  supervision  is  secured.  Superintendents 
with  the  best  of  intentions  are  frequently  unable  to  give  the 
necessary  supervision  to  their  schools,  especially  to  the  work 
in  the  grades.  This  may  be  due  to  the  multiplicity  of  admin- 
istrative duties,  to  the  numerous  demands  made  by  other 
phases  of  the  work,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
superintendent's  training  and  experience  have  not  ac- 
quainted him  sufficiently  with  the  technicalities  of  grade 
work  to  make  his  supervision  of  the  grades  of  the  most  value 
to  teachers.  Nothing  does  more  to  put  grade  teaching  on  a 
high  plane  and  to  improve  its  quality  than  to  have  it  super- 
vised by  experienced  and  trained  specialists.  Our  larger 
cities  have  long  felt  the  need  of  this,  but  only  recently  have 
the  smaller  cities  accepted  the  fact  that  the  necessary  expen- 
diture of  money  is  justified  by  educational  returns.  A  word 
of  caution  ought  to  be  given  to  cities  contemplating  this 
move  and  it  is  this:  that  teachers  employed  for  the  work 
ought  to  be  experts  who,  in  addition  to  successful  experience, 
have  given  sufficient  time  to  professional  study  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  recent  movements  in  education.  A  good 
grade  teacher  elevated  from  the  ranks  is  not  suited  to  this 
work  of  supervision  unless  fitted  for  it  by  additional  profes- 
sional training,  and  by  native  ability  of  the  kind  required  in 
supervisory  work. 

It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  grant  teachers  visiting  days 
when  they  may  observe  the  work  of  other  teachers  in  their 
own  or  in  neighboring  cities.  It  is  suggested  that  when  the 
latter  request  is  made,  principals  determine  thru  correspon- 
dence those  teachers  whose  work  it  would  be  profitable  to 
have  observed  and  direct  the  teacher  in  her  visit.  Indis- 
criminate visiting  is  often  time  wasted.  Visits  to  neighboring 
cities  should  be  made  the  subject  of  reports  and  discussion  in 
subsequent  grade  meetings. 

As  long  as  the  salary  schedule  is  based  upon  experience 
alone  instead  of  upon  merit  and  additional  preparation, 
teachers  will  lack  an  effective  stimulus  toward  self-improve- 
ment.   That  some  cities  are  centering  attention  upon  merit 
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and  additional  preparation  is  evident  in  annual  reports  by 
tables  which  show  how  the  academic  and  professional  train- 
ing of  their  teachers  has  improved  during  the  last  few  years. 
In  the  report  of  Superintendent  Bradford  of  Kenosha  this 
table  shows  that  for  the  years  1910-1915  the  percentage  of 
elementary  teachers  with  normal  school  training  or  its  equiv- 
alent has  risen  steadily  from  fifty-three  per  cent  in  19 10  to 
seventy-three  per  cent  in  191 5 — a  very  creditable  growth  and 
probably  due  in  great  measure  to  the  focusing  of  attention 
on  additional  preparation  and  merit.  When  a  premium 
is  placed  upon  these,  teachers  will  take  steps  to  secure 
them.  Many  teachers  of  limited  training  who  are  now 
doing  mediocre  work  would  be  stimulated  to  a  much  better 
output  were  they  to  attend  a  good  summer  school  or 
take  a  year's  leave  of  absence  for  study.  When  such  an 
evidence  of  interest  in  professional  growth  is  recognized 
by  an  increase  in  salary,  more  teachers  will  decide  that  they 
can  afford  to  invest  money  in  training.  In  the  meantime, 
the  task  for  the  superintendent  is  that  of  convincing  the 
school  board  that  it  is  good  business  to  pay  salaries  suffi- 
ciently large  to  attract  and  hold  ambitious  teachers  who  are 
interested  in  professional  growth  and  in  securing  it  thru 
additional  study  and  travel. 

Amy  Bronsky 

State  Department  of  Education 
Madison,  Wisconsin 


IV 

ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  ERRORS  IN  GRAMMAR 

What  place  must  grammar  occupy  in  the  course  of  study 
of  the  schools  of  the  present  and  immediate  future?  This 
seems  to  be  the  most  important  question  which  confronts  the 
organization  of  the  elementary  school  course.  The  question 
has  been  discust  from  various  viewpoints  for  several  years, 
but  in  the  main  the  discussion  has  been  lacking  in  one  impor- 
tant element  for  the  basis  of  judgment;  that  is,  there  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  a  lack  of  concrete  objective  evidence  to 
support  the  contentions  which  have  been  made. 

Altho  teachers  in  active  service  have  been  recognizing  for 
several  years  that  something  is  wrong  with  the  grammar 
course,  they  have  been  very  slow  to  accept  the  changes 
which  have  been  urged  during  the  last  decade.  On  every 
hand  we  see  the  evidence  of  a  strong  reaction  against  the  so- 
called  grammar  grind.  We  know  that  something  is  wrong, 
but  the  evidence  for  finding  the  right  solution  has  been  lack- 
ing. Consequently,  following  profuse  .academic  discussions, 
numerous  grammars  have  been  brought  out,  each  one  of 
which  has  proposed  to  remedy  the  whole  situation.  But, 
judging  the  matter  from  the  effect  upon  the  students  who 
study  the  subject,  all  of  these  efforts  seem  to  have  resulted 
in  only  partial  success,  or  in  most  cases  relative  failure. 

Attempting  to  find,  if  possible,  a  more  reliable  solution  of 
the  language  trouble  in  our  own  school  system,  the  study 
outlined  below  was  made  by  our  teachers  in  the  fall  of  191 5. 
This  study  rests  upon  certain  assumptions,  which  we  believe 
measurably  valid.  We  have  assumed  with  Dean  Charters, 
of  the  University  of  Missouri,  whose  personal  advice  has 
been  followed  very  closely  in  this  investigation,  that  if  chil- 
dren are  permitted  to  speak  or  write  fluently  and  without 
restraint,  they  will  make  the  errors  which  are  most  natural, 
and  thus  reveal  their  true  weakness  in  language.    We  have 
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also  assumed  that  a  cross-section  of  their  speech  will  show 
what  errors  they  normally  make  in  oral  language,  and  that 
by  writing  compositions  or  letters  of  150  to  200  words,  their 
written  errors  will  be  revealed. 

As  only  nine  hundred  children  were  involved  in  this  study, 
it  may  be  presumptuous  to  claim  that  every  class  of  errors  is 
revealed  in  the  true  proportion  in  both  oral  and  written 
English.  But,  since  children  from  the  second  to  the  eighth 
grades,  inclusive,  were  involved  in  the  investigation,  and, 
since  the  results  check  Mr.  Charter's  Kansas  City  study 
very  closely,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  been  able  to 
detect  every  class  of  error,  altho  the  percentage  might  be 
slightly  changed  by  increasing  the  number  of  pupils. 

In  order  to  make  the  method  used  clear,  I  think  it  wise  to 
give  the  plan  of  procedure  used  in  this  instance.  Before  the 
week  appointed  for  the  study,  a  meeting  of  all  of  the  teachers 
was  held,  at  which  time  they  were  urged  to  use  every  precau- 
tion to  make  the  test  accurate  and  consequently  of  the  great- 
est practical  value  to  our  schools.  At  the  close  of  this  meet- 
ing a  typewritten  copy  of  the  following  instructions  was  fur- 
nished to  each  teacher.  You  will  note  that  the  teachers  were 
called  upon  to  grade  these  papers  themselves.  After  the  in- 
vestigation it  was  found  wise  to  have  all  papers  regraded  by 
one  person,  so  that  errors  that  were  overlooked  in  the  first 
grading  might  be  discovered.  Then,  the  grading  of  some 
teachers  was  found  to  be  relatively  inaccurate.  The  direc- 
tions handed  out  were  as  follows : 
* 

WRITTEN  LANGUAGE 

Aim  of  Investigation : 

To  find  what  errors  in  grammar  children  naturally  make  in 
writing  when  not  corrected  by  the  teacher. 

1.  Who  shall  collect  the  work? 

All  teachers  of  grades  three,  five,  six,  seven,  eight  shall  hand  in 
to  the  principal  the  written  work  of  their  pupils. 

2.  What  written  work  shall  not  be  handed  in? 

Any  dictated  work,  or  work  copied  from  books  or  blackboards 
shall  not  be  used.    Any  work  which  is  rewritten  after  cor- 
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rections  have  been  made  by  the  teacher  of  the  class  shall 
not  be  handed  in  to  the  principal. 

3.  Subjects  of  written  work. 

The  written  work  ordinarily  done  in  the  regular  course  of 
school  duties  should  be  included.  No  special  effort  to  get 
written  work  should  be  made,  except,  if  possible,  the 
pupils  should  select  or  be  assigned  some  topic  upon  which 
they  will  write  with  great  freedom.  If  they  write  fluently 
and  at  some  length,  they  will  reveal  their  errors,  which  is 
the  desired  end.  Encourage  the  children  to  write  100  to  150 
words  on  each  subject  assigned. 

4.  Form. 

a.  Any  kind  of  paper  may  be  used. 

h.  A  student  may  decide  for  himself  whether  to  use  pencil  or 

pen.    He  should  use  the  one  which  gives  him  the  greater 

freedom  in  expression.    No  unusual  mention  of  neatness 

or  legibility  should  be  made. 
c.  At  the  top  of  each  page  each  pupil  should  write  the  name, 

the  grade,  the  room,  and  the  date. 

5.  How  to  bundle  papers. 

As  soon  as  the  teacher  has  finished  a  set  of  papers,  she  should 
send  them,  closely  bound  together,  to  the  principal's  office. 
In  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  bundle  should  be  given  the 
name  of  the  school,  the  grade,  the  room,  and  the  date. 
Each  set  should  be  bound  by  itself  in  one  bundle  and  each 
of  the  bundles  should  be  bound  securely  in  one  big  bundle, 
conspicuously  marked  as  to  school,  grade,  and  room.  Along 
with  this  bundle  should  be  sent,  in  an  envelope,  the  names 
of  all  the  pupils  in  the  room,  alphabetically  arranged  by 
sex,  together  with  age  in  years  and  months  on  September  i , 
1 91 5.  The  principal  will  then  forward  the  bundle  to  the 
superintendent's  office  immediately,  each  bundle  having 
been  marked  with  the  name  of  the  school. 

6.  Length  of  period  for  collection. 

Papers  written  between  October  25  and  October  29  should  be 
handed  in. 

Note.  Children  should  not  be  told  that  their  papers  are  being 
collected  to  show  their  grammatical  errors,  nor  should  any- 
thing be  done  to  make  them  unusually  careful  or  to  cause 
them  to  be  unnatural  or  stilted.    If  papers  are  corrected  or 
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recopied,  the  rewritten  work  must  not  be  handed  in  under 
any  circumstances,  only  the  original  work  must  be.  No 
corrections  should  be  made  on  the  original  paper. 


ORAL  LANGUAGE 

1.  Who  shall  collect  the  oral  errors? 

All  teachers  of  grades  two  to  eight,  inclusive,  and  principals 
shall  collect  the  oral  errors  in  grammar  made  in  the  school- 
rooms and  around  school  buildings  by  children  of  any  age. 

2.  Time  to  be  spent  in  collecting  errors. 

Teachers  shall  collect  all  errors  from  8  o'clock  Monday  morn- 
ing, October  25,  to  4  o'clock,  Friday  afternoon,  October  29. 

3.  Details  of  tabulation. 

a.  Carry  a  note  book  constantly  for  these  five  days  and  jot 
down  immediately  every  grammatical  error  made  orally 
in  your  presence.  If  the  same  error  occurs  more  than 
once,  either  with  or  without  the  same  words,  note  each 
time  it  occurs. 

h.  Copy  each  error  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  exact  words 
used. 

c.  In  copying  the  errors  from  the  note  book  to  hand  in  to  the 

principal,  each  error  should  be  written  in  ink  on  a  sepa- 
rate piece  of  paper  one  inch  by  four  inches  in  size.  This 
will  save  the  office  much  copying  work. 

d.  Seal  all  these  in  one  or  more  large  envelopes,  writing  on  the 

outside   of   each    envelope,    "Oral    errors   reported    by 

of  the 

school,  grade " 

e.  The  principal  will  bind  all  of  these  envelopes  in  one  package 

and  conspicuously  mark,  "Oral  errors  from 

school,"  and  send  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  superinten- 
dent's office. 

teacher's  opinions 

Teachers  from  grades  three  to  eight,  inclusive,  and  principals 
will  state  the  ten  grammatical  rules  which  they  believe  to  be  the 
most  commonly  broken  by  children  of  Bonham,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  give  them  in  the  order  of  frequency,  the  most  frequent 
first.  This  list  should  be  put  in  an  envelope  stating  on  the  out- 
side, "Opinions  about  most  common  errors,  given  by 
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of  the school,  grade ,"  and  sent  to  the 

principal  on  October  29,  who  will  bind  these  envelopes  in  one 
bundle  and  forward  them  to  the  superintendent's  office. 

The  reader  will  note  from  the  above  instructions  that  the 
teachers  were  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  rules  which 
they  believed  to  be  most  commonly  broken.  Some  of  the  opinions 
of  the  teachers  are  given  herewith,  in  order  to  show  that  they 
have  little  value  in  determining  what  errors  children  make 
most  frequently.  One  teacher  says,  in  her  opinion,  the  error 
most  frequently  made  by  children  is  use  of  the  "subject  of  the 
verb  not  in  the  nominative  case."  The  investigation  shows-  this 
error  makes  up  only  five  per  cent  of  the  errors  made  by  children, 
and  is  seventh  in  the  order  of  frequency.  Another  teacher  heads 
her  list  with  the  error,  "Failure  of  the  verb  to  agree  with  its 
subject  in  number  and  person."  By  referring  to  Table  I,  the 
reader  will  note  that  this  error  makes  up  nine  per  cent  of  the 
table,  and  is  fifth  in  the  order  of  frequency.  This  teacher  of 
grammar,  however,  wasn't  so  bad  about  the  double  negative, 
which  she  classified  as  second  in  order  of  frequency.  Investiga- 
tion shows  it  to  be  third.  However,  her  opinion  that  the  con- 
fusion of  adjectives  and  adverbs  is  fifth  is  very  poor,  since  Table 
I  shows  it  makes  up  only  two  per  cent  of  errors,  and  is  about 
fifteenth  in  the  order  of  frequency.  One  teacher  says  that  the 
ninth  on  the  list  in  order  of  frequency  is  "the  confusion  of  the 
past  tense  and  the  past  participle,"  and  tenth  is  the  "use  of  the 
wrong  verb,"  yet  these  two  errors  actually  make  up  forty-one 
per  cent  of  the  errors  made  by  the  children  who  recite  daily  to 
this  teacher. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  the  opinion  of  one  teacher,  the  fol- 
lowing list  is  quoted  as  making  up  the  most  frequent  errors  in  her 
opinion,  in  their  relative  order,  from  highest  to  lowest: 

1.  The  use  of  the  nominative  for  the  objective  case. 

2.  The  use  of  the  present  tense  for  the  past  tense. 

3.  The  use  of  the  wrong  verb. 

4.  Failure  of  verb  to  agree  with  its  subject  in  person  and  number. 

5.  The  use  of  the  double  negative.  \ 

6.  The  misplaced  modifier. 

7.  The  use  of  adverbs  for  adjectives. 

8.  The  use  of  wrong  comparatives. 

9.  The  use  of  unauthorized  contractions. 

10.  The  use  of  the  past  participle  for  the  past  tense. 
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This  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  convince  one  that  the  teacher 
needs  objective  facts  upon  which  to  base  her  opinion. 

Referring  to  Table  I,  which  is  given  below,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  there  are  some  objections  to  the  manner  of 
quoting  the  oral  errors.  If  stenographic  reports  could  be 
made,  without  attracting  the  attention  of  the  child,  I 
believe  the  results  would  be  much  more  reliable.  Since  it  is 
impossible  to  find  grade  teachers  who  can  write  shorthand, 
it  seems  that  the  presence  of  the  strange  person  in  the  school- 
room or  on  the  ground  with  note  book  in  hand,  would  very 
largely  affect  the  results  this  stenographer  would  be  able  to 
secure.  Another  objection  to  the  method  used  is  that  teach- 
ers are  likely  not  to  notice  certain  errors.  This  may  affect 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  errors. 


TABLE  I 


The  working  list  of  oral  errors  used  by  tabulator,  and 
the  number  and  per  cent  of  each  kind  of  error 


Per 

Error 

Illustration 

Cent 

I. 

Subject  of  verb  not  in  nominative 
case. 

Me  and  some  boys  went. 

5 

2. 

Predicate  nominative  not  in  nom- 
inative case. 

It  was  not  him. 

0 

3. 

Object  of  verb  or  preposition  not 
in  objective  case. 

She  appointed  Lynwood  and  I. 

I 

4- 

Wrong  form  of  noun  or  pronoun. 

Theirself— hisself. 

I 

5- 

First  personal  pronoun  standing 
first  in  a  series. 

Me  and  him  went. 

2 

6. 

Failure  of  pronoun  to  agree  with 

We  heard  the  lions  who  had 

its  noun  in  number,  person,  and 

had  their  breakfast. 

0 

gender 

7- 

Confusion  of  demonstrative  ad- 
jective and  personal  pronoun 

Them  weeds. 

4 

8. 

Failure  of  verb  to  agree  with  its 
subject  in  person  and  number. 

They  was  brought. 

9 

9- 

Confusion   of   past   and   present 

They    come    along    and    took 

tenses. 

mine. 

5 

10. 

Confusion  of  past  tense  and  past 
participle. 

I  seen  him. 

20 

II. 

Wrong  tense  forms. 

John's  done  went  home. 

3 

12. 

Wrong  verb. 

Can  we  stay? 

21 
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Error 

Illustration 

Per 
Cent 

13. 

Incorrect  use  of  mood. 

If  you  was  to  be  tardy. 

0 

14. 

Incorrect   comparison   of  adjec- 

The   winds    are    much    more 

tives. 

(cooler). 

0 

15. 

Confusion  of  comparatives  and 
superlatives. 

16. 

Confusion  of  adjective  and  ad- 
verb. 

Will  that  there  do? 

2 

17. 

Misplaced  modifier. 

18. 

Double  negative. 

I  don't  have  no  pencil. 

14 

19. 

Confusion  of  preposition  and  con- 
junction. 

20. 

Syntactical  redundance. 

Where's  he  at? 

10 

21. 

Wrong  part  of  speech  due  to  simi- 

My solution  is  something  like 

larity  of  sound. 

Anna's. 

0 

22. 

Use  of  wrong  article. 

We  have  a  atlas. 

0 

It  has  also  been  urged  that  the  opportunity  for  making 
errors  may  be  largest  in  the  case  of  the  verb  and  double  nega- 
tive, where  the  most  frequent  errors  are  found.  I  believe 
this  is  a  valid  criticism  and  needs  some  investigation.  I 
think  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest,  however,  that  the 
investigation  as  carried  on  shows  that  fifty-seven  per  cent  of 
the  errors  in  oral  English  were  in  the  "wrong  use  of  the  verb." 

A  sub-classification  is  given  showing  the  details  of  these 
errors  as  follows: 

8.  Failure  of  verb  to  agree  with  its  subject  in  person  and 

number .     37 

a.  Singular  subject  and  plural  verb 4 

h.  Plural  subject  and  singular  verb 33 

9.  Confusion  of  present  and  past  tenses 23 

a.  Give 3 

h.  Miscellaneous 20 

10.    Confusion  of  past  tense  and  past  participle 84 

a.  see 33 

h.  do 17 

c.  come 3 

d.  sing,  drink 2 

e.  ring I 
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/.go I 

g.  miscellaneous 27 

11.  Wrong  tense  forms 13 

a.  past  tense  in  en I 

h,  miscellaneous 12 

12.  Wrong  verb 88 

a,  can  and  may 27 

h.  aint  got      14 

c.  sit  and  set 10 

d.  lie  and  lay 4 

e.  miscellaneous 33 

13.  Incorrect  use  of  mood I 

These  errors  in  the  use  of  the  verb  must  be  approximately 
correct,  at  least  the  table  on  written  errors  (See  Table  IV, 
No.  8  to  No.  12,  inclusive,)  indicates  this,  as  thirty-eight  per 
cent  of  the  errors  in  all  written  work  were  found  in  the  misuse 
of  some  form  of  the  verb. 


TABLE  IV 


The  working  list  of  written  errors  used  by  tabulator, 
and  percentage  of  each  kind  of  error 


Error 

Illustration 

Per- 
cent- 
age 

Per- 
cent, 
of  1st 
21 

I.  Subject  of  verb  not  in  nominative  case. 

Us  boys  don't  care. 

0 

0 

2.  Predicate  nominative  not  in  nominative  case. 

It  was  him. 

0 

0 

3.  Object  of  verb  or  preposition  not  in  objec- 

0 

0 

tive  case. 

You  saw  he  and  I. 

4.  Wrong  form  of  noun  or  pronoun. 

Hisself-deers. 

7 

II 

5.  First  personal  pronoun  standing  first  in  a 

series. 

Me  and  him  went. 

I 

I 

6.  Disagreement  of  noun  and  pronoun  in  num- 

Everyone got  them 

ber,  person,  or  gender. 

a  dime. 

I 

I 

7.  Confusion  of  demonstrative  adjective  and 

personal  pronoun. 

Them  girls. 

0 

0 

8.  Failure  of  verb  to  agree  with  its  subject  in 

number  and  person. 

We  was  scared. 

4 

7 

9.  Confusion  of  past  and  present  tenses. 

I  begin  to  run. 

12 

19 

10.  Confusion  of  past  tense  and  past  participle. 

They  taken  them. 

2 

4 

II.  Wrong  tense  forms. 

They  dig  it  to  the 

door. 

2 

4 
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Error 

Illustration 

Per- 
cent- 

Per- 
cent, 
of  1st 

age 

21 

12.  Wrong  verb. 

Set   for  sit,    shall 

for  will,  etc. 

2 

4 

13.  Incorrect  use  of  mood. 

If  I  was  you. 

0 

0 

14.  Incorrect  comparison  of  adjective. 

Beautifulest. 

0 

0 

15.  Confusion  of  comparatives  and  superlatives. 

Tallest  (of  two). 

0 

0 

16.  Confusion  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

I  sure  did. 

3 

6 

17.  Misplaced  modifier. 

I  only  went  once. 

2 

4 

18.  Double  negative. 

Didn't  have  no. 

0 

0 

19.  Confusion  of  preposition  and  conjunction. 

He  looks  like  he  is 

sick. 

I 

I 

20.  Syntactical  redundance. 

Papa,  he  said. 

5 

7 

21.  Wrong  part  of  speech  due  to  similarity  of 

sound. 

There,  their,  etc. 

16 

25 

22.  Failure  to  put  period  at  end  of  sentence. 

13 

23.  Failure  to  put  question  mark  at  end  of 

question. 

0 

24.  Failure  to  put  apostrophe  to  denote  posses- 

sion 

2 

25.  Omission  of  subject. 

0 

26.  Omission  of  predicate. 

27.  Confusion  of  dependent  and  independent 

clauses. 

8 

28.  Failure  to  begin  sentence  with  capital  letter. 

8- 

29.  Use  of  wrong  article. 

30.  Failure  to  use  quotation  marks. 

Error  No.  4,  which  is  eleven  per  cent  of  the  first  twenty-one 
errors,  indicates  that  there  is  a  great  need  for  drill  in  the  use  of 
the  correct  forms  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  especially  pronouns. 

The  most  frequent  error  in  Table  IV  is  No.  21,  "The  wrong 
part  of  speech  due  to  similarity  of  sound,"  making  up  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  errors  in  the  same  group  which  was  repre- 
sented on  Table  I.  Altho  this  error  has  been  listed  under 
errors  in  grammar,  it  seems  to  belong  more  properly  in  spelling. 
Table  I  shows  that  children  in  oral  speech  do  not  have  any 
difficulty  with  this  part  of  language. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  be  interested  in  a  more  detailed 
tabulated  view  of  the  errors  as  they  have  been  collected,  both 
oral  and  written,  listed  according  to  rules  broken.   Table  VI 1 1 
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is,  therefore,  added.    Your  attention  is  especially  called  to 
rule  21  of  this  table,  in  which  are  found  such  errors  as: 

I  have  a  hole  lot  of  other  stuff. 

We  road  around  town  for  awhile. 

Hear  is  a  dollar  for  you. 

Also  rule  No.  1 1 ,  where  the  reader  will  note  such  sentences  as : 
One  day  I  tuck  him  with  me. 
I  dumb  up  to  the  desk. 
We  took  our  dinner  and  et. 

TABLE  VIII 

Sample  errors,  written  and  oral,  classified  according 
to  rules  broken 

1.  Subject  of  verb  not  in  nominative  case. 

a.  Me  and  some  of  my  friends  were  at  the  party. 

b.  How  us  boys  did  eat  turkey. 

c.  Me  and  him  went  hunting  Saturday. 

d.  Us  boys  and  girls  went  to  plav- 

2.  Predicate  nominative  npt  in  nominative  case. 
a.  It  was  him. 

3.  Object  of  verb  or  preposition  not  in  objective  case. 

a.  Some  of  we  boys  went  out  one  Saturday  in  the  woods  to 

get  some  rabbits. 

b.  Two  of  the  girls  ran  off  and  left  my  best  friend  and  I. 

4.  Wrong  form  of  noun  or  pronoun. 

a.  Someone  had  got  all  the  pecan. 

b.  I  helped  one  of  my  friend  clerk  in  the  store. 

c.  We  locked  all  the  door. 

d.  We  enjoyed  ourself  very  much. 

5.  First  personal  pronoun  standing  first  in  a  series. 

a.  One  day  a  few  years  ago  me  and  some  of  my  cousins  run 

away. 

b.  I  and  my  brother  had  just  driven  the  cattle  up  from  the 

pasture. 

6.  Failure  of  pronoun  to  agree  with  its  noun  in-  person,  number, 

and  gender. 

a.  Instead  of  throwing  paper  wads  and  chalk  we  had  to  sit 

up  and  behave  yourself. 

b.  We  went  to  the  "Mystic  Theater,"  who  playing  the  "Royal 

Family." 
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7.  Confusion  of  demonstrative  adjective  and  personal  pronoun. 

(No  errors  of  this  class  were  found.) 

8.  Failure  of  verb  to  agree  with  its  subject  in  person  and  number. 
a.  We  was  introduced  to  the  old  woman. 

h.  Mother  always  have  cranberries  on  Thanksgiving. 

c.  My  comb,  brush,  and  mirror  is  celluloid. 

d.  There  was  several  days  that  he  was  gone. 

9.  Confusion  of  past  and  present  tenses. 

a.  I  dress  by  moonlight  and  slipped  out  the  upstairs  window. 

10.  Confusion  of  past  tense  and  past  participle. 
a.  I  taken  my  punishment. 

h.  My  brother  he  went  a  fishing. 

c.  We  swung  a  long  time. 

d.  I  thought  she  had  drank  too  much  water. 

e.  It  was  did  by  Mexican  custom  officers. 
/.  She  had  went  around  to  the  neighbors. 

g.  After  we  had  eat  our  lunch  we  had  went  home. 

1 1 .  Wrong  tense  forms. 

a.  We  swimmed,  fished,  and  picked  plums. 
h.  We  took  our  dinner  and  et. 

c.  One  day  I  tuck  him  with  me. 

d.  I  dumb  up  to  the  desk. 

e.  None  of  us  could  thow  up  in  the  tree. 

/.  He  had  got  out  of  the  place  where  I  keeped  him. 

12.  Wrong  verb. 

a.  My  dog  was  laying  in  a  ditch. 
h.  My  uncle  was  setting  by  the  fire. 

c.  We  can  stay  until  five.    (Implying  permission.) 

d.  They  sat  one  Jack  O'  Lantern  on  the  telephone  post. 

13.  Incorrect  use  of  mood. 

a.  She  asked  them  if  I  was  over  there. 

h.  My  dog  jumped  on  him  as  if  he  was  the  murderer. 

14.  Incorrect  comparison  of  adjectives. 
(No  errors  of  this  class  were  found.) 

15.  Confusion  of  comparatives  and  superlatives. 
(No  errors  of  this  class  were  found.) 

16.  Confusion  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

a.  The  police  said  he  would  watch  very  close. 
h.  The  animal  growled  ferocious. 
c.  I  went  to  bed  and  slept  sound. 
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17.  Misplaced  modifier. 

a.  The  horses  were  not  much  of  interest  to  me. 

h.  On  my  way  home  I  found  the  cows  in  the  cotton.     I 

crawled  through  the  fence  thinking  that  I  never  would 

get  home  and  get  to  sleep  to  drive  the  cows  back  into 

the  pasture. 
c.  We  had  a  nice  time  and  watched  the  sun  sink  with  deep 

regret. 

18.  Double  negative. 

a.  We  couldn't  hardly  catch  him. 

19.  Confusion  of  preposition  and  conjunction. 

a.  It  look  like  to  me  it  would  be  fun  to  go  out  in  the  woods. 
h.  We  heard  a  scream  like  it  was  near  the  pond. 

20.  Syntactical  redundance. 

a.  After  that  I  then  went  and  got  the  mules. 

b.  I  had  got  the  book. 

c.  We  all  went  to  the  show. 

21.  Wrong  part  of  speech  due  to  similarity  of  sound. 
a.  I  have  a  hole  lot  of  other  stuff. 

h.  Their  were  about  a  hundred  ducks. 

c.  Yesterday  to  or  three  turkeys  disappeared. 

d.  They  were  some  trees  near. 

e.  I  saw  and  old  man. 

/.  We  road  around  town  for  awhile. 

g.  I  no  we  will  have  a  good  time. 

h.  She  new  many  tricks. 

i.  He  through  the  book  at  me. 

j.   He  jumped  of  the  bridge. 

k.  Hear  is  a  dollar  for  you. 

/.   He  wanted  to  gether  flowers. 

m.  We  had  to  ware  our  coats. 

n.  She  would  have  to  walk  a  good  peace. 

27.    Confusion  of  dependent  and  independent  clauses. 

a.  Once  I  went  to  a  birthday  party  out  at  the  park,  and  we 

played  and  we  had  ice  cream  and  candy,  and  we  had  a 

good  time. 
h.  I  went  to  the  country  today  and  took  lunch  and  George 

went  with  me  and  if  we  wasn't  in  swimming  while  we 

were  at  the  country,  we  were  hunting. 
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c.  I  caught  some  fish  and  had  lots  of  watermelon  and  went 

out  hunting  and  killed  ten  jackrabbits  and  two  squirrels 
and  Papa  killed  a  Polecat. 

d.  One  day  last  summer  while  I  was  taking  my  vacation  I 

was  going  to  Ft.  Worth  and  decided  to  stop  off  in  Sher- 
man to  spend  the  day  with  my  sister,  she  had  told  us 
there  was  going  to  be  a  baseball  game  between  the 
Denison  and  Sherman  teams,  so  we  got  ready  and  ar- 
rived at  1 1 :30,  we  soon  had  dinner  and  we  all  sat 
around  and  talked  and  played  games  to  pass  away  the 
time. 

e.  We  had  a  hard  time  getting  started,  as  the  boys  had  a 

misunderstanding  and  came  without  any  horses,  we 
assured  them  that  we  would  not  walk  so  they  went 
back  and  got  two  big  bay  horses. 
/.  After  dinner  was  over  we  made  a  visit  to  the  nearest  pecan 
tree  and  made  ourselves  at  home,  there  was  a  persim- 
mon tree  near,  but  the  tree  was  about  all  that  was  left 
when  we  started  home. 

The  question  that  comes  into  our  minds  at  once  is,  "Can 
we  remedy  the  situation  in  any  particular  school,  when  we 
have  thus  found  out  what  the  difificulty  is  in  grammar  and 
exactly  where  it  is  located?" 

With  the  above  evidence,  can  the  grammar  course  be  given 
more  effectively  and  in  less  time?  Is  there  any  advantage  to 
the  teacher  in  grammar  to  know  where  the  emphasis  should 
be  placed  to  give  the  particular  children  under  her  care  the 
language  training  which  will  be  of  the  most  value  to  them? 

Those  who  still  maintain  that  the  prime  function  of  gram- 
mar in  the  elementary  school  is  to  train  pupils  in  parsing  of 
words  and  analysis  of  sentences,  will  not  be  willing  to  accept 
the  conclusions  which  are  indicated  in  this  study.  To  those  of 
us  who  believe  that  the  chief  purpose  of  language  training  is 
to  get  the  children  to  express  their  thoughts  in  fluent  English 
and  to  give  them  the  ability  to  understand  why  it  is  correct, 
such  an  investigation  as  this  may  be  suggestive  of  a  line  of 
work  which  ought  to  be  given  some  attention. 

H.  D.  Fillers 

BoNHAM,  Texas 


V 

EDUCATION  IN  COPENHAGEN  ^ 

A  COMMON-SENSE  SYSTEM 

In  Denmark  education  is  compulsory  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
theory.  There  the  Powers-that-Be  are  not  content  with  de- 
creeing that  every  child  who  can  be  taught  shall  be  taught: 
they  see  to  it  that  he — or  she — is  taught;  and  that,  so  far  as 
in  him  lies,  he  learns. 

I  asked  the  School  Director  in  Copenhagen  one  day  what 
percentage  of  the  children  there  succeed  in  evading  the  Edu- 
cation Law.  He  looked  at  me  in  surprize :  it  had  never  oc- 
curred to  him,  seemingly,  that  children  could  be  so  perverse 
as  even  to  try  to  evade  this  law. 

^With  one  exception  every  child  in  this  city  who  is  phys- 
ically and  mentally  in  a  state  to  be  educated  is  being  edu- 
cated," he  replied.  'With  one  exception  every  such  child 
who  is  not  being  taught  at  home  is  this  morning  at  school."" 

That  there  should  be  even  one  exception — the  daughter  of 
a  very  wily  strolling  player — was  to  him,  as  I  learned  later, 
a  source  of  real  distress. 

That  was  years  ago,  and  since  then  I  have  been  in  Den- 
mark again  and  again;  and,  altho  every  time  I  go  I  seek  dili- 
gently, I  have  never  yet  found  a  boy  or  girl  who  ought  to 
have  been  at  school  in  the  streets  of  Copenhagen  during 
school  hours.  No  mother  ever  dreams  there  of  keeping  her 
child  at  home  to  do  her  shopping  for  her,  or  to  "mind"  the 
baby;  for  she  knows  that,  if  she  did,  dire  punishment  w^ould 
speedily  overtake  her:  she  would  in  turn  be  warned,  threat- 
ened, fined;  and  if  then  she  did  not  change  her  ways,  she 
would  be  imprisoned.  She  knows,  too,  that  her  own  friends 
and  neighbors  would  all  be  against  her  in  this  matter;  that 
they  would  denounce  her,  from  the  very  housetops,  as  a  bad 

^From  the  Nineteenth  Century ^  August,  191 7,  by  permission. 
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mother,  one  who  was  willing  to  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  her 
children  to  her  own  convenience.  For  in  Copenhagen  public 
opinion  among  all  classes  is  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  au- 
thorities when  the  enforcing  of  the  Education  Act  is  in  ques- 
tion. There  the  very  man-in-the-street  is  alive  to  the  fact 
that  to  spend  money  on  schools,  and  then  allow  children  to 
absent  themselves  from  school,  is  wickedly  wasteful  as  well 
as  shortsighted  and  unwise. 

The  Copenhageners  are  by  nature  sound  economists.  They 
are  quite  willing  that  their  town  should  spend  money  freely, 
providing  it  obtains  a  good  return  for  every  penny  it  spends. 
Work  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,  they  hold,  let  the 
cost  be  what  it  may.  And,  staunch  democrats  tho  they  be, 
they  have  made  up  their  minds  that,  if  a  really  good  return  is 
to  be  obtained  for  money  spent,  if  work  is  to  be  really  well 
done,  the  responsibility  for  the  spending  of  the  money,  the 
doing  of  the  work,  must  rest  on  one  man,  not  on  a  council. 
For,  according  to  them,  as  a  Danish  official  once  explained  to 
me,  into  the  heart  of  one  man  there  may  be  instilled  a  whole- 
some fear  of  punishment,  but  never  into  the  hearts  of  a  coun- 
cil ;  for,  altho  one  man  may  actually  be  hanged  if  things  go 
wrong,  no  town  would  ever  venture  to  hang  a  whole  council. 

The  man  whom  Copenhagen  has  there  all  ready  to  hang — 
metaphorically,  of  course — should  it  ever  find  that  its  chil- 
dren are  not  being  properly  educated,  is  its  Skolraad,  or 
School  Director.  On  this  School  Director  rests  the  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  right  spending  of  every  penny  the  town 
spends  on  education,  on  secondary  education  as  well  as  on 
primary;  the  full  responsibility  for  the  right  working  of  its 
whole  educational  system.  He  is  a  paid  official  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Municipal  Council  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Magistral,  i.  e.,  the  council's  paid  executive.  His  ap- 
pointment must  be  confirmed  by  the  king  before  he  can  be 
installed  in  office ;  but,  when  once  he  is  in  office,  it  is  a  case 
of  fy  suiSj  fy  reste,  if  he  chooses,  so  long  as  he  can  do  his 
work  well.  For,  as  he  can  not  be  dismist  without  the  king's 
consent,  changes,  whether  in  the  municipal  council  or  the 
government,  leave  his  position  untouched. 
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The  School  Director  is  responsible  for  all  that  he  does  or 
leaves  undone  to  the  Skoldirektion,  which  consists  of  three 
members,  the  First  Section  Borgmester,  representing  the  town ; 
the  Ober 'President,  representing  the  state;  and  the  Stijts- 
probstj  or  Dean,  representing  the  church.  He  must  moreover 
render  an  account  of  his  expenditure  to  the  Magistrat,  and 
thru  them  to  the  municipal  council,  which  provides  him  with 
the  money  he  spends.  He  must  also  consult  the  wishes  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  in  deciding  what  subjects  shall  be 
taught  in  the  schools.  Attached  to  every  school  there  is  a 
managers'  committee,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed 
by  the  municipal  council  to  watch  over  the  working  of  the 
school  and  report  if  it  does  not  go  smoothly.  So  far  as  the 
actual  working  is  concerned,  however,  the  director  has  prac- 
tically a  free  hand. 

He  organizes  and  reorganizes  the  schools,  he  directs  and 
controls  them.  The  head-master,  or  head-mistress,  of  every 
school  is  responsible  to  him  personally  for  the  whole  school ; 
while  all  the  teachers  in  every  school  are,  thru  the  head- 
master or  head-mistress,  responsible  to  him  each  for  his  or 
her  own  class.  He  appoints  all  the  teachers  and  watches  over 
them,  acting  as  their  friendly  adviser  as  well  as  their  official 
chief.  If  they  prove  efficient,  it  is  his  business  to  help  them 
and  promote  them;  if  they  do  not,  to  dismiss  them;  for 
under  the  Copenhagen  system  there  is  no  place  for  the  ineffi- 
cient. 

The  School  Director  whom  I  knew  best  was  Dr.  Bauditz,  a 
man  of  great  ability  and  wide  sympathies,  a  poet  as  well  as  an 
expert  in  matters  educational.  He  was  in  close  touch  with 
the  head-master  or  head-mistress  of  every  school;  in  touch, 
too,  so  far  as  possible,  with  every  teacher  and  every  child 
taught.  He  was  always  on  the  alert  to  detect  unusual  in- 
telligence in  any  child,  or  marked  deficiency;  and  to  secure 
that  the  best  that  could  be  done  should  be  done  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  The  clever  and  the  stupid  alike  must  all 
go  to  school,  the  law  decrees,  unless,  indeed,  their  parents  can 
prove  that  they  are  having  them  taught  properly  at  home. 
At  school,  however,  they  must  not  all  be  clubbed  together, 
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Doctor  Bauditz  always  insisted.  On  the  contrary  they  must 
be  sifted  and  sorted  with  infinite  care,  and  must  be  ranged 
according  to  ability,  so  that  each  one  of  them  may  be  taught 
in  the  very  way  in  which  he — or  she — can  best  learn.  Unless 
this  be  done,  both  the  clever  and  the  stupid  suffer,  he  main- 
tained; neither  learn  so  much  as  they  might  learn,  because 
neither  are  taught  as  they  ought  to  be  taught ;  and  the  result 
is  tempers  are  ruffled,  nerves  are  set  a-jar,  and  there  is  friction 
all  round. 

This  sifting  and  sorting  of  school  children  to  insure  the 
best  that  can  be  done  for  each  one  of  them,  is  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  Copenhagen  educational  system.  The 
principle,  indeed,  upon  which  this  system  is  founded  is 
that  every  child  must  be  given  a  fair  chance  of  developing 
every  talent  he  has,  no  matter  how  few  be  his  talents  or  how 
many,  no  matter  whether  they  lie  in  his  head,  his  fingers,  or 
even  his  toes.  And  the  whole  organization  of  the  town's 
schools,  the  Communal  Schools,  as  they  are  named,  is  de- 
vised for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  for  every  child  this 
chance.  If  there  are  mute,  inglorious  Miltons  in  Copenhagen 
today,  the  fault  lies  assuredly  with  themselves,  for  never  was 
there  a  town  where  so  much  trouble  was  taken  to  guard 
against  genius  being  left  to  blush  unseen.  In  every  school 
carefully  thought-out  arrangements  are  in  force  for  lending  a 
helping  hand  to  the  specially  gifted,  for  lending  a  helping 
hand,  too,  to  those  who  start  life  handicapt  because  nature 
has  dealt  with  them  stingily.  For  among  Copenhageners 
the  feeling  is  strong  that  for  the  honor  of  the  nation  there 
must  be  no  folding  away  of  talents  in  napkins;  and  that 
for  the  sake  of  the  ratepayer's  pocket,  as  well  as  humanity's 
sake,  even  the  half-witted  must,,  so  far  as  possible,  be  put  in 
the  way  of  earning  their  own  daily  bread,  while  making  the 
best  of  their  lives. 

In  every  district  in  Copenhagen  there  is  a  communal 
school;  while  in  several  districts  there  were,  until  quite  re- 
cently two  such  schools,  a  Friskole  and  a  Betalingsskole,  both 
built,  fitted  up  and  organized  by  the  town  at  the  town's  ex- 
pense.   The  two  were  worked  on  precisely  the  same  lines; 
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the  same  subjects  were  taught  in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  and 
by  teachers  of  the  same  standing.  Practically,  the  only  dif- 
ference between  the  two  was  that  they  who  went  to  the 
Friskole  paid  no  fees  and  were  provided  with  books  gratis; 
whereas  they  who  went  to  the  Betalingsskole  must  pay  four 
Kroner  (45.  ^}id.)  a  term  and  must  buy  for  themselves  the 
books  they  required. 

This  arrangement  was  abolished  two  years  ago,  owing  in  a 
measure  at  least  to  the  necessity  of  cutting  down  expenses. 
It  is  still  of  interest,  however,  because  it  was  characteristic 
of  the  way  in  which  educational  affairs  have  always  been 
managed  in  Copenhagen.  There,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  not 
only  is  deference  shown  to  the  wishes  of  the  parents  of  the 
school  children,  whenever  this  can  be  done  without  detriment 
to  the  children,  but  care  is  taken  to  guard  against  their  sus- 
ceptibilities being  ruffled.  In  every  large  town  there  are 
careful  parents  who  are  very  loath  to  send  their  children  to  a 
communal  school,  because  there  they  must,  of  course,  asso- 
ciate with  waifs  and  strays,  with  social  derelicts  of  all  sorts 
in  fact.  These  parents  can  not  as  a  rule  afford  to  pay  very 
much  in  the  way  of  school  fees,  but  they  can  afford  to  pay  a 
little  and  they  do  very  gladly  pay  this  little  when  by  so  do- 
ing they  can  keep  their  children  "select."  It  was  for  the  bene- 
fit of  such  parents  as  these  that  Copenhagen  maintained  its 
Betalingsskoler.  The  14,438  children  who,  when  I  was  last  in 
Denmark,  were  attending  these  schools  were  not  one  whit 
better  taught  or  cared  for  than  the  some  40,000  more  who 
were  going  to  the  Friskoler.  The  one  advantage,  indeed, 
they  had  over  those  going  to  the  Friskoler  was  that  they  had 
schoolfellows  of  a  rather  better  class.  And  for  this  advantage 
their  parents  were  heartily  grateful,  even  tho  it  did  cost  them 
twelve  Kroner  a  year. 

In  the  Friskoler,  and  all  the  communal  schools  are  now 
free,  there  are  three  series  of  classes  and  three  distinct  stan- 
dards of  teaching.  There  are  the  ordinary  classes  for  children 
of  average  intelligence ;  the  Hjcelpe  classes  for  children  who, 
thru  nervousness,  mental  slowness,  or  some  other  defect,  are 
a  little  below  the  average  in  intelligence  and  must,  therefore, 
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be  taught  with  special  care  if  they  are  to  learn  easily;  and 
the  VcBrne  classes  for  those  who  are  so  far  below  the  average 
that  they  must  be  taught  by  special  methods  if  they  are  to 
learn  at  all.  In  the  ordinary  classes  the  average  number  of 
pupils  is  twenty-nine,  while  in  the  Hjcelpe  and  Vcerne 
classes  it  ranges  from  ten  to  twenty ;  and  three  hours'  teach- 
ing in  these  classes,  owing  to  the  great  strain  it  entails,  is 
reckoned  to  the  teachers  as  equal  to  four  hours'  teaching  in 
the  ordinary  classes. 

Then,  attached  to  several  of  the  communal  schools  are  free 
Middle  Schools,  where  the  education  provided  is  of  a  higher 
order  than  that  provided  in  the  communal  schools;  and  to 
these  children  who  give  proof  of  marked  ability  are  sent. 
There  are  also  state-supported  schools  for  those  who  are  too 
sorely  afflicted — the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  etc. — to  be 
taught  in  the  communal  schools ;  and  to  these  they  must  go, 
whether  their  parents  wish  it  or  not,  unless  suitable  education 
can  be  provided  for  them  at  home ;  for  in  Denmark  no  parent 
is  allowed  to  let  his  afflicted  child  grow  up  untaught.  Thus, 
in  Copenhagen,  the  children  whom  the  town  educates  are 
divided  according  to  ability  into  five  distinct  sections;  and 
for  each  section  there  is  a  different  standard  of  teaching  and, 
practically,  a  different  method,  so  that  the  children  in  each 
section  may  be  taught  according  to  the  very  method  by 
which  they  are  best  able  to  learn. 

Almost  ever3rwhere  in  England  outside  London  and  a  few 
large  towns,  it  must  be  noted,  the  children  in  four  out  of  these 
five  sections  are  clubbed  together,  and  are  taught  according 
to  one  and  the  same  method. 

Every  child  in  Copenhagen  who  is  not  being  taught  at 
home  must  go  to  school  as  soon  as  he  is  seven  years  old.  He 
may  go,  indeed,  when  he  is  six,  if  his  parents  choose  to  send 
him ;  and  he  must  continue  going  until  he  has  completed  his 
fourteenth  year;  or  until  he  has  completed  his  fifteenth  year, 
if  he  has  been  admitted  to  a  middle  school.  He  is  placed  at 
first  in  the  lowest  of  the  ordinary  classes,  and  if  he  is  of 
average  ability,  he  is  expected  to  work  his  way  gradually  up 
to  the  highest.    A  sharp  watch  is  kept  on  him,  however;  and 
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if,  as  time  passes,  he  seems  dull  or  deprest,  or  is  making  no 
progress,  he  is  transferred  to  a  Hjcelpe  class,  unless  indeed  his 
deficiency  be  very  marked,  in  which  case  he  is  put  at  once  into 
a  VcBrne  class.  In  a  Hjcelpe  class,  as  it  is  much  smaller  than 
an  ordinary  class,  he  receives  more  individual  attention  than 
could  be  given  to  him  in  an  ordinary  class;  and  his  lessons, 
which  are  all  viva  voce,  are  shorter,  fewer,  and  easier.  There 
what  the  teachers  aim  at  is  training  the  children  to  be  alert, 
to  use  their  eyes,  to  observe  carefully,  compare,  and  take  an 
interest  in  what  is  going  on  around  them ;  to  use  their  fingers, 
too,  and  thru  their  fingers  gain  some  idea  of  form.  The  work 
is  arranged  with  a  view  to  fitting  them  to  learn  by  stimulating 
their  brains  and  inspiring  them  with  the  wish  to  learn. 
Meanwhile  they  are  being  brought  up  carefully  in  all  good 
ways:  it  is  imprest  upon  them  that  they  must  be  truthful, 
obedient,  orderly,  and  courteous.  Infinite  trouble  is  taken 
to  put  a  stop  to  anything  in  the  way  of  brooding  or  sulking 
and  to  keep  them  all  cheerful. 

A  child  who  is  placed  in  a  Hjcelpe  class  does  not  necessarily 
stay  there  long.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  terms  he  may  be, 
and  often  is,  quite  up  to  the  average  in  mental  alertness  and 
can,  therefore,  take  his  place  in  an  ordinary  class ;  or  he  may 
show  no  signs  of  improvement  and  have  to  be  put  into  a 
Vcerne  class.  Still  many  children  pass  the  whole  time  they 
are  at  school  in  Hjcelpe  classes,  and,  even  if  they  do,  they 
are  fairly  well  educated  when  they  leave.  They  can  read, 
write,  do  simple  arithmetic,  and  they  know  something  of  the 
geography  and  history  of  their  own  land  and  the  lands  around 
them. 

I  once  saw  a  boy  in  a  Hjcelpe  class  cut  out  a  map  of  Den- 
mark with  quite  amazing  accuracy,  and  I  heard  another 
answer  correctly  several  questions  concerning  Norway.  In 
this  class  all  the  children  had  learned  evidently  how  to 
demean  themselves;  they  had  learned  how  to  live,  and  had 
been  made  to  realize  the  necessity  of  letting  live.  Somewhat 
stupid  tho  they  might  be,  they  had  had  their  corners  knocked 
off;  they  could  go  about  among  their  fellows  in  peace  and 
comfort  and  fight  their  own  battles.    They  all  seemed  able 
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to  use  their  fingers  deftly,  in  spite  of  their  brains  working 
slowly.  They  would,  therefore,  be  able  to  be  apprenticed 
later,  and  thus  put  in  the  way  of  earning  their  own  livelihood, 
of  becoming  even  skilled  artisans,  perhaps.  It  is  not  probable 
that  they  would  ever  rise  in  the  world,  but  they  were  at 
any  rate  fairly  secure  against  going  downwards,  against  de- 
veloping, as  so  many  English  boys  of  their  type  develop,  into 
unemployed  who  are  unemployable.  And  this  is  a  matter  of 
national  importance,  seeing  that  there  are  some  6,000  chil- 
dren in  the  Hjcelpe  classes. 

In  the  Vcerne  classes  the  teaching  is  on  much  the  same  lines 
as  in  the  Hjcelpe  classes ;  it  is  even  simpler,  however,  than  in 
the  Hjcelpe  classes,  being  thru  the  eyes  whenever  possible 
rather  than  the  ears.  Pictures  take  the  place  of  books ;  arith- 
metic is  discarded  in  favor  of  counting;  and  even  reading 
and  writing  are  taught  in  many  cases  only  experimentally. 
The  children  who  spend  all  their  school  days  in  the  Vcerne 
classes  do  not  learn  very  much,  but  they  do  learn  something, 
not  only  how  to  behave  themselves,  but  something  besides. 
For  they  are  taught  everything  they  are  capable  of  learning; 
,and  every  child  able  to  go  to  school  is  capable  of  learning 
something,  of  learning  how  to  do  something  with  his  fingers ; 
while  almost  every  such  child  is  capable  of  learning  how  to  do 
something  with  his  brains,  providing  his  teacher  be  skilful 
and  patient.  And  in  Copenhagen  the  Vcerne  class  teachers 
are  very  skilful  and  very  patient.  They  can  not  work  mira- 
cles, of  course,  they  can  not  give  brains  to  those  who  have 
none ;  but  they  can  and  do  teach  those  who  have  only  a  little 
glimmering  of  brain  how  to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  how  to 
use  their  fingers  with  but  little  help  even  from  this  glimmer- 
ing. It  is  weary,  weary  work  for  them,  of  course,  but  it  is 
work  that  is  well  worth  doing  for  the  sake  of  the  ratepayers 
as  well  as  the  children.  For  in  the  Vcerne  classes  many  a 
child  who,  if  left  uncared  for,  would  be  a  burden  on  the  rates 
all  his  life  is  put  in  the  way  of  earning  his  own  daily  bread,  as 
a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  if  as  nothing  better. 
Many  a  boy,  too,  who,  if  left  uncared  for,  might  develop  into 
a  morose,  criminal  lunatic,  a  source  of  misery  and  danger  to 
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himself  and  all  around  him,  becomes  a  harmless  member  of 
society,  thanks  to  the  training  he  receives  in  these  classes. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  when  a  child  is  transferred  from 
an  ordinary  class  to  a  Hjcelpe  or  a  Vcerne  class,  he  almost  in- 
variably becomes  at  once  much  more  cheerful  and  more 
friendly,  better  tempered. 

Under  the  Copenhagen  educational  system,  the  excep- 
tionally clever  are  watched  over  with  even  greater  care  than 
the  exceptionally  stupid.  No  matter  how  clever  they  be, 
however,  they  remain  in  the  ordinary  classes  until  they  are 
eleven  years  old  and  go  thru  the  regular  course  of  elementary 
training.  For  the  school  authorities  have  a  wholesome  mis- 
trust of  everything  that  might  tend  to  foster  the  infant  pro- 
digy type.  When  they  are  eleven,  however,  they  have  their 
chance  of  proving  their  mettle.  For  once  a  year  the  head- 
master— or  head-mistress — of  every  school  examines  care- 
fully all  the  children  of  that  age  in  the  school  and  after 
taking  counsel  with  their  class  teachers,  picks  out  from 
among  them  such  as  seem  to  be  of  marked  ability  and,  there- 
fore, able  to  profit  by  an  education  of  a  higher  standard  than 
that  given  in  the  communal  schools.  He  may  find  a  dozen, 
or  he  may  find  none  at  all ;  such  as  he  does  find,  however,  he 
passes  on  to  the  School  Director  as  candidates  for  admission 
to  a  middle  school.  The  School  Director  not  only  submits 
these  candidates  to  regular  examiners,  but  he  himself  tests 
in  various  ways  their  intelligence,  their  health  and  strength 
of  body,  as  well  as  of  mind,  and  inquires  into  their  circum- 
stances. As  there  are  only  2,000  places  in  all  the  middle 
schools  together,  it  is  only  the  elite  of  those  sent  to  him  who 
can  be  admitted;  and  they,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  the 
elite  of  the  children  in  every  school  in  the  town. 

Those  who  are  admitted  have  certainly  every  chance  given 
to  them  of  making  their  way  in  the  world.  There  is  no  posi- 
tion, indeed,  to  which  they  may  not  aspire,  providing,  of 
course,  that  no  mistake  has  been  made  with  regard  to  their 
ability,  and  that  they  have  character  as  well  as  talents.  For 
the  education  they  receive  at  the  middle  schools  is  extremely 
good  all  round  for  boys  and  girls  alike;    and  should  they 
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profit  by  it  to  the  full,  they  may  go,  if  they  choose,  when 
their  course  there  is  over,  to  the  gymnasium,  where  the  town 
pays  all  their  expenses.  If  at  the  gymnasium  they  turn  their 
time  to  good  account  and  show  no  sign  of  intellectual  or 
moral  backsliding,  they  may  go,  when  they  leave,  to  the 
university,  where  their  expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  state, 
excepting  in  so  far  as  they  are  defrayed  out  of  private  lega- 
cies. Thus,  practically  the  poorest  little  beggar  lad  in  Copen- 
hagen may,  if  he  be  clever  enough,  obtain  as  good  an  edu- 
cation as  any  millionaire's  son,  and  may  start  life,  so  far  as 
ability  to  work  is  concerned,  on  terms  of  equality  with  him. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  the  very  clever  among  the  children  ad- 
mitted to  the  middle  schools  who  ever  make  their  way  to  the 
university,  or  even  to  the  gymnasium.  Most  of  them,  when 
their  hYe  years  there  are  over,  start  life  at  once  as  bread- 
winners; while  some  few,  who  fail  to  profit  by  the  teaching 
there,  are  sent  back  to  the  communal  schools  at  the  end,  per- 
haps, of  one  year.  A  fair  percentage  of  them,  however,  even 
when  bread-winners,  go  to  evening  classes,  not  only  for  tech- 
nical training,  but  for  higher  education  generally;  and  many 
attend  university  extension  lectures  regularly  for  years  after 
they  leave  school. 

The  fact  of  special  arrangements  being  made  under  the 
Copenhagen  system  for  the  markedly  stupid  child,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  markedly  clever,  on  the  other,  is  almost  as 
great  an  advantage  to  the  average  child  as  to  the  stupid  and 
the  clever.  It  is  even  more  for  his  benefit,  indeed,  than  for 
theirs,  that  these  arrangements  are  made;  for  it  would  be 
impossible  to  secure  for  him,  and  he,  of  course,  represents  the 
many,  the  precise  teaching  he  needs,  if  in  his  class  there 
were  children  very  superior  to  him  in  intelligence  or  very 
inferior.  The  great  majority  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  go  to 
the  Copenhagen  schools,  as  to  other  schools,  are,  of  course,  of 
average  ability,  neither  stupid  nor  yet  clever;  and  they 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Hjcelpe  or  Vcerne  classes, 
or  with  middle  schools.  They  remain  the  whole  time  they 
are  at  school  in  the  ordinary  classes,  where  the  teaching  is 
just  what  they  require,  being  carefully  adapted  to  the  aver- 
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age  intelligence.  The  teachers — they  have  only  twenty-nine 
pupils  each  to  deal  with,  it  must  be  noted — are  not  tempted 
to  soar  above  their  heads  as  they  might  be  were  there  a  few 
very  clever  children  among  them ;  nor  are  they  tempted  to 
make  the  lessons  too  easy,  as  they  would  be  were  there 
among  them  some  who  were  very  dull.  The  result  is  all  the 
children  are  able  to  learn  and  do  learn. 

A  very  intelligent  English  teacher,  who  has  some  sixty 
pupils  in  her  class,  once  told  me  that,  let  her  strive  as  she 
would,  she  could  not  teach  them  all ;  for,  if  she  adapted  her 
lessons  to  the  better  among  them,  the  worse  learned  nothing; 
and  if  to  the  worse,  the  better  learned  nothing,  and  had  their 
tempers  ruffled  to  boot.  I  have  visited  schools — not  in 
London,  it  is  true — ^where  in  some  classes  a  good  half  of  the 
children  were  not*  learning  at  all,  where  a  good  half  never 
even  tried  to  answer  a  question,  but  just  sat  there  twirling 
their  thumbs  with  a  bored  air,  leaving  the  answering  to  be 
done  by  the  clever.  I  have  even  been  in  schools  where  whole 
classes  were  demoralized,  because,  sitting  side  by  side  with 
normal  children,  were  two  or  three  who  were  feeble-minded ; 
in  schools,  too,  where  a  whole  class  was  periodically  thrown 
into  a  state  of  consternation  because,  among  the  pupils,  was  a 
poor  little  epileptic.  In  the  Copenhagen  schools,  however, 
nothing  of  the  sort  goes  on.  There,  when  I  asked  questions, 
every  child  in  the  class  seemed  eager  to  answer;  and  the 
answers  I  received  were  almost  invariably  intelligent,  altho, 
of  course,  not  always  correct.  Yet  primary  education  in 
Copenhagen  cost,  last  year,  only  135.  /^d,  per  head  of  the  in- 
habitants; whereas  in  London,  in  1914-1915,  it  cost  i/.  35. 
6)^d.  And  the  salary  of  the  average  teacher  is  not  much 
lower  in  Copenhagen  than  in  London,  if  due  allowance  be 
made  for  the  difference  between  the  standard  and  the  cost  of 
living  there  and  here.  Men  and  women  alike  begin  there  with 
77/.  155.  a  year,  and  rise  gradually,  the  men  to  200Z.,  the 
women  to  144/.  95.  It  is  in  the  school  buildings,  not  in  the 
teaching,  that  economies  are  effected  in  Copenhagen.  There 
one  school  is  often  made  to  do  the  work  of  two  schools,  as  one 
set  of  children  go  there  in  the  morning  and  another  set  in  the 
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afternoon.  To  this  arrangement  there  are,  it  seems  to  me, 
many  objections.  I  can  not  but  think  that  most  children 
learn  more  easily  in  the  morning  than  in  the  afternoon.  Still, 
several  Copenhagen  teachers  assured  me  that  it  was  not  so 
with  Danish  children;  and  I  certainly  found  those  in  the 
afternoon  classes  just  as  alert  as  those  in  the  morning. 

The  education  given  in  the  ordinary  classes  is  elementary, 
of  course;  still  it  is  very  thoro.  The  subjects  taught  are 
limited  in  number,  but  every  child  must  gain  a  firm  grasp  of 
each  one  of  these  subjects:  he  is  not  allowed  to  content  him- 
self with  a  mere  smattering.  When  the  time  comes  for  him  to 
leave  school,  he  is  a  past  master  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic; he  is  well  grounded  in  the  geography,  history,  and 
literature  of  his  own  country,  and  he  knows  enough  of  science 
to  understand  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  nature's  simpler 
phenomena.  His  eyes  have  been  carefully  trained,  and  so 
have  his  fingers;  and  he  has  been  inspired,  so  far  as  in  him 
lies,  with  a  love  of  learning,  a  real  desire  to  understand  what 
he  sees  and  hears.  And  this  in  itself  is  a  good  education,  the 
foundation,  indeed,  of  the  best  of  all  educations. 

Girls  and  boys  fare  equally  well  in  the  Copenhagen  schools. 
Coeducation  is  in  force  indeed  in  several  of  the  schools ;  and 
in  all  of  them  the  girls,  until  the  time  comes  for  them  to 
specialize  in  housewifery,  are  taught  the  same  subjects  as  the 
boys,  excepting  that  for  them  needlework  takes  the  place  of 
other  handicrafts.  Housewifery  plays  a  great  role  in  the  edu- 
cation of  Danish  girls,  for  every  Danish  girl,  no  matter  what 
her  rank,  must  be  a  good  housewife,  as  otherwise  she  is  held 
to  be  a  failure.  And  woe  betide  the  School  Director  were 
Copenhagen  ever  to  wake  up  and  find  that  the  girls  for  whose 
education  he  is  responsible  were  not  being  turned  into  good 
housewives!  Of  that,  however,  there  is  no  danger,  for  care- 
ful arrangements  are  in  force  for  securing  that  every  one  of 
these  girls  goes  for  two  full  years  at  least  to  a  housewifery 
school,  where  she  is  not  only  taught  by  experts  how  to  cook, 
clean,  and  wash,  but  is  actually  made  to  cook,  clean,  and  wash, 
under  expert  surveillance;  is  made,  too,  to  eat  what  she 
cooks,  listening  the  while  to  expert  and  amateur  criticism. 
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One  of  the  best  of  the  housewifery  schools  in  Copenhagen  is 
attached  to  the  Sundholm  Communal  School.  There  part  of 
the  building  is  arranged  as  little  kitchens,  sculleries,  and  wash- 
houses,  so  that  all  sorts  of  housework  can  be  carried  on  under 
the  same  conditions  as  in  a  working-class  home.  There  are 
twenty-four  girls  in  a  class,  and  they  form  four  families.  Each 
family  has  its  own  kitchen,  and  each  of  its  six  members, 
turn  and  turn  about,  blackleads  the  grate,  makes  the  fire, 
cleans  the  hearth,  sweeps  up,  dusts,  trims  the  lamp,  prepares 
a  meal,  lays  the  table,  takes  her  place  at  the  table  with  the 
rest  of  the  family  for  the  meal.  Later  she  washes  up,  and  sets 
things  straight  generally.  Another  day  she  steeps  clothes, 
washes  them,  watches  over  them  while  they  dry,  and  irons 
them.  She  does  everything,  in  fact,  that  she  will  have  to  do 
later  when  she  has  a  house  of  her  own,  if  her  house  is  to  be 
clean  and  tidy,  and  her  husband  and  children  are  to  be  well 
fed  and  well  cared  for.  And  she  does  it  under  the  lynx  eyes  of 
trained  experts  in  housewifery,  who  make  it  their  business  to 
see  that  it  is  done  according  to  the  best  and  quickest  methods. 
In  cooking,  as  in  everything  else,  strict  economy  is  insisted 
on.  If  the  meals  prepared  are  good — and  good  they  are,  that 
I  can  certify — it  is  not  because  the  ingredients  used  are  costly, 
but  because  the  flavoring  and  cooking  are  carefully  done. 
The  girls  are  regularly  taught  how  to  market.  The  teacher 
impresses  on  them  that  certain  things  are  profitable  to  buy 
and  certain  things  are  wasteful,  and  explains  to  them  why  it 
is  thus.  Every  dish  they  make  is  wholesome,  appetizing,  and 
well  within  the  means  of  the  average  working  man.  This  is  a 
point  to  which  great  importance  is  attached. 

The  Copenhageners  are  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
sheer  waste  to  spend  money  on  trying  to  train  children's 
heads  unless  their  bodies  are  also  being  trained.  On  their 
school  program  running,  jumping,  and  swimming  figure 
just  as  prominently  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  In 
winter  girls  and  boys  alike  must  spend  six  hours  a  week  in  the 
school  gymnasium,  and  in  summer  six  hours  in  the  town's 
great  swimming  baths.  This  is  compulsory:  even  the  most 
nervous  of  mothers  can  not  prevent  her  little  girls  being 
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taught  how  to  climb  and  swim.  Both  at  the  gymnasium  and 
the  baths  the  town  provides  shoes  and  gowns  for  such  of  the 
children  as  have  none.  Workaday  dress  and  also  dinners  are 
provided  by  a  private  society — it  is  subsidized  by  the  town — 
for  children  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  clothe  and  feed 
them  properly.  This  society  helps  all  the  children  whom  the 
teachers  report  as  being  lacking  in  clothes  or  underfed. 
It  mounts  guard  over  their  parents,  however,  and  takes  good 
care  that  such  of  them  as  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  food  and 
clothes  given  do  pay.  In  Denmark  it  is  a  crime  for  a  father 
who  has  money,  or  who  might  have  money  if  he  chose  to 
work,  to  stint  his  children  in  necessaries.  The  town's  doc- 
tors, too,  keep  a  sharp  watch  on  parents  and  children  alike ; 
for  it  is  part  of  their  regular  duty  to  see  that  the  town's  future 
citizens  are  not  being  robbed  of  their  chance  of  developing 
into  strong,  healthy  men  and  women,  able  to  fight  their  own 
battles  and  make  their  own  way  in  the  world.  And  so  far  as 
an  outsider  can  judge,  they  do  their  duty  thoroly.  I  never 
saw  a  more  sturdy,  well-conditioned  set  of  youngsters  than 
the  children  at  the  Copenhagen  Communal  School. 

It  is  not  due  entirely  to  the  town  authorities,  however,  I 
must  confess,  that  these  youngsters  are  quite  so  fit  as  they 
are:  a  private  association  has  done  much  toward  bettering 
their  condition  by  devising  and  working  for  their  benefit  a 
most  interesting  cooperative  holiday  arrangement.  Every 
year  some  thousands  of  the  Copenhagen  school  children 
spend  their  summer  holidays  in  the  country  as  the  guests  of 
peasant  farmers,  dairymen,  or  even  agricultural  laborers. 
They  live  and  fare  in  all  ways  as  the  children  of  their  hosts, 
giving  a  helping  hand  whenever  one  is  needed,  picking  fruit, 
tending  sheep,  or  working  in  the  fields.  And  hugely  do  they 
enjoy  it,  even  tho  they  may  have  to  rough  it  sometimes,  to 
sleep  on  straw,  eat  black  bread,  and  rest  content  with  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  and  eggs  instead  of  beef  and  mutton.  Country 
life  is  for  many  of  them  a  revelation ;  they  are  never  quite 
the  same  after  rolling  in  the  grass  day  by  day  for  weeks  to- 
gether, listening  to  birds  singing,  cows  lowing,  after  climbing 
trees  and  plucking  wild  flowers  at  will.    When  the  holidays 
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are  over  and  they  all  come  trooping  back  to  town,  not  only 
are  their  bodies  stronger  for  their  sojourn  in  the  country,  but 
their  eyes  are  brighter  and  their  minds  are  more  alert ;  their 
little  heads,  indeed,  are  as  a  rule  teeming  with  new  ideas. 

Then,  when  winter  comes  round,  every  peasant  who  has 
had  a  town  child  in  his  house  for  the  summer  holidays  sends 
to  the  parents  of  this  child  in  Copenhagen  his  own  child  for 
the  Christmas  holidays.  This  country  child  is  treated  in  all 
respects  as  a*  member  of  the  town  family  and  is  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  town  life  just  as,  in  the  previous  summer, 
the  town  child  had  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
country  life.  He  is  shown  the  sights  of  Copenhagen:  he 
visits  the  museums,  the  picture  galleries;  he  goes  in  a  boat, 
and  is,  perhaps,  taken  to  a  cinema.  The  result  is  his  corners 
are  rounded,  his  manners  are  polished,  and  he  too  returns 
home  with  new  ideas  in  his  head. 

This  cooperative  holiday  arrangement,  which  works  most 
smoothly  and  costs  practically  nothing  beyond  the  taking  of 
trouble,  is  a  benefit  all  round,  a  benefit  not  only  to  the  chil- 
dren, who  in  turn  play  the  host  and  the  guest,  but  to  all  their 
kith  and  kin.  For  it  brings  townsfolk  and  country  folk  to- 
gether, gives  them  the  chance  of  being  of  service  to  one  an- 
other, and  thus  lays  the  foundation  of  many  friendships, 
much  good  will,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both.  It  does 
more ;  it  often  inspires  townsfolk  with  a  love  of  the  country, 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance  in  this  our  day,  when  flitting 
into  towns  is  all  the  fashion,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
national  physique. 

Cooperative  holidays  are  but  one  of  the  many  successful 
experiments  that  have  been  tried  in  Denmark  since  the  great 
social  education  movement  was  started  there,  some  thirty 
years  ago.  The  primary  object  of  this  movement,  which  was 
organized  and  is  still  worked  by  students  of  the  Copenhagen 
University  with  the  cordial  help  of  the  professors,  is  to  draw 
together  the  diverse  sections  of  the  community,  to  weave 
bonds  of  friendly  sympathy  between  them,  and  to  spread  the 
light  among  even  the  lowest  section.  Students  hold  night 
schools  in  the  Copenhagen  communal  day  schools,  and  give 
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lessons  there  gratis  to  all  the  working  men  and  women  who 
choose  to  go.  There  are  more  than  a  hundred  names  on  the 
student-teachers'  list,  and  more  than  two  thousand  on  the 
list  of  the  taught.  Then,  on  Sunday  nights  there  are  free 
popular  lectures  by  students  and  professors,  to  which  the 
working  classes  flock  in  thousands;  free  concerts,  too,  and 
other  entertainments.  Some  students  take  parties  of  work- 
ing men  to  visit  museums ;  others  go  with  them  on  picnics  to 
places  of  historic  interest;  others,  again,  go  down  into  the 
country  and  lecture  to  the  peasants.  There  is  hardly  a  vil- 
lage now  where  a  lecture  is  not  given  every  week,  and  the  day 
when  it  is  given  is  the  red-letter  day  of  the  week.  The  stu- 
dents always  live  with  the  peasants,  sleeping  in  their  cot- 
tages, while  on  these  lecturing  tours;  and  they  go  about 
among  them  as  good  comrades,  teaching  them  even  more,  as 
often  as  not,  by  talking  to  them  individually  than  by  lec- 
turing. And  they  are  there  to  teach,  it  must  be  remembered ; 
to  teach  because  there  is  among  them  a  strong  feeling  that 
what  they  themselves  have  been  taught  they  in  their  turn 
must  teach,  that  the  culture  they  have  received  they  must 
spread  thru  the  whole  community. 

The  Danes  boast  that  in  their  country  there  is  no  "unen- 
lightened class;"  and  they  do  so 'with  good  reason.  I  have 
never  yet  met  a  Danish  working  man  who  could  not  read  and 
write,  who  did  not  read  regularly  newspapers  at  any  rate, 
or  who  could  not  tell  me  what  the  Folketing  was  doing.  There 
may  be  Danes  who  know  nothing  of  their  own  folklore  or 
who  have  never  heard  of  Paris  or  of  London,  but  if  there  be, 
they  are  well  hidden  out  of  sight;  for,  altho  I  have  sought 
for  them  not  only  in  towns  but  in  country  districts,  and  very 
diligently,  I  have  failed  to  find  them.  And  I  have  found 
there  a  servant  maid  who  quoted  Shakespeare  upon  appro- 
priate occasions,  a  coachman  whose  most  valued  possession 
was  a  Milton,  and  an  old-age  pensioner  who  knew  more 
about  Cromwell  than  I  did. 

Edith  Sellers 


VI 

COMENIUS  WRITES  A  LETTER 
•    Time:  june,  1644.    Place:  elbing,  Prussia 

This  wavering  light,  Master  Hartlib,  disciple  mine  (if 
I  may  still  so  call  you),  yields  me  but  dim,  shadowy,  and 
niggard  support  in  the  zeal  which  racks  me  to  unburden 
myself  upon  you.  But  write  I  must,  for  I  have  been  troubled 
of  late  with  the  fear  that  in  complying  with  the  Swedes,  I 
may  have  perturbed  my  friends  in  England  (as  if  England, 
in  her  present  disenchantment,  could  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  a  pedagogue!).  I  am  glad  I  was  deceived.  Your  amiable 
letter  was  put  into  my  hands  not  long  ago,  and  the  little 
printed  matter  of  your  friend,  Milton,  has  come.  It  is  the 
latter,  indeed,  that  provokes  my  theme  of  dispute. 

Is  this,  perchance,  the  John  Milton  that  so  caught  your 
favor  during  my  brief  stay  in  England?  Is  this  that  school- 
master and  writer  of  ecclesiastical  pamphlets?  A  poet,  you 
say?  Has  any  one  seen  his  poetry  or  having  seen,  remem- 
bered it?  And  now  he  would  pronounce  upon  education! 
A  rare  function  for  a  poet!  I  doubtless  speak  in  choler. 
If  he  had  deigned  to  scan  for  a  brief  hour  or  so,  with  some 
mindfulness,  my  Januas  and  Didactics  which  his  ignorance 
so  spurns,  perhaps  he  might  still  be  counted  among  the 
moderns.  Intractable  critics,  who  reek  of  ancientry,  do 
naught  but  cloud  the  issue. 

Enough  of  that!  I  would  not  too  hotly  disparage  this 
friend  of  yours,  my  dear  Hartlib.  Indeed,  there  is  in  his 
tractate  a  judgment  or  two  that  could  not  have  been  better 
spoken.  I  am  reminded  at  times  of  his  greater  countryman 
and  my  master,  renowned  Verulam.  "Language,"  says  your 
friend,  "is  but  the  instrument  conveying  to  us  things  useful 
to  be  known."  I  bow  to  such  an  utterance;  it  might  have 
been  lifted  bodily  from  my  Janua  Linguarum  Reserata,  that 
puerile  effort  of  mine  which  first  brought  us  together  and 
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which,  barring  this  Milton,  was  received  some  thirteen  years 
since,  as  you  know,  with  a  sort  of  universal  applause  by  the 
learned  world.  Or  this:  'We  do  amiss  to  spend  seven 
or  eight  years  merely  in  scraping  together  so  much  miserable 
Latin  and  Greek  as  might  be  learned  otherwise  easily  and 
delightfully  in  one  year."  Your  Milton,  on  occasion,  chants 
with  the  celestial  choir. 

Good  God !  How  intricate,  laborious  and  prolix  this  study 
of  Latin  has  been!  Do  not  scullions,  shoeblacks,  cobblers, 
among  pots  and  pans,  or  in  camp,  or  in  any  other  sordid 
employment,  learn  a  language  different  from  their  own, 
or  even  two  or  three  such,  more  readily  than  school-students, 
with  every  leisure  and  appliance  and  all  imaginable  effort, 
learn  their  solitary  Latin !  The  former,  after  a  few  months, 
are  found  gabbling  away  with  ease ;  the  latter,  after  fifteen 
years  or  twenty  years,  can  hardly,  for  the  most  part,  unless 
when  strapped  up  tight  in  their  grammars  and  dictionaries, 
bring  out  a  sentence  of  Latin,  and  that  not  without  hesi- 
tation and  stammering. 

Languages  are  acquired,  I  am  persuaded  (and  on  this, 
my  good  friend,  our  opinions  used  to  tally),  languages  are 
acquired  not  as  a  part  of  learning  or  wisdom,  but  as  instru- 
mental to  the  reception  and  communication  of  learning. 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  all  languages  that  are  to  be  learnt,  for 
that  is  impossible ;  nor  yet  many,  for  that  would  be  useless 
as  drawing  away  the  time  due  to  the  study  of  Things ;  but 
only  those  that  are  necessary.  The  necessary  tongues  are: 
first,  the  vernacular,  for  home  use;  next,  neighboring 
tongues,  for  conversation  with  neighbors — as,  for  example, 
the  German  for  Poles  of  one  frontier,  and  the  Hungarian,  the 
Wallachian  and  the  Turkish  for  Poles  of  other  parts ;  next, 
Latin,  as  the  common  language  of  the  learned,  admitting 
one  to  the  wise  use  of  books;  and,  finally,  the  Greek  and 
Arabic  for  philosophers  and  medical  men,  and  Greek  and 
Hebrew  for  theologians. 

And  even  such  a  sketch,  my  good  sir,  bears  the  imprint  of 
mortality.  I  protest  that  studies  of  wisdom  be  no  longer 
committed  to  Latin  alone,  and  kept  shut  up  in  the  schools, 
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as  has  hitherto  been  done,  to  the  greatest  contempt  and 
injury  of  the  people  at  large  and  the  popular  tongues.  Let 
all  things  be  delivered  to  each  nation  in  its  own  speech,  so 
that  occasion  may  be  afforded  to  all  who  are  men  to  occupy 
themselves  with  these  liberal  matters,  rather  than  endure 
fatigue,  as  John  Milton  would  have  them,  in  pouring  over 
ancient  tongues  for  the  knowledge  that  should  be  at  every 
doorstep.  Each  language  should  be  polished  to  perfection 
with  the  advancement  of  sciences  and  arts.  I,  for  my  part, 
have  resolved,  if  God  pleases,  to  divulge  all  things  in  the 
vernacular.  For  no  one  lights  a  candle  and  hides  it  under  a 
bushel,  but  places  it  on  a  candlestick,  that  it  may  give  light 
to  all.  If,  in  your  Milton's  nice  phrase,  "a  complete  and 
generous  education  is  to  fit  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully 
and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public 
of  peace  and  war,"  my  prayer  is  instant  that  the  time  may 
hasten  when  the  vernacular  shall  have  purged  mightily  our 
popular  schools  from  these  antiquated  tongues.  Who  has 
spoken  my  thought  more  engagingly  than  one  of  your  own 
pedagogues:  "I  love  Rome,  but  London  better;  I  favor 
Italy,  but  England  more;  I  honor  Latin,  but  worship  the 
English?" 

I  am  concerned  that  you  should  still  be  heedful  of  my 
counsels,  good  friend  Hartlib.  Bounden  I  am  to  you  for 
having  brought  my  books  before  the  English  people.  But 
your  praise  of  this  Milton  has  disquieted  me.  His  methods 
I  hardly  know;  his  writing  does  not  reveal  them.  Yet 
from  what  I  can  assemble  there,  I  might  not  greatly  find 
quarrel  with  them.  For  the  rest,  his  school  is  for  a  select 
youth,  and  his  regimen  is  suited  but  for  gentlemen's  sons; 
his  treatise  is  fragmentary  and  in  parts  quite  alien.  I 
rehearse  again  what  I  have  so  often  broached  to  you.  Each 
language  should  be  learnt  separately — first,  the  vernacular, 
which  ought  to  be  perfectly  learnt  and  to  which  children 
should  be  kept  for  eight  or  ten  years ;  then,  whatever  neigh- 
boring tongues  may  be  desirable,  for  which  a  year  would  be 
long  enough.  Latin  might  be  learnt  in  two  years.  Con- 
sider, dear  sir,  the  tenets  of  my  discipline.    Always  things 
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along  with  words,  and  words  associated  with  new  groups  of 
things,  from  the  most  famiHar  objects  to  those  rarer  and 
further  off,  so  that  the  vocabulary  may  get  bigger  and  bigger; 
and  all  the  while  the  constant  use  of  the  vocabulary,  such 
as  it  was  in  actual  talk,  as  well  as  in  reading  and  writing. 
First,  let  the  pupil  stutter  on  as  he  may,  only  using  his  stock 
of  words;  correctness  will  come  afterward,  and  in  the  end 
elegance  and  force.  Always  practise  rather  than  rule  and 
leading  to  rule ;  also  a  happy  connection  of  the  tongue  being 
learnt  with  that  learnt  last.  A  kind  of  common  grammar 
may  be  supposed  to  lie  in  the  pupil's  head,  so  that  he  shall 
be  troubled  only  with  variations  and  peculiarities. 

The  reading  books  necessary  for  thoroly  teaching  a 
language  by  this  method  might  be  (besides  lexicons  gradu- 
ated to  match)  four  in  number:  I.  Vestihulum  (The  Porch), 
containing  a  vocabulary  of  some  hundred  of  simple  words, 
fit  for  babbling  with,  grouped  in  little  sentences  with  an- 
nexed tables  of  declensions  and  conjugations;  II.  J  anna 
(The  Gate),  containing  all  the  common  words  in  the  language 
(some  odd  thousand),  also  compacted  into  interesting  sen- 
tences, with  further  grammatical  aids;  III.  Palatium  (The 
Palace),  containing  tit-bits  of  higher  discourse  and  elegant 
extracts  from  authors,  with  notes  and  grammatical  com- 
ments; IV.  Thesaurus  (The  Treasury),  consisting  of  select 
authors  duly  illustrated,  with  a  catalog  of  other  authors, 
so  that  the  pupil  may  have  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  language  and  may  know  what  authors  to  read  at 
some  fruitful  leisure. 

Things  before  words,  my  dear  Hartlib,  I  repeat — things 
before  words,  or  always  along  with  words  to  explain  them ; 
the  concrete  and  sensible  to  prepare  for  the  abstract;  ex- 
ample and  illustration  rather  than  verbal  definition;  such 
are  my  maxims.  Nothing  out  of  season;  matter  before 
form;  object  lessons,  wherever  possible.  Always  let  the 
things  which  the  words  are  to  designate  be  shown;  and 
again,  whatever  the  pupils  see,  hear,  touch,  taste,  let  them 
be  taught  to  express  these  objects,  so  that  tongue  and  in- 
tellect may  go  on  together. 
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In  order  that  there  may  be  time  to  teach  all  that  really 
ought  to  be  taught,  there  must,  of  course,  be  a  wise  neglect 
of  heaps  of  things  not  essential ;  a  great  deal  must  be  flung 
overboard,  and  left  to  the  chance  inquisitiveness  of  indi- 
viduals later.  And  what  sort  of  things  may  be  thus  wisely 
neglected  ?  Why,  in  the  first  place,  the  non  necessaria  (things 
generally  unprofitable)  or  whatever  contributes  neither  to 
piety  nor  to  good  morals,  and  without  which  there  may  be 
very  sufficient  erudition — as,  for  example,  the  names  of  the 
Gentile  gods,  their  love  histories,  and  their  religious  rites; 
all  this  may  be  got  up  in  books  at  any  time  by  whoever 
wants  them;  and,  again,  the  aliena  (things  that  do  not  fit 
the  particular  pupil) — mathematics,  for  example,  for  some, 
and  music  for  those  who  have  no  ear;  again,  the  particu- 
larissima,  or  those  excessive  minutenesses  and  distinctions, 
into  which  one  may  go  without  end,  in  any  subject  what- 
soever. 

Whereas  your  Milton  would  provide  a  continuous  educa- 
tion for  youths  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  or  over,  I,  on  my 
part,  would  graduate  and  adjust  and  systematize  into  a 
number  of  schools:  I.  The  infant  or  mother's  own  school, 
for  children  under  six;  II.  The  Ludus  Liter arius  or  vernacu- 
lar public  school,  for  boys  and  girls  up  to  the  age  of  twelve; 
III.  The  Latin  school  or  gymnasium,  for  higher  teaching 
up  to  eighteen  or  so;  IV.  The  university  (with  travel)  for 
the  highest  possible  teaching  on  to  the  age,  say,  of  four  or 
five  and  twenty.  Thus,  from  the  little  babble  of  the  infant 
school  about  water,  air,  fire,  iron,  birds,  fish,  hill,  sun,  moon, 
I  should  go  on  and  on  up  to  the  most  exquisite  training  of 
the  university.  Most  boys  and  girls,  to  be  sure,  might  stop 
at  the  vernacular  school,  or,  if  they  went  further,  there 
might  be  a  second  grading  and  dividing  with  a  view  always 
to  the  inclusion  of  many  important  matters  besides  lan- 
guages. 

"Are  you  a  man,  Mr.  Comenius,  that  can  bear  contradic- 
tion," said  to  me  the  most  illustrious  Oxenstiern,  Chancellor 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden,  at  our  never-to-be-forgotten 
colloquy,   "are  you  a  man  that  can  bear  contradiction?" 
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"I  can,"  I  replied,  and  I  repeat  to  you,  my  dear  Hartlib,  "I 
can."  And  I  am  minded  that  your  Milton's  strongest  posi- 
tion is  one  I  now  approach  a  bit  gingerly.  He  contests  my 
most  cherished  scheme  of  education.  Writing  and  drawing 
I  have  long  maintained  should  be  taught  simultaneously  with 
reading.  Milton  appears  to  leave  room  for  neither.  He 
says  of  his  pupils,  to  be  sure,  "their  speech  is  to  be  fashioned 
to  a  distinct  and  clear  pronunciation — especially  in  the 
vowels,"  and  this  in  their  early  studies.  But,  "forcing  the 
empty  wits  of  children  to  compose  themes,  verses,  and  ora- 
tions," he  considers  a  preposterous  exaction.  All  writing  in 
the  vernacular  he  would  appear  to  leave  until  far  into  the 
course,  indeed,  until  the  final  year.  "Not  till  now,"  he  says, 
"will  be  the  right  season  of  forming  them  to  be  able  writers 
and  composers  in  every  excellent  matter,  when  they  shall 
be  thus  fraught  with  an  universal  insight  into  things."  My 
master  and  your  august  countryman,  Verulam,  says  in  sim- 
ilar strain:  "Scholars  in  universities  come  too  soon  and  too 
unripe  to  logic  and  rhetoric,  arts  fitter  for  graduates  than 
children  and  novices."  Perchance  your  friend  is  but  echoing 
the  words  of  his  great  predecessor.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I 
agree  with  them  both,  or  rather,  let  me  add,  I  am  of  a  mind 
that  rhetoric  or  formal  composition  should  be  a  late  study, 
perhaps  one  of  the  very  latest  of  all  studies. 

And  yet,  it  is  most  irrational — is  it  not  ? — to  relegate  all 
forms  of  writing  to  this  removed  period.  John  Milton  says 
nothing  of  an  earlier  writing.  Haply,  he  assumes  such  a 
discipline  or  makes  it,  forsooth,  corollary  to  the  training  in 
language.  I  grant  that  his  rule  would  provide  amply  for 
competent  expression  in  the  vernacular.  Yet  it  is  a  long 
and  grievous  road,  methinks,  to  come  at  one's  native  tongue 
thru  endless  delving  into  antiquities.  Must  one  go  forever 
to  Cato,  Varro,  and  Columella  for  agriculture;  to  Aristotle 
and  Theophrastus  for  physiology;  to  Vitruvius,  Seneca, 
Pliny  for  questions  of  nature?  Did  the  Greeks  search 
Egyptian  for  these  matters,  or  the  Romans  Etruscan?  Are 
philosophy,  religion,  law,  morals,  fortification,  architecture, 
enginery,  navigation,  known  only  to  the  dead?    If  they  are, 
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then  it  is  to  our  shame,  and,  if  to  our  shame,  it  is  surely  a 
man's  work  to  see  that  this  lore  comes  to  the  Hght  forthwith 
in  the  mother  dialect. 

Let  me  read  you,  my  dear  Hartlib,  a  little  parable,  or  you 
may  call  it,  if  you  like,  a  truth,  and  so  harbor  it.  There  is 
in  this,  your  native  town  a  man  with  whom  I  have  frequent 
intercourse.  He  came  here  by  way  of  Moravia,  being  driven 
thence  during  the  persecutions.  Perhaps  my  own  name 
directed  his  steps  hither;  it  would  be  purposeless  of  me  to 
deny  it.  He  is  now  a  teacher  in  Elbing,  the  head,  indeed,  of 
our  most  noted  school.  Of  an  evening,  when  his  tasks  are 
over,  he  comes  to  see  me,  and  we  talk  together  until  our 
eyes  grow  fixt. 

I  do  not  know  that  he  has  long  to  stay,  for  he  has  made 
enemies  in  this  town,  especially  among  those  of  learning, 
such  as  I  take  to  be  your  Milton.  Some  day  I  shall  make 
mention  of  him  to  my  lord,  the  chancellor,  and,  if  worse 
comes  to  worse,  the  latter  may  find  room  for  him  in  Sweden. 

This  my  friend  teaches  writing  to  his  youngest  pupils, 
and  yet  in  such  a  way,  he  avers,  that  only  the  very  dullest 
of  them  are  restive  under  the  burden.  These  little  tots 
tell  their  stories  or  make  their  observations  and  then,  as 
they  are  able,  write  them  off.  The  corrections  are  at  first 
not  severe,  but  as  time  goes  on  they  become  more  so.  In 
the  later  years  this  story-telling,  this  plotting,  this  dia- 
loguing is  discarded ;  my  friend  does  not  aim  to  make  poets  of 
his  pupils,  for  he  knows  that  one  should  not  emphasize  too 
greatly  feigned  and  pretty  writing  after  the  early  imaginative 
years — nothing  out  of  season.  But  as  the  pupils  advance  in 
their  studies,  he  is  importunate  that  no  teacher  of  any  sub- 
ject shall  shirk  an  opportunity  to  see  that  those  under  him 
are  apt  with  the  quill  as  well  as  with  the  lips.  As  Verulam 
has  it,  the  latter  exercise  maketh  a  ready,  the  former  an 
exact  man.  And,  of  course,  the  teacher  of  the  vernacular 
will  take  care,  even  more  than  another,  that  these  occa- 
sions do  not  slip  by  thru  neglect.  And  yet  this  teacher  also 
grants  place  to  writing  only  in  conjunction  with  the  subject 
in  hand.    There  is  always  a  union  of  matter  and  form;   no 
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thunderbolts  fall  from  the  clear  blue.  Nor  is  there  any 
teacher  in  that  school  but  has  undergone  a  severe  training 
in  the  vernacular;  and  therefore  each  teacher  is  himself 
capable  of  just  and  sinewy  speech.  Every  course  makes  for 
workmanlike  expression. 

This  is  my  parable  and  my  ultimate  answer  to  your  friend 
of  the  tractate.  I  shall  not  praise  my  colleague  further  to 
you;  we  all  like  him  in  our  circle,  and  trust  that  his  stay 
with  us  may  be  prolonged. 

The  moon  rides  high  tonight,  and  has  taken  the  place  of 
my  diminished  flame.  But  I  have  already  presumed  too 
much  upon  your  patience.  When  shall  I  be  released,  I  won- 
der, from  this  endless  grubbing  for  my  Swedish  masters?  I 
long  to  spread  my  pinions  into  the  realm  of  greater  questions. 
Wisdom!  O  wisdom!  O  the  knowledge  of  things  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  universal  harmony!  O  Pansophia — 
Pansophia  Christiana! 

Think  you  that  the  world  has  long  to  endure?  This,  my 
dear  friend,  I  solemnly  affirm:  Or  ever  a  new  century  is 
ushered  in,  do  I  look  for  the  end  of  things  earthly,  do  I  con- 
template the  coming  of  the  promised  day.  And  it  will  be 
far  better  for  us  then,  O  Samuel  Hartlib,  than  was  ever  por- 
trayed in  your  azure-tinted  Kingdom  of  the  happyland.  But 
well-a-day!  War,  rumors,  and  other  wars!  We  are  now  in 
our  twenty-seventh  year  of  pillage  and  sack,  intolerance, 
and  all  the  accruing  misery ;  and  you  have  begun  upon  your 
third.  You  speak  of  a  Cromwell,  a  captain  furious  in  word 
and  deed.  Let  him  tear  out  a  leaf  of  the  book  of  our  lamented 
Gustavus,  king  of  glorious  memory,  and  your  autocrat  and 
all  his  paltry  tribe  will  vanish  into  thin  air.  Meanwhile, 
gloom,  gloom — and  a  distant  hope.  I  would  give  your 
Milton  his  due,  my  dear  Hartlib,  yet  I  say  finally:  Do  not 
turn  your  thoughts  away  from  those  great  principles  we 
used  to  uphold  together. 

Your  friend  in  the  hope  of  the  ultimate  Pansophia  Chris- 
tiana. 

Jan  Amos  Komensky 


GOING  TO  SCHOOL  IN  IOWA  IN  1871' 

The  schoolhouse  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  our  new 
farm  was  less  than  half  a  mile  away,  and  yet  on  many  of  the 
winter  days  which  followed,  we  found  it  quite  far  enough. 
Hattie  was  now  thirteen,  Frank  nine,  and  I  a  little  past 
eleven,  but  nothing,  except  a  blizzard  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, could  keep  us. away  from  school.  Facing  the  cutting 
wind,  wallowing  thru  the  drifts,  battling  like  small  intrepid 
animals,  we  often  arrived  at  the  door,  moaning  with  pain, 
yet  unsubdued,  our  ears  frosted,  our  toes  numb  in  our 
boots,  to  meet  others  in  similar  case  around  the  roaring 
stove. 

Often  after  we  reached  the  schoolhouse,  another  form  of 
suffering  overtook  us  in  the  "thawing  out"  process.  Our 
fingers  and  toes,  swollen  with  blood,  ached  and  itched,  and 
our  ears  burned.  Nearly  all  of  us  carried  sloughing  ears  and 
scaling  noses.  Some  of  the  pupils  came  two  miles  against 
these  winds. 

The  natural  result  of  all  this  exposure  was,  of  course,  chil- 
blains. Every  foot  in  the  school  was  more  or  less  touched 
with  this  disease,  to  which  our  elders  alluded  as  if  it  were 
an  amusing  trifle,  but  to  us  it  was  no  joke. 

After  getting  thoroly  warmed  up,  along  about  the  middle 
of  the  forenoon,  there  came  into  our  feet  a  most  intense 
itching  and  burning  and  aching,  a  sensation  so  acute  that 
keeping  still  was  impossible,  and  all  over  the  room  an  uneasy 
shuffling  and  drumming  arose  as  we  pounded  our  throbbing 
heels  against  the  floor  or  scraped  our  itching  toes  against 
the  edge  of  our  benches.  The  teacher  understood  and  was 
kind  enough  to  overlook  this  disorder. 

The  wonder  is  that  any  of  us  lived  thru  that  winter,  for  at 
recess,  no  matter  what  the  weather  might  be  we  flung  our- 

^  From  Hamlin  Garland's  A  son  of  the  middle  border  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  191 7,  by  permission). 
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selves  out  of  doors  to  play  "fox  and  geese"  or  "dare  goal"  until, 
damp  with  perspiration,  we  responded  to  the  teacher's  bell, 
and  came  pouring  back  into  the  entry  way  to  lay  aside  our 
wraps  for  another  hour's  study. 

Our  Readers  were  almost  the  only  counterchecks  to  the 
current  of  vulgarity  and  baseness  which  ran  thru  the  talk  of 
the  older  boys,  and  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  deep  obligation 
to  Professor  McGuffy,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  for  the 
dignity  and  literary  grace  of  his  selections.  From  the  pages 
of  his  Readers  I  learned  to  know  and  love  the  poems  of  Scott, 
Byron,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  a  long  line  of  English 
masters.  I  got  my  first  taste  of  Shakespeare  from  the 
selected  scenes  which  I  read  in  these  books. 

With  terror  as  well  as  delight  I  rose  to  read  LochieVs 
warning,  The  battle  of  Waterloo,  or  The  Roman  captive,  Marco 
Bozzaris  and  William  Tell  were  alike  glorious  to  me.  I  soon 
knew  not  only  my  own  Reader,  the  Fourth,  but  all  the  selec- 
tions in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  as  well.  I  could  follow  almost 
word  for  word  the  recitations  of  the  older  pupils,  and  at  such 
times  I  forgot  my  squat  little  body  and  my  mop  of  hair,  and 
became  imaginatively  a  page  in  the  train  of  Ivanhoe,  or  a 
bowman  in  the  army  of  Richard  the  Lion  Heart  battling  the 
Saracen  in  the  Holy  Land. 

With  a  high  ideal  of  the  way  in  which  these  selections 
should  be  read,  I  was  scared  almost  voiceless  when  it  came 
my  turn  to  read  them  before  the  class. 

Strike  for  your  altars  and  your  fires, 
Strike  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires — 
God  and  your  native  land 

always  reduced  me  to  a  trembling  breathlessness.  The  sight 
of  the  emphatic  print  was  a  call  to  all  that  was  best  in  me,  and 
yet  I  could  not  meet  the  test.  Excess  of  desire  to  do  it  just 
right  often  brought  a  ludicrous  gasp,  and  I  often  fell  back 
into  my  seat  in  disgrace,  the  titter  of  the  girls  adding  to  my 
pain. 

Then  there  was  the  famous  passage,  "Did  ye  not  hear  it?" 
and  the  careless  answer,  "No,  it  was  but  the  wind  or  the  car 
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rattling  o'er  the  stony  street.'*  I  knew  exactly  how  those 
opposing  emotions  should  be  exprest,  but  to  do  it  after  I  rose 
to  my  feet  was  impossible.  Burton  was  even  more  terrified 
than  I.  Stricken  blind  as  well  as  dumb,  he  usually  ended  by 
helplessly  staring  at  the  words  which,  I  conceive,  had  sud- 
denly become  a  blur  to  him. 

No  matter;  we  were  taught  to  feel  the  force  of  these  poems 
and  to  reverence  the  genius  that  produced  them,  and  that  was 
worth  while.  Falstaff  and  Prince  Hal,  Henry  and  his  wooing 
of  Kate,  Wolsey  and  his  downfall,  Shylock  and  his  pound  of 
flesh,  all  became  a  part  of  our  thinking  and  helped  us  to 
measure  the  large  figures  of  our  own  literature,  for  Whittier, 
Bryant,  and  Longfellow  also  had  place  in  these  volumes.  It  is 
probable  that  Professor  McGuffy,  being  a  Southern  man,  did 
not  value  New  England  writers  as  highly  as  my  grandmother 
did,  nevertheless,  Thanatopsis  was  there  and  The  village 
blacksmith,  and  extracts  from  The  deer  slayer  and  The  pilot 
gave  us  a  notion  that  in  Cooper  we  had  a  novelist  of  weight 
and  importance,  one  to  put  beside  Scott  and  Dickens. 

A  by-product  of  my  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  older 
boys  was  a  stack  of  copies  of  the  New  York  Weekly,  a  paper 
filled  with  stories  of  noble  life  in  England  and  hair-breadth 
escapes  on  the  plain,  a  shrewd  mixture,  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  entire  membership  of  a  prairie  household.  The 
pleasure  I  took  in  these  tales  should  fill  me  with  shame,  but  it 
doesn't — I  rejoice  in  the  memory  of  it. 

I  soon  began,  also,  to  purchase  and  trade  Beadle's  Dime 
novels,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  took  an  exquisite  delight  in 
Old  sleuth  and  Jack  Harkaway.  My  taste  was  catholic.  I 
ranged  from  Lady  Gwendolin  to  Buckskin  Bill,  and  so  far  as 
I  can  now  distinguish,  one  was  quite  as  enthralling  as  the 
other.  It  is  impossible  for  any  print  to  be  as  magical  to  any 
boy  these  days  as  those  weeklies  were  to  me  in  1871. 

One  day  a  singular  test  was  made  of  us  all.  Thru  some 
agency  now  lost  to  me,  my  father  was  brought  to  subscribe 
for  The  Hearth  and  Home  or  some  such  paper  for  the  farmer, 
and  in  this  I  read  my  first  chronicle  of  everyday  life. 
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In  the  midst  of  my  dreams  of  lords  and  ladies,  queens  and 
dukes,  I  found  myself  deeply  concerned  with  backwoods 
farming,  spelling  schools,  protracted  meetings,  and  the  like 
familiar  homely  scenes.  This  serial  (which  involved  my 
sister  and  myself  in  many  a  spat  as  to  who  should  read  it 
first)  was  The  Hoosier  schoolmaster,  by  Edward  Eggleston, 
and  a  perfectly  successful  attempt  to  interest  western  readers 
in  a  story  of  the  middle  border. 

To  us  Mandy  and  Bud  Means,  Ralph  Hartsook,  the 
teacher.  Little  Shocky,  and  sweet  patient  Hannah,  were  as 
real  as  Cyrus  Button  and  Daddy  Fairbanks.  We  could 
hardly  wait  for  the  next  number  of  the  paper,  so  concerned 
were  we  about  Hannah  and  Ralph.  We  quoted  old  lady 
Means  and  we  made  bets  on  Bud  in  his  fight  with  the  vil- 
lainous drover.  I  hardly  knew  where  Indiana  was  in  those 
days,  but  Eggleston's  characters  were  near  neighbors. 

The  illustrations  were  dreadful,  even  in  my  eyes,  but  the 
artist  contrived  to  give  a  slight  virginal  charm  to  Hannah 
and  a  certain  childish  sweetness  to  Shocky,  so  that  we  ac- 
cepted the  more  than  mortal  ugliness  of  old  man  Means  and 
his  daughter  Mirandy  (who  simpered  over  her  book  at  us 
as  she  did  at  Ralph),  as  a  just  interpretation  of  their  worth- 
lessness. 

This  book  is  a  milestone  in  my  literary  progress  as  it  is  in 
the  development  of  distinctive  western  fiction,  and  years 
afterward  I  was  glad  to  say  so  to  the  aged  author  who  lived 
a  long  and  honored  life  as  a  teacher  and  writer  of  fiction. 

It  was  always  too  hot  or  too  cold  in  our  schoolroom,  and 
on  certain  days  when  a  savage  wind  beat  and  clamored  at 
the  loose  windows,  the  girls,  humped  and  shivering,  sat  upon 
their  feet  to  keep  them  warm,  and  the  younger  children 
with  shawls  over  their  shoulders  sought  permission  to  gather 
close  about  the  stove. 

Our  dinner  pails  (stored  in  the  entry  way)  were  often 
frozen  solid  and  it  was  necessary  to  thaw  out  our  mince  pie 
as  well  as  our  bread  and  butter  by  putting  it  on  the  stove.  I 
recall  vividly,  gnawing  dog-like,  at  the  mollified  outside  of  a 
doughnut  while  still  its  frosty  heart  made  my  teeth  ache. 
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Happily  all  days  were  not  like  this.  There  were  afternoons 
when  the  sun  streamed  warmly  into  the  room,  when  long 
icicles  formed  on  the  eaves,  adding  a  touch  of  grace  to  the 
desolate  building,  moments  when  the  jingling  bells  of  passing 
wood-sleighs  exprest  the  natural  cheer  and  buoyancy  of  our 
youthful  hearts. 


DISCUSSIONS 

IS  THE  STUDY  OF  LATIN  ADVANTAGEOUS  TO  THE 
STUDY  OF  ENGLISH? 

As  a  teacher  in  English  in  a  large  high  school,  I  have  had 
an  opportunity,  year  after  year,  to  compare  Latin  classes 
and  non-Latin  classes  in  their  ability  to  use  the  English 
language,  and  to  appreciate  English  literature.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  Latin  classes  do  much  better  work  in 
English  than  the  classes  that  have  not  studied  Latin.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  demonstrate  by  means  of  a 
scientific  investigation  whether  or  not  the  study  of  Latin 
is  advantageous  to  the  study  of  English.  Many  teachers, 
while  admitting  that  Latin  students  do  better  work  in  Eng- 
lish than  non-Latin  students,  assert  that  the  reason  for  this 
is  the  superior  mentality  of  Latin  students.  The  burden  of 
proof  for  this  statement  must  rest  upon  those  who  make  it. 
It  seems  incredible  to  me  that  the  hundreds  who  study 
Latin  in  our  schools  should  have  better  minds  than  the 
thousands  who  do  not  study  it. 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  study  of  Latin 
upon  the  English  work  in  the  Western  High  School  of  Balti- 
more, and  in  order  to  formulate  a  method  of  attacking  this 
problem,  I  gave  tests  in  the  measurable  attainments  in 
English  to  two  groups  of  fourth-year  students ;  one  of  which 
was  designated  a  Latin  group,  and  the  other,  a  non-Latin 
group,  or  modern  language  group.  The  flexibility  of  the 
program  of  studies  in  the  Western  High  School,  tho  an  excel- 
lent thing  in  itself,  makes  it  impossible  to  select  groups  of 
students  wholly  free  from  the  influence  of  either  Latin  or 
modern  languages.  The  Latin  group  represents  four  years 
of  Latin,  and  the  modern  language  represents  little  or  no 
Latin. 
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After  securing  from  the  school  records  of  June,  1916,  the 
general  averages  for  114  students  in  third-year  work  in  five 
standard  high  school  subjects,  it  was  found  by  pairing, 
that  two  equal  groups  of  seventeen  students  each,  were 
available  for  experimental  study.  The  general  average  for 
the  non-Latin  group  was  seventy-nine  per  cent  and  for  the 
Latin  group,  seventy-eight  per  cent.  In  order  to  check  the 
equality  of  the  groups,  Kelly's  Silent  reading  tests  were 
given  to  all  the  students  and  the  results  showed  that  the 
non-Latin  students  made  an  average  of  33.1  points  and  the 
Latin  group,  an  average  of  31.1  points.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  groups  represent  approximately  equal  mental  ability. 

The  papers  of  the  thirty-four  selected  for  the  investigation 
were  put  together  as  one  set  and  marked  without  any  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  which  were  the  Latin  group  papers  and 
which  were  the  modern  language  papers.  The  papers  thus 
marked  consisted  of  seven  tests:  Spelling,  reproduction, 
dictation,  Latin  derivations,  definitions,  compositions,  and 
English  grammar. 

AVERAGES  ATTAINED 

Sp.     Repro.    Diet.     Deriv.   Defin.   Comp.   Gram. 

Modern  Language  Group    89.2%  63.0%  96.0%  29.3%  73.0%  71.8%  59.7% 
Latin  group  90.7%  65.9%  95.0%  52.0%  75.2%  75.4%  67.6% 

These  figures  show  that  the  general  averages  of  the  Latin 
group  are  higher  than  the  averages  of  the  Modern  Language 
group  in  six  of  the  seven  tests.  This  would  indicate  that 
these  Latin  students  do  better  work  in  English  than  the  non- 
Latin  students.  But,  I  also  wish  to  indicate  just  what  rela- 
tion exists  between  each  of  these  subjects  and  Latin.  In 
other  words,  is  there  a  positive  correlation  between  Latin 
and  English  as  indicated  in  these  seven  tests? 

In  order  to  ascertain  this,  each  English  test  of  the  Latin 
group  was  correlated  according  to  the  Spearman  foot-rule 
formula,  with  the  averages  obtained  in  Latin  (as  shown  by 
the  school  records) ;  and  each  English  test  of  the  Modern 
Language  group  was  correlated  with  the  averages  received 
in  Modern  Languages. 
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The  Spearman  foot-rule  formula  is 

r=i-^^ 
n2  -  I 

The  coefficients  of  correlation  are  as  follows: 

Sp.    Repro.  Diet.  Deriv.  Defin.  Comp.  Gram. 
Modern  Language  group  +.09    +.19    —.04    —.02    +.23    +.11    +.28 

Latin  group  +.05    +.15    -.16    +.13    +.15    +.28    +.46 

The  coefficients  show  no  correlation  between  either  lan- 
guage and  spelling.  Why  should  a  foreign  language  help 
English  spelling?  Each  language  has  its  own  idiosyncrasies 
in  orthography.  A  philologist  may  know  what  changes 
should  occur  in  letters  when  an  English  word  is  derived 
from  Latin  or  from  German,  but  this  is  not  possible  for  a 
student  with  only  four  years'  training  in  a  language.  In 
reproduction,  the  correlation  is  negligible,  with  a  slight 
advantage  for  the  modern  language  group.  The  minus 
coefficients  in  dictation  show  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
correlation  in  either  case.  Is  it  necessary  to  know  either 
Latin  or  a  modern  language  in  order  to  write  down  ordinary 
English  prose  from  dictation?  I  consider  that  these  three 
tests  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  There  is  no  correla- 
tion, and  there  seems  no  reason  why  there  should  be. 

Derivation,  definition  or  vocabulary,  composition,  and 
grammar  should  show  correlation,  and  where  there  is  no 
correlation  between  these  and  Latin,  it  would  indicate  that 
there  is  some  good  practical  work  in  Latin  and  in  English 
awaiting  both  English  and  Latin  teachers. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  modern  language  coefficient  in 
derivation  is  minus.  There  is  naturally  no  correlation  be- 
tween a  modern  language  and  English  words  derived  from 
the  Latin.  But  there  should  be  a  much  higher  coefficient 
than  -I-.13  between  Latin  and  English  words  derived  from 
the  Latin.  It  may  be  said  in  passing,  however,  that  three 
Latin  girls  made  one  hundred  per  cent  on  this  test,  whereas 
the  highest  percentage  made  by  a  modern  language  student 
was  seventy-four,  and  three  in  this  group  made  zero.  The 
tests  in  definitions  showed  very  slight  correlation,  if  any, 
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with  a  slight  advantage  to  the  modern  language  group.  In 
composition,  the  coefficient  +.28  for  the  Latin  group  shows 
definite,  altho  not  high  correlation. 

In  English  grammar,  the  coefficient  +.46  of  the  Latin 
group  becomes  +.54  when  worked  out  by  the  Pearson 
formula  which  is 

2(xy) 


r  = 


nhih 


This  coefficient  runs  a  little  higher  than  that  of  the  foot- 
rule  formula,  and  gives  perhaps  a  more  exact  result.  Altho 
+  .54  does  not  show  very  high  correlation,  yet  it  is  definite 
and  positive  correlation  since  the  probable  error  is  not 
greater  than  +.11.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  closest  correla- 
tion between  Latin  and  English  is  in  grammar. 

I  believe  that  this  study  shows  a  direct  influence  of  Latin 
upon  English  so  far  as  these  students  are  concerned.  But  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  study  of  Latin  is  an  advantage  to 
English,  the  number  of  students  compared  should  be  greater 
and  a  number  of  comparisons  should  be  made  in  different 
localities.  There  has  been  shown,  however,  a  strong  ten- 
dency towards  correlation  between  Latin  and  English  which 
is  not  found  between  a  modern  language  and  English. 

M.  Theresa  Dallam 

Baltimore,  Md. 


CULTURE  AND  THE  WORKING  MAN 

Men  are  making  good  progress  towards  culture  when  they 
are  aspiring  earnestly  to  their  own  best  good  and  also  seek- 
ing to  share  their  true  joys  quickly  and  passionately  with 
their  fellow  men.  This  is  the  substance  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
exposition  of  culture  in  Sweetness  and  light,  to  which  the 
thinking  world  has  applauded  its  assent.  It  increases  patri- 
otic hopes  and  stimulates  faith  in  democracy  to  know  that 
capacity  and  yearning  for  culture  are  widespread  among 
workingmen.    This  knowledge  can  not  be  spread  too  widely. 
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It  should  be  basal  in  our  social  philosophies,  in  all  our  edu- 
cational aims,  and  in  every  industrial  welfare  program. 

Yet  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  more  advantaged  and, 
often,  well-schooled  members  of  society  to  think  that  sweat- 
ing toil  and  simplicity  of  dress  and  diet  are  unsurmountable 
obstacles  to  culture.  Emerson  well  understood  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  humble  laborer  when  he  wrote,  "Honor  to  the 
house  where  they  are  simple  to  the  verge  of  hardship,  so 
that  there  the  intellect  is  awake  and  reads  the  law  of  the 
Universe;  the  soul  worships  truth  and  love;  honor  and 
courtesy  flow  into  all  deeds."  And  such  houses  are  legion. 
The  late  Professor  Henderson,  of  Chicago,  in  his  inspiring 
Citizens  in  industry  writes,  "There  is  not  a  single  form  of 
higher  values  for  which  there  is  not  heart-hunger  in  the 
homes  of  the  wage  earners.  .  .  No  philosophers  ever 
saw  more  clearly  than  our  Emerson,  Channing,  and  Lincoln 
the  divine  possibilities  of  our  common  human  nature  and  of 
daily  toil." 

It  was  with  a  stone  mason  that  Tennyson  carried  on  cor- 
respondence on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  keenest 
interpretations  of  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  I  have  ever  heard 
in  years  of  association  with  American  college  students  were 
made  by  an  Irish  coachman  in  a  night  school. 

Some  time  ago  a  cotton  mill  overseer,  who  came  up  from 
the  ranks  of  the  industry,  not  trained  in  a  technical  school, 
made  an  address  on  the  same  program  with  a  distinguished 
and  eloquent  New  Yorker  and  a  great  southern  manufac- 
turer. The  other  gentlemen  could  well  look  to  their  laurels 
by  comparison,  and  a  leading  New  York  trade  journal  wrote 
an  important  editorial  article  on  the  arguments  advanced 
by  the  overseer  on  the  important  subject  of  the  welfare  of 
workers  in  Southern  cotton  mills,  and  published  his  address 
in  full. 

Stevenson  tells  that  he  met  a  stableman  once  in  lower 
Scotland,  of  whom  he  expected  little  but  cynicism  because 
of  his  lowly  calling.  Imagine  his  surprize  to  hear  the  stable- 
man proudly  say,  "Them  that  have  a  guid  schoolin  and  do 
no  mair,  whatever  they  do  they  have  done;   but  him  that 
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has  a  something  ayond  need  never  be  weary."  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  clearer  statement  of  the  purpose  of  culture. 
The  man  who  is  always  seeing  "something  ayond"  will  ever 
help  to  lighten  the  load  common  to  him  and  his  fellowmen. 
This  same  vision  will  both  save  the  individual  and  keep  the 
whole  people  from  perishing. 

Again  Emerson  is  the  brilliant  spokesman  of  the  common 
heart  when  he  writes,  "There  is  a  great  deal  of  self-denial 
and  manliness  in  poor  and  middle  class  houses,  in  town  and 
country,  that  has  not  got  into  literature,  and  never  will,  but 
that  keeps  the  earth  sweet;  that  saves  on  superfluities,  and 
spends  on  essentials ;  that  goes  rusty  and  educates  the  boy ; 
that  sells  the  house,  but  builds  the  school ;  works  early  and 
late,  takes  two  looms  in  the  factory,  three  looms,  six  looms, 
but  pays  off  the  mortgage  on  the  paternal  farm,  and  then 
goes  back  cheerfully  to  work  again."  It  is  the  men  and 
women  who  embody  such  ideals  that  form  the  truly  appreci- 
ative audience  for  poetry  like  Wordsworth's  The  world  is 
too  much  with  us,  and  verses  of  similar  loftiness. 

I  have  seen  three  hundred  of  the  humblest  and  most 
neglected  mill  workers  in  America  listen  patiently  and 
appreciatively  to  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  art  of  the 
French  painters  of  peasant  and  rural  life,  Corot,  Millet,  and 
Rousseau.  Who  will  say  that  the  best  in  the  realm  of  cul- 
ture is  too  good  for  them? 

Leaders  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  which 
is  carrying  its  broad  all-round  program  of  service  into  mines, 
shops,  mills,  lumber  camps,  and  the  remotest  spots  where 
men  labor,  have  their  faith  strengthened  and  their  vision 
steadied  by  seeing  everywhere  the  desire  for  the  higher 
things  of  mind  and  soul.  *Why  do  you  stay  here  so  long?" 
asked  a  worker  of  a  boomer  brakeman  in  a  small  Louisiana 
saw  mill  camp,  who  had  been  floating  frequently  all  over  the 
continent.  "Because  I  have  never  been  in  a  place  before 
where  it  is  so  easy  for  the  good  to  come  out  of  me,"  was  the 
reply.  In  a  southern  cotton  mill  town  the  men's  gymnasium 
class  in  the  Association  stopt  one  year  because  all  its  mem- 
bers elected  to  go  to  night  school.    In  a  copper  mining  camp 
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the  attendance  at  night  school  equals  that  at  the  gymnasium. 
In  an  old  saloon  building  converted  into  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  a 
West  Virginia  coal  mining  camp,  the  men  were  allowed  to 
play  cards  as  usual,  but  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  Asso- 
ciation work  they  voted  unanimously  to  forbid  cards  because 
more  beneficial  recreation  had  been  discovered  and  enjoyed. 

Well  may  Professor  Henderson  emphasize,  in  the  book 
already  mentioned:  ^Welfare  work  must  count  with  these 
higher  aspirations  of  the  rising  democracy.  The  men  who 
perform  the  most  disagreeable,  monotonous,  depressing  labor 
for  society  have  the  first  claim  on  beauty,  truth,  and  liberty." 
It  is  refreshing  to  find  this  thought  underlying  the  instruc- 
tion in  art,  music,  and  expression  in  the  public  schools  at 
Gary,  Indiana.  Also,  to  know  that  the  aims  of  vocational 
education  there  include  much  attention  to  general  intelli- 
gence and  the  deeper  cultural  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  mere 
technical  details  of  work  with  tools,  lathes,  oils,  and  pipes. 
Future  democracy  will  be  mightily  indebted  to  such  pioneer 
efforts  and  leadership  as  the  Gary  plan  embraces. 

With  what  foresight  Germany  has  provided  cultural  train- 
ing for  her  toilers  along  with  merely  vocational  instruction ; 
or  rather,  with  what  skill  she  has  developed  education  for  a 
richer  life  of  the  heart  and  mind,  as  well  as  for  more  skilful 
and  better  paid  hands  and  eyes  as  the  heritage  of  her  work- 
ing masses!  'What  do  you  do  with  your  leisure  time?" 
I  once  asked  a  German  typesetter.  "Oh,"  said  he  instantly, 
"music  is  my  life.  I  go  to  all  the  great  concerts."  Further 
conversation  revealed  the  fact  that  his  trade  school  course 
in  printing  ran  parallel  with  one  in  classical  languages  and 
literature.  In  time  of  business  stress  which  came  later,  this 
German  and  others  like  him  were  kept  at  work  while  felfow 
American  workmen  were  dropt.  Two  other  German  mechan- 
ics just  come  to  our  shores  inquired  about  studying  English 
at  night.  "You  want  to  learn  grammar  and  spelling,  I  sup- 
pose," were  my  first  words.  "No,  no ;  we  want  Shakespeare," 
was  the  reply. 

The  welfare  programs  of  industry  and  the  public  educa- 
tional curriculums  that  aim  to  meet  the  higher  aspirations 
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of  the  toiler  will  be  most  fruitful  in  lasting  results  both  for 
the  individual  and  for  the  future  good  of  society. 

Our  workmen  need  contact  with  our  educated  classes. 
Such  contact  is  to  the  advantage  of  both.  Principal  Fair- 
bairn,  resident  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brantford,  England, 
who  volunteered  to  address  the  working  men  of  the  town  on 
Religion  in  History  and  Modern  Life,  says  in  his  preface  to 
his  book  containing  the  addresses: 

The  reasons  which  induced  me  to  take  so  unusual  a  step  had 
a  twofold  source:  first,  the  strong  conviction  of  what  Religion 
is,  and  what  it  ought  to  do;  and,  secondly,  the  feeling  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  special  student  to  become,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  teacher  of  the  people,  especially  in  matters  where  the  people 
so  much  need  instruction,  and  where  instruction  is  so  necessary 
to  their  highest  good ....  It  is  easy,  thru  the  press  to  reach  the 
cultivated  and  leisured  classes;  it  is  not  so  easy,  indeed,  to  many 
it  is  quite  impossible,  to  reach  the  industrial  classes  thru  it. 
Yet  these  latter  are  often  more  susceptible,  with  natures  more 
open  to  conviction,  more  fully  convinced  if  convinced  at  all. 

Indeed,  if  Matthew  Arnold  is  a  judge,  and  surely  he  ranks 
high  as  an  authority  in  these  matters,  those  "special  stu- 
dents" who  do  not  feel  it  their  duty  to  teach  the  people  can 
not  lay  to  themselves  the  flattering  unction  of  being  truly 
cultivated  without  so  doing;  for,  among  the  concluding 
words  of  Sweetness  and  light  are  these:  "Men  of  culture  are 
the  true  apostles  of  equality.  The  great  men  of  culture  are 
those  who  have  had  a  passion  for  diffusing,  for  making  pre- 
vail, for  carrying  from  one  end  of  society  to  the  other,  the 
best  knowledge,  the  best  ideas  of  our  time."  He  cites  Abe- 
lard,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Lessing  and  Herder  in  Ger- 
many, as  men  who  rendered  inestimable  services  by  human- 
izing knowledge,  "to  make  it  efficient  outside  the  clique  of 
the  cultivated  and  learned;  yet  still  remaining  the  best 
knowledge  and  thought  of  the  time,  and  true  source  there- 
fore of  sweetness  and  light." 

Both  wise  and  happy  are  those  especially  advantaged  by 
self-education,  college  training,  travel,  or  professional  ex- 
perience, who  seek  all  possible  opportunities  to  share  their 
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higher  life  with  their  less  fortunate  fellows.  Such  are  the 
real  builders  of  the  democracy  eternal.  Schools  and  uni- 
versities and  other  agencies  are  getting  the  vision  of  such 
service,  and  no  man  can  measure  the  extent  and  beneficence 
of  its  future. 

Browning  has  given  us  the  basis  of  the  social  gospel  that, 
if  preached  and  lived,  will  do  more  for  the  progress  of  the 
working  man  than  all  movements,  creeds,  associations,  or 
what  not,  founded  in  his  behalf,  when  he  wrote : 

All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God : 

If  now,  as  formerly  he  trod 

Paradise,  his  presence  fills 

Our  earth,  each  only  as  God  wills 

Can  work — God's  puppets,  best  and  worst. 

Are  we;  there  is  no  last  nor  first. 

Norman  C.  Schlichter 

Chicago,  Illinois 

A  COURSE  IN  HUMAN  ENGINEERING  FOR 
TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

The  trend  of  modem  professional  training,  be  it  in  law, 
medicine,  engineering,  or  any  other  field,  tends  toward  spe- 
cialization. The  doctor  perfects  himself  as  a  specialist  on 
the  eyes,  the  heart,  the  throat;  the  lawyer  earns  his  repu- 
tation for  defending  criminals  or  prosecuting  corporations; 
a  civil  engineer  may  be  an  authority  on  bridge  design  or 
railroads;  a  sanitarian  on  epidemiology  or  the  disposal  of 
wastes.  Few  men  can  master  more  than  one  branch  of 
science,  as  Pasteur  mastered  chemistry  and  biology.  No 
man  is  able  to  lead  in  all  branches  of  knowledge;  life  is 
unfortunately  too  short.  It  is,  after  all,  better  to  be  able 
to  do  one  thing  well  and  have  that  ability  recognized  than 
to  do  all  things  poorly  and  have  that  fact  also  known. 

Yet,  to  be  a  good  specialist,  a  certain  amount  of  general 
knowledge  is  essential.  All  portions  of  science  are  related 
and  overlap  to  a  considerable  extent.  Who  can  define  the 
boundary  between  physics  and  chemistry,  chemistry  and 
electricity,    chemistry    and    bacteriology,    electricity    and 
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physics,  and  so  on?  Since  they  are  so  interrelated,  a  man 
who  would  be  a  good  specialist  must  know  something  of 
them  all.  He  who  would  be  successful  must  be  broad  and 
not  narrow;  he  should  build  his  specialty  upon  the  firm 
foundation  of  a  liberal  education  and  training. 

Aside  from  mere  extensive  knowledge  and  a  fertile  brain 
for  the  retention  of  facts,  our  successful  man  must  further 
have  the  ability  to  think  readily,  analytically,  and  with  good 
judgment.  Professor  George  F.  Swain  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  has  reiterated  the  statement  that 
most  college  men  do  not  and  can  not  think  at  all.  His 
theory  is  that  men  should  be  taught  only  to  use  their  brains 
and  not  store  them  with  excess  knowledge.  He  has  often 
remarked  that  he  would  be  satisfied  if,  at  the  end  of  his 
course  in  structures,  a  man  shows  that  he  can  think,  even 
if  he  knows  nothing  whatever  about  the  structures.  In 
spite  of  the  worthy  professor's  assertions,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  first-class  technical  school  does  develop  and  stimu- 
late the  mental  powers  of  a  man,  provided,  of  course,  that 
he  has  any  mental  powers  and  is  at  all  receptive. 

In  addition  to  general  and  special  knowledge,  and  think- 
ing ability,  the  successful  man  must  have  another  important 
characteristic,  which  for  want  of  a  better  name  may  be 
called,  personality.  This  most  significant  item  is  manifested 
by  the  man's  initiative,  his  resourcefulness,  his  responsi- 
bility, moral  sense,  and  executive  ability.  These  are  all 
more  or  less  inherent  qualities  which  can  be  developed. 
Personality  is  something  which  comes  more  from  contact 
with  men  than  from  the  perusal  of  books  or  the  working  out 
of  isolated  problems  of  the  mentally  fatiguing  type.  Nor  is 
this  attribute  demonstrated  merely  in  what  some  people  call 
"pep,"  altho  energy  and  activity  are  integral  parts  of  per- 
sonality. No,  it  is  something  bigger,  the  ability  to  act  as  a 
leader  and  be  acknowledged  as  such.  Any  fool  can  be  a 
follower,  the  world  is  full  of  them,  but  it  takes  a  man  with 
brains  and  personality  to  be  a  leader. 

Thus,  the  three  essentials  of  success  are,  in  the  order  of 
their  relative  importance:   i.  Personality;  2.  Thinking  abii- 
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ity;  3.  Knowledge,  general  and  special.  As  complements  to 
these  might  be  added  efficiency,  common  sense,  and  tech- 
nique of  profession.  The  first  of  these  essentials  is  the  most 
important,  but  it  is  the  one  upon  which  the  least  stress  is 
laid  in  college  curriculums.  The  second  receives  some  con- 
sideration, in  technical  schools,  at  any  rate,  but  it  is  to  the 
third  that  all  attention  is  given  by  most  institutions  of 
learning.  Nevertheless,  a  man  does  unconsciously  assimi- 
late something  of  all  three  of  these  essentials.  In  going  to 
college,  the  student  does  not  merely  go  to  learn  a  trade,  but 
as  President  Hadley  of  Yale  has  said,  to  breathe  a  certain 
atmosphere,  which  he  can  get  nowhere  else.  Dean  Burton 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  has  advised 
all  college  men  to  divide  their  work  into  three  parts :  One 
devoted  to  study,  one  to  athletics,  and  one  to  social  con- 
tact. He  further  recommends  that  no  one  of  the  three  be 
given  undue  prominence  and  that  the  proper  balance  should 
always  be  maintained  between  them.  If  all  men  followed 
his  advice,  all  would  get  more  of  the  elements  which  consti- 
tute the  three  essentials  of  success. 

Since  under  present  conditions  only  two  of  the  three  desir- 
able qualifications  are  obtained  by  the  majority  of  college 
men,  and  only  one  by  many,  it  seems  advisable  to  suggest 
that  some  sort  of  course  be  given  to  help  men  to  get  that 
missing  third.  Knowledge  and  thinking  ability  are  the  two 
which  most  men  now  secure.  Personality  can  not  but  be 
cultivated  somewhat  by  all,  but  it  is  highly  developed  by 
only  a  few.  And  so,  I  propose  a  course  in  Human  Engineer- 
ing to  be  given  in  technical  schools  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing out  that  intangible  something  known  as  personality. 
If  it  could  so  operate  as  to  make  every  man  competent  to 
deal  fairly,  honorably,  tactfully,  and  fraternally  with  all 
other  men,  a  great  result  would  be  achieved. 

The  character  of  such  a  course  would  naturally  have  to 
be  broad  and  varied,  and  the  work  should  be  given  under 
the  direction  of  experts.  It  would  embrace  many  different 
subjects  and  give  something  of  a  good  liberal  education,  all 
the  while  unconsciously  emphasizing  the  human  aspect  of 
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life  and  its  relations.  Since  a  man  must  have  health  first 
of  all  before  he  can  have  anything  else,  this  would  be  a  good 
subject  to  start  upon.  After  having  dealt  with  his  physical 
welfare,  the  next  thing  would  be  his  moral  welfare.  Not  a 
set  of  sermons  or  anything  even  suggestive  of  preachment, 
but  rather  lectures  on  ethics  and  idealism,  subtly  presented. 
Then  could  come  philosophy  and  psychology  and  the  like. 
Several  lectures  could  be  given  on  esthetics,  for  art  is  nec- 
essary to  the  proper  conduct  of  life.  Tact,  efficiency,  the 
handling  of  men,  organization,  altruism  (about  which  the 
average  college  man  is  blissfully  and  completely  ignorant), 
and  allied  subjects  could  also  be  given.  The  following  is  a 
tentative  list  of  subjects,  with  an  attempt  at  logical  arrange- 
ment. This  schedule,  I  know,  is  not  complete  and  contains 
many  flaws,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  give  any 
more  than  a  personal  opinion,  as  yet  unmodified  by  ex- 
perience : 


I. 

Health 

II. 

Tact 

a  Diseases 

12. 

Art 

b  Personal  hygiene 

a  Literature 

c  Sanitation 

h  Music 

d  Air,  water,  and  food 

c  Sculpture 

e  Illumination 

d  Architecture 

/  Safety  and  first  aid 

e  The  stage 

g  Housing 

/  Shakespeare 

2. 

Sociology 

13. 

Socialism 

3. 

Truth 

14- 

Government 

4. 

Ethics  and  idealism 

15. 

Labor  problems 

5- 

Professional  relations 

16. 

Organization 

6. 

Altruism 

17. 

Handling  of  men 

7. 

Religions  of  the  world 

18. 

International  law 

a  Christian 

19. 

Banking  and  finance 

h  Christian 

20. 

History 

c  Jewish 

21. 

Science 

d  Mohammedanism 

22. 

Public  speaking 

e  All  others 

23. 

Teaching 

8. 

Philosophy 

24. 

Statistics 

9- 

[Q. 

Psychology 
Logic 

25. 

A  liberal  education 
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The  best  time  to  give  such  a  course  would  be  after  the 
second  year,  preferably  during  the  junior  as  a  general  option, 
or  better  still  as  a  required  course.  During  the  junior  year 
men,  having  received  the  foundation  of  their  training,  are 
beginning  to  learn  to  think.  Later  they  could  apply  what 
they  have  learned  in  the  course  to  the  work  of  the  senior 
year.  The  objection  might  be  raised  that  such  a  course 
would  give  only  superficial  knowledge.  It  would  if  a  man 
took  it  only  to  pass  with  as  little  effort  as  possible  and  main- 
tained that  attitude  thruout.  The  benefit  that  a  man 
derives  from  any  course  depends  upon  what  he  puts  into  it. 
There  should  be  required  outside  reading  and  writing  to 
accompany  the  course,  and  no  doubt  further  voluntary 
work  would  be  stimulated. 

Another  objection  is  that  the  course  would  be  inclined  to 
lead  a  man  to  believe  that  after  the  entire  series  of  lectures, 
he  was  possest  with  unlimited  knowledge.  This  thought 
might  cause  the  man  to  be  unduly  conceited  about  his  edu- 
cation and  give  him  a  false  impression  as  to  the  extent  of  a 
real  liberal  education.  As  I  have  said;  however,  the  object 
of  such  a  course  is  to  help  develop  personality  and  not  cram 
the  brain  with  facts  without  attempting  to  stimulate  it. 
That  the  course  was  not  a  plan  of  the  world  in  thirty  or  so 
hours  could  be  explained  and  emphasized  by  the  various 
lecturers.  Any  man  will  respond  to  proper  instruction  under 
favorable  conditions  and  in  a  scheme  of  the  type  outlined 
above  the  conditions  should  be  favorable.  Let  us  follow  the 
advice  of  the  poet  and  "build  thee  more  stately  mansions, 
oh  my  soul." 

James  A.  Tobey 

Summit,  N.  J. 


REVIEWS 

Studies  in  tlie  Problem  of  Sovereignty.     By  Harold  J.  Laski.    New 
Haven.    Yale  University  Press,  191 7.     297  p.  $2.50. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  this  book  is  a  new  one  to  us, 
and  there  are  some  things  about  his  volume  which  attract 
attention  and  merit  comment.  The  author  describes  his 
book  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  studies  in  which  he  hopes  to 
discuss  in  various  aspects  'the  theory  of  the  state.  He  starts 
with  the  behef,  sound  enough  in  itself,  that  in  such  a  theory 
the  problem  of  sovereignty  is  fundamental.  What  he 
apparently  attempts  to  prove  here  is  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  state  is  but  one  of  many  sovereignties,  and  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state,  of  the  church,  and  of  the  trade 
union  are  all  alike  in  kind,  superiority  among  them  being 
determined  at  various  times  in  accordance  with  changing 
circumstances.  Mr.  Laski  has  outlined  this  notion,  which  it 
may  not  be  impolite  to  describe  as  grotesque,  in  a  paper  of 
some  twenty-five  pages,  and  then  proceeds  to  illustrate  and 
to  support  it  by  careful  studies  in  the  history  of  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  history  of  the 
Oxford  Movement,  in  the  theory  of  the  Catholic  Revival,  and 
then  thru  a  comparison  of  such  widely  separated  authorities 
on  politics  as  De  Maistre  and  Bismarck. 

The  book  is  marked  by  a  certain  agreeable  scholarship 
such  as  Oxford,  and  apparently  Oxford  alone  can  give.  This 
scholarship  in  respect  to  concrete  historical  happenings  is, 
however,  set  in  a  philosophical  frame  which  is  most  unbe- 
coming and  which  must  in  all  frankness  be  ascribed  to  the 
author's  very  superficial  knowledge  of  political  theory  and 
to  his  failure  to  understand  or  to  appreciate  some  of  the 
most  fundamental  distinctions  of  political  science. 

Mr.  Laski  proves  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  when  a 
group  successfully  challenges  the  political  authority  of  the 
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moment,  it  thereby  establishes  a  sovereignty  other  than 
that  of  the  state  and  one  which  is,  for  the  time  being,  superior 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  state.  Mr.  Laski  thinks  well  of  a 
political  authority  constructed  on  this  basis,  and  he  flatters 
himself  that  there  can  be  found  for  it  an  important  body  of 
support  in  human  experience  as  recorded  in  history.  He  is 
much  concerned  with  demonstrating  that  sovereignty  is 
plural  and  not  singular,  and  is  desperately  anxious  to  escape 
from  an  Absolute,  which  name  he  has  learned  from  Hegel 
and  Mr.  Bradley.  In  all  truth  it  must  be  said,  however,  that 
his  hold  upon  the  teachings  either  of  Hegel  or  of  Mr.  Bradley 
is  most  precarious,  and  we  venture  to  say  he  gives  no  signs 
of  understanding  either  of  them.  ' 

But  the  primary  difficulty  with  Mr.  Laski's  theory  is  that 
it  confuses  the  state  with  government  and  shows  no  appre- 
hension of  the  fundamental  distinction  between  them.  This 
is  a  common  error  on  the  part  of  European  publicists,  and  it 
has  cast  a  fog  over  much  that  has  been  written  by  European 
scholars  on  the  subject  of  political  science.  In  view  of  all 
that  has  been  written  in  America,  however,  from  the  Feder- 
alist down  to  some  of  the  important  post-bellum  decisions 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
the  failure  of  an  American  writer  to  be  informed  upon  this 
fundamental  question. 

One  is  not  able  to  discuss  intelligently  the  foundations  of - 
political  science  and  of  public  law  unless  he  understands  not 
only  the  distinction  between  state  and  government,  but  also 
the  distinctions  between  the  state  as  existent  behind  the 
constitution,  the  state  as  organized  in  the  constitution,  the 
organization  of  liberty,  and  the  organization  of  government. 
Mr.  Laski  could  employ  his  time  to  no  better  purpose  than 
in  seeking  an  early  opportunity  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest  the  first  183  pages  of  the  classic  work  of 
Professor  Burgess  entitled  Political  science  and  constitutional 
law. 

Thruout  Mr.  Laski's  essays  it  is  plain  that  what  he 
imagines  to  be  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  and  what  he 
always  treats  as  such  is  nothing  more  than  the  authority  of 
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the  government.  The  distinction  is  so  vital  and  so  elemen- 
tary that  failure  to  recognize  it  throws  all  of  Mr.  Laski's 
detailed  scholarly  research  into  the  rubbish  basket,  so  far 
at  least  as  his  attempted  inferences  are  concerned. 

Even  if  Mr.  Laski's  assumptions  were  not  of  this  superficial 
character,  his  practical  teaching  would  destroy  itself  thru 
its  very  absurdity.  He  would  substitute  for  citizenship  in  a 
sovereign  state,  membership  in  a  powerful  group  or  series 
of  groups,  of  which  the  state  would  be  one.  Loyalty  to  a 
group  other  than  the  state  would  undermine  and  destroy 
loyalty  to  the  state,  which  includes  all  groups  and  provides 
their  common  denominator.  Anarchy  and  the  belief  that 
might  makes  right  could  ask  for  no  better  foundation  than 
that  which  Mr.  Laski  offers. 

It  seems  odd,  and  a  shocking  commentary  on  education, 
that  so  many  centuries  after  Parmenides  men  should  still  be 
disputing  the  very  fundamentals  of  all  thinking  as  to  the 
one  and  the  many.  In  one  form  or  another  the  relations  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  many  are  a  clue  to  an  understanding 
of  all  history,  of  all  science,  and  of  all  philosophy.  To  deny 
that  there  is  a  one,  immediately  makes  absurd  the  assumption 
that  there  may  be  a  many.  All  this  is  so  old  and  so  obvious 
that  to  refer  to  it,  much  less  to  repeat  it,  is  distinctly  tire- 
some. But  Mr.  Laski,  who  is  plainly  caught  in  the  meshes 
of  that  newest  dogmatism  which  calls  itself  pragmatism,  is 
like  all  his  fellow-pragmatists  unable  to  distinguish  between 
philosophy  and  science,  between  principles  and  happenings. 
He  is,  therefore,  without  any  key  with  which  to  attempt  to 
unlock  the  recesses  of  political  theory.  His  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  history  or  of  any  other  part  of  the  field  of 
human  experience  will  remain  useless  or  worse  than  useless 
until  he  comes  to  understand  the  distinctions  of  political 
philosophy  and  so  gain  the  knowledge  necessary  to  interpret 
aright  the  lessons  of  political  experience. 

It  would  be  useful  if  Mr.  Laski  would  ponder  the  following 
words  uttered  not  so  long  ago  by  President  Wilson:  "The 
business  of  government  is  to  see  that  no  other  organization 
is  as  strong  as  itself;  to  see  that  no  body  or  group  of  men, 
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no  matter  what  their  private  interest  is,  may  come  into 
competition  with  the  authority  of  society." 

N.  M.  B. 


A  Schoolmaster  of  the  Great  City.    By  Angelo  Patri.    New  York.   The 
Macmillan  Company,  1917.    221  p.    ^1.25. 

Mr.  Patri's  little  book  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of 
his  experiences  and  observations  as  a  pupil,  teacher,  and 
principal  in  the  New  York  City  public  schools.  As  an  immi- 
grant from  Italy,  his  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and 
of  American  life  was  derived  from  older  boys  on  the  street, 
until  he  entered  school  at  the  age  of  eleven.  Here  he  was 
required  to  sit  still;  was  slapped,  made  to  kneel,  or  kept 
after  school  for  discipline ;  and  was  drilled  to  be  silent,  docile, 
and  bookish;  to  recite,  pass  examinations,  and  be  promoted, 
thru  school  and  thru  college. 

As  a  teacher,  he  at  first  won  advancement  by  enforcing 
similar  regularity  and  discipline.  Then,  disturbed  by  the 
imposition  of  mechanical  methods  from  above,  he  took  up 
the  study  of  education  at  a  local  university  and  became  con- 
verted to  a  belief  in  self-activity,  freedom,  and  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  school  children,  convictions  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  supervisors  and  his  principal,  totally  unfitted 
him  for  further  teaching.  He  persisted  in  these  doctrines, 
however,  thru  other  schools,  until,  partly  because  of  his 
success  in  developing  interest  and  self-government  thru 
school  assemblies,  he  was  made  a  principal. 

As  a  principal  he  found  teachers  disciplining  children  for 
trifles,  insisting  upon  absolute  uniformity  and  minute  per- 
fection, and  fearing  that  asking  advice  or  help  would  count 
against  their  promotion.  Gradually  he  adjusted  their  indi- 
vidual abilities  to  particular  problems  of  anemic,  atypical, 
backward,  or  immigrant  children,  and  developed  their  per- 
sonal interests  toward  special  teaching  in  art,  athletics, 
dancing,  festivals,  music,  nature  study,  and  story-telling, 
altho  this  had  all  to  be  carried  on  in  the  teachers'  own  time, 
after  school  hours.    A  Scotch  teacher  interested  the  school 
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assembly  in  the  poems  of  Stevenson.  Other  poetry  followed, 
then  the  folk  tales  of  the  children's  ancestors,  then  an 
annual  Arbor  Day,  shared  by  the  parents.  Gradually,  also, 
troublesome  children  came  to  feel  that  it  was  unfair  to  waste 
the  time  of  their  classes ;  others  began  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves and  of  school  property,  and  to  help  one  another.  A 
volunteer  worker  organized  their  play  in  the  streets,  then 
borrowed  a  house  for  their  cooperative  use,  and  this  grew 
into  a  settlement  with  a  permanent  playground. 

The  homes  of  many  of  the  children,  particularly  those  of 
recent  immigrants,  were  poor,  ignorant,  crowded,  and  unsani- 
tary, and  most  parents  desired  chiefly  bookishness,  home 
study,  and  discipline  for  their  children.  These  parents  were 
first  helped  to  feel  that  they  failed  to  get  their  money's 
worth  if  they  did  not  cooperate  with  the  school,  then  to 
realize  that  they  got  much  more  by  cooperation.  Encour- 
aged to  visit  the  school  to  see  their  children  at  work  or  in 
entertainments,  they  formed  the  habit  of  attending  confer- 
ences concerning  school  problems,  and  finally  organized  a 
Parents'  Association.  When  small  Tony,  inspired  by  the 
movies,  held  up  a  candy  shop  with  a  toy-pistol  and,  being 
chased  into  a  grocery,  pelted  his  pursuers  with  salt  fish  and 
pickled  onions,  a  committee  of  the  Parents'  Association  vis- 
ited all  of  the  picture  theaters  in  the  district,  called  a  con- 
ference of  the  managers,  put  one  out  of  business  for  per- 
sistent violations  of  the  law,  and  securqd  the  cooperation  of 
the  others.  The  Association  also  borrowed  ground  for  a 
school  garden,  got  trees  for  planting,  protected  the  local 
park  from  encroachments,  secured  representation  on  the 
local  school  board,  conducted  family  relief,  appointed  a 
home  visitor,  and  developed  a  dispensary. 

The  most  stubborn  problems  were  encountered  in  the 
rigid,  traditional  curriculum;  in  the  local  school  board, 
which  was  unwilling  to  take  the  trouble  to  make  any  changes ; 
and  in  the  central  administration,  w^hich  strest  examinations, 
percentages,  and  promotions,  shifted  children  mechanically 
from  school  to  school,  and  provided  no  relief  for  overcrowding. 
Concerning  these  limitations,  it  was  possible  to  do  but  little. 
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Out  of  his  sympathetic  and  skillful  devotion  to  the  solu- 
tion of  such  practical  problems,  Mr.  Patri  distilled  five  im- 
portant suggestions  for  school  betterment. 

First.  The  schools  need  smaller  classes,  better  equipment, 
and  the  best  available  teachers  for  the  earliest,  fundamental 
years;  a  curriculum  more  closely  relating  the  child's  studies  to 
his  every-day  life ;  less  repression  and  discipline,  more  encourage- 
ment of  natural  freedom  and  joy,  more  personal  guidance  and 
character  development. 

Second.  The  training  of  the  teacher  needs  a  similar  direction 
away  from  bookishness  and  system,  toward  sympathetic,  indi- 
vidual experience;  with  actual  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  physical,  economic,  and  social  conditions  and  problems 
of  some  particular  group  of  children;  with  study  after  as  well 
as  before  practise  teaching. 

Third.  The  present  over-centralized  administrative  system 
needs  rather  to  emphasize  the  individuality  of  each  particular 
school,  and  its  adjustment  to  its  community;  to  coordinate 
school  activities  with  neighborhood  needs  rather  than  to  direct 
them  by  regularizing  supervision  from  headquarters. 

Fourth.  The  school  needs  more  intimate  contact  with  the 
people — the  street-cleaner  helping  with  the  school  garden,  par- 
ents telling  stories,  artists,  physicians,  and  musicians  bringing 
their  talents  to  the  school,  and  the  school  cooperating  with 
the  entire  neighborhood. 

Fifth.  The  school  needs  a  new  attitude  toward  children,  a 
working  relief  in  their  nature  and  promise,  a  respect  for  their 
problems  and  progress;  as  "nature's  newest  experiment  in  her 
search  for  a  better  type,"  it  is  they  that  free  and  guide  and  inspire, 
they  are  "the  dreams,  the  hopes,  the  meaning  of  the  world." 

In  short,  Mr.  Patri's  honest  and  unpretentious  book  con- 
tains both  wisdom  and  inspiration  for  every  teacher  and 
every  parent,  everywhere. 

Clyde  Furst 

New  York 
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Education  for  Industrial  Workers.     By  Herman  Schneider.  Yonkers. 
World  Book  Company,  191 6.    98  p.    $0.90. 

Dr.  Herman  Schneider  in  his  volume  on  Education  for 
industrial  workers  has  rendered  a  real  service  to  those  who 
are  seeking  information  as  to  practical  education  for  older 
boys  in  our  public  schools.  This  work  is  a  reprint  of  his 
report  on  the  status  of  vocational  education  in  New  York 
City  schools  and  constitutes  one  of  the  Efficiency  Series 
edited  by  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus.  Dr.  Schneider  points 
out  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  ordinary  trade  school  to  pre- 
pare boys  for  lucrative  employment  because  of  the  small 
number  who  can  take  advantage  of  them.  He  undertakes 
to  show  that  thru  cooperative  industrial  schools  and  con- 
tinuation schools  we  may  find  the  real  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  industrial  education.  More  clearly  than  most  writers 
Dr.  Schneider  has  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  ener- 
gizing work — that  which  enlists  the  interest  of  the  worker 
and  calls  forth  energies  which  promote  personal  development 
— and  work  which  is  enervating,  giving  no  mental  stimulus, 
and  tending  thru  its  monotonous,  dreary  character  to  pro- 
mote mental  stagnation.  Any  one  reading  his  clear  state- 
ment of  this  matter  realizes  that  great  as  are  the  benefits 
of  machinery  to  human  society  in  cheapening  goods  and 
so  making  them  available  to  a  larger  number,  there  is  also 
great  danger  that  the  level  of  intellectual  appreciation  and 
moral  character  may  be  lowered  thru  the  influence  of  ex- 
cessively mechanical  and  perfunctory  work.  It  is  shown 
that  the  cooperative  system,  whereby  manufacturers  agree 
with  the  school  system  to  carry  on  apprenticeship  courses 
in  practical  trades  while  the  school  gives  generalized  and 
special  instruction,  has  already  met  with  practical  success. 
The  continuation  system  also,  whereby  students  are  released 
from  the  shops  for  certain  portions  of  time  to  attend  the 
public  schools,  has  also  much  to  commend  it  and  has  been 
successfully  applied  in  Germany.  Valuable  suggestions  are 
made  as  to  the  shaping  of  school  courses  so  that  instruction 
and  industry  may  be  happily  coordinated. 
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The  writer  confesses  that  the  problem  of  the  automatic 
worker  has  not  been  solved  and  presents  difficulties  which 
seem  almost  appalling.  Working  along  the  lines  of  least 
resistance  it  is  seen  that  workers  in  this  repressing  and 
monotonous  atmosphere  naturally  seek  entertaining  and 
recreative  activities  when  out  of  the  shop.  This  fact  sug- 
gests the  line  of  policy  which  must  be  pursued  in  all  com- 
munities where  there  is  a  maximum  of  automatic  work. 
Continuation  school  courses  must  be  such  as  to  promote 
health  and  give  stimulating  interests  and  feed  the  mind  with 
interesting  information.  Dr.  Schneider  evidently  feels  that 
this  problem  has  not  been  solved  and  that  it  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  school  men  and  social  reformers,  for  not 
only  should  those  who  are  going  into  energizing  occupations 
have  industrial  training  to  fit  them  better  for  their  tasks,  but 
a  great  army  of  young  men  and  women  in  shops,  factories, 
mines,  and  stores,  who  perform  the  drudgery  and  are,  as  it 
were,  enslaved  to  labor  requiring  no  mental  effort,  must  be 
emancipated,  quickened,  and  thrilled  by  experiences  and 
recreations  which  act  as  an  antidote  to  the  terrible  monotony 
of  the  vocations  to  which  they  have  given  themselves.  The 
school  can  do  much  in  this  direction,  and  business  corpora- 
tions, some  of  which  have  already  acted,  will  become  in- 
creasingly anxious  to  improve  the  personality  of  their 
workers,  but  society,  as  a  whole,  is  interested  and  has  a 
responsibility  from  which  it  can  not  free  itself. 

Samuel  T.  Dutton 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


The  Teaching  of  Literature  in  Grammar  Grades  and  High  Schools. 

By  Emma  M.   Bolenius.    Boston.    Houghton    Mifflin   and    Company. 

337  p.    $1.25. 

Teachers  of  English  will  find  Miss  Bolenius's  book  an  in- 
teresting addition  to  the  already  extensive  literature  of  their 
profession.  It  attempts  no  philosophy  of  education  and  no 
systematic  literary  criticism.     In  its  approaches  to  these 
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aspects  of  the  subject  it  is  distinctly  fragmentary  and  acci- 
dental ;  such  matters  come  in  by  the  way;  they  do  not  grow 
out  of  the  organization  or  plan  of  the  book.  But  its  very 
informality,  reflecting  the  classroom  experiences  of  an  en- 
thusiastic teacher,  will  make  it,  for  many  readers,  a  stimu- 
lating book. 

The  introduction  deals  briefly  and  informally  with  such 
questions  as.  What  is  literature?,  The  historical  development 
of  literature.  Ways  of  studying  literature.  How  to  take  up  a 
new  book,  and  the  like.  The  first  chapter,  under  the  ambi- 
tious (and  still  unanswered)  title.  What  is  Poetry?,  contains 
some  familiar  comments  on  poetry  and  the  poetic  tempera- 
ment, on  meter,  poetic  license,  reading  poetry  aloud.  The 
author's  remarks  are  well  within  accepted  limits:  she  has 
no  disturbing  theories  to  propound.  These  preliminary  com- 
ments have  the  usual  value  of  conversational  interchanges 
between  persons  who  are  already  agreed  on  essentials :  they 
are  neither  disquieting  nor  necessary.  In  the  latter  pages  of 
them,  the  author  begins  to  give  what  stand  out  as  the  best 
features  of  the  book:  hints  as  to  things  that  children  may 
be  set  to  do  to  interest  them  in  poetry,  and  lists  of  reading 
to  quicken  the  interest  and  refresh  the  memory  of  the 
teacher. 

The  body  of  the  book  is  divided  on  the  basis  of  literary 
types:  ballad,  lyric,  metrical  tale,  epic,  drama,  short  story, 
novel,  oration.  This  is  perhaps  the  division  that  will  com- 
mend itself  to  most  teachers:  it  promises  help  in  their  per- 
plexity as  to  what  to  do  with  a  given  piece  of  literature. 
It  has,  certainly,  the  advantage  of  leading  them  to  think  of 
their  subject  rather  than  to  spend  their  energies  in  attempt- 
ing an  educational  evaluation  of  it. 

Something  of  the  history  and  nature  of  the  ballad,  its  oral 
origins  and  its  dramatic  qualities,  and  a  bibliographical 
guide  to  fuller  knowledge  for  those  who  have  the  conscience 
to  desire  it,  are  followed  by  concrete  instructions  as  to  how 
to  present  the  ballad  to  the  children.  Reading  aloud,  acting, 
illustrations,  and  other  such  forms  of  motor  participation 
by  the  pupils  are  recommended.    The  author  is  not  restrained 
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by  inhibitory  self-consciousness  from  introducing  even  the 
trivial  details  which  may  help  to  make  a  lesson  lively  and 
profitable.  One  suspects,  however,  even  thus  early  in  the 
book,  that  she  would  lend  favor  to  a  too  detailed  study,  too 
minute  and  voluminous  interrogation  of  the  pupils,  and  too 
much  faith  in  a  schematic  analysis  of  a  work  of  art.  Two 
pages  in  fine  print  as  an  outline  of  the  action  in  The  rime  of 
the  ancient  mariner,  "worked  out,  day  by  day,  by  a  high- 
school  student,"  seem  too  much.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  it 
should  have  been  made  in  America. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  detailed  comment  upon  the 
remaining  chapters.  The  lyric  seems  to  be  characterized 
inadequately  and  in  the  rather  desultory  way  already  noted, 
but  is  made  to  stand  out  as  a  vital  and  varied  form  by  the 
excellent  lists  of  various  kinds  of  lyric  that  are  given  for 
study.  The  author's  feeling  for  literature  and  her  good 
taste  make  the  chapter  pleasing.  In  the  chapter  on  the 
drama,  the  author  seems  unduly  imprest  with  the  "Freytag- 
technique"  ideas,  yet  the  presentation  of  them  is  rather 
restrained;  and  the  drama  is  treated,  on  the  whole,  in  the 
way  now,  happily,  most  in  favor:  as  a  thing  to  be  acted, 
a  thing  to  be  thought  of  dramatically  even  in  the  ordinary 
reading  of  it.  There  is  something,  too,  on  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  Shakespearian  play.  This  is  good ;  there  might 
have  been  more  of  it.  One  notes  with  satisfaction  that  these 
interests  in  the  plays  have  superseded  fhe  "philosophical" 
study  of  the  playwright  and  poet. 

For  the  teacher  of  literature  the  equilibrium  between  too 
much  definiteness  and  too  much  vagueness  is  often  a  matter 
of  delicate  balancing.  What  to  make  crystal-clear  and  what 
to  leave  cloudy,  is  sometimes  hard  to  say.  Miss  Bolenius 
inclines,  quite  properly,  to  the  clear-cut,  the  definite.  And 
so  she  would,  of  course,  be  attracted  by  the  use  of  the  dia- 
gram, a  thing  in  high  favor  in  certain  classrooms  and  literary 
clubs,  but  quite  abhorrent  to  many  lovers  of  literature. 
Apprehensions  are  aroused  at  the  sight  of  an  inverted  pyra- 
mid on  one  of  the  early  pages ;  one  wonders  what  is  the  use 
of  a  graph  for  the  stories  in  The  merchant,  and  shudders  a 
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little  at  the  entomological  specimen  (it  looks  like  a  centi- 
pede) that  holds  up  to  view  on  page  249  an  outline  of  the 
action  in  Silas  Marner.  Still,  we  must  not  be  bigoted; 
many  well-informed  people  like  such  things;  and  our  author 
might  have  done  much  worse — many  do. 

The  book,  as  a  whole,  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  interest- 
ing and  suggestive.  It  does  not  aim  to  be  either  scholarly 
or  philosophical,  but  helpful  and  practical.  As  a  whole,  it 
seems  to  be  the  notebook  of  a  teacher  of  literature.  Its 
value  lies  in  the  fact  that,  for  teachers  of  limited  training, 
it  will  be  both  informing  and  stimulating.  Even  for  well- 
trained  and  experienced  teachers,  tho  it  will  often  seem 
naive,  it  will  supply  useful  lists  of  books,  workable  ideas 
and  devices.  It  does  not  stop  with  easy  generalizations  and 
facile  advice,  but  reinforces  and  vitalizes  its  general  com- 
ments with  concrete  details.  The  author  has  industry  as 
well  as  enthusiasm,  and  has  made  a  book  that  does  not 
duplicate  any  now  in  the  field. 

Franklin  T.  Baker 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


The  Validity  of  the  Religious  Experience.     By  George  A.  Barrow. 
Boston.    Sherman,  French  and  Company,  1917.    xi  +  247  p. 

The  problem  that  the  author  sets  before  himself  is  this: 
What  metaphysical  implications  can  be  drawn  from  the 
mere  fact  that  religious  experience  actually  occurs?  As  he 
conceives  this  task,  it  requires  him  to  take  "religious  experi- 
ence" in  the  most  general  possible  sense,  disregarding  the 
specific  content  of  all  that  offers  itself  as  revelation.  More- 
over, he  believes  that  the  philosophy  of  religion  should  take 
its  start,  not  from  the  results  of  the  science  of  religion,  either 
historical  or  psychological,  but  from  the  bare  "form"  of 
religious  experience.  "Form"  is  at  times  identified  with 
"concept,"  whereupon  we  look  for  a  purely  logical  foundation 
for  the  philosophy  of  religion,  after  the  general  manner  of 
Hegel.    But  we  soon  discover  that  by  what  Mr.  Barrow  calls 
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the  "implications"  of  religious  experience  conceived  formally 
he  means  a  set  of  inferences  as  to  the  cause  thereof. 

Inspection  of  what  he  takes  to  be  this  general  form  leads 
the  author  to  conclude  that  religious  experience  belongs  to 
the  world  of  reality  rather  than  of  hallucination;  that  it  is 
unique  in  quality;  that  the  cause  of  it  is  objective  rather 
than  subjective,  by  which  he  means  outside  rather  than  in- 
side the  body;  that  the  cause  is  superhuman,  and  that  it  is 
personal. 

The  effort,  unusual  in  these  days,  to  determine  the  real  by 
analysis  of  the  mere  form  of  experience,  produces  here,  as  it 
has  so  often  done,  abstractness  of  treatment  and  dryness  of 
style.  Avoidance  of  theology  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
history  and  psychology  of  religion  on  the  other,  leaves  the 
concept  of  religion  very  formal  indeed — in  fact,  a  mere  ghost 
of  an  idea.  In  order,  however,  to  determine  implications  in 
the  sense  of  causal  relations,  a  few  specific  qualities  are  at- 
tributed to  it,  as  activity  rather  than  passivity,  and  occur- 
rence within  a  personal  life.  I  need  hardly  point  out  that 
only  by  an  arbitrary  procedure  can  qualities  like  these  be 
accounted  as  "form,"  while  the  other  qualities  that  a  psy- 
chology of  religion  .might  discover  are  dubbed  "matter." 
Accordingly,  the  problem  of  a  metaphysical  philosophy  of 
religion  can  hardly  be  that  of  finding  the  cause  of  something 
in  general,  but  of  thinking  thru  the  specific  historical  and 
psychological  complex  from  which  Mr.  Barrow  abstracts. 

George  A.  Coe 

Union  Theological  Seminary 


La  France:  French  Life  and  Ways.  By  G.  Guibillon.  London.  J.  M.  Dent 
&  Sons,  1917.   276  p.   $0.70. 

The  writer  of  this  compact  and  most  useful  book  is  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Lycee  of  Bordeaux.  What  he  has  done  is  to 
compose  a  volume,  not  primarily  for  easy  reading,  but  rather 
for  study  and  for  reference.  Nevertheless,  the  book  is  easy 
reading  and  so  simple  that  those  who  have  but  a  modest 
knowledge  of  French  will  be  able  to  use  it  and  will  gain  much 
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from  it.  In  a  succession  of  very  well  conceived  and  simply 
written  chapters,  M.  Guibillon  describes  the  geography  and 
general  aspect  of  France  and  outlines  French  life  and  ac- 
tivity both  in  Paris  and  elsewhere.  One  who  has  mastered  the 
contents  of  this  little  book  will  be  thoroly  well  informed 
regarding  the  main  scheme  according  to  which  French  life 
is  organized  and  conducted.    The  book  may  be  unreserv^edly 

commended.  ^.  ,, 

N.  M.B. 


The  Public  School  System  in  Relation  to  the  Coming  Conflict  for 
National  Supremacy.  By  V.  Seymour  Bryant,  Preface  by  Lord 
Rayleigh.     London.   Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1917.  vii+78  p. 

The  public  school  system  in  relation  to  the  coming  conflict  for 
national  supremacy  is  the  long  title  of  a  little  book  that  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  English  preparatory  and  public  schools, 
and  contains  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  education  they 
impart,  a  strong  statement  of  its  assumed  defects  in  the  light 
of  present  requirements,  and  a  suggested  scheme  by  which, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  author,  it  could  be  made  much 
more  efficient.  The  struggle  for  national  supremacy  in  the 
near  future  will  be  so  bitter,  he  says,  that  to  prepare  for  it, 
the  education  of  the  rising  generation  must  be  intensive ;  the 
whole  system  must  be  put  into  the  melting-pot,  the  fine  metal 
of  useful  knowledge  discovered,  and  the  dross  rejected,  and 
only  by  a  drastic  remodeling  of  the  school  curriculum  will 
this  object  be  attained.  Not,  he  asserts,  that  the  public 
schools  are  stagnant,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  in  touch 
with  progress  in  other  directions,  and  are  rapidly  being  left 
behind  and  becoming  out  of  date  at  a  crucial  time  in  the 
nation's  history.  The  book  is  really  a  plea  for  the  introduc- 
tion, particularly,  of  more  science  into  the  traditional  and 
conservative  curriculum  of  the  English  public  school,  and 
the  general  "modernization,"  to  use  the  author's  own  word, 
of  the  course  of  study  both  in  it  and  in  the  preparatory  school 
below  it.  "The  overwhelming  domination  of  classics  in  the 
government  of  the  education  of  the  upper-middle  and  upper 
classes,"  he  continues,  "must  disappear  before  any  real  re- 
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form  can  ensue;  other  branches  of  learning  must  be  ade- 
quately represented,  and  the  lump  very  much  leavened  by 
the  introduction  of  modern  ideas  and  modern  sympathies 
before  the  public  schools  can  be  expected  to  produce  the 
maximum  number  of  efficiently  educated  young  men  capable 
of  leading  the  nation  to  victory  in  the  coming  industrial 
conflict."  Eighty-two  per  cent  of  boys  attending  public 
schools  at  the  present  time  are  in  schools  with  classical 
headmasters,  or,  as  it  is  stated,  under  "classical  domination," 
and  only  seven  and  five-tenths  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
are  in  schools  where  the  headmaster  has  any  academic 
qualifications  in  science. 

The  function  of  the  public  school,  as  the  author  sees  it, 
is  twofold :  It  should  ensure  that  every  boy  receives  a  thoro 
grounding  in  the  classical  and  literary  studies  and  sciences 
generally;  and  it  should  afford  to  the  older  boys,  but  not 
before  the  age  of  sixteen,  some  possibility  of  a  limited  spe- 
cialization in  subjects  that  especially  appeal  to  them.  At 
,  the  present  time  when  a  boy  enters  upon  the  classical  work 
of  the  public  school  he  becomes  a  specialist,  and  his  general 
education  has  been  completed  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen. The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  it  is  stated  sententiously, 
that  the  classically  educated  boy  is,  and  obviously  must  be, 
imperfectly  educated;  the  large  number  of  boys  to  whom 
classics  make  no  appeal  are  intellectually  stultified,  and  the 
education  they  receive  is  actively  deleterious  to  them. 

The  author  would  not  oust  other  subjects,  and  more  espe- 
cially Greek  and  Latin,  from  the  course  of  study  of  the  pub- 
lic school  at  the  expense  of  science,  and  he  affirms  that  all 
that  it  is  desired  to  obtain  is  a  postponement  of  any  special- 
ization up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  as  already  mentioned.  Until 
that  age  has  been  reached  education  should  be  general ;  and 
after  that  age  a  system  of  progressive  specialization  should 
be  permitted  in  all  branches  of  learning,  classical  as  well  as 
others.  Formal  science  should  be  postponed  in  this  manner, 
but  so  should  specialized  classics.  "General  science"  should 
continue  thruout  a  boy's  career  at  school,  not  only  for  its 
intrinsic  value,  but  also  for  the  valuable  training  afforded  in 
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habit  of  observation,  accurate  deduction,  forecast,  classi- 
fication, and  organization. 

Thus  the  book,  which  is  an  indication  in  its  own  way  of 
the  new  scrutiny  that  is  everywhere  taking  place  of  old  con- 
ditions in  education  as  well  as  in  the  other  multitudinous 
affairs  of  life.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  are 
specifically  English  conditions  that  have  back  of  them  an 
old  and  well-tried  tradition  that  still  has  its  defenders.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  how  vigorously  the  defense  will 
be  maintained.  The  preface  by  Lord  Rayleigh  ends  with 
the  following  somewhat  significant  paragraph :  "Let  us  hope 
that  the  next  generation  of  English  public  school  boys  will 
have  more  to  show  for  their  time  spent  in  school  than  could 
be  claimed  for  ours." 


In  view  of  the  article  by  Dean  West  which  appears  in  this 
issue  of  the  Review  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  make 
brief  reference  here  to  the  very  significant  volume  entitled 
Value  of  the  classics^  which  records  the  addresses  delivered 
at  the  Conference  on  Classical  Studies  and  Liberal  Education 
that  was  held  at  Princeton  University  on  June  2,  191 7.  Not 
only  does  this  volume  record  the  important  addresses  then 
delivered,  but  it  contains  a  collection  of  statements  as  to  the 
value  of  the  classics  from  several  score  men  of  standing  and 
representative  character  in  every  walk  of  life.  Dean  West's 
introduction  is  itself  a  masterpiece,  and  if  we  were  to  select 
from  the  almost  uniformly  striking  contributions  which  the 
volume  records,  we  should  be  disposed  to  invite  particular 
attention  to  the  witty  and  delightful  paper  by  Mr.  Edward 
P.  Mitchell,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and  to  the  admirably 
balanced  contributions  by  Professors  Scott  and  Magie  of 
Princeton.  This  volume  is  one  not  only  to  read  but  to 
ponder.  It  administers  with  artistic  skill  and  completeness  a 
body-blow  to  much  of  the  crude  and  noisy  theorizing  about 
education  that  has  lately  been  so  much  to  the  fore  in  this 
country.  Friends  of  sound  education,  and  those  anxious  to 
make  America  count  for  what  is  best  in  the  world,  could 
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spend  money  to  no  better  purpose  than  to  put  a  copy  of  this 
volume  in  the  hands  of  every  state  and  city  superintendent  of 
schools,  as  well  as  in  those  of  every  secondary  school  prin- 
cipal in  the  United  States.  It  is  thru  these  agents  that  pres- 
sure has  been  brought  to  bear  to  exclude  the  ancient  classics 
from  the  secondary  school  program,  or  to  minimize  their  part 
therein.  It  is  only  thru  the  same  agents  that  a  contrary 
influence  can  be  successfully  executed.  (Princeton:  Prince- 
ton University  Press.    1917.    392  p.    $1.50.) 

A  book  of  real  weight  and  of  philosophic  power  is  The  will 
to  freedom  by  Dr.  John  N.  Figgis  of  Cambridge  University. 
The  sub-title  of  the  book  is  rather  striking.  It  reads:  The 
Gospel  of  Nietzsche  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  several 
chapters  were  delivered  on  the  Bross  Foundation  at  Wake 
Forest  College  during  the  year  191 5.  It  is  not  possible  to 
characterize  the  work  of  Dr.  Figgis  in  a  single  paragraph, 
but  we  doubt  if  Nietzsche  has  been  more  clearly  understood 
or  more  fairly  exhibited  by  any  writer.  The  work  demands 
and  will  well  repay  thoughtful  study.  (New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     1917.    320  p.     $1.25.) 

Professor  S.  J.  Holmes  of  the  University  of  California,  in 
his  Studies  in  animal  behavior  brings  together  in  excellent 
form  a  large  amount  of  interesting  material.  (Boston: 
Richard  C.  Badger.     191 7.    266  p.    $2.50.) 

A  very  searching  and  illuminating  exposition  of  some  of 
the  present  doctrines  and  conclusions  of  evolution  is  con- 
tained in  A  critique  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  being  the  lec- 
tures delivered  at  Princeton  University  by  Professor  T.  H. 
Morgan  of  Columbia.  (Princeton  University  Press.  1916. 
196  p.) 

A  quite  different  discussion  of  the  same  general  subject 
but  equally  significant  in  its  way,  is  contained  in  The  theory 
of  evolution,  being  lectures  delivered  before  the  Wagoner 
Free  Institute  of  Science  of  Philadelphia,  by  Professor  Wil- 
liam B.  Scott  of  Princeton.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     1917.     183  p.     $1.00.) 
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The  late  Brother  Chrysostem  was  a  devoted  student  of 
the  philosophy  of  education  and  he  had  a  firm  grip  upon  its 
underlying  principles.  The  style  of  his  Development  of  per- 
sonality is  not  always  inviting,  but  the  subject  matter  is  of 
exceptional  importance.  (Philadelphia:  John  Joseph  Mc- 
Vey.    1917.    379  p.    $1.25.) 

In  How  to  use  your  mind,  Dr.  H.  D.  Kitson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  has  made  a  manual  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers  in  the  administration  of  supervised  study, 
this  being  one  of  the  terrifying  and  highly  damaging  addi- 
tions to  educational  procedure  that  the  nervous  activity  of 
recent  years  has  brought  about.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company.     191 7.    215  p.) 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  a  thoroly  sound  book 
for  use  by  university  students  who  are  taking  seriously 
the  study  of  philology  and  linguistics;  it  is  entitled  Lin- 
guistic change  and  is  intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  the 
historical  study  of  language.  The  author  is  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor E.  H.  Sturtevant  of  Columbia  University.  We  know 
of  no  better  way  for  the  student  of  linguistics  to  begin  his 
acquaintance  with  that  interesting  subject  than  by  master- 
ing Professor  Sturtevant's  book.  (Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press.    191 7.    185  p.    $1.00.) 

Nothing  but  praise  can  be  said  of  the  most  admirable 
treatment  of  European  history  given  by  Professor  Emerton 
of  Harvard  University  in  his  compact  little  volume  entitled 
The  beginnings  of  modern  Europe.  1 250-1450.  Professor 
Emerton  avoids  the  bizarre  which  is  so  tempting  to  some 
of  the  popular  writers  on  medieval  history  and  institutions, 
and  he  will  be  found  a  safe  and  sound  guide  thru  a  fascina- 
ting field.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company.  191 7.  xiii+550  p. 
$1.80.) 

A  wholly  different  treatment,  but  an  excellent  one,  of  the 
middle  ages  is  offered  in  The  history  of  medieval  Europe,  by 
Professor  Lynn  Thorndike  of  Western  Reserve  University. 
This,  too,  is  a  capital  textbook,  well  ordered  and  well  bal- 
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anced.    (Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.   191 7.    640  p. 
$2.75.) 

Still  a  third  book  that  will  attract  students  of  the  middle 
ages  is  Readings  in  medieval  and  modern  history ,  by  Professor 
Hutton  Webster  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  One  would 
perhaps  have  preferred  either  no  inclusion  of  citations  from 
the  modern  period,  or  more  extensive  ones,  but  it  is  hardly 
judicious  to  look  so  excellent  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 
(Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.    1917.   378  p.) 

It  takes  some  courage  and  still  more  scholarship  and  skill 
to  attempt  to  put  the  history  of  the  world  between  the  covers 
of  a  single  readable  volume.  Professor  George  W.  Botsford 
of  Columbia  University  has  done  this,  however,  in  his  Brief 
history  of  the  world.  The  apparatus  for  the  teacher  is  very 
good  and  the  allotment  of  space  to  the  various  topics  is 
quite  convincing  in  its  fairness.  (New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company.    1917.    521  p.    $1.50.) 

Living  French,  by  Richard  T.  Holbrook  is  a  sound  and  very 
practical  textbook  for  beginners.  As  French  is  now  to  be 
studied  more  than  ever  before,  this  book  will  well  repay 
careful  elimination.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company.  1917. 
140  p.    Vi.40-) 

Closely  behind  French  comes  Spanish,  and  the  increasing 
number  of  good  textbooks  in  this  field  are  to  be  cordially 
welcomed.  An  illustrated  Spanish  reader,  by  Mr.  Frederick 
B.  Luquiens  of  Yale  University,  will  prove  very  useful  and 
should  have  a  cordial  reception  wherever  the  relations  be- 
tween North  and  South  America  are  being  seriously  studied. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1917.  224  p.  $0.90.) 

A  new  and  excellent  textbook  for  secondary  schools  is 
Cicero:  Selected  orations  and  letters,  by  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Rob- 
erts of  the  Brookline  (Mass.)  High  School,  and  Professor 
John  C.  Rolfe  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  ora- 
tions are  the  four  against  Catiline,  and  those  for  the  Man- 
ilian  Law,  for  the  Poet  Archias,  and  for  Milo.  In  addition 
there  are  selections  for  outside  reading  and  exercises  for 
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translation  into  Latin.  The  book  is  a  good  one  and  its  sub- 
ject matter  belongs  to  the  ages.  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     1917.    542  p.    $1.50.) 

Professor  Benjamin  L.  D'Ooge  of  the  Michigan  State 
Normal  School  and  Professor  Eastman  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  have  made  a  new  edition  of  Caesar  with 
the  title,  Caesar  in  Gaul.  They  properly  describe  the  con- 
tents of  the  volume  as  "a  book  of  exploration,  adventure  and 
conquest.''  It  deserves  to  be  widely  used.  (Boston:  Ginn 
&  Company.    1917.    580  p.    $1.40.) 

A  good  English  book  for  beginners  in  Spanish,  splendidly 
printed  and  well  suited  for  schoolroom  use,  is  A  modern 
Spanish  grammar y  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Woolf.  (London:  G.  Bell 
&  Sons.    308  p.    3  s.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  books  at  once  solid  and  interesting 
that  deal  with  the  history  of  science.  We  are  glad  to  say 
that  such  a  book  is  at  hand  m  An  introduction  to  the  history 
of  science,  by  Professor  Walter  Libby  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  College  and  university  students  with- 
out number  who  are  blindly  walking  about  laboratories 
with  no  knowledge  of  what  has  preceded  the  matters  which 
concern  them,  ought  to  read  and  ponder  this  book.  (Boston : 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     1917.    288  p.    $1.50.) 

Dr.  David  Jayne  Hill,  formerly  ambassador  to  Berlin,  has 
made  a  very  helpful  exposition  of  the  forces  and  conditions 
that  have  been  prevailing  in  Europe  and  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  when  a  definite  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of 
civilization  is  undertaken  after  the  war,  in  his  volume  en- 
titled The  rebuilding  of  Europe.  The  story  is  simple  and  di- 
rect, and  the  presentation  is  that  of  the  trained  scholar  and 
publicist.  The  book  deserves  wide  reading,  particularly  by 
students  and  teachers  in  high  schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities. (New  York:  The  Century  Company.  1917.  289  p. 
$1.50.) 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

When  in  the  September  issue  of  the  Review  note  was 
made  of  the  retirement  of  M.  Liard  from  active  service  as 
Vice-Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris  in  July  last, 
M^^Liard  ^^^  ^^P^  ^^^  exprest  that  he  might  still  have 
before  him  many  years  of  useful  work  for  France 
and  for  civilization.  Unhappily  this  was  not  to  be.  M .  Liard 
died  on  September  21  last,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
age.  Bom  at  Falaise  in  1846,  he  pursued  his  course  of  pre- 
paratory studies  in  the  institutions  that  have  earlier  been 
noted  and  rose  by  successive  steps  until  his  succession  in 
1902  to  M.  Greard  as  Vice-Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris. 
It  was  that  great  office  which  he  resigned  in  July  last.  When 
M.  Liard  asked  for  permission  to  retire,  M.  Ribot,  then 
President  of  the  Council,  wrote  a  personal  note  expressing 
the  deep  regret  of  the  government  of  the  Republic.  On 
July  24  the  members  of  the  Council  of  the  University  of 
Paris  sent  to  M.  Liard  an  address  in  which  they  hailed  him 
as  one  who  had  truly  been  the  Rector  of  the  University, 
the  man  who  had  directed  it  and  had  seen  to  it  that  it  walked 
in  a  straight  path. 

M.  Liard  was  not  only  a  great  administrator,  but  a  sound 
and  learned  scholar.  As  often  happens  in  the  case  of  an 
incumbent  of  a  distinguished  administrative  office,  the  scope 
and  profundity  of  his  scholarship  were  lost  sight  of  because 
of  the  brilliancy  of  his  administrative  qualities.  A  volume 
of  some  size  might  be  written  on  M.  Liard's  philosophical 
views  and  on  his  contributions  to  the  literature  of  con- 
temporary thought.  The  manual  of  logic  that  he  prepared 
is  still  a  textbook  much  in  use  in  the  schools  of  France. 
His  exceptionally  lucid  and  complete  Les  logiciens  Anglais 
contemporains  should  have  been  translated  into  English. 
No  other  book  presents  the  English  writers  on  logic  of  the 
last  generation  half  so  well. 
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M.  Liard  had  a  truly  noble  spirit,  and  it  was  this  spirit 
which  gave  to  his  life,  to  his  administrative  work,  and  to  his 
scholarship  the  distinction  which  all  alike  possest.  His 
death  is  described  in  characteristic  French  phrase  by  one 
who  was  near  him  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  events  of  his 
life.    Peace  to  his  ashes! 


In  view  of  the  frequency  with  which  private  individuals 
in  these  United  States  undertake  to  carry  on  correspondence 
with  officials  of  the  governments  of  other  na- 
p^^^  tions,  it  is  desirable  that  attention  should  be 

called  to  the  so-called  Logan  Act  which  has 
been  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  United  States  for  more 
than  a  century. 

The  following  quotation  is  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  February  5,  191 7: 

Mr.  Brandegee.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  tendency 
which  certain  private  citizens  seem  to  have  to  meddle  with  the 
negotiations  of  our  Government  with  foreign  powers,  I  send 
to  the  Secretary's  desk  and  ask  to  have  read  sections  5  and  9 
of  the  Penal  Code. 

The  Vice  President.   The  Secretary  will  read  as  requested. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Section  5.  Every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  whether  actually  resident  or 
abiding  within  the  same,  or  in  any  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  or  in 
any  foreign  country,  who  without  the  permission  or  authority  of  the  Government, 
directly  or  indirectly,  commences  or  carries  on  any  verbal  or  written  corre- 
spondence or  intercourse  with  any  foreign  Government  or  any  officer  or  agent 
thereof,  with  an  intent  to  influence  the  measures  or  conduct  of  any  foreign 
Government  or  of  any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  in  relation  to  any  disputes  or 
controversies  with  the  United  States,  or  to  defeat  the  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  and  every  person,  being  a  citizen  of  or  resident 
within  the  United  States  or  in  any  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  and 
not  duly  authorized,  who  counsels,  advises,  or  assists  in  any  such  correspond- 
ence with  such  intent,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  and  imprisoned  not 
more  than  three  years ;  but  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  abridge 
the  right  of  a  citizen  to  apply,  himself  or  his  agent,  to  any  foreign  Government  or 
the  agents  thereof  for  redress  of  any  injury  which  he  may  have  sustained  from 
such  Government  or  any  of  its  agents  or  subjects. 
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Section  9.  Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  who,  within  the  territory  or 
jurisdiction  thereof,  accepts  and  exercises  a  commission  to  serve  a  foreign 
prince,  State,  colony,  district,  or  people,  in  war,  by  land  or  by  sea,  against  any 
prince.  State,  colony,  district,  or  people,  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at 
peace,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000  and  imprisoned  not  more  than  three 
years. 


The  thesis  of  the  Scientific  Study  of  the  College  Student, 
by  Harry  Dexter  Kitson,  Instructor  in  Psychology  in  the 

University  of  Chicago,  contained  in  the  series 
Student"^^^      of  Psychological  Monographs,  is  the  individual 

adjustment  of  education  in  the  college.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  college  authorities  are  awaking  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  they  know  very  little  at  the  beginning 
about  the  individuals  committed  to  their  care,  and  after 
four  years  of  contact  they  have  gained  little  in  the  adequate 
measure  of  their  ability.  The  particular  aptitudes  for  pro- 
fessional and  social  life  are  practically  undetermined;  and 
what  is  still  more  important  in  a  scheme  of  education,  the 
institution  lacks  the  power  to  measure  the  effect  of  its  own 
training.  It  is  assumed  that  four  years  of  college  have  a 
pronouncedly  beneficial  effect  upon  memory  processes,  rea- 
soning ability,  and  habits  of  concentration,  but  the  validity 
of  the  assumption  is  open  to  question,  because  such  effects 
of  development  have  not  been  measured  and  determined. 
The  fact  is  also  emphasized  that  an  awakening  academic 
conscience  is  prompting  a  new  attitude  toward  student 
deficiencies  in  the  recognition  of  the  obligation  to  study  the 
individual  in  order  to  determine  the  cause  of  his  deficiencies 
and  to  apply  the  proper  remedial  measures.  In  the  other 
direction,  the  needs  of  the  exceptional  student  are  also  more 
closely  considered,  and  institutions  of  learning  are  coming  to 
see  that  special  capacity  deserves  special  opportunity. 

The  monograph  describes  with  considerable  detail  the 
methods  and  results  of  an  attempt  extending  through  sev- 
eral years  to  study  the  individual  student  in  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Administration  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  fundamental  aspects  of  the  plan  are  the  consideration 
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of  the  course  of  study  of  each  student  in  the  light  of  informa- 
tion that  has  been  gathered  of  his  personal  history  both 
before  and  after  admission,  and  the  investigation  of  indi- 
vidual conditions  by  psychologic  tests  in  order  to  shape  and 
guide  the  college  work.  The  tests  employed  are,  particu- 
larly, selective  thinking,  memory,  speed  of  association,  and 
quickness  of  perception.  They  are  not  set  forth,  the  author 
hastens  to  add,  as  a  flawless  adjunct  to  university  adminis- 
tration, but  merely  to  assert  the  possibility  that  psychologi- 
cal tests  may  be  useful  in  facilitating  the  educational  guid- 
ance of  college  students.  In  this  particular  case  it  is  stated 
that  the  tests  seem  to  give  some  definite  notion  of  the 
amount  of  work  a  student  is  capable  of  carrying  advan- 
tageously, and  to  be  helpful  in  avoiding  the  overloading  of 
slower  students  and  in  spurring  on  the  lazy  ones.  One 
gratifying  result  of  the  system,  says  the  author,  was  the 
effect  upon  the  attitude  of  the  students  themselves.  They 
welcomed  the  attempt  to  measure  their  mental  capacity 
and  responded  to  it  readily  as  an  expression  on  the  part  of 
the  university  of  the  desire  to  be  of  service.  The  dis- 
ciplinary value  of  the  tests,  it  is  asserted,  also  became 
evident  in  dealing  with  individuals  who  were  suspected  of 
wilfully  slighting  college  work.  They  should  also  be  effect- 
ive, it  is  further  stated,  in  supporting  the  position  taken  by 
the  university  and  furnishing  tangible  evidence  in  dealing 
with  "obstreperous  parents." 

The  psychological  records  upon  which  the  report  is  based 
were  prepared  for  143  students  during  a  period  of  two  years. 
To  one  who  has  witnessed  the  application  of  these  methods, 
says  the  author  in  conclusion,  it  is  evident  that  higher  edu- 
cation may  look  with  increasing  hopes  to  psychological 
laboratories,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  elsewhere 
notes  that  the  handling  of  students  under  this  regime  of 
personal  supervision  might  easily  degenerate  into  charlatan- 
ism, especially  in  view  of  the  preliminary  stage  of  develop- 
ment which  psychological  'consultations,  as  he  himself 
phrases  it,  at  the  present  time  enjoy. 
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Bulletin  25,  Series  of  191 7,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  is  issued  to  meet  the  demand  for  information  as 
to  what  provision  is  made  in  the  several 
f^ffio'/s'^'^''''''^  countries  of  the  world  for  military  teaching 
for  boys  of  school  age.  The  report  considers 
the  matter  of  military  training  broadly  as  conducted  either 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  school  work  or  by  outside  independent 
agencies.  Military  instruction,  it  is  pointed  out,  of  the  exact 
nature  and  to  the  same  extent  as  that  given  to  soldiers  is 
not  found,  except  in  the  special  military  schools,  in  the 
schools  of  any  country  of  Europe.  Such  training,  it  is 
shown,  is  confined  everywhere  to  the  period  of  active  ser- 
vice, and  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  impose  upon 
the  school  the  task  of  producing  fully  trained  soldiers.  In 
many  countries  having  universal  military  service  the  public 
schools,  however,  provide  for  the  training  of  boys  in  such 
elements  of  military  science  as  may  be  conveniently  com- 
bined with  their  physical  training  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
pare them  for  the  active  service  awaiting  every  young  man. 

The  attitude  of  foreign  educators  in  the  matter,  the  report 
continues,  is  well  defined.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  regard  the 
military  instruction  as  a  substitute  for  the  well-established 
systems  of  physical  training.  They  generally  view  it  as  an 
anomaly  in  the  school  system,  justified  only  by  the  exigencies 
of  national  defense,  and  the  support  they  lend  to  the  work 
comes  more  from  patriotic  than  pedagogic  motives. 

Although  each  country  possesses  its  own  system  of  mili- 
tary training  of  school  youths,  adapted,  in  each  particular 
instance,  to  the  specific  conditions  and  purposes  of  the  move- 
ment, there  is  a  certain  similarity  of  origin  and  organization. 
In  most  cases  the  source  can  be  traced  to  the  department  of 
war,  assisted  by  the  department  of  education  and  patriotic 
organizations  of  citizens.  Where  military  instruction  is  not 
an  obligatory  part  of  the  public  school  curricula,  it  is  pro- 
moted in  the  form  of  student  organizations  under  the  leader- 
ship of  patriotic  clubs  and  aided  by  government  grants  and 
by  the  lease  of  government  property.  In  those  countries 
where  the  governments  are  not  directly  active  in  this  work, 
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it  often  arises  spontaneously  under  the  guise  of  semi-military 
clubs.  It  is  also  a  significant  feature  of  all  militaristic  move- 
ments affecting  the  schools  that  they  appear  wherever  and 
whenever  special  need  is  felt  for  raising  the  standard  of  the 
military  preparedness  of  the  nation. 

An  outline  of  the  systems  prevailing  in  all  the  important 
countries  for  which  information  is  available  is  given,  followed 
by  detailed  statements  for  the  several  countries  and  a  bibli- 
ography. The  pamphlet,  which  has  been  compiled  by  W.  S. 
Jesien  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  admirably  fulfils  its 
purpose. 


A  full  account  of  the  conference  on  training  for  foreign 
service,  called  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, and  held  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
Fordgn^slTvice  ^^cember  31,  191 5,  is  contained  somewhat 
belatedly  in  Bulletin  37,  Series  of  191 7,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  report  emphasizes  the  fact,  which  is  almost  too  ob- 
vious to  need  iteration,  that  a  distinctive  kind  of  training 
is  necessary  for  a  career  in  the  foreign  field  in  the  service  of 
the  government,  and  that  commercial  education  in  par- 
ticular is  fundamental  and  essential  in  such  preparation. 
Industry,  trade,  and  diplomacy,  says  the  report,  Eire  work- 
ing conjointly  in  creating  a  new  international  policy  for  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  the  technique  of  commerce  must 
be  familiar  to  the  consul  and  diplomat  of  the  future  in  order 
to  achieve  the  ends  in  view.  Satisfactory  courses  in  com- 
mercial education,  in  the  sense  of  the  report,  should  be  estab- 
lished in  all  cities  of  present  or  potential  foreign  trade  oppor- 
tunities, in  which  due  recognition  should  be  given  by  edu- 
cators to  a  cooperation  with  local  industrial,  mercantile,  and 
manufacturing  interests,  and  a  readjustment  of  courses  in 
the  traditional  educational  organization  should  be  made  in 
order  to  articulate  them  with  the  instruction  that  is  fre- 
quently given  in  non-academic  agencies  for  careers  in  business. 
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Interest  in  the  problem  of  training  for  foreign  service,  it 
is  pointed  out,  has  been  largely  local  and  detached.  There 
has  been  a  sense  of  the  need  of  some  solution  of  the  problem 
as  to  how  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  country  might  give 
proper  instruction  for  this  purpose,  but  the  interest  has 
largely  shown  itself  only  in  the  introduction  of  some  new 
course  of  study  or  in  the  modification  of  the  presentation  of 
an  older  one,  without  proper  relation  to  the  end  to  be  ac- 
complished, and  futile,  accordingly,  in  result. 

The  report  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
looms  large  in  the  background  of  this  whole  matter,  that 
the  principal  reason  for  the  lack  of  success  that  has  attended, 
like  a  shadow,  the  successful  development  of  courses  of 
instruction  for  foreign  service  is  the  utter  lack  of  stability 
in  the  service  itself  and  the  entire  absence  of  any  certain 
promise  of  a  career.  Until  the  foreign  service,  and  par- 
ticularly the  consular  service,  is  put  on  a  more  business-like 
basis  itself,  there  is  little  practical  use,  and  certainly  no 
real  necessity,  of  developing  on  any  broad  basis  instruction 
that  shall  specifically  lead  to  it. 

A  committee  of  fifteen  was  subsequently  appointed  by  the 
Commissioner,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Dr.  Glenn  L. 
Swiggett  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  to  continue  the  work 
of  the  conference. 


Books  in  Camp,  Trench,  and  Hospital  is  a  reprint  in 
pamphlet  form  of  articles  originally  contributed  to  the 
„    ,    ,    ^  , ,.         Library  Journal  by  Theodore  W.  Koch  of 

Books  for  Soldiers        ,       t  •»  r   ^  t  •        • 

the  Library  of  Congress.     It  contams  in 

the  main  a  brief  account  of  the  history  and  organization  of 

the  four  great  agencies,  the  British  Red  Cross  and  Order  of 

St.  John  War  Library,  the  Camps  Library,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 

cmd  the  British  Prisoners  of  War  Book  Scheme,  that  are 

engaged  in  the  collection  and  distribution  of  books  and 

magcLzines  to  the  British  troops  at  home,  at  the  front,  and 

as  prisoners  in  Germany.    The  writer  shows  how  the  field 

is  divided  among  the  different  organizations  and  cites  abun- 
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dant  evidence  of  the  admirable  results  accomplished.  The 
hope  is  exprest  that  some  organization,  acting  possibly 
for  work  abroad  in  cooperation  or  affiliation  with  the  British 
agencies,  may  look  after  the  needs  of  American  troops  equally 
well.  Here,  as  there,  it  is  timely  and  appropriate  reading 
matter  of  all  kinds  that  is  desired.  "Some  things  come  in," 
says  the  author  in  his  account  of  the  Camps  Library,  "that 
can  not  be  sent  out,  like  stray  numbers  of  Punch  of  the  year 
1846,  'Hints  to  Mothers',  'How  to  Cut  a  Blouse',  'Medita- 
tions among  the  Tombs',  and  an  old  telephone  directory." 
A  recent  newspaper  statement,  in  much  the  same  manner, 
in  an  account  of  books  sent  in  for  our  own  soldiers  notes  a 
Greek  grammar  published  in  1855.  Readable  books,  how- 
ever, in  any  field  of  fact  or  fiction  are  eagerly  read  according 
to  these  articles,  which  unmistakably  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  carrying  out  to  the  full  movements  already 
under  way  for  the  supply  of  literature  to  American  soldiers 
and  sailors. 


"The  doctrine  that  truth,  honor,  and  magnanimity  are 
good  only  for  private  life,  and  have  no  place  in  the  inter- 
course of  nations;  that  self-interest  is  the 
Creed  "^^^^  single  aim,  and  chicanery  and  violence  the 
allowable  means,  of  action  in  the  state;  that 
history  can  be  summoned  before  no  moral  tribunal,  but 
must  have  a  character  of  its  own  entitled  to  brand  the  noble 
and  justify  the  guilty,  is  the  creed  of  a  shameless  atheism 
which  believes  in  force  and  ends  in  tyranny.  Between  state 
and  state,  as  between  person  and  person,  the  right  and  true 
has  eternal  obligation,  which  no  human  vote  created,  and 
no  human  vote  annuls.  It  is  in  vain  that  men  in  their  lax 
tolerance  and  affected  wisdom  pretend  to  slur  a  public  crime 
or  canonize  mendacious  promises;  God  abides  the  same, 
and  only  waits  the  proper  hour  to  show  Himself  inexorably 
just;  the  false  race  withers  from  the  root,  and  proves  to  be 
no  perennial  in  the  field  of  time." — James  Martineau, 
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The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing has  printed  as  a  separate  pamphlet  for  distribution  to 
.  ^,   ,  ,  ,   ,        those  interested  a  cumulative  index  of  the  first 

A  Useful  Index  ,  r     i       t-  i      • 

ten  annual  reports  of  the  Foundation,  1906- 
19 1 5.  This  will  make  available  for  ready  use  the  large 
amount  of  valuable  detailed  information  upon  educational 
conditions  that  many  of  the  reports  on  specified  subjects 
only  incidentally  contain.  The  Foundation  reports  as  a 
whole  are  a  storehouse  of  material,  carefully  gathered  and 
well  digested,  that  no  one  connected  with  education,  either 
in  interest  or  in  action,  can  possibly  ignore  or  fail  to  take 
into  consideration  in  any  broad  discussion  of  the  educational 
problems  of  the  day.  The  present  index  will  largely  increase 
their  usefuhiess. 


After  a  long  and  useful  career  as  school  officer  and  school 
superintendent,    Addison    B.    Poland,    Superintendent    of 

Schools  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  since  1901,  died  at  his 
B  Poland         home  on  September  15  last.     Dr.  Poland  was 

graduated  at  Tufts  College  in  1876,  and  saw 
educational  service  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  at  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  at 
Jersey  City,  Paterson,  and  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  as  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  New  Jersey.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  little  group  of  four  who  united  in  estab- 
lishing the  Educational  Review  in  1891.  Dr.  Poland  was 
a  thoughtful  and  studious  teacher  and  school  administrator 
and  never  made  the  mistake  of  attempting  too  much.  Those 
who  have  followed  in  his  foot-steps  had  no  mistakes  to 
correct. 

The  Herbert  Spencer  Lecture  for  191 7  was  delivered  be- 
fore the  University  of  Oxford  on  Saturday,  October  20,  by 
Professor  Emile  Boutroux  of  the  French  Academy,  and 
honorary  doctor  of  letters  of  Oxford  University.  Professor 
Boutroux  took  as  his  subject  the  relation  between  thought 
and  action  from  the  German  and  from  the  classical  point 
of  view. 
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